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INTRODUCTION 


Census-taking is a very ancient institution. About 4,000 years before Qifist the intndaetorr. 
Babylonians had instituted a system of revenue returns which was developed in course of 
time into an efficient machinery for the estimation of the country's wiatlh. The Egyptians 
had started the collection of statistics of labour about 3t000 B, C, in connection with the 
construction of the pyramids, and the Chinese also had collected statistics of agriculture, 
industry and cominerce from about that dme. The Hebrews tmk regular censuses to 
ascCTtain the man-power available for military purposes. The ancient Greeb and Ro^ns 
bad undertaken the census periodically for the puipose of registering the rights of citben- 
ship. With ^e expansion of the Roman Empire census-taking became a world-wide 
instilutioa. but it disappeared with the disintegration of that Ei^re. In India too census¬ 
taking was a well-established practice in ancient dines. The Eldicts of Asub, the great 
Mauryan Emperor of die third century B. C., refer to the census u a permanent insdtution. 
it '* included not o jy the total number of all the four castes in sch village, but an 
account erf die exact number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, arlizans, labourers and 
slaves as well as an account of biped and quadruped animals.'' (J, N. Saaddar, Tht 
Glories of Magadha, pp. 86-89.) 

As re^ds Travancore, the first census about which detailed informarion is 
available is the one taken by ^K^ard and Conner in the years 1816-1620 A. D, But 
there are grounds to believe that frequent attempts were made by the earlier rulers of the 
Stale to collect stadstics of the population and the resources of the country. Bartolomeo 
mentions one such instance which took plate in 1787 when the king of Travancore was 
about to impose a poll-tax on the Christians of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar. The 
Stale records show that a regular census was taken in Travancore in 1836 and another in 
1854. Very little reliance could be placed on the results of these earlier censuses. The 
first systemadc census which might claim a certain degree of accuracy was the one 
conducted in 1875, The next census was taken in 168f and smee then there was one 
regularly at the end of every ten years. The census of 1931 is, therefore, the seventh 
systematic census and the sixth in the series of decennial censuses taken in this State, 

2. TTic first step in connection with the taking of the census is the appointment of Appo^Mt of 
the officer to be in charge of the operations, 1 was appointed Census Commissioner in 
November 1929 which gave me one year and three months to mate llie necessary arrange¬ 
ments and get through the preliminary stages. 

3. The final census was taken in Travancore on the morning of the 27lh February DhU usd ttmo. 
1931, In British India it look place on the previous night. Owing to peculiar physical 

features of the country and the scattered d^trihudon of houses a night enumeration is 
impracticable in this Slate, and It has. therefore, always been the practice to make the 
final count during daytime. At all the censuses previous to 1921 the final census was 
takoi in Ais State synchronously widi that in Cochta State and Britisb Malabar on the 
day following the night on which the British Indian census took place, in 1921 a deviation 
was made by Travancore alone taking the census on the morning of the day on which It 
was taker in British India, while Cochin Stale and Britisb Malabar continued the previous 
practice of having it on the following morning. I chang^ the procedure with the permis¬ 
sion of the Census Cominisslooer for India and the sanction of the Government of Travan¬ 
core and, following suit with Cochin and Malahar, took the final cmisus between 7 a. m. 
and 9 a.’m. on the 27lh February 1931. 

4. The Administrative Volume of the Census Report gives a detailed description Preiin^MTf 
cf the machinery employed for taking the census and of the procedure followed in tabulating 

the results. That volume is intended for the guidance of the future Census Commissioners 
and oth«^ officers who will have to collaborate with him. A brief sketch of the procedure 
adc^ed in various stages of the operations is given here for the information of the 
ae^al reader who may not have access to die Administrative Volume and who may not 
be interested, even if It be accessible, in the detailed account contained therein. For 
purposes of the census the State was divided into urban and rural areas. The municipal 
I^ns together with certain other places which were treated as towns under the Police 
Regij'ation and wo-e provided with conservancy arrangements, constituted the urban area 



intboductjon 


P¥«llinlii»rT 

uumentioii. 


and the re« of iKe country was treated as mraJ. The number d municipaltoMrns was 
19 as in 1921, but the number of other towns was tncreased from 19 to 27. The ordinary 
revenue village (p^thi) being too large for statistical comparisons the residential village 
IfDown as kat’a or muri was adopted as the territorial unit in rural area as in the previous 
censuses- fn municipal towns the ward was taken as the unit. 

5. Regulation 111 of 1105 legalising all proceeding connected with the census was 
passed in IVlay 1930. A general (Jan of the census operadoas, together with a calendar 
Rowing the dates of commencement and termination of the different stages, was published 
in June 1930. The (^su$ Code, Part I, dealing with the procedure in enumeration and 
containing instructions to various census O'fficers, was published in September 1930. Part 11 
of the Code which described the methods of tabulation and compilation was published 
by the end of January 1931. immediately after 1 assumed charge of my appointment the 
Tabsildars and Municipal Presidents were requested to prepare lists of karas in taluks and 

wards in towns. The lists received from them were consolidated into a kafa register 
for the whole State. TTie buildings in each kara or ward were listed in prescribed forms 
and were afterwards numbered serially for each ka^a in taluks and for each ward in the 
municipl towns. The ka^a register was ready by the 15th June 1930. The preparation 
of the house lists which was the next operation was commenced on the 3(Xh June and 
completed by the 15^ August and the numbering of houses was finished in September. 
Both these works were attended to by the village staff in rural areas, by the mimical 
subordinates in municipal towns a^ by the conservancy staff in census towns. The 
agencies employed were not paid any remuneration except in a few places where suitable 
hands were not available otherwise. The abstracts of house lists received from all the 
taluks and municipal towns were verified to make sure that there was no omission of karas 
on the one hand or overlapping on the other. The next item of work, oiz., the formation of 
census divisions and the appointment of census officers, was then taken up, The ka^as and 
wards were divided into blocks, each consisting of about 30 houses on an average in rural 
parts and 50 in the towns, the sue of the block being fixed with reference to the number 
of houses that could conveniently be visited by an enumerator on the census morning. The 
blocks were grouped into circles each containing about tO blocks. The circles In a taluk 
jnr i ndin g thosc hi the ccnsustowns constituted a charge. While those in a municipal town were 
grouped into a separate charge. On the whole, there were 49 charges consisting of 30 taluks 
and 19 municipal towns. The Tahsildars were the Char re Superintendents for their respective 
taluks and the Municipal Presidents for the towns. The Dirisional Forest OiScers were 
appointed as Charge Superintendents for the forest areas within their jurisdictions and were 
instructed to communicate the total figures of the preliramary and final enumerations to the 
Tahsildars concerned tor incoiporation in the taluk figures. Similarly, the Sanitary 
Circle Officers were appointed as Charge Superintendents tor the census towns in their 
districts lor purpmses. « inspection only, all administrative control being vested in the 
Tahsildars of the taluks in which those towns were situated. The heads of certain 
departments, the employe of which had to be engaged lor census work, were appointed as 
District Census Officers to supervise the work of their subordinates. 

The British Indian schedule was adopted in its entirety m this State, together with 
six additional columns to record particulars of emigrants from the State. 

6. By the end of October 1930 the charge and circle registers were prepared and 
the agency for the preliminary enumeration was selected. The experiment of employing 
the teachers in vernacular schools as eaumerators and supervisors for the preltminary 
enumeration, which was first tried in 1921 and was found to be successful, was repeated 
this time also. In a few charges the revenue and municipal subordinates were also engaged 
lor this purpose. As the enumtfators had to coUecI on separate schedules additionaf in¬ 
formation for the (Kirpose of the special economic enquiry ordered by the Govenmient, the 
period of the preliminary enumeration was fixed at two months from the I5th November 
1930, and in orda" to enable the Tahsildars to cope with the additionaf work of supervision 
involved, particularly on account o| the economic enquiry, each Tahsildar Charge Super¬ 
intendent was given an assistant selected from among competent undergraduate teachers in 
departmentai ^glish schools for the whole period of the preliminary enumeration. Weekly 
reports on the progress of the preliminary enumeration were received from the Charge 
Superintendents, and as soon as the operations were completed summaries of the results were 
sent to the Census Office, where they vrere scrutinized and abnormal variations, if any 
were duly corrected in consultation with the Charge Superintendents. Altogethtf 3 5^ 
enumerators and 793 supervisors were em(Joyed for the preliminary enumeration. For 
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ihe final counljng on tlie cewus day each etHimerator had to do only one bJodt and each 
supervisor h^ .a|«nt fO bloob under him. But for the preliminary enumerarion which 

was conducted w the coiirse of two months about 9 to iO blocks were assigned to each 
0nun)erato]' and 40 to 45 blocks*to oach supervisor^ 


j lopursuanceof a ^cd^ [pued by the Cov^nment the heads of departments Ftwi 
md oSices had turmshed to the Division Petshkars and the Commissioner, DeviMara, by 
the 15th December 1930, lists of employes und^ them drawing Rs, 100 and below per 
mensem for recruitment as enumerators and supervisors for the final census. Persons 
available for the diff^ent charges were selected from these lists and their names communi- 
cated to the Charge Supermtendents by the ht January 193L In places where the 
requisite numbers of Government employes were not available, the Charge Superintendents 
indented upon the services of private persons. The final enumeration in the forest areas 
was conducted by the employes of the Forest Department, and that of the inmates of fails 
police lock-ups, reformatories, hospitals and asylums by die officers in charge of those insti¬ 
tutions, With the ^-operation of the railway authorities suitahle aiTangements were made 
for platform and train enumeration. 

8. Every precaution was taken to ensure a correct enumeration of the floating 
population. Printed instructions for the pinptMe were distributed among the enume¬ 
rators and supervisors. By means of a notification the public were requested to be 
in their houses on the census^ morning and to abstain as far as possible from celebrating 
marriages and other ceremonies on that forenoon. All shops, bazaars and markets were 
closed and motor traffic was slopped for a few hours on the morning of Ae census. 

Special enumerators were appointed for landing in rivers and backwaters, frontier 
chowkeys, convenient road stations and places where crowds of people were likely to 
congregate in connection with fairs and social religiaus fesbvals, 

9. 3,616 supervisors and 35,981 enumerators were engaged for the final census, of 
whom only 17,^4 or 45'4 per cent, were Government servants. In most of the taJuks 
the services of private gentlemen, such as vakils, landlords, merchants and even grown-up 
Students, had to be utilized, the total number of private persons thus employed being 21,605 
as against 15,679 m 1921. The instructions issued by the Government wq-c faithfully 
observed everywhere and the public willingly and heartily co-optfated with the Govern¬ 
ment officers in making the census a complete success, 

10. As soon as the final enumeration was over, the Charge Superintendents prepared 
the totals lor their charges and communicated the same by telegram to the Census Office 
Proper arrang^ents had been made by the Charge Superintendents to obtain the figures 
from the outlying parts of their charges in time to be able to despatch the telegram on the 
same evening. The first telegram was received from the Kulithura Municipal Town at 
2-8 F. M. on the 27tK February and that was soon followed by others w'hich continued to 
arrive dU 10-33 p, m. on the same night. Tlie figures received from the diflm'ent charges 
were immediately consolidated m the Census Office, Tlie provisional totals for the State 
could have been communicated to the Census Commissioner for India on the same night but 
for the much regretted delay in getting the figures f(^ the Ampalapula and Minachil talub. 

The express telegrams despatched by tfie Tahsildars of these two taluks on the ev'ening of 
the 27lii February were unfortunately delayed in transmisston owing to some disorder in 
the telegraph line Th^e two telegrams were received at about 7 a, m. on the 28tii 
February and the provisional totals were communicated to Government by messenger and 
to the Census Commissioner for India by tdegram at 8-30 a, m. Tlie difference between 
the provisional totals telegra[^d and the actual figures obtained after slip-copying was only 
0*2 per cent. 

11. in the meantime, the Tabulation Office with the requisite copying and controlling Tshotsiioa 
staff was organized at the central office. It was divided Into four sections, one for each of 

the Southern, Central, and Northern admimstrative divisions of the State and another for 
the High Range Division and the municipal towns together. As the enumeration books 
arrived from each charge they were checked with the charge and circle summaries to make 
sure that there was a book for every block enumerated. Blip-copying, i. e., copying the 
entries in the schedules on slips, which was the first process in the chain d post-census 
operations, was started on the 14lh March 1931 and completed by the 6th June. Slips of 
different colours with ihe prescribed conventional symbols to denote sex and civil condition 
were used for this purpose. Sorting fer the different tables which was t^ ke n up next was 
begun on the 23rd June 1931 and finished hy the f6th September. The establishment in the 
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jotting slage consisted of four section*, of wbick three were engaged b s^ng and one m 
compilatioR. By the liine sorting was finUhed nine out of 20 Imperial Tables had 
compiled and printed, and the comfalation of two other table* had been compiled. 
Compilation for the remaining tables continued for about three months mere Md^the whole 
work was finished by the 12th January 1932. The comfrilation of the Pr ovincial Tables 
and the preparation of die Subsidiary Tables for the Report were done in tbe Census 

Office. 

A special circumstance deserving mention In this census is that a number of qualified 
women were employed in copying, sorting and compilation. The work turned out by 
diem compared very favourably, both in quality and quantity, with that of some of the ablest 
of men worker*. 

12. A unique feature of the 1931 census is die large number of special enquiriea 
conducted along with it. The State Go^rnment ordered that cwtain statistics relating to 
the economic condition of the people should be collected along with the population emsus. 
It wa* decided to utili^ the services of the enumerators employ^ For the preliminary 
enumeration to collect this additional information, A special schedule was printed for the 
purpose. As it was apprehended that, on account of the novelty of the enquiry and the 
variety of information that was proposed to be collected, the peofJe might naturally hesitate 
to furmsh corred returns, regular propaganda was undertaken through the Pres* and by the 
publication of leaflets, explaining the object and utility of the enquiry. The filled-up 
schedules vrere returned to the Census Office where the result* were tabulated by a speciat 
staff. A* per orders of the Government a census of the wages of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial lalwurers was also undertaken. , A census of unemt^oyment among literates in Rnj^h 
as suggested by the Census Commissioner for India was taken on a special schedule. This 
opportunity was also availed of to collect similar information regarding literates In the 
vernaculars of the State. The schedules were distributed and collected by the enume¬ 
rators employed for the preliminary enumeration and the results are embodied in Imperial 
Table XU, Parts I and 11. A somewhat detailed enquiry was conducted about the Prlnulive 
Tribes, with special reference to the effect on their condition and custom of their contact 
with civilization, and also about some of the chief declining industries of the State, 
Another enquiry that was undertaken in this State was the one regarding fertility and 
mortality. Particulars of more than 100,000 married women were recorded on a schedule 
specially prepared for the purpose. The results were tabulated and cer^iti interesting 
i^erences deuced therefrom have been incorporated in the chapter on Sex In the Report. 
As was done in the last two censuses, a census of agricultural live-stock and implements 
was taken this time also. The work was done by the agencies employed for hou*e- 
numbering. 

13. The drafting of the Report was taken in hand as soon as the Imperial Tables 

were compiled and the Subsidiary Tables for the first few chapters werc^epaTcd. The 
Report which forms Volume XXVIll of the scries of Reports on the Census of India 
consists, as usual, of four parts. Part I is the Report proper and contains twelve chapters 
as prescribed by the Census Comnussioner for India and five appendices. Appendix 1 
deals with the Primitive Tribes, Appendix II with the Detwessed and the Backward Classes, 
Appendix 11 [ with the declining industries. Appendix iV with the economic condition of 
the people and Appendix V with the cattle ceusu*. In preparing the Report 1 have 
followed as closely as possible the instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for 
India and modelled it mainly on the lines of the India Report of 1921. 1 have attempted, 

as best as I could, to explain the significance of the statistic* presented. To elucidate the 
figures 1 have included a large number oF maps and diagrams, much more than were used 
in the previous census reports of Travancore, and this may be regarded as a characterisric 
feature of the present Report- Part II of the Report contains all the Imperial Tables (20 
in number) and seven State Table*. In the Imperial Tables figures are given for the State 
as a whole and for the ditferent administrative and natural divisions. Part Ilf ivhich is 
mainly intended for local use contains the Provincial Tables giving figures by taluk corres' 
ponding to the figure* by division contained in Imperial Tables, a* well as the Pakuthi 
Register showing the population of the pakuthis by reii^on and literacy, and the Kara 
Register giving the number of occupied houses and population by kara. Part IV is the 
Admlniatrahve Volume which describcis (ully tile metiiods followed in the taking of the 

and in tKe tabiiladon of the fesull5, the defects discovered in the^e methods and the 
sugge^ions to avoid them in future censu^s^ 
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It may be roted tliat id regard to the «pettiDg of local names used in the Report and 
Tables I have made a deviation from the ordinary method and tried to secure uiufonntty by 
making the transliterahon conform to the sounds intended to be conveyed, 1 give below 
ihe key to the pronunciation of ceftain vowels and consonants for which I have used 
special symbols. 


a “ w, 

i ^ Cs 

ii = gf, e*’ 

o = sfi, e; 


tia “ "T, 
ra = T, » 
fi'a = W, * 
la = 31, S 
la - iO 


14, The total cost of the present census is estimated to stand at about Rs. lr50,6(X}c«t of tks 
includbg the sum of Rs. f 1,000 put down for the printing of schedules, forms, the Report®^’**' 
and the Tables, for which actual figures have not yet been received, as well as the 
probable expenditure that may have to be incurred hereafter. From the total expenditure 
a sum of Rs, 1,000 has to be deducted, being the amouid wHcK has been realised and 
which may hereafter be realised by the sale cj waste paptf and furniture, so that the net 
expenditure may be taken to he Rs. 1 ,d9,800. This includes a sum of Rs. 28,440 
meurred on account of the economic census specially taken in this State alone. For com¬ 
parison with the cost of census in other parts of India the latter should be excluded from 
the total expenditure. If this is done, the net expenditure on account of the p^lation 
census and the special enquiries conducted as per the instructions of the Census Commis^ 
sioner for India will be Rs. 1,21,360, which will work out to Rs, 23-12 annas per 1,000 
of the population. The corresponding cost of the present census in ^oda, Ajmer- 
Merwara, and Rajputana States, for wtuch alone figures have been received so far, is 
Rs. 43* f 1 -0, Rs. 35*6-11, and Rs. 25-2* 10 respectively. To institute a com{wison between 
the cost of the present and the previous census in Travancore certain deductions have to be 
made horn the net expenditure of Rs. 1,21,360 mentioned above. The pay of the Census 
Commisstonef is a variable item depending upon the status of the olScer selected for the 
appointment. There is an excess of Rs. 3,946 under this h^ for the Resent census over 
that of t^ previous. At the last census a Government building was available to hold the 
Census Office; but now a private building had to be hired for which a sum^ of Rs. 2,460 
had to be paid towards rent. The special enquiries conducted at the instance of the 
Census Cotnmissioner (or India, which necessitated the aj^inlmcnt of an Elhnographist for 
a pcricxl of nine months and of an ofilcHa' of the Department of Industries on special duty 
for six monis, had cost Rs. 5,730. There was no such expenditure at the last census. 

Deducting these three items from the total, the expenditure for the present census which 
could be compared with that of the previous one in this State would amount to 
Rs. 1,09,222 as against Rs, 89,459 for the 1921 census. The cost per mille of the popula¬ 
tion on the basis of the above figures works out to Rs. 21 -7 annas for the present census 
■and Rs. 22-5 annas for the last. 


15, My first duty is to express ray deep indebtedness to the Government of His Xoimowieitf- 
Highness the Maha Rajah for the confidence they placed in me and for the generous 
support they extended to me throughout my work. To Dr, J. H. Hutton, c. i. E„ Census 
Commissioner for India, 1 lender my warmest thanks for hts valuable advice and many 
useful Buggedons which made my task lighter than it would otherwise have been. He 
paid a visit to Travancore in September 1931 and inspected the local Census Office, which 
M previous India Commissioner did. My personal discussion with him on that occasion 
and my participation m the Conference of Census Officers convened by him at Delhi in 
January 1931 enabled me to avoid many pitfalls common in census oporatious. 


No Census ComnuBsioner would be able to bring bis work to a successful close 
without the hearty co-operation of his brother officers and the ge^ral public. I am glad 
to acknowledge wiffi gratitude that 1 received such coo«ralion in abundance. Foremost 
among the officers who helped me in one form or other are the Um^ndant, Nayar 
rh*. 1 and Revenue and Income-Tax Commissioner, the Chief Engineer, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Commissioner of Police, the Inspecting Medical Officer. 
tU of Forests, the Excise Commissioner, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 

DewrP^hk" s. the Commission^. Devikulam. and the Principal Po« Office To all 
of them I offer my best thanks. ^ My tha^ are also due to he Presidents of Mumcipal 
Councils, the Tahsildars, the Divisional Forest Officers, and the Sanitary Circle Officers 
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who. w Charge Superbiendeats. had to bear die brunt of the woric in connecti^ with the 
preliminary arrangejnenti and the aupervUion of the actual enumeration. schMl* 

maatera and other Government and municipal employ t^s who carried out the dim cull task of 
pfelimima-y enumeration, aud the official and non-official gentli^en who acted ns enumera¬ 
tors and supervisors (or the final census are entitled to my special thanks. 

Among the gentlemen who assisted me with materia] for the preparatioa of the 
Report^ I must menliOD Mr. K. PadmanabKaii Tam|fti A** b. L.p retired DUfrict 
Superintendent of Police, whose valuable contribution on “ Hind^m in Travancore ts 
printed as an appendix to the Chapter on R.eligion, Mr. K*^ R. Knshna Pillal, b, 
retired AssI riant Secretary to Cover nnwnt, furnished some interesting matter for me Chapter 
on Language. From Mr, T, Lakshmanan Pillai. n. a„ retired Divisional Treasury Office', 
and Dr, L. A. Ravi Varma, Deputy Surgeon, 1 received useful hints on the origin of caste 
in Kerala, 1 am greatly indebted to all these gentlemen for the services they have ungrudg¬ 
ingly rendered. The Appendix on Primitive Tribes is based mainly on the notes supplid 
by Mr, L, A. Krishna Iyer, ir. A,, whom at my request the Govtfnment placed on special 
duty for a period of nine monlbs to enquire into the condition and curioms of these tribw. 
The material for the Appendix on Declining Industries was collected by Mr, M. P. G. Nair, 
Textile Expert in the Department of Industries, who was also specially deputed for the 
purpose by the Government, I am much obliged to both these officers for the valuable 
work they have done. 

Coming to my own slad, I have great pleasure in recording my genuine apprecia¬ 
tion of the highly satislaclory manner in which every one of them discharged Ins duli«. 
Mr. R. Sanbra Iyer, B. a,, b, l., my Personal Assistant, was in charge ol the office from 
start to finish. His faithful devotion to duty, immense capacity for work, and scrupulous 
attention to details enabled me to leave the entire management of ibe office safely in his 
hands. He is not oidy an indefatigable worker himself, but knows the art of making 
odters work like bimsclf, I am highly grateful to him for his loya! co-operation and valuable 
assistance. Next to him 1 must acknowledge the services of Mr. N. Parameswaran 
Pillai, iJ. A., Sladslical Superintendent. His ftfoficiency in statistical m^ods and his clear 
grasp of complicated mathematical problems were of ^eat help to me In explaining the large 
increase of population In the last decade. He was in sole charge ol the tabulation of the 
results of the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality and of the economic census, 
Mr, R. Govinda Pillai, B. A,, the head clerk, was an able lieutenant to the Personal Assbtant. 
and he spared no pains in the efficient discharge of his duties. The other members of the 
staff also (Messrs. S. Thandaveswara Iyer, P, K, Subramonia Iyer, N, Subblab Chettlar 
and M. Thanu Pillai, a. a,,) did their part equally wdl. The work of the draftsman. 
Mr, K. Rama Iyengar, deserves special mention. The maps and diagrams included in the 
Report are all his productions, and they bear ample testimony to his ability and taste in 
[tawing. 1 am gTatelul to Mr. A, Padmanayia Iyer for ^e assistance he has rendered in 
die preparation of the index which, 1 hope, is a useful addition to the Report, 

The maps were printed at the Trivandrum Art Printing Works whose exct^lence 
in lithography is seen in every one of them. The half-tone blocks reproduced in ffie 
appendices were made at the Bangalore Press, and they testify to the excellent workmanship 
of this leading press in Bangalore. 

I have reserved to the lari my acknowledgments to the Travancore Government 
Press, where all the printing in conneetbn with the census in this State was done. It is 
creditable that this institution was able to cope with the tremendous work It had to do at 
the early stages in printing the schedules, forms and slij^, of which there were several 
series, each running into many thousands. The printing of the Report and the Tables 
was a more difficult task; but the Government Press proved equal to the occasion. 
Mr, T. Nilabnta Pillai, the Superintendent, took special interest in the printing of these 
volumes, and to his close supervision as much as to the efficiency c^ his staff is duo their 
excellent finish, for which 1 express my deep personal obligadons to the Superintendent 


N. KUNJAN PILLAI 



CORRIGENDA 


Page LL, marginal table, column 6, line 2, remi 1,087 hr 1.08T. 

.. 22, flEBt mafgiual table, oolumi} heading, read Year hr I>ecBde. 

24, line 14. read 11,40,76.495 for ll,4a76,49b. 

.. 80, line 47, read 39,857 hr 39,SS(}, 

„ 59, maiginal table, combined heading of columns 4 and 5, Variation hr laciease 

,, 62, matglnal table, onlumu 4, line 3, read 35*5 hr 35*6. 

„ 127, line 42, read 3,783 hr 4,783. 

,, 132, againat KriehnanTaka. In oolanuj 2 of the table, troi 969 hr SSO. 

«, 185, line 40. read 1,183 hr 1,132. 

,, 140, line 39, read 1,131 for 1,132. 

„ 147, OiBttable, column 2, line 1, read 18,456 hr 18,476. 

„ 147* leet table, column 5, line 5, read 47 hr 74. 

„ 154, Note to Subeldi^ Table I, line 1, read at hr for. 

«, 160, column 13, line 2, read 789 for 379, 

168, line 38, read II of ILOO for 1 of 1088. 

«. 181, oolnnm 6 of table, line 8, rroif 413 for 440, 

, 183, eecond table, column 13, line 6. read 136 hr 138. 

,* 187, first table, column 3, line 4, read 30 for 80, 

194, col om n 3, against Hindu malea of 5-lOyeerj. ren^999 for 997. 

„ 217, line 20, rcffli HI for II. 

„ 237, line 1, read over thrice for nearly twice 
,. 339, line 17, read 49 for 43. 

„ 251, marginal table, column 3, line 5, read 14,426 for 14,428. 

253, line 4, mKt46 for 48. 

„ 252, marginal beading of paragraph 338^ read Sub-class for Sub'Clanse 
, 265, column 4, against group 93, read 9.532 for 9.932, 

„ 269. column 3 against Domestic service under Brahman, reaif 402 for 2(H 
„ 387, Hoe 45. read 357 for 327. 

„ 398, foot-note, 28 for 23, 

,. 426. para 116, eub-para 1, line 1, read areas for are as. 

., 483, lastoolruon agauist Central Division in table, read 1,260 for 1,206. 

„ 504, line 21, read 10 for 5. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


CENSUS OF TRAVANCORE, 1931 


CHAPTER I 


DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

Section 1—Distribution of the Population 

Situated at the south'western extremity of the Indian Peninsulat and protected on 
one side by the Arabian Sea and on the other by the Western Ghats, Travancore, along wiuMks. 
with the Cochin State and the Malabar District of the Madras Presideucy, constituted the 
ancient kingdom of Kerala. From very early times bll about the 5th century a. u., the 
Chera, ^ola and Pandyan kings ruled over Kerala and the other two great Idn^oms in 
Southern India. TTiey were at times in friendly relations with one another and there is 
evidence of even intermarriages having taken place between them. At other times they 
fought between themselves, each trying to establish his overlord ship over the others. They 
and their subjects were thus constantly in touch with one another either as friends or as 
foes. Later on Kfirala came under the rule of the Perumels, and after the death of the 
last Pe^umal somewhere about the middle of die ninth century a. p., the country was 
divided into a number of independent States, of which Vdnad, Dtts'inganad, Elaradath 
Swarupam, Altingal and Nedumangad formed parts of the then Travancore. Venad 
was the most important of them and was the nucleus round which modem Travancore 
was built up. In 1729 a. t>., when Martanda Vaftna became the king of Venad, his 
territory eJrtended only from Nagercoil to AttingaL IniernaJ rebeJIion was rampant and 
inter-Statal wars were common at that time. Martinda Varma soon started to set the 
house in order. With the help ol an army lent by the Nawab of Carnatic and, subse¬ 
quently another army sent hy the Pandyan king, Martinda Varma quelled the rebellion 
in his State, defeated the neij^bouring princes and annexed their tciritorles. His successor, 

Rama Varma, who died b ! 798 a. D., made further annexations and completed the 
expansion and consolidation of Travancore into its present size and form. Nanjanad, the 
soudiernmost part of Travancore, and the taluk of Shenkotla, which once belonged to the 
Pandyan kings, were also conquered hy the Travancore Maha Rajahs and annexed to 
their territory. Besides these political relations, Travancore has also had social and 
commercial intercourse with the adjoining Tamil country from very early times. The 
kings of Travancore have always been renowned for iheir charities, and Tamil Brahmans 
mi^ated to this land d charity in large numbtfs at different times to enjoy the Royal 
benevolence. The richness of tKe soil and the facilities which the country has afforded for 
trade, banking and other business,^ coupled with the means of communication available 
through the passes at Afienkevu. Aramboly and other places in the otherwise impassable 
Western Ghats, have also attracted large numbers of Tamiliaus from the East Coast. Thus, 
in diverse ways the MalayaUs who form the bulk of the populatiou of Travancore have 
come into close contact with the Tanjilians, the result of which is perceptible in the 
a P, T. 1505. 7 S-llOS- * 
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extent to which each ^tion has inSuenced the language, cusloms and culture o| the other. 

In this respect Cochin and Malabar dider from 
Travancore in that they have not come under the 
inSuence of the Tamiliam so largely as the latter. 
We see it dearly in die composition of the 
population, and in the extent to which Tamil 
language is used in the three territories as Is 
shown by the marginal figures. This difference 
between Travancore on the one hand and Cochin 
and Malabar on the other must be boTne in mind 
whenever we have occasion to compare them in 
the course of this Report. 
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2. There has been no change in the area of the State since the last census, fts 
total length frcmt north to south is 174 miles, its width from east to west ts 73 miles near 
the northern boundary and 30 miles at the southern extremity, and it has an area of 7,623 
square miles. It is larger than the largest district in the Madras Presidency and has 
more than five times the size of the neighbouring State of Cochin. Wales is almost of the 
same size, and Belgium is about one and a half times and Holland nearly two and a half 
times as large as Travancore, 


Two small tracts which are under British administration lie iu Travancore. They 
are the Anjengo district consistbg of Anjengo in Chirayinkil taluk and Tangass'ery in 
Quilon taluk, and the Shefthala pattom lands in Sherthala taluk. The former has an 
area of one square mile and a population of 6,766, and the latter is but 13 acres in 
extent and contains 105 persons only. Similarly, there are four isolated tracts belonging 
to the Cochin State in the northern frontier taluks of Parur and Kuntiathunad, the total 
area of which is 4'18 square miles, containing a mpulation of 33,318. The statistics of 
these foreign possessions are not included in this Report. 

3. The State is divided into four administrative divisions and thirty taluks. The 
only change that has been made In the division a since the last census is that the area 
of the Central Division has been increased by two square miles, with a ccffrespondtng 
reduction in the High Range Division. The population of these divisions has not been 

materially adected by this change. The 
area of the divisions and the number of taluks 
comprised in each of them are given in the 
mar^n. The Southern Division is almost of 

the same size as the Cochin State, the 

Central Division has a little over half the 
size of Madura or Ramnad District of the 
Madras Presidencey, the Northern Division is 
nearly twice as large as Pudukottai and the High Range is somewhat larger than the 
Nilgiris District, the corresponding Kill district of the Madras Presidency. 

The Southern Division consists of eight taluks, ol which six touch the sea and the 

other two we situated inland- Of the former, three taluks extend ri^t up to the foot of 

the mountains. The rainfall on the sea^coast ranges from 33 inches at the southern extre¬ 
mity to 73 inches at the northern limit and increases gradually from the west to the cast 
reaching a maximum of 100 inches. On the plains ^ the three southernmost taluks where 
the rainfall is below 43 inches, paddy, the staple food crop, is cultivated under irrigation. 
The Kudayar Irrigation System, which is the only large irrigation work in the State and 
which has consumed a capital outlay of over Rs, 65 lakhs, irrigates nearly 35,000 acres 
of paddy lands in this district. In the other taluks of this division also paddy is the roost 
widely cultivated crop, but it is generally raised with the help of fain, supplemented 
occasionally by irrigation Ircmt tanks. The dry crops of this division are thepalmyfah palm 
in the south and the coconut palm and tapioca in the other parts. Besides agriculture, the 
manufacture of jaggery In the southern taluks and cotton weaving in almost all the taluks 
are the chief occupatjons of the people. Hiere is a higher proportion of Tamilians in the 
population of this division than in that of the other divisions, and their influence on the 
manners and customs of the Malayalls is seen more markedly here than elsewhere. 
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The Central Dlv»ioti contains eleven tabk$« of whicK four lie at the sea^coast and 
the other seven ate in the interior. The rainfall varies from 75 to 100 inches near the 
coast, rises to about 150 inches at the foot of ^e hills and goes up to f 80 inches in the 
mountainous regions. A number of large rivers with a perennial supply ot water traverse 
this division. Paddy is again the chief crop, but it requires hardly any artificial 
irrigation, and where necessary tank irrigation is resorted to on a limited scale. Of the 
dry crops, the coconut palm is the most common on the coastal region, and tapioca, pepper 
and rubber in the submontane tract. 1 he industries connected with the produce of the 
coconut palm, such as the retting of the coconut husk, the spinning of coir yam and (he weav' 
ing of coir mats and matting, form the main occupations of a large section of the people in 
the coastal taluks. 

Of the nine taluks comprised in the Northern Division, two alone are situated at the 
sea'coast. The rainfall varies from 100 to 150 inches on the plains and from 150 to 180 
inches on the hills. This region is well served by rivers. The western part of it is 
covered hy luxuriant groves of the coconut palm, rich paddy flats and a chain of lagoons, 
portions which have been reclaimed for paddy cultivation. In the interior parts pepper, 
ginger, rubber and other dry crops are largely cultivated. The coir industry supports a 
large section of the coastal population of this division also. 

The High Range Division, as the name itself indicates, is the mountainous region. 
It is covered by a chain of peaks, ranges of hills of lower elevation and fever-haunted 
forests intersected by deep valleys and traversed by targe rivers. It consists of two taluks, 
Pirmede and Devikulam, Munnar and Pirmede, two hill stations 5,000 ft. and 3,500 ft. 
respectively above the sea-level, are situated in this division. It has an average rainfall of 
150 to 200 inches and is the seat of tea and cardamom cultivation. About fifty years ago 
these highlands of Travancore were practically unexplored country. They were covered 
by thick impenetrable forests, the abode of elephants, tigers, bisons and leopards, and had 
no means of communication with the plains. But to-day, thanks to the enterprise of the 
European planters, they abound in smiling hills and valleys neatly clothed Vrith 
tea bodies. The past decade witnessed remarkable progress in the development of this 
region. New roads were opened, motor traffic was established, and the area under cultiva' 
tion extended, giving employment to more than 100,000 persons. In spite of all this 
development, the High Range is still the most sparsely inhabited part of Travancore 
and affords the greatest scope for the absorption of the surplus popuJation of the plains. 

The pakuthi is the unit of administration in this State. There are at present 433 
pakuthies distributed over 30 taJuks as against 432 in 1921. An additional pakuthi was 
formed in Quilon taluk in 1930. The average area of a pakuthi is f 7 '6 square miJes. Some 
are small, the smallest being a little over one square mile, but there are sevetal which run 
into 50 square miles and even more. The pakuthi is, therefore, too unwieldy for the 
purpose of the census, and the kara or muri, which U a sub-division ol the pakuthi and 
which was the unit of ancient village organisation, has been adopted as the census unit. 
The total number of koras in the State is 3,936, and the average area of a kora is a 
little less than 2 square miles. The kora corresponds to the village in British India, hut 
differs from it in that the British Indian villages are compact units, having the houses 
clustered together in streets, whereas the kora in Travancore contains scattered houses 
situated in isolated compounds, 

4. The physical features of Travancore ate such that it can be divided into three 
distinct belts, each having its own characteristic soil, rainfatl, vegetation and cultivation. 
In general appearance the country consists of undulating plains and irregular hiil ranges, 
intersected by fertile valleys and traversed by navigable rivws. “&oad stretches of 
alluvial rice lands fringe the coast strip and run up into the interior, g^'adually thinning out 
as they approach the highlands through which the great riv^s have forced their way.'* 
This description gives a dear indication of the manrn^ in which the Slate can be diri^d 
into three natural divisions, namely, the flat coast strip or the lowlands, the mountainous 
region on the east or the hi^lands, and the intervening belt of undulating hills and valleys 
or the midlands. It is this tripartite division, based on the natural conditions, that has 
been adopted at this census. For the 1921 census also the^ State was divided mto three 
natural divisions, called the Sea'ceast, Inland, and Mountainous Divisions, but sufficient 
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care was not taken to make the boundaries of the divisions contefminors with the varia¬ 
tions in the natural conditions. Some portions which should have been included in the 
Inland Division were added to the MounUinous Division, Nedumangad talut which 
should have been divided between the Inland and Mountainous Divisions was placed 

entirely in the former, and 
Vilavancode and Neyyattin- 
kara taluks which extend 
from the sea to the Western 
Ghats were included com- 
fjetely in the Sea-coast Divi¬ 
sion. Owing to these mi stakes 
it was found necessary to 
re-arrange the naluraf divi¬ 
sions and calf them the Low¬ 
land, the Midland and the 
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Highland Divisions, the names themselves indicating roughly the position and nature of 
each division. The changes made m the boundaries of the divisions have considerably 
altered the area of each, as can be seen from the figures given in the margin. 

The composition and area of each of the three divisions adopted for the present 

census are shown in the tnar- 

a nit ttrta 0f the DivtMioiU gifl3k! fll^ The Lo W- 

land Division consists of Bat 
stretches of low lands tyii^g 
along the coast at 3ea-Ievel» 
and composed mainly of recent 
deposits of sand and altivium. 
It tshroken up into two narrow 
strip by a continuous chain 
of lagoons and canals running 
prallel to Ihc sea from 
Trivandrum right up to the 
northern boundary. The soil 
In this region la white sand or 
^andy loam and Is best suited 
to die cultivation of the 
coconut plm and paddy. The 
rainfall varies from 35 inches 
In the extreme south to 110 
inches in the extreme north. 
Water communication,, which 
Is the cheapest means of 
transports serves practically 
the whole length of this 
narrow belt- The coastal 
re^on is the most thickly 
populated portion of Travan^ 
core. Practically the whole 
available area has been brought 
under cultivation. 87*38 per 
cent, of the total area is 

cultivable and the cultivated portion forms 'as much as 79'72 per cent. Most of the 
industries are also carried on in thU region. 

TTie Midland Division is higher in elevation than the Lowland and is dotted over 
with lov^ hills of varying sizes and shapes, interspersed with long narrow stretches of valleys» 
The valleys afe^ generally cuittvated with paddy and the hill slopes and hills with the 
coconut palnif tapioca, pepper, ^nger, rubber and other dry crops, ^e rainfall ranges from 
55 to HO inches. It has a welhoe^eloped and wide*spread road system* widi an excellent 
motor service connecting all the important towns and villages. The soil generally is fertile* 
except on the slopes of some barren hiUs. and practically all lands which could profitably 
be cultivated under ibe crude methods now followed have been brought under cultivation. 
About 66 per cent, of the total area is classed as cultivable and nearly 6fl''5 per cent, is 
cultivated. 

The Hithfand CHvisioji, which is the easternmost part of the State, contains a long 
range of mountaina with rich fertife lands at the foot, covered mostly by thick virgin 
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(orMls. Most of the reserved forest is situated m this division, and the ^rhons whiicb 
have been thrown out for cultivation are occupied by tubW, tea and cardamoni. 1W 
rainfall is generally high, ranging between 100 inches m the sondi^d more than 
inches in the north, one particulaT locality having a maximum of about 290 inches. Koads are 
few and far between and most parts are. therefore, inaccessible. Owing to the existence 
ol reserved forests the lands available for cultivation form only 34"6 per cent* of the total 
area and the cultivated portion Is but 13 9 per cent. This is the most ^sely populated 
region in the State- The soil is very fertile, and. if means of communication are developed, 
it will accommodate a very much larger population than what it now contains, 

5. The statistics dealt with in this chapter are contained in the following tables** 

Imperial TaUe ! ... Area. Houses and Popdadon. 

Vanahon in ropuEahon since ItSol. 

Area and Population of Taluks and Towns, 

... Density. Water-supply and Crops, 

.. EJensity by taluk. 

... Distribution of the population classified according 
to density. 

... Variation In relation to density since 1881. 

... Variation in natural population. 

... Comparison with vital statistics. 

Variation by taluk classified according to 

density—Actual figures. 

... Variation by taluk classified according to 

density' — Proportional figures. 

Persons per house and houses per square mile. 

6. The population enum^ated m Travancore, as in other parts of India. U the 
population actually present withm the boimdaries ol the Stale at the census time. It 
includes both permanent and temporary residents, casual vwitcrs, ii^tes ol hospitals, jails, 
asvlums and other inslilutiona, persons on board the ships which were m ports on the 
census day, ot which anived Irom elsewhere within filteen days after the census without 
the persons thereon having been previously enumerated, travellers by trains and by boats 
nlving in inland waters and others found on the roads, persons who assembled at fairs 
and religious assemblages on the census day. as well as pilgrims, vagrants and wandering 
tribes The population enumerated in Travancorc oa the mommg of the 2/th hebruary 
t93l is therefore the di facto population. The dejare population, which consists of aU 
persons’habitually residing hi the country, including those who were temporarily absent at 
the census time, but excluding those who were present as casual visitors Irom elsewh^e. 
has not been enumerated. There is no colunm lor this purpose m the schedule that has 
been prescribed and, even if there had been a separate column, the practical difficulties in 
makins a correct enumeration of the de /tire population would have been insurmountable. 

It is not easy to give an unambiguous definition of “habitual and temporary residence. 

Even if an attempt had been made to define this expression, the enumerators would have 
undoubtedly committed mistakes and thus rendered the figures collected almost worthless. 

It must however.be mentioned that special pfecanUons were taken in th^ Stale to see 
that the de facto population enumerated corresponded as far as possible with ih.e Je jure 
population A notification was published under the Census Regulation, requiring people 
not to be absent Ifom iheir homes and not to arrange lor marriages and other sKial or 
rdigious functions if possible on the census mormng. Markets, shops and bazaars, 
factories and other institutions where labour was employed were do^. and public motor 
service was stopped at census time so that as few people as possible might move out of 
their homes. Persons who lived in a t^rlicular house at the preliminary enumrnation 
were regarded as being present there at the final census if Jiey h^ned to sl^p m that 
house on the night of the 26th February and Idl it on the 27th mormng, _ 

persons who were out on the 26th night on official duty or for watching crops in the fields, 

Zd fishermen who went to the sea and who dA not return till the census time, wcfe 
treated as being present in the hous« m which tbey were numerated at the preli¬ 
minary counting. Persons who came into Travancore fr<^ (^chm or Bntish territories 
on the mormng of the 27th February were enumerated only if they fmd not been already 
enumerated in their own territories on the previous night m on that morn^^^^^ To the 
ofiier travellers the question was put, whether on the 26th mght they slept m the house in 
which thev resided at the time of the prelimi^ry enumeration, and only m case of a 
negative answer were they separately cnumj.ated on the cens^us mommg. 
some «■ the measures taken to minimise the difference between the do facto and the dejiire 
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notjuladon. Even otfi«rwise this diUcrcnce may not be great in a country like Travan^e 
^here the scope for temporary migradon is very much limited - In the Et^o^n countries 
where such migration exists on a large scale, the powlation count on de mn basis may 
be necessary and is certainly of considerable value. Even tl^re this 
don is beset with pracdca] difficulties, and Great Britain has therefore not yet adopted it. 

7 All possible precautions were taken to ensure accuracy at every stage of 
the cemns operations. Mistakes committed at the earlier sla^s were suWently 
discovered and rectified. Buildings left out at the nme ol housedishng were discovered 
during house-numbering and those that escaped detection then were ound out dunng 
the preliminary enumeration. Special care was taken in the seketton ol pro^r agencies 
for the various census operations. Preliminary enumeration w the important of 

these and it is here tU fudging Is likely to happen most. Enumerators for the prdimi- 
nary counting were selected from among the leachei^ in the vernacul^ schoo s. Being 
educated and intelligent men, they did their work conscientiously and satisfactorily. 
instructions lor Blling up the columns m the scheddewere pnnted in Maja>'alam and copies 
were supplied to the enumerators in advance. Supplementary instructions, clearing the doubts 
and difficulties experienced by them at the initial stap, were printed and distributed 
oromDtlv. To exercise proper check and efficient supervision over the work of the ^ume. 
Jalors and supervisors, a separate full-time officer was atyointed as Awisl^t to the Charge 
SuperintendenTfor each taluk for a period of three months. These Assistants, who were 
con^antlyon the move throughout the period of ^elumnary enumeration, ^nirihuted 
greatly to the success of this operation. Between house-listing and the Bnaf census I 
toured the Slate five limes, visiting every taluk and town on all those occasions, giving 
instructions to ibe census officers, clearing their doubts and watching the progress made, 

1 also paid surprise visits to some out-of-the-way (Jaces and i^rsonally cheued the work 
done. With the facilities now available for quick travels in motor car 1 had the con¬ 
venience to make extensive and rej^ted tours, which my prOTCcessors had not. in 
spile of all these precautions, errors mif^t have been made, especially at tbe^ final count¬ 
ing But they were certainly much fewer than those committed at previous censuses. 
Accidental omissions, if any, must have been counter balanced by similar over countings. 
Complaints of omissions aud overcoutitiogs which usually crop up afttf the census were 
not heard of this time. On the other hand, there was a general feeling of «tisfaction 
among the public at the thoroughness with which the census was taken, bverjrthmg 
possible was done to ensure accuracy and, as far as practicable, accuracy was attained. 

8 By “normal population” is meant the de jure population. As has already been 
explained there is not the likelihood of much variation between the dc jure and the de 
/oc(o population in this State. The census was synt^onous throughout the Slate and 
was cSeled in about a couple of hours. There could not have been any TOci^le 
movement of the population from one place to another duntig this short penod. The 
movement was also restricted as far as possible by the adoption of precautionary 
as a result of which the floating population enumcrat^ decreased from 18,438 m 1921 
to 1 5 504 at this census, a decrease of 12 per 10,009 of the total population. I em- 
porary visitors from outside the State would only be found among the flo^ng population 
enumerated on trains, railway platforms and on board the ships in ports. They numbered 
only 583 Of these again, the majority must have been the permanent residents of 

this State and only a few, if at all. would have come from elsewhere. It may. therefore, 

be safely assumed that the Je jure or normal population of Travancore is more or less 
the same as the de faclo or actual population counted on the census day. 

9 According to the census taken on the morning of the 27th February 1931, the 
population of Travancore is 5,095,973 persons They were distributed in the four admi¬ 
nistrative and the three natural divisions as shown in me 
margin- Of the administrative divisions, the Southetn 
Division contains 26"1 per cent., the Central 36'5 per 
cent., the Northern 33"3 per cent., and the High Range 
2*1 per cent, of ihe population. Among the natural 
divisions the population is distributed in the proportions 
of 46*9 per cent, in the Ljowland, 47'4 per cent, in the 
Midland and 5'7 per cent, in the Highland, The High 
Range is only slightly less than the Southern Division 
and yet contains only about one-fourteenth of its 
population. The Highland is the largest of all the 
natural divisions, but its population is only about one- 
nintb of that of the smallest (Lowland) division. 
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10. The area aad population of the taluks are given in Slate Table [ at the end DUtfibuttoa fey 
o{ Part n of the Report (Imperial Tables)* The diagram below shows grapbloalfy the 
^population of the taluks arrauged in the descending order. 



Thiruvella. wilJi a population of 337,553, atandg Erst and Tbovala which contains 
only 40,129 persons comes last. As many as eleven taluks have each a population of more 
than 200>000. TTese are Thiruvella, Neyyattlubfap QuUon. Kotlayam, Trivandrum, 
Kunnathunad, ChanganacKery, Ampalapula, Kalkulam, Sherthala and Minachil- Fourteen 
taluks have each a population of 100^000 to 200,000 and five less than [00,000 each. 
As compared with the census o( 192[ the position of some taluks has changed, Knnnathu- 
nad which was fourth in 1921 now occupies the sixth place^ Kottayam and Tiivandruin 
having gone over it. Kottayam which was below Trivandrum in 1921 has now beaten jL 
Qianganachery, which was thirteenth in 1921 with a population of 156»6^, has pushed 
behind six oth^ taluks and now occupies the seventh place with a population of 221,478* 
Muvattupula which was behind Vila vane ode has overtaken it* Similarly^ Vaikom has 
been beaten by Nedumaugad, Shenkotla by Devikulara, and Thovda by Firmed e. 


11* A sialement showing the area and population of the more important Indian States 
and the rank which Travancore holds among them is given in die margin- Travan- 

core* which occypies 
ihe nineteenth place 
among the Indian 
States in size, holds 
the third tank in 
population. The two 
States which have a 
I ar ger population 
than Travancore are 
Hyderabad and 
Mysore. The former 
is about eleven times 
and the latter nearly 
four times as large as 
this Statei but the 
population of Hydera¬ 
bad is only about 
three dmes and that 
of M}'Sore one and 
one-third times as 
numerous as that of 
Travancore. The 
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.Stale* which approach Travancore in size are Manipurt Baroda, Bhopal and Khairpur, but 
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populalion. 

«h„ provi.c». of ..o"o.p.« ^ij 

some distich in British !nd«. Th^ marginal 
table gives the figures for Travancore md 
a (ew lypical distiicta ui Maclra^ and Bombay 
Presidencies. Vizagapatam, the largest district m 
Madras, is about two and a half times as large as 
Travancore but has only a Me over ^If 
its population, Nellore and Kumool which 
are almost ol the same size as Travancore have a 
much smaller population. iV^lahar and South 
Kanara which have a greater affinity to Travancore 
in climalic and other conditions are somewhat 
smaller m size but have a much smaller pMulabon. 
In ^tnbay Presidency, Kanara and Ratna^i 
Which more or less resemble Travancore m 
„au.r.i epnditio.. hT,,” 
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Nil^rifi and Range 

are both hill districts re¬ 
sembling cacdi other m 
physical featuresp climate and 
cuhivation^ Ootacamondf 
the Bummef seat oj the 
Madras Government, is 
situated in the Nilgiris and 
hence the latter has a larger 
popyiatioDs though it ts- 
smaller in than the 

High Range in^ TraVM- 
cote^ The plains divi¬ 
sions in Travancore whicK 

—- have almost the same 

popdatioa as the Madras districts are all smaller than the iatters 

12. The results of the latest census of foreign countries eicq* pgland and 
Wd«, .nd Scodaod .r. .o.y.. bo«o. W^d to 

and Boot of Facts for 1932/' 
the foreign countries are arranged 
in the order of their population in 
the marginal table. Of the 
countries shown in the table, those 
which have a larger population than 
Travancore are Java and Madura, 
England and Wales, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Greece and Sweden. 
Java and Madura which has a 
population more than eight times that 
of Travancore is about six and 
a half times as large as the latter. 

■—^ - “ England and Wales is eight times as 

populous and seven and a half times at large as Travancore. Ceylon which has almost 
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the same populatioa as Travaaccure is about three and a ball times as large. Sweden whose 
populadoa is more dian that Travaacore by only one-Rfth U twenty-three times as tar|K 
as the latter, and Scotland whose size is about four times that of Travoiic^e has a slighjJy 
smaller population. The disparity in area and ppulatiou between other countries and 
Travancore is epen more strikiog. 

13. Density is obtained by dividini die population by the area. It isDeiuit;yof 
only a hypothetical figure showing the average ttUmber of persons that would be found on 

a square mile of land tf the 
population were uniformly 
distributed over the whole 
country. All regions, 
whether thickly or ^larsety 
populated, including 
crowded towns and un* 
inhabited forests. are 
clubbed togedier in calcu¬ 
lating this tnean density as 
It is called. It gives no 
indication of the real 
density existing in any part 
of the country. For this 
purpose the density in 
smaller units must be con¬ 
sidered. Let us, however, 
examine the mean deti^y 
of Travancore and compare 
it with the densities at the 
* previous censuses and of 

cither Stales, Province sand 
countries. The present 
density of this Slate is 668 
persons per square mile 
taking the coimtTy as a 
whole. If it is calculated 
on the land available for 
cultivation, it rises to 
1,072 per square mile, and 
on the land actually culti¬ 
vated it goes up to 1,482 
per square mile. The 
density at the first regular 
census taken in this State 
in 1875 was 303. Since 
then it has increased 
steadily from census to 
census until it has reached 
the present figure as could 
be seen from the diagram 
given in the margin. 

From 1875 to 1681 the 
density rose only by 12 
persons per square mile. 

From I ^ i to 1891 it 
increased by 20, from 
1891 to 1901 by 52, from 
1901 to 1911 by 63, from 

1911 to 1921 by 75, and from 1921 to 1931 by 143. The causes of such wide 

variations in different decades will become clear when we discuss the actual incTMse in 
populatioa in the next section of this chapter. Here it is enough to note the dei^t^ 
of populahon in Travancore has more than doubled itself m the course of the past haJt 

a century. 
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CHAPTER I—DISTSIBL’TIOS ASD SIOVBilENT OF POPULATlOlf 

coiiipiiri»n ' 14. Tlirfe dJapams are ^ien below to compare the denaily m Trav^core with the 
densities (I) in other Indian States, (2) in British Indian Provinces, and (3> in India as a 
PfotIach and' whole and in some Foreign Countries- 



Where the latest census statistics are not known the figures given in “The World 
Almanac and Book of Facts for 1932" have been used. Among the Indian States, Cochin 
stands first in density and Travancore comes next. The neit in ord^ is Baroda, but it is 
not even half so populous as Travancore- Hyderabad and Mysore, which are the only tvro 
States larger in size and population than Travancore, have only a density of 175 and 223 
respectively, as against 668 in Travancore, When combed with British Indian Provinces 
Travancore has a higher density than any of them- The onfv one that approaches it is 
Bengal. The neighbouring Madras FVovince is not even half so densely populated as 
Travancore, while Burma, which Is allied to it in paddy being the most important crop in 
both territories, has only less than one-tenth of its density. Among the foreign countries 
for which slatislics have been given. Java and Madura tops the list, dien comes Belgium, 
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closdy followed by England and Walei, and Travancore talces ihe fourtK place. Denmark 
and Irish Free Slate, which are mainly agricullural countries of small land-holders like 
Travancore, have only a density of 207 and 112 respectively. Thus we see that Travan¬ 
core is one o[ the most thickly populated regions in the whole world. In India, Cochin 
alone, and outside India, as far as we know, only Java and' Madura, England and Wales 
and Belgium have higher densities than Travancore. 

)5. The absolute figures showing the density at the last sis censuses and the proper- 
tional variations from census to census for the adminislrative and natural divisions are set natuul'' 
forth in Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter. It will he seen therefrom that diviviMi. 
of the admbistrative divisions the Southern Division Is the densest and next to it come 
the Central, the Northern and the High Range in order. The densities of the four 
divisions, according to the present census, are 963, 71 7, 700 and 94 respectively. Of the 
natural divisions the Lowland is easily the first with a mean density ol 1,743 persons per 
square mile. The Midland has only about a half and the Highland a little less than one* 
twentie^ of this density. All the divisions continue to hold the same relative ranks which 
they held at the previous censuses, but the proporKons of variations diSer considerably in 
different divisions from one census to another. In the Southern Division the density has 
increased by 24‘1 per cent, during the last decade, in the Central by 25*1 per cent,, in the 
Northern by 29*9 per cent, and in the High Range by 64*3 per cent. The corresponding 
increases in the Lowland, Midland and Highland Divisions are 24*2, 27*4 and 54*7 laer 
cent, respectively. During the decade 1911-1921 the Northern Division showed a 
smaller increase than the Central, and during the previous decade the increase in the 
Northern as well as in die Central Division was less than that in the Southern, There 
Wtfe similar fluctuating variations in the earlier decades also. One stribug similarity, 
however, is that the increase in density in the High Range Division has been very much 
higher than in any other administrative division in alt the past five decades. This is due 
to the steady development that has been going on in that region by the disafiorestation of 
forest lands and the cultivation of tea and cardamom. Coming to the natural divisions, 
we find that the order of variation in densities has been more or less the same at all the 
censuses, the Lowland Division always showing the smallest increase, the Midland the 
next higher and the Highland the bij^iest. Here again the increase in the Highland 
Division, due to the opening of tea. rubber and cardamom plantations, has been consi¬ 
derably more than that in the other divisions. 


We have already seen that the highest mean density Is in the Lowland Division 
and that it is 1,743 persons psf square mile. The mean density is calculated on the total 
area including forests, lakes, rivers, roads and other lands not available for cultivation. A 
correct idea of the number of persons a particular tract of the country can support and is now 
supporting can only be had by a study of the densities on the cultivable and cultivated lands. 

From the table given 
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in the margin it will be 
seen how widely the three 
natural divisions dllfer in 
this respect. In the Low¬ 
land Division 91 per cent, 
of the cultivable land is 
being cultivated, while in 
the Midland only 79 per 
cent, and in the Highland 40 per cent, of the lands that could bw cultivated have been 
brought undtf cultivation. One square mile of cultivated land in the Lowland Division 
supports as many as 2,186 persons, but the same unit in the Midland and (be Highland 
Divisions maintains only a population of 1,303 and 591 respecrively, C^'ing to the differ¬ 
ence in the capacity of the soils, in the accessibHily of the regions, and in other factors, the 
number of persons that will he able to live on the produce of the same unit of land in the 
three divisions naturally varies. The figures, however, show that the populabon in the 
Lowland Division has reached the saturation pomt or even gone ^yond it. If the 
standard of living which is now very low should improve, a portion of the surplus 
population must move out of this tract. There seems to be some scope ^ftif tbe absorption 
of this population in tbe Midland Division where 21 per cent, of the cultivable land is still 
available for cultivation, and th^e is decidedly much greater scope foT the accommodation of 
a larger populabon in the Highland Division where the density on cultivated land is only 
591 per square mile and where 60 per cenL of the land available for culrivation still remains 
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CllAPTUn 1—DlSTRmUTlOH ASP MOVKUEUT OF TOFClATION 


THi. u, llie Ih1 

absence of prcsper means of communication seriously oO V 

population to this region. 


16. The varbrions m the densities of talub are even more maiW than 

divisions. The diagram below shows the densities of taluks. 


I^hafrant 


e - she wine tay laluk tte deosily of poptiiaiioo per sq. lUtts. 



1, «ai b< .e» Irom aW diapa™ ihal Aa 2 

=f te S S IfES'fcS ^ ^ j 

considering me outriDunw oi u i-'j «rltuied. The densities of taluks excluding 

character, the population of o nnoosite Bv comparing this map with the 

the mumcipal towns are 3 %KenXwns^re not excluded. 

higher densities that) those inland. 


k 

1 


>4 


In another map arc shown the variations in the demities <>1 excluding murn- 

doal towns b 1921 and 1931. One notew^thy feature of the figures g^ in tU 
Is that the actual increase—-not the proportional variation on the basis of 1921 figures 
is highest in die taluk which has the highest density, namely, Karunagapally. Of 
alKso those which have higher densities show as a ru e argef incr^sesjn 
ban this with lower densities. TTte increase in Devikulam and Firmede is only 40 W 
49 res«ctively as against 388 in Karunagapaliy, 307 in SK^hala and so oin The 
IZTon^l increase, on the other hand tells a difl^ent Ule. , 

lie^evikulam and Pirmede tKe density has almost doubled itself betweai 1921 ^d 19^, 
whereas in densely populated taluks like Karunagapally, KarthikapUy and Sherthala the 
increase has only been 20 to 22 per cent, and m intermediate taluks like Minachil. Kottayam 
and Changanachtfy It has ranged from 30 to 45 per cent. 


langanacnefy ii nas lauigcu iiuui jv w 

We have already seen the great irregularities in the denBities of natural divisions 
brought about by the peculiarities of the climatic and other conditions obtaining m them. 







































MAP OF TRAVANCORE 
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MAP OF TRAVANCORE 


Showfpg bj TaSuhs Variation In DensMy Popuiptlofi per Sq, Mllet between 1921 & 19^1 
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The inequalities become more marked in the taluks, if they are arranged by natural division. 

The factors contributing to these inequalities can be better studied by a comparison of die 
taluk B^es. The map opposite this page shows the densities of taluks by natural division, 
Agasihiswaram which is the southernmost taluk in the State lies partly in the Lowland and 
partly in the Midland Division. Its lowland portion has a density of 1,374 and the mid¬ 
land 619 only. Thovala which lies to the cast of Agasduswaram has a density of 612 In 
the midlands and 147 only [n the hi^lands. Kalkulam, Vilavancode and Neyyattinkara 
are spread over all the three divisions. In the lowland areas of these taluks the densities 
range from 1,998 to 2,184, in the midlands from 908 to 1,401 and In the highlands from 
53 to !24 only. Trivanchum, Quilon, Kaiunagapally, Karthikapally, Ainpalapula, 

Sherthaia pd Farur are situated endrely in the Lowland Division and their denudes are 
naturally high. In Chira3dnkil taluk whiti is partly in the Lowland and partly in the 
Midland Division, die density In the lowland portion is nearly three times as large as that 
in the midland. In Nedumangad the midlands are eight times as dense as the highlands. 

The midlands of Palhanapuram have a density five times as large as the highlandsL In 
Pathanamthitta there is only one person per square mile in the highlands as against 751 in 
the midlands. It Is unnecessary to pursue this comparison further. The point to he noted 
is that the taluks or portions of taluks lying in die Highland Division have the lowest 
densities, these are very much lower than those of the taluks or portions of taluks in the 
Midland Division, and these latter are lower again than the densities of the taluks or 
portions of taluks in the Lowland Division, The factors which contribute to such wide 
inequalities will be examined presently. 

1 7. In the meanwhile, let us see how the population is distributed in the taluks if Diiiributioa or 
they are classified according to their densities. The absolute and the proportional figures 

are given in Subsidiary Table IE 
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the end of this chapter. The state' 
ment in the margin shows the per¬ 
centage variations of the total popu¬ 
lation in the several density groups in 
1921 and 1931 by taluks in admini¬ 
strative divisions. During the last 
decade there has been a movement of 
the populaKon from some of the lower 
to the higher density groups, the largest 
movement being from 900 - J ,050 
group to the highest group. 1,050 and 
over. Nearly two-thirds of the 
population now live in places having the highest density. 

The distribution in the natural divisions is slightly diderent from that in the 

administrative divisions as 
can be seen from the 
marginal table. Accord¬ 
ing to this table 23'I per 
cent, of the total area, 
containing 62'1 per cent, 
of the population ot the 
State, has a density of 
1,050 and over, and this 
area is situated mostly in 
the Lowland Division 
and to a small extent in 
the Midland also. The 
portions having a density 

of 900-1,050, 750-900 
and 600-750 form 2'0, 

13*1, and 13'3 per cent, of 
the total area, with 2*9, 
15*6 and 13*7 per cent, 
ol the population respect¬ 
ively, and lie entirely 
in the Midland Division. 
As much as 46'5 per cent. 
_Jy 5*7 percent, of the populatioiu'has a density below 300, 
the Highland Division. 
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CPAITEI! JlTSiTHlBUTlOS ASD MOVEMEST OF FOl't’LATlOS 


The l-elotive deasities o[ the different taluks majr be expressed in another way also. 
For census purposes areas are generally classified according to the de^ee of density as 
follows 

“Dense" indicating a density of over 500 persons per square mile. 

“Fairly dense" 300*500 

“Average" *■■ 200-300 

“Thin" "■ 100-200 


“Sparse' 


below 100 


Densities of taluks are given In Sabsi^^y Table I B. It will ^ seen therefrorn that, 
six out of eight taluks b the Southern Dms,on name^. Agastbswararn. Kalkulam 
Vilavancode, Ne^attiniara. Trivandrum and Chiraymkil are de^e, N-dumang^ » 
fairly dense and Thovala has average density only. In the Division the density 

of Pathanamthitta alone Is thin and of Pathanapuram and Shenk^tta average, pd Ae 
other eight lalub are dense. Similarly, m the Northern Division Muvattupuia is My 
dense, fhodupula thin and all the remaining seven taluks denw. When the densities 
are calculated on the extent of cultivable or cultivated lands, all the Ulub 
divisions become dense. In the High Range Division the density 
whether It is calculated on the total or cultivable area w^hile Ibvikulain is 

sparse when density is calculated on the total area and fairly dense when it is cajcula^ 

o^^the cultivated area. By the application of J 

lo the talub or portions thereof constituting the nat^uTal divisions it 

that as regards the roeati density of the total area. Ae whole ol the Lowland and 

Midland Divisions is dense, while In the Highland which 

and Devikulam and varying portions of other taluks. Mina^l ha* avtfage density, that 

of Thovala, Neyyattinkafa, Pathanapuram Shenkotta T^dupufa and Pirmede is thin. 

and that of Kalkulam, Vllavancode, Nedumangad. Palhanamlhitta, Kunnathunad, 

Muvattupuia and Devikulam is sparse. H. however, ^e dens^y j f ™ ^ 

culdvated the whole of this division becomes dense, the number of persons per square 

mile being 591 * 

raetor. 18 In an agricultural country like Tr^vancore the factors that govern the deruity 

tag d«a.itr. popul'ation are chiefly those concerned with the ciJti^tion of tfop and the distribuh^ 
of ^e produce- Rainfall, soil, mean* of communication and ^e kind of cro^ cultivated 
^e the most important ol these factors. It i* not possible to isolate any one of t^m from 
the rest and^y it* influence on density mdct^ndently of the others. M of them 
^r^te jointly and it is their combbed efiect that influences the distribution of the 

pOpulatloEL 

19. Rainfall is one of the F^^e factors in cuitivadou. The varieties of cTom 

cultivated and their yield ^r acre depend to a very large extent on the volmne and 

distribution of the rain. Practically the whole of Trav^core, excrat three taluks in the 
e^eme south and Shenkotta. has a sufficient rabfdl. and some parts Lve even more than 
what is necessary. In the three southern talub the deficiency is made up by 
irrigation fromX Kothayar Project, and in Shenkotta by tank irripition. In most o^or 
ulub ‘he only defect in the rainfall is its uneven distribution, and m some talub exces 

rather than deficiency damages cultivation. A* far as Travancore is conc^ned raiball 

seems to have very little influence on density. Even m the same natmal division, regions 
with a high<^ rainfall have a lower density. Compare the ma^ showing the normal 
rabbli and the density by taluk in natural divisions opposite ^8“ 3 and Ampala- 
nula which has a rainfall of 105 inches has only a density of 1,236. whereas Karunag^pally 
a a rabfail of 89 inches has a density of 2.16 L Such variations exist even more 
markedly m the Midland and Highland Divisions. 

20 The nature ol the soil and Its fertility have a direct bearing on the kind of 
crops cultivated. In the Lowland Division the soil b b«t suited to the culUvalion of 
paddy and the coconut the Midland is more adapted to the cultivation of dry crops 
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Itice tapioca, and the Highland to that of rubber^ tea and cacdamotn. Paddy 1$ the chief 

food crop, and the marginal figures show that 
density varies directly as the extent of its cultiva¬ 
tion, The variation in density is not quite pro¬ 
portional to the variation in the area under paddy. 
This is due to other causes which will be ex^ain^ 
later on. Anyhow, the fact remains that where 
the land is more suitable for paddy cultivation there 
the density is higher. 
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21. ^ Means of eonununication are essential to the development of cultivation. It is lf««ni of 
those regions which are easily accessible and which contain the cheapest means of trans- “““'laieaUoii. 
port that attract people first for settlement. The Lovdand Division is the best in these 

respects, because it U the tnosl accessible portion d the country and is wdl served by 
water communications which provide the cheapest form of transport; aud it is here that 
we have the highest density. The Midland Division has a much better and wider road 
system than the Highland, It has 2,190 miles of good motor roads as compared widi 
496 miles in the Highland Division, and it has a density eleven times as large as that 
of the latter, 

22. A dose connection seems to exist between density, the proportions of eultiva- Culitvstiau, 
ble and cultivated lands, and the kind of crops cultivated. The figures in the marginal 

table bWr out this inference. In considering these 
figures one must bear in mind certain outstanding 
circumstances in the three natural divisions. Rice 
which is the staple food of the people is cultivated 
most extensively in the lowlands. Coconut, which 
is ll» most important money cre^ of the ordinary 
cultivators and the produce of which they exchange 
lor rice to make up the deficiency in local pro¬ 
duction, is also cultivatttl more extensively in this 
region than elsewhere. The chief cottage industry 
of iW State, namely, the coir yam industry, is 
cabled on almost exclusively in the Lowland 
Division. Fish which {s an article of diet of the 
large majority of the people is more abundant b 
this tract than elsewhere because of its nearness 
to the sea and of the large expanse of the back¬ 
waters and lagoons it contains. Owing to these 
circumstances the population which a square mile of 
land in this division can supp^t is considerably 
more than the feoportton of cultivated land to the 
lotd or the cultivable area would seem to warrant 
This is seen clearly from the marginal table" 

While the proporKon of cultivated area to the total 
or the cultivable area in the Lowland Division is 
only about 11 pCT cent, more than that m the Midland, 
the density of both the total and the cultivable area In the former is about twice as mucb 
as that of the latter. Besides rice, tapioca is also a staple food, especially of the poorer 
classes. It supplements but does not supplant rice. Tapioca is most extensively cultivated! 
in ibc Midland Division, This tract produces less rice and coconut, but more pepper, 
another money crop though not so extensively cultivated as ccx:onut, than the Lowland 
Division, but distinctly more of rice and coconut than the Highland. Hence, the density 
in the midiancU is lower than in the lowlands and higher than in the highlands. The 
Highland Division contains the least proportion of the above-mcjiKonod food and money 
crops, but the major portion of rubber and practically all the tea produced in this State 
are cultivated there. These crops arc mostly in the hands of the European planters and 
consequently though the opening of rubber and lea estates has increased the proportion of 
cultivated land to the total or the cultivable area m the Ki^lands, it has not corres- 
pondin^y increased the number of persons supported by land. From the marginal table 
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CHAPTER I^WSTBIBUTIOK ANU ilOVEMES’T DF TOPtLATlOK 


I>eniity in 
term« of *e»- 
pitr p«rfon 
and pmaLmltj 
in yardi^ 


given above it will be seentlial, though the proportion of ctiltivated land to the totd ar^ 
in the Highland Division is only 55 per cent, and that of ihe^ cultivated to the cultiva e 
about AO per cent, leas than those in the tnidlandst. the density of the total area in the 
former is about one-eleventh and that of the cultivable area between onc-tourth and 
one-lifth of the corresponding densities in the Midland Division. 

The correlation between density and cultivation will be made *de^ by llw 

figures in the marginal table. Rubber and 
tea have been excluded from this table 
so as to eliminate the disturbing factor in 
the calculation of density. The proportion 
of the area under food and money crops to the 
gross cultivated area is only slightly hi^er in 
the Lowland Division than In the Midland, 
but the density of the cultivated area in 
the former is more than one and a half times 
that erf the latter. The reasons for this 
anomalous variation., as have already been 
stated, are the presence of the coir industry 
and the large supply of £sh food available in 
the lowlands, ^tween tbe Midland and the 
Highland Divisions, on the other hand, the 
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variation in density corresponds almost exactly with the variation in the proportion of the 
area under food and money crops (excluding tea and rubber) to the gross cultivated area. 
The variations of both in the highlands are about half of wbat they are in the midlands. 
The conclusion that emerges out of the above discussion is that the number of persons 
a square mile of cultivated land In any tract can support varies directly as the 
proportion which the land cultivated with ordinary food and money crops bears to the 
gross cultivated area, provided there are no disturbing factors, such as the existence of 
industries, the avaifability of other sources of food supply like bsh, and the cultivation of 
crops like tea and rubber which bene£t the foreign investors more than the local people. 
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23. The average acreage available per bead of tbe population obtained by dividing 
the total area by the total population, and the distance in yards between any two nearest 
persons if the population were distributed uniformly over the whole area, are two 

-^ ^ - additional ways of expressing the density of population in a country. 

The marginal table gives the acreage per person at the different 
censuses in Travancore. The acreage per person Kas steadily 
decreased from census to census. It has fallen from 2 acres In 
1861 to less than one acre at present, A mi^e correct idea of 
the intensive density in Travancore may be obtained from the 
acreage of cultivable or cultivated land available to each person. 
Subsidiary Table !A shows that out of the total area of the State 
(7,625 square miles) only 45'1 per cent, is actually cultivated. 
The number of persons per square mile of the cultivable area Is 
1,072 and of the cultivated area 1,482. In other words, each 
person has only three-fifths of an acre of cultivable, or two-fifths of an acre of 
cultivated land. 

200 

The proximity can be calculated by the formula = in which d denotes 

proximity and n the number of po-sons per 1 (M) square miles. For the application of this 
formula the area of die State is supped to be divided into a number of equilateral 
triangles and the individuals arc assumed to be occupying the corners of the triangles. 
The figures showing the proxunhy in yards at the different censuses, given !n the table on 
page 4 of the Census Report of Travancore for 1921. appear to have been calculated on 
the basis of squares instead of equilateral triangles. The method now adopted is, however, 
more correct since the distance between any two adjacent persons in this case will be the 
same, but in the other case it ts not so because the diagonal of a square is always greater 
than any of its sides. The diagrams facing this page illustrate the ]yoiiiiiity in yards of 
persons enumerated at each census bom 1875 to 1931 and the statement below shows in 

















Diagram 7- showing the proximity in yards of the 
popufation enumerated at each census 
from 1875 to 1931 
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toilerele figures the proximity for the State and its administrative and natural divisions 
-at the successive decennial censuses from 1861 to 1931. 
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24. The “median point of population" is the point of intersection of a tine drawn Thf mHtwn 
north to south, dividing the country into two parts containing equal population, with ** “** *'**. 

line drawn east to west likewise dividing the population equally. The “median point of ?^ioa 
area" is the point of intersectian of similar lines dividing the country into parts of equal 
area. The “centre of population" may he described as the "centre of gravity" of the 
population and can be ascertained in the following manDer. “If the surface of a country be 
considered as a rigid plane without weights, capable of sustaining the population distri¬ 
buted thereon, individuals being assumed to be of equal weight and each, therefore, to 
exert a pressure on any supporting favotal point direclly proportionate to its distance from 
the point, the pivotal point on which die plane balances would be its centre of gravity, 
and this point is referred to by the term “centre of population,"* The '‘centre of area," 
similarly, is the pivotal point on which the plane, representing the surface of the country 
without the population, would balance. The meth^ of determining the centre of popula¬ 
tion is described in the foot.-note.i' The median point, and the centre, of population and 
area have been determined for Travancore and are marked in the map placed at the 
beginning of this Report. 
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CHAlTEn 1—DISTRIHCTION AKI> MOVEMENT OF l OFULATlON 


The posilton oJ the median pokl of popuiation in 1901, j|^9l 1 and 19^ is d«mb^ 
in the Cei^s Report for 1921. In 1901 the poirt was^at 9 14 10 North Utitode 
and 76® 41 ’ 10* East Longltiide, U was situated on the northern side ol the Achanbou 
river in MaveliWa tabl. one and Eve-eighths miles to the west of the main ceii^l 
and seven and three-eighths miles to iKe east of Maveiibra towm In 191 I the point 
shifted a little towards the south-west occupying a position on the soiije^ side ol the 
Achanholl river. In 1921 it moved slightly towards the east and in 1931 in a nortt^ 
easterly direction over a distance of 2-1 miles. It is now situateel on the northern side 
the A4ankoil river in Maveiibra taluk. 3 furlongs to the west of tb mam cMtral road 
and 8 miles and 3 furlongs to the south-east of MaveliWa town. Tb ^ 
of population at this census is much higher in the north-eastern parts of *e blate, ^rti- 
cutarly, in the talub of Pirmede. Devitulam and Tliodu]wla lhan dsewhere. and hence 
the median point of population has shifted further in that direction. 

The median point of area is at the south-eastern comer of Changanachery taluk and 
is about 21 i miles from the median point of popuiarion in the north-easterly direchon. 
The population is congre(pited more on the southern half of the western parts of the State 
than elsewhere, and consequently the median point of population lies to the south-west ol 
the median point of area. 


The centre of population is situated at the south-eastern enmer of Mavejikara taluk, 
almost althe point where it meets Kunnathiir and Pathanamthitla talub and is 14 miles 
and 2 furlongs to the south-east of Mavelikara town. The centre of area is m Pathanam- 
thitta taluk and is 8 miJes and I furlong to the south-east of Ranni If the distribution of the 
population had been uniform throughout the State, the centre of population would have 
comM with the centre of area ; but actually the former is 9 5 mdes to the west and 
11 '2 miles to the south ol the btter. which again shows the greater congregation ot the 
population in the south-western parts of the State. 


Section II—Movement of Population 


25 By “ movement of population " is meant the variation in the numh^s of the 
population Irom one census to another due to births and death, and immigration and emi^- 
rion. It is different from the physical movement of the people from place to place which 
will be dealt with in Chapter 111. 

26. In A Voyagt to ihe East Indies. Bartolomeo gives an estimate of the population 
of the St. Thomas Christians in Travancorc in 1787. He says “ b the year 1787, when 
a poll-tax was about to be imposed on them (the Christians of Sl Thomas) by the king of 
Travancorc they estimated dieir number themselves at 100.000 persons. " It may be 
noted that the present population of Syrian Christians in Travancorc who correspond 
to the St. Thomas Christians mentioned by Bartolomeo is 948.514. Bartolomeo 
gives no inlormalion about the total population of Travancr^e, but be says that 
•'Malayala (Malabar Coast) contaips above two millions of mhabilants. fhesc con¬ 
sisted of 90,000 Romo-Syrians, 50,000 Jacobites, 100,000 Roman Catholics, 15,000 to 
20.000 Jews, 100,000 Arabs. 30,000 Banians. Chellis and Komattis. 15,000 Europeans 
an^Anglo-lndians and 1,600,000 original inhabitants of the country, fits not bown 
how this populahon was distributed in the dllferenl teitilorics of the Malabar coast. The 
earliest availahle record giving the population of Travancorc separately is The Memoff of 
the StiTcey of Tiaeancote and Cochin Siaks by Ward and Conner. This survey was 
conducted during the years 1816- 1820. It was a comprehensive survey of the two Slates, 
taluk by taluk, and from the mass of details given it appears to have been conducted 
elaborately and carefully. Its defect, as lar as (he population is concerned, is that the 
counting was spread over a period ol four years and that there was no final checking on a 
single day as is now being done at the census. In spite of this de,fecl the figgres given are 
interesting. Travancore, whose area then was 6,730 square miles, had a population of 
906,587 and its density was, therefore, 135 persons per square mile. Its present density 
is 668. In the course of a century and a quarter the density has increased Bve times. 
Between 1816 and 1675 in whkh year the hirst systematic census was taken, the popu¬ 
lation was counted twice, once in 1836 and again in 1854. Very Iftlle reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of the hgin'es obtained at these early censuses. The Report at 
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1875 Census rdaring lo their gross inaccuracy ' observes, '"The entire absence of 

system, the utter want of appreciation in the utility of a census 
even now partially felt, and, if tradition may be believed, the 
haphazard way in which the village servants enunjcrated 
the people on /ormer occasions, all naturally point to the 
conclusion that inaccuracy must Lave been a main feature of 
our former censuses.” Regarding the census of 1875 the 
Report says that its results *' may safely be relied upon. ” 

The populations recorded at the different censuses up to 1875 
are given in the margin. According to these 6gures the 
pc^lation increased by about 155 per cent, in the course of sixty years. 

27, The Hr St systematic census of Travancore was taken in J875 and It revealed a Variation of 
population of 2,311,379. The second census in 1881 which was the first of the 

of decennial censuses showed a population of 2,401,158* The increase was 3'9 per cent, and taai, 
duriiag a period of five years and the annual rate of increase 6 per mille. Since statistics 
birthplace were not collected either in 1875 or 1881, it is not possible to estimate the 
influence of migration on the grow'th of population during the intercensal period, 

28, The population in 1881 stood at 2,401,158 and by 1931 it increased to 
5,095,973, In other words, during this period of fifty years the population more than 
doubled itself. The circumstances which contributed to the increase during the four afty 
decades preceding the year 1921 have been described as normal m the previous census 1931, 
reports. Famines and epidemics being rare occurrences in Iravancore, their effect on the 
growth of population has invariably been negligibje. On the other hand, af] the factors 

which favour a steady increase have been operating freely. The volume of migration has 
not been large enou^ to affect the population materially. Any abnormal variation from 
the usual rate of growth from census to census has, therefore, to be attributed mainly to 
the changes in the rates of births and deaths. Before proceeding to exaimiie the movement 
of population during the last decade it is necessary to compare the variations in the earlier 
decades so as to present a connected account of the movement during the past fifty years. 

For purposes of this comparison the population figures^ of previous censuses have been 
adjusted to allow for changes in the areas of natural divisions made at this census. 

29, The population returned in 1891 was 2,557,736, the decennial and the annual 
rates of increase being 6’5 per cent, and 6 per mille respectively. The latter rate was ' 
thus the same as that for the five years preceding 1881. The rates of increase for the 

decade in the different administrative and natural 
divisions ate given in the marginaj statement The 
difference in the rates in the several divisions has to be 
attributed to internal migration. The low rates in the 
Southern and Northern Divisions suggest that people 
might have migrated from there to the Central and 
High Range Divisions. But the majority of the 
immigrants in the High Range Division were not 
Travancoreans and it is, therefore, possible that there was 
under^enumeration in the Southern and the Northern 
Ehvisions, particularly in the latter, vvhere the low rate, 
notwithstanding its comparaKvely low density, is 
notably anomalous. Taking the natural divisions, it is seen that the Lowland Division, 
which had the highest density, had the lowest rate of increase, and the Highland Division, 
which had the lowest density, showed the Kijffiest increase. 

30, The population in 1901 was 2,952,157 and the rate of increase for the Slate 
in the decade was 15‘4 per cent. The sudden rise in the rate could not be explained by 
a rise in ffie huth-rate or a fall in the death-rate. The rates of increase for the different 
divisions are shown tn the margin and an examinaUon of the figures shows that contrary 

to the experience of the previous decade both the 
Southern and Northern Divisions showed comparatively 
high rates of increase. One should have expected the 
Southern Division to show the lowest rate of increase, 
its density being the highest. Migration would naturally 
take place only from highly dense areas to places of 
lower density. Of the natural divisions, the 
Lowland had the lowest rate of increase and the High¬ 
land the highest as in the preceding decade. The high 
rates of increase in the Southern and Northern Divisions 
in this decade, when compared with their low rates in 
the preceding decade, could only he explained by 
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CHArTER 1—DISTBIBCTIOS MOVEMENT OF TOPL’LATION 


imder-eD.imeTatioQ In these two dmiioM in 1891- The Cnnsus ammissioner for 1901 
examined the figures in detail and established beyond doubt that there was onder- 
cnumeration in the previous census,* He compared the population at one census 
with the population over 10 years at the next and noted the rales o[ decr^ 
successive decades. In this manner he established that the aclud population in 1891 
should have been 2,6d0.522 instead of the recorded figure of 2,557.73^. ;nus would 
raise the rate of increase m the decade 1801-1891 to lO'O per cent, and reduce that in 
1891-1901 to 11 *8 per cent. 

3t. The population in the census of f911 was 3,420,975 and the rate of increase 

_ 16*2 per cent. The rates icr the 

difierent divisions are given in the 
margin. The diffta’cnces between the 
rates of increase in the first three 
administrative divisions were not very 
large and might probably be due to 
internal migration. The natural divisions 
held the same relative positions as in 
the previous census. 
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32 . Tli^ population according to tlie census of 1921 was 4i{Kte,0&2, Tlie 
rale of increase for the State as a whole was 16*8 per cent. The tnarpna] statement 

shows the rates in the different divisions. Of the 
administrative divisions, the rate in the Northern Division 
was the lowest, being 15*5 per cent,, vrhile in the 
Range Division it was 42 per cent, which was only half 
of what it was at the previous census. Taking the natural 
divisions, it Is seen that there was a fall in the rate of 
increase in the Midland Division. Hitherto the rates 
of increase were steadily increasing from decade to 
decade in all the natural divisions. The increase in 
the Lowland and the Highland Divisions in this decade 
was not large enough to be explained by emi^alion 
from the Midland Division. !t will be shown later that the bw rates of incre^e in the 
Midland Division in diis decade could only be explained by under-enumeration in 192L 

33. The 1931 census revealed a population of 5,095,973. The rate of Increase 
in the State in this decade is 27*2 per cent. The figures in the marginal table show 

that in the administrative as well as in the 
natural divisions the rate of growth of the 
population has varied inversely as the 
density. Of the administrative divisions the 
Southern Division has the lowest rate and the 
High Range Division the highest. There is 
nothing to show that the sudden rise in the 
rate of increase in the Northern Division 
could be due to immigration from the other 
divisions. Any change in the rates of births 
and deaths would have been general and 
would have affected the increase in all the 
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divisions. The rate of increase in the High Range Division need not be talcen seriously 
since only two per cent, of the total population reside in this region, and most of them are 
immigrants from outside the Stale. If, therefore, the rale for the State shows an abnormal 
rise, the abnormality must exist in ait the other three administrative divisions and in the 
Lowland and Midland natural divisions. Subsidiary Table tfl shows that in all these 
divisions, the rates have increased from decade to decade with certain exceptions. 
Further, the rate of increase has been the least in the Lowland and the highest in the Highland 
Division in all the decades with some exceptions. The exceptions may be due to 
inaccuracies in enumeration. 


* CcmiDHt Jluport I, p. 
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TKe recorded rates of iacrease for the various decades, the annua] rales calculated on 

the assumption 
of an incr^se 
in geometrical 
progression, and 
the number of 
years required 
lor the popula tion 
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to double itself at the corresponding annua] rates, are given in the marginal table 

The diagrams below will mate clear the points which have been dealt with above. 
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The statement mvcn in the margin shows that the pofmlation has mote doubled 

itself during the last 50 years. Ihe average 
annua] rate of increase during the past 
four decades has been 1^74 centi 

During the last decade the rate of increase 
has been 2‘44 per cent- per annum, and U 
this rale comlnues the population will be 
double of whal it is now m another three 
decades. 
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That there was under-cmimeration in 1691 was established in the Census Report 

of 190T. If the necessary correction is made in the figure for 1891. the wtcs of 

for t& State m the various decades will 

be as given in the margin. Judging from 
the general tendency, one might think that 
the rate of increase in 1911-1921 is 
rather low and that in t921“l93l 
rather hi^. The movement of popula¬ 
tion in ih^ last decade will Im eramined 
in detail and the cause of this abnormal 
variation explained presently. In the 

meanwhile the conditions of the decade may be described briefly. 

34 ITie success of cultivation in Travancore depends to a large extent on the rain¬ 
fall and Its even distribution during the agricultural sea^ns. 

nessed the complete cessation of rain in any season. The lotof failure of « 

famine conditions has. therefore, been a very rare occurrence. In fact it 
famine, in the acute form in which it used to visit other parts of India, has never 
borders of this State. Owing to the late arrival of the monsoons or the unequal distribution 
of the rain during the cultivation periods, crops in some parts of [he country may sometimes 
meet with a partial failure, but the damages caused ^e generally not so ^eat ^ wide- 
lead as is often the case elsewhere in India. During die decade .1921.1931 only 
Jnce did the country suffer damages of great magmtude. and tU wi^ during the sonth-west 
monsoon of 1924 when an unusually heavy rainfall was record^ and 
of the lowland and midland regions was swept over by very high floods, 
was not seen for over hall a century. The ram that leU during Ju^ and Angusl of that 
year was as much as 50 to 75 inches at some places and at the hill stations there was a 
maximum fall of about 20 inches on a slnrfe day. Flocks of sornewhat less magnitude 
occurred again in the middle of 1929, but they were confined to the 
parts of the State and the loss that was caused was not so great as that m 1924 During 
Se other years of the decade there was no serious abnormality either in the qu^tity or in the 
distribution of the rains. In some years there was a small shortage and m some othtf s 
a slight excess of rainfall, but the loss sustained by the cultivators was comparatively small. 
It n^, therefore, be said that on the whole the rainfall during the past decade was more 
favourable than detrimental to agficullure, 

35 From the table given in the margin it will he seen that between 1921 and 1931 
net' area sown increased only by 9 6 per cent, while the mcra^ m the popul^on 

was 27*2 per cent. Une 
would expect that as papu¬ 
lation increases a propor'- 
tionately larger area would 
he brought under the culti¬ 
vation ol food crops. But the 
figures in the margin show that 
the increase in the area under 
paddy and tapioca which 
are the chief food crops 
of the country has been much 
smaller than that of other 
crops. The coconut pafm 
is the chief moiney crop of the 
ordinary^^opie and widi 

the income they get from its produce they buy paddy from Burma. The area cultivated 


the 
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with the cocoaut palm has increased more than the area under Eood crops, and the trade 
returns shov^ that the quantity o( paddy ioiported from Burma has also increased mote or 
leas proportionately. The increasing deficiency in the local production of foodstuds is 
being made good by a larger import of paddy from Burma for vrhich the Moduce of the 
coconut palm pays. There has been a phenomenal increase in the area under rubber and 
tea during the past decade. It must, however, be remembered that only about one>third 
of tbe formrn' and about ono<eigKteenth o| the latter belong to Travancareansj the rest being 
owned by the European planters. 


36, The prosperity of the agriculturist depends upon the yield he gets from his land outturn af 
and the price he obtains for his produce. The outturn of paddy, tapioca and coconut shown 

in the margin has 
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been calculated 
from the area under 
cultivation and the 
average yield per 
acre. In the case 
of pepper, rubber 
and tea, the figures 
given are the 
quantities exported. 
The local con¬ 
sumption of rubber and tea is negligible. A small proportion of pepper is consumed locally, 
but it is not possible to estimate this quantity, nor are the actual area under this crop and the 
average yield per acre known. The increase in the production of pepper may, therefore, 
be taken to be the same as the increase in the quantity exported. From the above figures 
it is seen that the increase in the production of tapioca and coconut is about the same as the 
increase in the area cultivated. The outturn of paddy has increased by 11'0 per cent., 
while the area has increased only by 2*5 per cent. The quantity of pepper exported 
shows an increase of 11*4 pn" cent. The increase in tea Is slightly less than that of the 
area, but rubber output has increased by nearly 245 per cent, as against an increase of only 
21'5 per cent, in area. This h due to several young plantations started in the previous 
decade having reached the tapping stage in the last. 


37. The price of paddy did not vary much except in the last year of the decade phc« af 
when the prices of all commodities declined owing to the world-wide economic depression. 

During the first nine years of the decade the price of paddy Huctuated from Re. 1 to 

Re. 1-4 annas per para (20 ]hs.> and in the last year it dropped to about 12 annas per 
para- Tapioca fetched good prices until the price of paddy showed an appreciable fall to¬ 
wards the end of the decade. The price ol coconut varied from Rs. 90 to Rs.93 per 1,000 
nuts during the first four years of the decade. It rose to Rs. 122 in 1925 - 26, but came 
down to Rs, 95 in the next rar, rose again to Rs. 122 in 1927- 28 and receded to Rs, 68 
in the next year and to Rs. 60 in the last year of the decade. Pepper price ranged 
between Rs, 120 and Rs. 175 per candy in the first four years of the decade. 

Since then it rose gradually until the peak price of Rs. 6^ was reached in 1928, From 

1929 onward the price beran to fall and in the last year of the decade it was somewhere 

about Rs.200 to Rs.250. Rubber prices were, at the beginning of the decade, ranging from 
7 pence to 10 pence per Ih. .At the end of 1922 the Stevenson Restriction Scheme was 
introduc^and the price began to rise steadily. In 1925 it reached 2 sh. -1 U dptf lb. 
but came down to I *h. - d in 1927, At the end of 1928 the Restriction 

Scheme was cancelled and from then the price had fallen rapidly until it came to about 5 
pence per lb- in 1930. By the end of March 1932 the price of rubber had reached the 
level of two pence per pound. Till 1927 the price of lea was exceptionally good. The 
average South Indian teas fetched 1 sh. - 7 d. in 1927. From the next year onward there 
had lien a steady fall and in 1930 the average price realised was I sh. - 275 d. After 

1930 the fall in the (tfices o( rubber and lea has been cataclysmic, hut we are not concerned 
with it here because it has occurred after the census. From the figures given above it is 
clear tlut the past decade, except the last year, has been, generally speaking, one of prosperity 
(or Travancore agriculture. 

38. The most important industries in Travancore are those connected with the pro- indiuiry. 
duce of the coconut (^m, such as the manufacture of coconut oil, the retting of coconut 

husk, the spinning of coir yarn, and the weaving of coir mats and matting. In 1921 diesc 
industries gave employment to 103,411 and in 1931 dieir number increased to 137,633 or 
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by nearly 33 per cent. Other cottage industries like cotton weaving, basket and 
weaving, paddy hulling, etc., also showed appreciable p'o^ess during the decade. The 
preparation; and export of cashew kernels is a new cottage industry develop^ in this decade 
which provides empioyment to more than 7,000 persons. Several new coir yarn weaving 
mills, tile factories and one match factory in addition to the one that already existed, wi^e 
also started during the decade. The total number o| persons em|Joyea in industries 
increased from 320,000 in 1921 to 370,000 in 1931, The increase is only about ! 5 per 
cent., but it shows that there has been fffogress in industrial development. The prices of 
industrial ardeles, like those of agricultural products, were quite good till the economic 
depH'ession set in. The price ot coconut oil, lor example, fluctuated between Rs.l50 and 
Rs. 180 per candy till about the end of 1929 and only in 1930 it fell to Rs.l f5. Since 
then there has been a much sharper fall. 

Travancore almost doubled itself during the 
and imports which was Rs. 11,40,76,4% in 
■30, The figures for each year, for exports 


39, The volume of external trade of 
past decade. Tire total value of exports 
1920-21 rose to Rs, 20.65,49,787 in 1929 
and imports separately, are given below 
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h will be seen from the above statement that, while the exports increased by 70'1 per 
cent, the impeu'ts increased by 96'4 per cent, during the decade. Till (927-28 there 
steady rise hi exports, but the next year witnessed a small decline and the 

following year a stilt further decline, 
increased continucjutly 
throughout the period. The exports in¬ 
clude rubber, tea and coir mats and 
matting, of wbich a very large portion ts 
in the hands of foreign capitalists. If the 
net receipts which fall to their share are 
deducted from the gross exports, the 
balance will show the amount actually 
coming into the country by the exwrl 
of local products. These figures, when 
placed alongside the imports, will reveal 
the true position of the trade. Hie 
marginal table gives the index numbers worked out on the above basis, taldag 1920-21 
as the base year. These figures show that the export trade of the Travancoreans in- 
creased by ^ per cent., while their import trade increased by 96 cent, between ^e 
beginning and the end of the decade. If the imported articles are divided into necessities 

and luxuries and their index mimhers 
cf *«,«./!« tuTuM» calculated, taking the figures for 1920-21 

as 100, it will be seen from the Ipble given 
in the margin that the import of luxuries is 
increasing much more rapidly than dial of 
necessities. The consumption of increas¬ 
ing quantities of luxuries should be 
regarded as a sign of growing prosperity. 

A clear index of the progress of 
external trade is the increase in the 
veto me of shipping. The number of 
steamers and country crafts that called at 
and 107 I in 1920-21 to 525 and 337 in 
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the ports in Travancore increased from 96 
1929-30 and the tonnage from 233,672 to 1,280,200, 
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Correct statistics of llie internal trade of the country arc not available, 'niere is no 
doubt, however, that the large increase in the number of markets and the rapid development 
of the means nl communicatinn have contributed greatly to the expansion of internal trade. 

The information collected, though not quite acemate, shows that there are over 500 
markets in the State which ^ves one market for every 7 square miles of cultivated area. 

Of these, 193 are public markets, 166 are private markets and 150 are evening markets. 

261 of them are held daily, 197 bi-weekly, 14 trl*weekly, another 14 on four days in the 
week and 23 once a week. The total value of the articles that change hands in these markets 
is on an average more than six crores of rupees annually. Besides these, there are also 68 
cattle markets which transact business for over Rs. 34 lakhs in a year. 

The joint-stock banks, most of which directly finance trade, showed a marked 
development both in their number and in the volume of thetr transactions during the decade 
In 1920'21 there were only 42 such banks with a paid->up capital of Rs. 14.76,661 and 

in 1928-29 the number increased to 195 and the paid-up capital to Rs.42,50,933- In 

1926 ifie Government of Travancote opened a State-aided Bank. During tfie short p^od 
of its existence it has made such progress that its working capita] now stands at Rs.27 
lakhs. Both external and internal trade was in a flourishing condition till towards the 
close of the decade when business began to slacken on account of the stringency of the 
money market caused by the general economic depression- 

40. Agricultural wages had steadily risen during the decade. At the beginning it 

was about 4 to 5 annas for an adult male and at the end it stood at 7 to 6 annas. The 

wages of other labourers and workmen reached their maximum in 1922 and since (hen it 
remained fairly steady throughout the decade. Until the economic depression began to 
affect the rates of wages, the labourers, with the falling prices of food stuffs, were in 
specially favourable circumstances. 

41. In the foregoing paragraphs we have seen the progress Travancore has made inTh* cmbdiiiIe 
its material development during the past decade, and we shall now consider how it 

affected the economic condition of the people and their standard of life. Large additions 
were made to the area under cultivation of the staple food crops. G>mmercial crops 
like rubber, tea and cardamom showed a phenomenal increase. Trade flourished except in 
the last year of the decade when the effect of the present world-wide economic depression 
began to be felt. The coir yam industry, the principal cottage industry in the State, expanded 
considerably, which naturdly led to a corresponding increase in the manulacture and export 
of coir mats and mattings. Rice mills and oil milU grew in number as wet) as in the volume 
of their output. The number of joint-stock companies rose from 190 at the beginning of 
the decade to 372 at its dose. As a result of special social legislation enacted, the 
marumakkatbayam joint family system which obtained among Nayars, 1 lavas and 
Nanjanad Vclla{as, who together constitute nearly a third of the entire population of the 
State, has been broken up. placing at the disposal of the junior members of the families 
facilities and means to take to independent occupations. The co-operative movement, 
which was initiated under State control during the decade preceding the last, made rapid 
DTogress, the number of co-operative societies having risen from 225 to 1,784, the number 
of members from 17,318 to 213,027, and the working capital from Rs. 3,37,321 to 
Rfi. 63.74,961 between 1921 and 1931, The co-operative movement, besides rendering 
financial help to agriculturists, industrialists and traders, tau^t the people prudence, thrift ana 
the habit of making savings for future use. The deposits in the State Anchal Savmes Banks 
during the decade increased from Rs. 18,60,000 to over Rs. 37^ lakk. L^ge sums of 
money have also been deposited by the people in various other banb, including the Postal 
Savings Bank, and in loans, debentures and other Government securities. The income-tax 
collected by the Government increased from Rs.4,17,963 in 1921 -22 toRs.6,56,109 in 
the last year of the decade—a sure index of the increasing prosperity of the businessmen. 

The sums assured by various insurance companies till the end of 1930 and the amount of 
premia collected from Travancorean policy-holders in that year amount^ to Rs,85,42,200 
and Rs. 2,24,662 respectively. These facts go to show that the material prosperity of the 
average Travancorean has been such as lo conduce to a rapid growth of the population. 

42 A rise in the standard of living is a necessary corollary to the improvement of the The ^dud 
economb condition of the people. How far the standard of life d the pet^e of"'" 
Travancore has altered during the past decade can be gauged from a few fads given below. 

In towns as well as in rural parts one finds a large number of new buildings, extruded 
on sanitary principles, making due povisions for light, ventilation, and drainage. The rapid 
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<}evdopment of comtnunicatioTu and motor traffic U taken fu!l advantage of fay dJ claisea of 
people. Tiie old canoes and bullock carts in which peof^e undertook long journeys are 
seldom resorted to now, and irrespective of the high cost of travelling, journeys are made 
even by the pocE'er classes in motor buses and launches. The unwieldy and ohen 
dangerous coconut leaf torches, which were used by the people even in towns to light 
their paths in dark nights, have been supplanted by hurricane lanterns and electric torches. 
Restaurants and hotels, dramatic performances and cinema shows are on the increase and 
are largely patronised by the rich and the poor alike. Tea, coffee and cocoa have become 
indispensable beverages to even the poor folk. These indications of the rise in the 
standard of life of the people are fully supported by the statistics ^ the import of 

necessaries and luxuries which have 
['rt'iTf car already referred to. How far the 

import of some luxuries is growing can 
be seen from the marginal figures show- 
ing the value of the motor cars, car 
accessories and petrol inerted in 
1920-21 and 1929-30. The value 
of these imports in the last year of the 
decade was ten times as much as that in 
the first year. On the other hand, the 
import ^ inece goods, cotton goods, 
twists and cotton threads, which may be regarded as necessaries, increased only 
from R>. 1.15,44.964 in 1920-21 to Rs. 1,62,71.002 in 1929-30, or by 41 per cent. 
A hi^jher rate of increase in the import of luxuries than that of necessaries has 
been 5»c position of the import trade of Travancore during the past decade. Whether it 
will prove to be an economically sound posiKon or not in the long run, it is lor the present 
a visible sign of prosperity rather than of adversity. 

43. The rosy picture painted above of the material prosperity of Travancore in the 
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EfTefit of thjfl 

SteZS^r.Iast deMdc is now being blurted by the economic depression which is swiping oyer the 
whole world. Though it commenced towards the close of 1929, it became 
acute only from about the latter part of 1930 and could not, therefore, have had 
any Inauence on the population enumerated at the present census. But it has alre^y 
lasted for neatly tKrcc years and tlicfc is no y^t of any abat'CtnenI in its sevciity* The 
detX^ession which is affecting the economic condition and the standard of life of the people, 
if it continues longer, will undoubtedly tell upon the growth of population in the present 
decade, and it is well to give h^-e a brief description of it for the information of the next 
Census’ Commissioner. In the words of Sir George Schuster. “The downward trend of 
the trade movement started m October 1929 after the Wall Street CoUapae in America, 
and from there the movement spread to other countries ail the world over. The depression 
deepened at an accelerated rate in 1930 and conditions became progressively worse as the 
year advanced."* TTie depression seems to have almost reached its climax m the early 
part of 1931. The prices of all commodities have slumped heavily. The fall has been 
^ch heavier b the prices of raw products which form bulk of the exports from 
Travancore than in those of imported manufactured goods. The prices of paddy, coconut 
products, pepper, ginger and other articles produced by the ordinary cultivators have 
dropped by 40 per cent or even more. The rubber industry has practically been paralysed 
and IM is sfrugjing hard to keep itself alive. Wages have gone down and unemployment 
has increased. Trade has diminished in volume and value. Money has become scarce and 
banks have reached the rock-bottom of their resources, The people are abandoning the 
luxuries and are finding it difficult to provide even for necessities. The rich, the poor and 
the middle classes alike have been engulfed m this whirlpool of economic depression. The 
distress is becoming worse day by day and everybody is praying and hoping for its early 
removal hy international co-op rtatlon and action. 

44 The protection of the health of the people has always ^en the anxious concern of 
the Government of Travancore. "The European system of medical aid was first inlroduced 
in the State during the reign of Her Highness Gouri Lakshmy Bhayi in 986 M E. 
(1811 A. D.) The first hospital was opened about rix years later mid the 
aonobtment of a DurW Phyrician also dates back to this period. The department was 
oraduallv developed and in 1036 M. E. f 186U A. D.) there were seven 
riona inie Stale. In (060 M. E. (1885 A. D.) the number ofinshtutioi 
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medical institu- 
institiitioiu rose to 31 

Vn'iVsb'there were 84 Government and 19 grant-in-aid insbtutions b which were treated 
1 975,328 patients. A Sanitary Department was organised m 1895 and was b course of 

'TFfum tbe9pt«b"ISjir'3«jme achnjitr at ihr LeRuliUrti? AisemhlT la iniroUuqini; iba tudiw audiici for iVSt-a*. 
f Xti»T*nO(w« AdminlKrptlon Report for IIW M. E- 41930-1911 A, I>.^ p. ItO. 
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dme developed into a major department of the State. At present there ate agencies in all 
the towns and in most of the villages to attend to sanitabou and vaccination, Elarly 
in T929 the Government launched a hig scheme of public health improvement 


collaboration with the Rocldellef 
drawn up and its execution 
propaganda to educate the 


masses m 


Foundation- 
commenced, 
health 


It- tli« nepcirted btrib tiod 

death raLp4 b^f duiiog tii« decide 102t^ 

31-5^ 
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in 

A comprebeasive programme Has been 
It mcludeii, among other thmgs. 
mattef^, the cojlection of accurate vital 
staKslics^ the opmas of a laboratory 
forteaearcb work and for the analysis 
of wateTp milk and other foodstuffs, 
the control and prevention of infec¬ 
tious diseases^ the medical inspection 
of school children, the organisation 
of Health Units to carry on intensive 
and comprehensive work for the 
improvement of public health, the 
investigation of the incidence of hook^ 
worm, yaw^t leprosy, dephantiasts 
and other dire diseases and the 
starting of regular campaigns for their 
suppression. As a preJiimnary to 
the carrying out of this programme 
two officers of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment were deputed to the United 
States to undergo special training in 
public health, and on their return a 
Health Unit was formed in 
Neyyattinkara and an Epidemiologic' 
cal Office was started in Vilavan- 
code. Both these sections £rs! turned 
their attention to the collection of 
correct vital statistics. The officers 
of the Health Unit commenced this 
work about the middle of 1931 and 
by house to house visits ascertained 
the number of births and deaths in 
each house. In ^^ilavancode tbe 
Epidemiological Officers toured the 
taluk and discovered the omissions in 
births and deaths reported by the 
normal agency. In both the places 
the usual reporting by the Registrars 
of Birtb^ and Deaths continued. 
The duparity between the figures 
collected by these two agencies will 
be discussed in another place. The 
number of reported births and deaths, 
though inaccurate, may be used for a 
comparison of the condition of public 
health in different years during the 
decade under review. Subsidiary 
Tables V|I and VIII at the end of 
Chapter IV contain the birth and 
death rates for each year of the 
decade. According to those tables 
both the birth and death rates of 
females have always been slightly 
lowo" than those of males. The only 
marked variation in the decade is the 
appreciable fall in both the fates in 
1924—25 and since then there has 
been a gradual risc^ the birth-rate 
reicKIng the maximum itv 1929-30. Tliese variatioDS are shoMm Id the diagram 
above. Except during the cholera epidemic m [928-29 the deaths due to epitfemic 
disease* were comparatively lew and their effect on the growth of populahtm wa*, there- 
foret negligible. 
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CEAITER T—‘PISTRIBCTIO!!? AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


45, The populatiod which wss 4,006,062 in (921 rose to 5,095,973 in 1931, 
S'tiie'dEmide showing an increase ol 1,089,911 persons or 27'2 per c^t. during iKe decade as against an 
iflanaai. increase of 16'8 per cent, in the previous. The difference in the rates of variation 
between the two decades requires explanation. Population can increase only by births or 
by immigration and similarly diminish only by deaths or by emigration. The net variaKon 
will be the sum total of the excess ol births over deaths and the balance of migration. We 
shall first consider the question of migration and ascertain its contribution to the variadon 
in the last decade. 

tbt bkiuoe at 46, Rom Imperial Table VI it will be seen that the number of persons bom outside 
?i^?.^’’‘"‘^"Travancoreand enumerated within it were 73.591 in 1921 and 135,103 in 1931. Of 
the immigrants who were here in 1921, if it be assumed that none ol them left the State 
during the past decade, some must have died, and their number diould be estimated In 
order to calculate the acnial number oi immigrants during the decade. Longstaff*s method 
has been used for this purpose. The average number of immigrants during the decade is 
taken as the mean of the numbers returned at the beginning and at the end of the decade, 

f, e„ Of IQ4 347^ number of deaths, calculated on die basis of a 

mortality rate of 20per mille, which is the normal death-rate forTravancore, in a population 
of 104,347 would be 20,869. The difference between the number of immigrants in I92i 
and the number of deaths, viz,, 52,722. would represent the number of survivors among the 
immigrants of the previous census. When this number is deducted horn the number of 
immigrants enumerated in (931, the actual number of immigrants during the decade will be 
found to be 82,381. 


The number of emigrants returned in 1921 was 30,260, Complete information 
regarding the Travancore-born persons enumerated outside India at the present census has 
not been received, but from the hgures so far received and the particulars of emigrants con- 
taiued in the enumeration schedules in which special columns have been provided for the 
purpose in this State, the total number of emigrants from Travancore, according to the f93l 
census, is 58,466. Appljring the method used in the case of immimants to emigrants also, 
/. e-, calculadtig the average number of emigrants in the decade and the number that must 
have died in the intercensal period, deducting die number of deaths from the number of 
emigrants in 1921, and then deducting this difference from the number of emigrants m 1931, 
we arrive at the figure 37,079 as the actual number of emigrants during the decade. The 
balance of miration, which is the difference between the actual number of immigrants and 
emigrants, is, therefore, 45,302 in favour of Travancore, which is 1 *1 per cent- the 
population in 1921. The increase in the population due to natural causes, when the influence 
of migration is diminated. Is thus reduced from 1,089,9f1 to !,044,609 and the rate of 
increase in the decade from 27'2 per tent, to 26' 1 per cent, which is equal to an annual 
increase of 23*4 per mille. This would be tbe same as the difference between the average 
rates of births and deaths for the decade, it the enuraerations in (921 and 1931 were 
correct But we will see later on that the enumeration in 1921 was nol correct. 


The WlAiicfc of 
mi^r&tioo to 
prevlo^i 
decMiei. 


47, !f the deadi-r^te among the rnmigrants md emigrants be taken to be ihe same 
for the previous diree decades also, 20 per mSlIe^ tke balance of miration for these 

decades in favour of 
Travancore will be as 
shown in ihe margin- 
The increase io the 
balance of migration 
between the last decade 
and the two previous 
ones is due to the 
development of tea and 
labairers from the adjoining 
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rubber cultivation 
British districts. 


which has attracted large numbers of 


Accoruy of the 48. If the enumerations and the recorded vital statistics had been correct, the 
vit^ lUtitiiu increase in the population due to natural causes from one census to another would have 
been the same as the excess of births over deaths during the intercensal period, TTie 
natural increase in the population between ]92l and 1931 is, as we have already seen, 
1,044,609. The total number of births recorded during the decade, according to 
Subsidiary Table V given at the end of this chapter, is 019,173 and the total number of 
reported deaths is 446,319. The excess of births over deaths is, therefore, 372,854 which 
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-i* only 36 cenl. of the ^tiiraJ increase in the popuJation. Such a large diference 
cannot p^sibly be due en^rely to mistakes in enumeration. The inaccuracy of the vital 
statistics is responsible for it to a very large extent, Jn 1921 the recorded excess of births 
over deaths during the previous decade was only a quarter of die increase shown in the 
census.” This time the percentage has increased from 25 to 36, which is certainly an 
improvement, but It is still so far below the mark as to render the vital statistics collected 
in the State practt^lly useless for the purpose of estimating the Increase in the population. 
Defects in registerbg vital statistics are not peculiar to Travancore; it is quite a common 
phenomenon all over India, At the 1921 census Bengal recorded an increase of f .440,246 
in die natural population against an increase of 756,590 according to the vital statistics, 
Tlie United Provinces showed an increase of 957,259 by the vital statistics, while 
actually there was a decrease of 1,350,510 m the natural population according to the 
census. 


The accuracy of the vital statistics registered in Travancore has recently been teded 
by the Public Health De^rtment of the State, f have already rdferred to the collection 
of vital statistics by the Health Unit in Neyyattinkara and by the Epidemiological staff 
in Vilavancode. The officers of die Health Unit confined their work to two pakuthies 
and two towns in Neyyatdnkara taluk. They went from house to house and recorded the 
number of births and deaths that occurred in each house, iudependently of the Registrar 
of Births and Deaths. The population dealt with by die Health Unit was 39,657 
according to the present census and 32,702 according to the last. The Epidemiological 
Officers included the whole taluk of Vilavancode in their op^ation, the populalioa 
dealt with being 176,220 in 1931 and 147,109 in (921, They did not make an 
exhaustive house to house visit as was done by the Health Unit Officers, but cnl}' went round 
the taluk and tried to detect as far as possible the omissions made by the ordinary reporting 
agency. The figures collected by the Registrars of Births and Deaths and by the officers 
■of the Public Health [Department are given below 


ntal 1106 If. s, {1330-31 A. H.) 
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CHAPTER I —DISTRIBUTION AND 3IOVBMEKT OF POPULATION 


The above table discloses very wide dispanti^ lpw«ii tbe ^ 

tbe Registrars add the Public Health Departoeut. b the Health 
by the Registrar arc 59 per cent- of the tiumbcr recorded by the Hwlth ^ 
tie of births and 50 per cent, in the case of deaths, while m Vilai-'aii^de ^ut the 
corresponding omissions are 63 per cent, and 48 per cent, res^ctively. 
are SfffJec in some ol the individual pakuthies- example, in 

omissions in births are a little over 70 per cent, and those in deaths about 58 per cen . 
Even the results obtained by the officers of the Public Health Department ma>_ not 
probably be entirely free from error, but they are far nearer tbe truth than the statistics 
Kcorded by tbe Regii^rars of Births and Deaths. By Wtler organisation 
r^ience it will clrtaiijy be possible to eliminate all sources of error from the vital 

From Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter it ^ be seen ^t the birth-rate 
in the State during the past decade, calculated on the report^ p jber d deaths was 20 4 
percent, and the death-rate 11*1 percent, of the population of 1921. In view ol the 
Accuracies in the reported births and deaths it IJ nec^s^y to ^ 

estimating the average birth and death rates. We shall liTsi consider t^ birth-rate 
and for this purpose the total number of births during the decade has to be estimated. 

49. Jf conditions are normal tbe birth-rate in a county will not vary widek 
from year to year. We have seen that in Travancore the condiLons of the p^t decade 
have been normal, and the birth-rate during the decade must have, ^erefore, been more 
or less couslant. On ibis assumption the birth-rate ^n be es^ated torn the ^ 

infant mortality. The proportion of deaths among infants under one y^r to the total 
number of bShs in a year will practically be the same as the "^ber of infants who die 
before completing the first year out ol l.OO^abies born 

before complcKng tbe first year, the largest numh^ir. namely, about 60 ^r cent., dies m the 
first quarter, 20ler cent, in the next quarter. 12 per cent, in tbe ih^ quarter and 8 ^ 
cenLm tbe last quarter. These proportions generally hold good for all counties. 
Researches in other countries have established the fact that a definite proportion of the infants 
under one year who die in a particular ^l have been born m the same Jbe 

statistici of infant mortality collected m the city of Hamburg are quoted ^^6 f 

Whipple’s Vital 5ii(irtfcs. They show that out of 2.75 :j infants und« one year ^o died 
in hAburg in the year 19)2. 2,006 or 73 per «nt. wi^p bom m 

calculations given in the Baroda Census Report of ) 921 it is ^n that om of l ^ Ubies 
bom in a year in Baroda 213 die in the same year. The infant mortality in lUt State is 
300 per ifooo births, and 213 is about 70 per cent, of 300. We may th^ef^ ^ume 
that this proportion holds good for Travancore also. That is to say. out of 1,000 babies 
under one year dying in a year 700 must have been bom m the same year. 

Next, the rale of infant mortality in Travancore to be ascerfa^d. '^e figures 
collected by the Public Health Department in Neyyattinlt^a and Vtlavancode may be 
utilised iJ this purpose. Infant mortality is expressed m terms of births in a ye^. 
Omissions in rernsterma deaths will ordinarily be counterbalanced by omissions m re^^ 
tering birtks. The infant mortality recorded by the Health Unit m N^atbnkara is 100 
oer I 000 birlbs and the rate recorded by the Epidemiobgi^l staff m Vilav^codc is 120 
S^ce the Health Unit was established after the middle of the year and the births and 
in itip Grist of iKe year i^efe ascertained subsequetiUjv omissions were quite 

Sb!" wi.b= of 39.m .b, 

Eoidemiobgical staff brought under its purview a potation ^ 176 220. 1 he rate 

Obtained hf tbe latter for Vilavancode taluk, namely. 120 (ter 1,000 births, miy, theretme, 
be taken as the more probable rate of infant mortality in Travancore as a whole. Ihe 
rate of infant mortality in Baroda is 300 and a ranch lower rate than this is what one 
would expect in Travancore. Here the crude death-rate is lower and the proportion 
of children in the population higher than in Baroda. These two conditions are naturally 
associated with a low infant mortalily. Compared with other parts of India extreme 
poverty is rare in this country. Though the density of population here is much higher, 
there is no overcrowding in the strict sense, because the village system of rabitatton 
prevalent elsewhere in India is absent in this State. TTie environments, the social status 
and die occupations of the parents affect infant mortality. The majority of the p^le in 
Travancore are agriculturists, leading more or less an open-air life and the opportunities for 
human organic poisoning are much less. Owing to these circumstances it is not surprising 
that Travancore has a far lower rale of infant mortality than Baroda or other parts of India, 
It may also be noted in this connection that any slight error in the rate of infant mortality 
will not affect our calculations to any appreciable extent. 
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We have already seea ihat of the habies below one year of age dying in a year 70 
per cent, would have been bom m the same year. If f 20 is talten as the rate o( inf^t mor¬ 
tality in Travancore, 70 per cent, of f 20, or 84 babies out of 1,000 born in a year die in 
the same year, and 916 survive at the end of the year. On this basis the number of births 
during the decade could be estimated from the mean population below one year. For the 
estimation of the mean pi^Latlon the numbers in the age-group$ of 1921 were adjusted so 
as to correct the minor mis-statements of age md the figure for 0-1 group was obtained 
graphically. Similarly, any possible mistake in the age-groups of the 1931 population was 
removed by graduation and the correct population in the age-group 0-1 ascertained. 

From the figures of the population thus obtain^ tor 0-1 age-group in 1921 and 1931 the 
mean population in this group for the decade was calculated by the method shown in the 
footnote.* The mean population in 0-1 age-gtoup for the decade 1921-1931 has 
been found to be 165,300. As has been already stated, out of 1,000 babies born in a 
year 916 will survive at the end of the year and hence for a mean populahon of 165,300 
in the age-group 0 - I there must have been 180,500 births in a year. The total births in 
the whole dacade must, therefore, have b«n ten bines the above number or 1.805.0M. 
it may Ik noted that any under-enumeration tn 0 - 5 age-group in 1.921 or over-enumeration 
in the same age-group in 1931 will affect the mean population below one year^and con¬ 
sequently lessen the number of births estimated. 

50. The mean number of births during the decade has been estimated as l.®0,500 in 

per annum. TTie mean population in the decade ttlculat^ on the numbers recorded in 1921 esieutiuedi, 
and 1931 is 4,510,000. The mean number of births during the decade, therefore, works out 
to 39*9 per mille per annum. This rate, we will see presently, is too low. 

The birth-rate in the year immediately preceding the census in 1931 could be 
estimated fairly accurately in the following manner. 


The population returned in the age-group 0-1 in 

1931 = 

If. as we have already seen, out of every 1,000 babies 
born in a year 84 die and 916 survive, the 
number of births in the year preceding the census 
must have been 

The population six ninths before the census, estimated 
from the total numbers returned at the census 
The birth-rate in the year before the cenius must, 
therefore. Have been 


StLUlOX llXM 


:ii<] 


211,940 


or 231,400 


5,035,200 

aai,4O0x 
S,fll!l!V,3U0 

or nearly 46 per mille. 

Ordinarily, large variations in birth-fate do not take place sudd^y, because futility 
is more or less a constant factor. The only cifcurastMce under which such 
mav occur 5s when tWe is a sudden rise in the populatioti of marnM women m the dulo- 
bearine aces ol 15-45, Tbe rise in the birth-rate from 39*9 to 46 per mille at the end 
of the de<Sle would only have been possible if there had been a large increase m the 
proportion of married women towards the dtHing penod of the decade As a ^ 

fart the increase in this proportion is so small as to be negligible, fn 1921 the proportion 
of msSiied women between 15 and 45 to the total po^lation was I6'5 ^ cent, and in 
1931 it increased only to 16-9 per cedi. This small mcrease is not sufiaent to justify 
L incLseTbl^^^^^^^^ from 39^to 46 per mille. It should dpefor«, be inferred that 
the calculated birth-rate of 39*9 for the decade is too low- H this creuM 
our estimate of the mean population in the age^group 0- 1 in 1921 is also too low. As 
Ihi, cMinM, WM ba*) on lb, po^lnlion .n 0- 5 nge-|oup. .1 

W been andet-emuneratioo in thil ase-group .0 1921. « there had ton^ suen 

n.oyyM-fitmn iKc DOtJulatioii of married women m the age-group 1 5-45 lo the total 

mdef-ermmera 10 p .i lA'S Dcr cetiL and in that case the increase m the 

bSf rate arSie dos^ oUhe decade would i^ve been justified corresjwnding increase 

birth-rate at the cJ . , of child-bearing ages. The possibility of under- 

m the population of _ |g 2 j suggested by the above figures, necessitates 
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5K TKe recorded figuffis were first adjusted for oftinor mU-statemente o| 

(TTie method followed ij'descTibcd m Chapter IV) and the Iwo sets of figures, 
compared, disclosed certain discrepancies of whi^ those given in the margin ^e ex^|ies» 

The population in 
! 0-1 5 group in one 
census should he less 
than that in (^5 group 
at the previous* 
This was so in 1911 
and 1921 1 hut tfi 
1931 the older group 
has a larger popular 
don than me younger 
one in 192 L This 
increase could not 
have been caused by 
a change in the rate 
of mortality because 

there has been no abnormal condition to raise the moTlalily rate, nor by inumgration 
because there are very few immigrants of the ages 10 to 15. It could not aUn have 
been due to systematic mis-statements of age, because such tendencies would have been 
present at the previous census also^ If it is assumed that the same fate of decrease 
should have been found at the fast census as at the earlier ones, the smoothed figure in 0-5 
group in 1921 could not have been less than 644,000. The possible under-enumeration 
in that group is, therefore^ not less than 47,000, In 1921 the recorded population in M 
group was F 11.547, in 1-2 group 73,450 and in 2-3 group 1( 4,715. Such a heavy 
drop from the first to the second group, followed by an abnormal rise from the latter to the 
next group, which U at variance with the results of the preArious two censuses and the 
subsequent one in 1931, supports the inference about under-enumeration in 0-5 group 
in 1921. 
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52. On graduating the figures in different age-groups in the 1931 population by 
the method described in the Actuarial Report of India for (921, it has been found that 
the differeneei between the recortfcd aod gt'^duated figures do nert eicecd the discrepancies 
usually present in ail censuses due to the minor mis-slatemetils of age, ft follows, 
therefore, that there could not possibly have been any over-enumeration in 0-5 age-group 
in 193), If the census figures had been padded its result would naturally have been 
seen most among children, because the least piartictilars have to be returned about them. 
On graduating the figures of 1931 it is seen that the number of children below one year 
ought to have been' a little more and not less than the number actually returned at the 
census. Evidently, if there had been an over-statement of children (n any community or 
locality, it roust have been counteracted by omissions in other communities or localities, 
so that the net result of the enumeration for the State as a whole Is approximately correct. 
Only on this assumption is it possible to explain the smallness of the difference between 
the graduated figures and the actual numhers relumed. Further, the fact that the graduated 
figures are sli^tly in excess of the actual numbers returned shows that there could not 
have beeu any over-enumeration in 1931, 

53. Assuming that there was under-enumeration in 0-5 age-group in 1 92 1 to the extent 

of 47,000, the birth-rate may be recalculated by the method described in paragraph 50 
above after making the necessary correction for undo’-enumeration* The corrected mean 
population in CVl group in 1921 will then be 172,800, the corrected mean population 
for the decade 4,545,000 and the mean number of births per year 188,600. The annual 
birth-rate lor the decade will, therefore, be ^ i.ooi or 41*5 per mtlle. 

54. The fertility of women, especially according to age-groups, is more or less constant. 
From the results of the fertility enquiry, described in Part 11 of Chapter V, it will be seen 
that in Travancore a married woman will have, on an averagie, 7 children born to her during 
the child-bearing period 15-45 years. If it is assumed that fertility at different ages 
during the last 30 years was constant — there has been no abnormal variation in the conditions 
to cause a sudden change in the fertility—the number of children born to 1,000 women 
who pass through the full child-bearing period would be 7 000. if the average fertility rate 
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the ajc^group 15-20 bs taken to be the SAme that at the age of 17* *5 thai In the 

age-gfoup 20^ 25 the ^ame as that at 22'5 years^ and so on« the eum >af the fes'ttlity rate« for 
f^OtX) women in the age-gfoup !5-20^20-25i elc^^ up to40- 45 will be fi40O»=*= 
According to Professor Tail's Law of Fertility^ '*lhe fertiUty a! the age of birth of progeny 
varies directly as the difference between the age and 50/^' Tlie fertillt}' rates for women 
in Travaocore, when worked out on the above hypotheses, are as follows 


Agti 
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If these rates are applied lo the married women in Travancore between the ages of 
15 and 45, the average fertility rate, r-e- the number of cbildren that would be born lo 1,000 
married women aged 15 ^ 45 in one yeari will be found lo be 250 in 1921 and 252 in 
1931. Tlie proportion of married women in die ag^-group 13 - 45f as enumerated in 1921, 
w'as I6'5per cent, of the total population. As it has been shown that there was under- 
ejjumeralion to the extent of 47,000 persons in 0- 5 age-group in 1921, the f^oportion of 
married women must ha\'e been slightly less than the above figure, m 1931 this proportion 
was 16*9 per cent. The mean proportion for the whole decade may, therefore, be taken to be 
16*6 per cent. The average fertiltty rate being taken as 250, the average annual birth-rate in 
the decade 1921-1931 will work out to or 4r5 per mille. This ia the same as the 

birth-rate obtained by calculations based on the infant mortality rate and the corrected 
populations in age-group 0-5 in 1921 and 1931 (ufde, paragraph 53 above\ 41 *5 per 
mille may, therefore, be taken as the normal annual birth-rate for the past decade. 


In paragra[^ 27 of the Travancore Census Report for 1921 it is stated ;— ^'ff 
the death-rate be 20, as determined above, to give an increase of 15*7 pet milje, the birth¬ 
rate must be about 35.'" The author of the Report then proceeds to estimate the birth-rate 
by the method described in paragraph 762 of the India Census Report for 1901 and arrives 
at a rate of 43 per mille for Travancore, But his conclusion is. “As, however, during 
the decade the number of marriages in the early ages has decreased, the fecundity fate also 
must have gone down. The birth-rate can, therefore, be safely put at 35.’* It has not 
been shown by what proportion marriages in the early ages had decreased and whether 
the decrease was large enou^ to warrant the assumption of a fall in the birth-rate from 43 
to 35 per mille. Whatever might have been the conditions in the previous decade, the 
calculations given in the foregoing paragraphs go to show that the birth-rate in the past 
decade was somewhere about 41'5 per mille. 


55. The death-rate cannot be calculated on Hardy's method because of under- D&a.Ui.rM« fn 
enumeration in 1921. The crude death-rate can, however, be determined trom the age dwadc. 
distribution of the population. This method is described in Charter IV, and for our purpose 
here it is sufficient to note that the death-rate in the past decade has been found to be 20 
per mille, the same as the rate calculated by my predecessor for the previous decade. 


56. The average annual birth-rate being 41 ‘5 per mille and the death-rate 20 per carreet df 
mille, the annual rate of natural increase in the population, after eliminating the influence of 
miration, would be 21*5 per mille, which would be equal to a natural increase of 23*7 tton. 
per cent, for the decade. In these circumstances the population in 1921 could not have be-n 
less than 4,083,000- If this is taken as the correct population in 1921, the enumerated 
population in 1931 which is inclusive of the immigrants will show an actual increase of 24*8 
per as against the recorded increase of 27'2 percent, 

• rf £i Vj the (inrahflr of ohUdron hjm to 1,000 woiwe 3g«l 17-a Jii onu ymj. it is hsutii^ vj bo tli- 

f ntilitVKte thu •i'.!# 16-te, Ift-U.-.19-20 slw- If * be tlw fwliiitj' r#t» *1 22 6 it la tegtn]^ i* tji|; 

f-jrtility r*te *t JiO-21, 21-82...,..S4-2,’l. SimtlMly ff iath# fartiMty ruld at tiie lUlfareot *^ 50 * in 26-39 
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CHAPTER I—DISTBIBCTION AUn WOVEMFST OF fOFULATION 
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57. In Ihe Census Report of Travaticore for 1901 it has bmn showa that there 
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189) ceDSPs^ and we have 
seen ihar in 1921 also tliefet 
wa$ some, uad^^enuinera- 
tion. The actual popula* 
tions. as epumc rated aad 
deduced at diderent censuses* 
aTe shown m the margin- 
The diagram in the 
margin shows graphically the 
diference m the vanations 
between the enumerated and 
deduced population at the 
last six censuses. Since the 
population has grown under 
more or less norma] condi¬ 
tions, one would naturally 
expect to get a smooth curve. 
The dotted line represent- 
mg the deduced population 
satjsGes this condition, while 
the thick Hne representing 
the enumerated population 
shows a drop in 1891 and 
1921, w^bich presumably 
indicates under-enumeration 
in those years. 
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58. From the last two columns in the marginai table 
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From the Hgures given below it is clear that there has 
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it will be seen that the rate of 
growth the population in 
Travancore has been rising 
Irom decade to decade. II 
the birth and death rates had 
been constant, the rale of 
increase would also have 
been constant. Evidently, 
either the birth-rate has been- 
increasing or the death' 
rate declining, or both the 
phenomena have been 
taking place simultaneously, 
been no increase in the 
proportion o( married women 
in child-bearing ages to the 
total population except in 
the last decade. If there 
had been an increase in 
the birth-rate Grom decade 
to decade, it could not have 
dierefore , been due to a. 


rise in the proportion of married women of child-bearing ages. 
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TTte proporboit of cJuJdf(5n lioJcr 10 years per 100 m^ied v^dikd in child-be^rmg 

period has risen from census to ocnaus 
as can be aeeQ from the Hgures givea 
in the margin. Evidently leftiJity has 
been rising or iidant mortality declining. 
The increasing proportion of childrea 
has always been a remarkable feature 
of the growth of the population in 
Travantore. 
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The fertilily rates worked out in paragraph 54 supra show that the fertility of 
married women is higher in age-groups 15—20 and 20—25 than in the older groups. 
Consequently, a change in the age constitution of married women will naturally affect the 
total fertility. The marginal table shows that the proportioD o( married women in the age- 
group ! 5-25 to the total married women in ihe ehiid-bearing period 15-45 has been 
steadily increasing from 1901 onward, except during the decade 1911-1921 which 

might be due to the 
inaccuracy in the cnu- 
meration in J921. The 
rise in ferhUty caused 
by the change in the age 
constitution of married 
women in the child' 
bearing period may be 
counteracted by the fait 
iu the proportion of the 
married women in the 
same age-group from 

decade to decade which has been the case except to a small extent in the last decade, ft 
may, therefore, be inferred that the birlh-rate was more or less constant during the past three 
decades except in the latter part of (he last decade. But slight variations tn fertility might 
have been brought about by natural causes, biological or economic, which it is not possible to 
dctermine.j 

The increase in the proportion of children may, therefore, he due to the decline 
in infant mortality. Infant mortality is the least for mothers aged 2(^-25,* The increasing 
proportion of married women in this age-group from census to census in Travancore has 
already been pointed out. The majority of women in this State marry at the ages of 
13'2D and it is probable that the hrst child is generaJfy born when the mother is below 20. 
At this age of the mother there is the least mcH'tality among the Grst'borh children. 
Educated women will take better care of their babies than their illiterate sisters, and 
the very high standard of literacy prevalent among the women of Travancore will, there¬ 
fore, materially contribute to a decline in infant mortality. Other factors, such as the 
social status and the economic condition, of the father, the facilities available for proper 
medical attendance, and the household duties and occupations of the mother, will also affect 
infant mortality. In the absence of reliable data bearing on all these points it is not 
possible to say whether rising fertility or falling mortality is responsible for the variation in 
the rale of growth of the population. It has been noticed eise^ere that fertility generally 
rises when a nation begins to decline and that a rising fertility is usually accompanied by a 
declining survival rate. The fertility enquiry conducted in Travancore has shovm that here 
at any rate the survival rate increases, instead of dec^ng. with inerting fertility. It Is, 
therefore, possible that in Travancore fertility is rising and mortality is declining at the 
same time. Such a state of affairs cannot, however, continue for long, A rising birth-rate 
may be accompanied by a falling death-rate lor a time, because the children wifi, in a few 
years, reach the ages at which mortality is low. If at the same time infant mortality is 
also low the crude death-rate will fall stiff further. This will go on dll the proportion of 
old people becomes comparadvely large, when the death-rate wU naturally l^gin to r>«. 
It is certain, therefore, that sooner or later the i^esent rising rate ol ^owth of population 
will reach a point at which it will remain stationary for some time and thereafter begin to 

ctectine. 


^ Whlpplo—Hfot SiaftXif**, p. 4te, 
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The nonnoJ 


_ 59 ^ lu paragraph ^ above the rate of natural increase of the population during the 

past decade has been worted out from the recorded figures and found to be 23*4 per miile 
«r annum. But, If the population in 1921 U corrected for under-enum^ation and the 
natural increase in the decade then worked out, it declines to 21'5 per nulle per annum. 
If similar calculations are made for the population figures of ihe last four or five censuses, 
the normal rate of natural increase can be estimated. This is only a theoretical concept 
because the rate of growth of population in Travancore has not b^n constant during the 
different decades, but has, as we have already seen, progressively increased from decade 
to dec^e. However, the theoretical normal rate of natural inerr^se may be calculated 
on the populations of 1901 and t93f. The earlier enumerations have l^n excluded 

from the cdculation because of their inaccuracies. The method ol calculation is shown 
in the foot-notc.s= The normal rate of natural increase during the last 30 years was 1 78 
per cent, per annum. It this rate continues for the next 40 years, the present population 
of the Slate will double itself at the end of that period. 

Vaptettoninthe 60. The natural population means the total number of Travimcore-born persons 
aatttrAi 4 oid enumerated anvwhere. It is e^ual to the popularion enumerated m the State plus etni* 

grants mim^ immi- 
grants. The natural 
population and the 
rate oE increase 
tKereof, according to 
the enumerated and 
deduced figures (of 
ihe last five ceitsuse^t 
are given in ihe 
margin. 

The deduced 
figures are these 
obtained after mak^ 
ing allowance for 
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undcr-emimeration in 1891 and 1921. The rates of increase calculat^ on ffie deduced 
population show a progressive growth of the natural popolatton since 1891 l^e increase 

which was lO'o per cent^ m the first decade rose 
to 16*2 per cent, in the next, to 19*0 per cent, in 
the third and to 24*3 per cent, in the last decade. 
These rates are compared with the corresponding 
rates of increase in the actual population in the 
marginal table. 

During the decade 1891-1901 the popula¬ 
tion of the State gained by 1 per cent, through 
migration, during the next two decades there was 
practically no gain, and during the last decade 
there was again a gain of 0*3 per cent. The gain 
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Hinieranta of iniinJiiiant* *i the heipnaing of the period, ^Tlhe itinuil of per unit migniiit 

and" th« nooibcr of yenTi. Tt' uaiiiiHr nf ofliigFattts in 1901 was 24,490 and iti 1991 it was 58,466. 
The value of it oau he teuml out fion' tha fulbwing cqHaliuo. — 

24^90 K ^ 63,466 

Ji =1-029 

20 
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i(hxi ■ r«29-i 

= 9.1,412 

Adding Ihe fthCfve fifiiJjetn til* i^rcise in ecdgrtiiU during the period (9.1,976), wi« get the 

vokine of einlBration as 57,336 dtiritig the period. 

Sunilarly th* voIuiob of itumieratiPii Can he oalimijited. The numhar of immigTenta in 1001 waa 
54 909 and in 1331 it tcorMsed to 193,103. The value af U In this eaio ia 1*030. The untnbe-r of deaths 
.lV.iir.lt iminieraflta is 69475 and the volnnie of iiuiuipation 193,675. Tins balance nf niigratien during tho 
tSio favour of tliQ SUto is, thiiiefaTe, 133,676 inlnua 67,SSS .»r 76,237, 
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tlirou^ migration shown above is only approiiniate. The correct gain has been worfcecj 

out on Lon^tad's method and diown in [^agraph 
46 supra ^ total gain ^ough migration since 

1891 can be seen from the proportion^ variations 
shown in the margin, taking the figures for 1691 
as 100. The actual population has increased by 
2'7 per cent, more than the natural population 
between 1891 and 1931. This is the total gain 
through migration during the last forty years. 

61. During the past decade the enumerated population of Travancore has increased 
by 27 “2 per cent, and the deduced population by 24-8 per cent. During the previous 

decade the enumerated population 
showed an increase of 16'8 percent, 
and the deduced population 19*1 
per cent. The rise in the corrected 
rate of increase from 19'I in 
1911-1921 to 24*8 in 1921-1931 

may appear to he somewhat large. 
But from the figures given in the 
margin it will be seen that there 
has been a similar or even a greater 
rise in the rate of growth of the 
population elsewhere in India also. 
A much larger increase in the 
population in the last decade than 
in the previous has been a common 
feature of all the Provinces and States in India. In Travancore the decennial growth of 
population has always been greater than in India as a whole and in most Provinces and 
States. 

62. The physical and economic conditions of Travancore are more favourable to 
the growth of population than those obtaining in other parts of India. Except in portions 
of a few large towns there Is no over-crowding of houses in this State. In rural areas and 
in many parts of most towns the houses are scattered. The cleanliness of the people 
of Malabar is proverbial. Even the poorest have a daily bath and keep themselves, 
their houses and premises as clean as possible. Living under such conditions it is not 
surprising that there is no serious or wide-spread outbreak at epidemics amongst them as else¬ 
where in India, The soil here is fertile and nature bountiful. Rain is generally plentiful, 
and though there may ^ some shortage or irregular distribution at times, it never keeps off 
entirely. The country gets the benefit of both the monsoons and cultivation seldom meets 
with total failure. Tlie ccontmic condition of the average Travancoreaii is. dierefore, 
belter than that of the average Indian, Such conditions naturally favour a hi{di birth-rate 
Bod a low death-rate. We have dready seen that the birth-rate In Travancore is over 41 
per mtlle, while tie death-rate is only 20 per mi lie. In other parts of India the birth-rate 
iTnOt higher, but the death-rate goes up to 35 or even more per mille. 
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Child marriage is extremely rare in Travancore. Out of a total of 1,027,297 
Tnardrd women only 2,484 are below the age of 10, and 26,198 below the age of 15, Child 
marriage is detrimental to health and will, therefore, reduce futility. Carr-&unders 
observ^, **It is also known that when of two races, both living a similar kind of life under 
similar cindilioas, one practises early marriage and the other does not, as for example the 
Hindus and Mohammedans b India, fertility Is higher among the latter than among the 
former ”* On the other hand, any extended delay m marriage tends to reduce the 
possible number of children. “Young womeri/' says H G. Dun jn. ‘’a 
iu— iurAm<>Ti Still in rcrwoductive period, t Carr-funders al 


'are more fecund 

than older *Womeu stHl in reproductive period,"! Carr-Saunders also supports this 
‘The earliest years are the most fecund years, and theretore postponement « 
reduces Se fecundity, other things bemg equal, by more than the fraction of the 
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CHAPTER I—DiSTRlBDTiOM AJJD MOYBMEBT OF POPCI.ATIOK 


mature period which la passed m celihacy."* b Travancore, thouA ihcre are very 
few child marriages, the majority of women marry between the ages of 15 aad AO and Ihcir 
fertility is. therefore, hi^. 

It is generally admitted that fertility increases as nervous cn«gy decreases. N. S. 
Fhadke says. “Greater nervous energy makes for less fertility’', and nice versa. In 
other words, there is an inverse relation between nervous energy and fertility." t A 
labourer who does manual work will have less nervous energy than an intellectual worker, 
and hence the former has ordinarily more children than the latter. According to 
Mr. Phadke, food, water and climate also affect a man’s nervous energy, and of the three 
ingredients wbeh form human food, namely, proteids, fat, and carbo-hydrates, the first alone 
provides nervous energy. People who live on food deficient in prolcids and rich in fat 
and carbo-hydrates have low nervous energy and high fertility. The staple foods of an 
ordinary Travancorean are rice and tapioca, both of which contain plenty of starch and 
very little of proteids. Again Phadke says. “A «ol and moist climate is averse to the 
growdi of nervous energy; and a climate which is at once hot and moist is most un¬ 
favourable. The climate of Travancore is admittedly hot acd moist Both dm food 
ibe Travancorean eats and the climate under which he lives cause a diminudon of His 
nervous energy and consequently an increase in his fertility. 

That the fertility of the people of this State is hi(^, and is in fact much higher than 
that of the inhabitants of other parts of India, has been proved by the fertility enquiry, the 
results oI which are described in Part II of Chapter V of this Report. The average 
number of children bom to iO families in Travancore ts 65 as against 57 in Baroda. The 
liiAesl average of 70 children per fO families is seen among die Indian Christians who 
form nearly one-third of the population, of the State. Not only are the number of children 
born to each family greater than in Baroda, the survival rate also is higher in Travancore 
than in that State, 49 children surviving in every 10 families here as a^tnst 34 there. 
These figures prove beyond doubt the higher fertility and the lower mortality in Travan- 
Gore than in B^oda. It is not, therefore, surprising that while the population in Baroda 
increased only by 14‘9 per cent, during the last decade, that of Travancore increased 
ip. the same period by 24 8 per cent, (the deduced rate). As a rule the rale of growth 
of population decreases as density increases. On this ground one would have expected 
the increase in Travancore to be less than that in Baroda. But in the neigh^uring 
State of Cochin which has a higher density than even Travancore the rate of increase is 
also higher than that in Baroda and very nearly app'oaches the rate in Travancore. 
Evidently, in the fertile soil of Keraja the population grows in defiance of the laws of 
nature. 


Moveowiit of 63- So far. wc have considered the movement of the population in the State as a 

the popalHtion Wcshall now examine the movement in smaller units, namely, the administrative and 

by 

iive dSvliilQii. 


natural divisions, and the 
taluks. The table in the 
margin gives the popula¬ 
tion of the administrative 
divisions in 1921 and 1931 
and the percentages of in¬ 
crease during the last two 
decades. In all the divi¬ 
sions the rale of increase in 
1921-1931 is higher than 
that in the previous decade 
and varies inversely as the density. The percentage of Increase In the population of die whole 
State during the last decade according to the recorded figures, it will be remembered, is 
27*2. It will be seen, therefore, that the rates of increase in the Southern and Central 
Divisions are somewhat lower, the rate in the Northern Division is somewhat higher and 
that in the High Range is very much higher than the average rate of increase in the State. 
Such wide variations must be due to the influence of migration and to a small extent also 
to the difference in the lates of births and deaths in the different divisions. The main 
cause, however, is migration, both internal and external, which will be dealt with in detail 
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in Chapter III, It U necessary, however, fca^ the present discussion to ascertain in a 
general way how far the growth of population in each diviston has beep afected by 
tnigralioD. The rale of increase in the population of each division will be higher or lower 
in proportion to the loss or gain through migration. Since information is not available 
regarding the birthplace of the emigrants by die divisions the State, the natural population 
of each division may be regarded, for the purpose of the present discussion, as the same as 
the number of persons bora in ihe division and remaining in the State. The rates of 

increase of the correct 
natural population may, 
therefore, be slightly 
higher than those given 
in the margin. Lilwthe 
actual population, the 
natural population also 
shows an increase in 
all the divisions during 
the past decade, the 
highest percentage being in the Northern, the next highest in the Centra!, the next In the 
Southern and the lowest in the High Range Division. There was no special reason for a 
decrease of 22 per cent- in the natural population of the High Range in the decade 
1911-1921. "Hie Census Report of 1921 is silent on this point. 

We may now cornfare the rate of increase in the actual population of each division 
with that of the natural population during the decade 1921-193!. The two sets of 

figures are given in the 
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margin. There is no 
difietcnce between the 
two rates in the 
Southern Division, the 
diSef ence is very small 
in the Central and 
Nor them Divisions and 
is very large in the High 
Range, The infer¬ 
ence to be drawn from these figures is that the Southern Division has gained as many immi¬ 
grants as the emigrants it has lost, and that the Central and Northern Divisions have gained 
slightly and the High Range immensely through migration. This is^ only natural, because 
the Range, on account of extensive development of tea cuitivation, has attracted large 
numbers of labourers from the adfoining British districts. The land cultivated with tea 
in this division has increased from 47,105 acres in 1921 to 74,616 acres in 1930, There 
could not possibly be much immigration from outside the State to the Southern, Central 
and Northern Divisions. If there is any, ^ticularly in the frontier taluks of Thovala, 
Shenkotta, ParuT and Kunuathunad, it will be counterbalanced by emigradon from those 
taluks to ^ adjoining &ittsh and Cochin territories. It may, therefore, appear that the 
didercnccs in the rates of increase in the actual as well as the natural population between 
the above three divisions are due to the diifer«ices Li the rates of births and deaths. The 
correct rate of increase in the whole population of the State arrived at alter making 
allowance for the probable under-enumeration in 192 f is,^ as we have already seen, 24 8 
per cent. This agrees practically with the rates of increase in the population of ie Soutbero 
TOd Central Divisions. The difference between the Stale average and the division rate is 
seen markedly only in the Northern Division. The conditions in that division are more or 
less similar to those obtaining in the Central Division and there could not, therefore, be 
any appreciable variation in the birtb and death rates between these two divisions. The 
hidier rale of increase in the Northern Division than the State average could, therefore, be 
ei^ainedonly by under-enumeralion m that division m 1921. A compar^wly low 
increase in 1911 ■1921 and a proportionately high increase in 1921-1931 m the Northern 
Division leads to the inference that the under-enumeration in 192! must have occurred in 
that dividon. If the necessary correction is made In the population of the Northern Division 
in 1921 the rate of increase in this division, as in the Southern and Central Divisions, will 
nearly be the same as the average State increase. The High Range differs from 
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the olJier divisions in having n cooler climate and a higher ralnfal), and in other natitfal as 
well as economic conditions. The birth and death rates there may, therefore, be diSet<mt 
from those in the plains divisions which may account for the lower rate of incJeaw in the 
natural population of this division; and the much hi^er rate of increase in its actual 
populatinn is, as we have already seen, due to iminigratioii from outside the State. 

64. The boundaries of the natural divisions have been altered at this census. The 
information regarding birth'place recorded in 1921 is insufEcient to decide the birth-places, 
according to the present natural divisions, of the population enumerated at that cen^. 
ft is not therefore possible to ascertain the variation in the volume of interna! migration 
by natural divisions between 1921 and 1931. The actual population of the previous 
census has, however, been adjusted for the chaugcs made in the boundaries of the natural 
divisions and the variations in the growth of the actual population ol these divisions ^we^ 
1921 and 1931 can. therefore, be compared. This, in fact, is more important than the 
variation in the natural populadon from the standpoint of the pressure of population on land. 

The rates of increase in all 
natural divisions are hi^er 
in the last decade than in the 
previous. In the Lowland the 
rate for the past decade is 
almost thesameas the deduced 
rate of increase for the State 
(24’8) and in the Midland it 
is higher. There could hardly 
be any difference in the birth 
and death rates between 
these two divisions and the variation in the rates of increase may not, therefore, be due 
to this cause. Nor could It be due to the inGuence of migration because the Lowland 
Division has gained 10,807 persons and the Midland 9,039 persons due to the balance 
of migration, both eiternal and rnlemal (See Im^ial Table^ V[), The on! 3 ' possilde 
explanation for the rate of increase in the MidUnd Division being higher than the average 
State increase is the posabilily of under-enumeration in that division in 1921. We have 
seen in the previous paragraph that among the administrative divisions the under- 
enumerabon was (^obably in the Northern Division. When the administrative and 
natural divisions arc considered together, the under-enumeration is found to have been in 
the imclland portion cd the Northern EH vision, cotajfftstng cHelly the eastern parts of the 
taluks of Qianganachery, Minachil, Thodupula and Muvattupula where, on account 
of the hilly nature of the country and the widely scattered situation ol houses, the amission 
of houses in enumeration is quite possible. 
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In the Highland Division the rate of groMrth of the ^pulation during the decade 
is considtf ably higher than the average rate for the State and is certainly due to immigra¬ 
tion. It is here that the greatest development of cultivation has taken place during the 
decade. All tea and rubber plantations are situated in this division and their total area 
has increased from 98,123 acres in 1921 to 136,602 acres in 1931, an increase of more 
than 39 per cent. If the extension of the area under other crofis could have also been 
includ^ in this calculation—unfortunately information on this point is not available—the 
total increase in the cultivated area in the Hi^land would have more or less corresponded 
with the increase in the population that division, which is 54'8 per cent. It may be 
noted that out of a total number of 120,369 immigrants in this division 
79,433 have come from outside the State. 
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65. Two maps are placed opposite this page, one showing the increase per cent, 
of the population in each taluk between 1921 and 1931 and the other showing the density 
of population on the cultivated area of the taluks in 1931. One wodd naturally 
expect ihe growth of papulation to vary inversely as the density of the cultivated 
area. We will see presently that this is true except in t^ case of a few taluks, 
espeebUy if the Latub are divided into broad groups according to their density as shown 
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MAP OF TRAVANCORE 

Sli4>wliiK liy TiiliiltH In AdminlHtrallve DivliEung tlic Dcagfty of Population 
twr Bet. :»lile of Cultitatcd Area In 1031. 
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in the marginal table. The taluks in the hrst group have the highest densities ranging 

from 2,039 to 2,642 persons 
per square mile of cultivated area, 
the average density being 2,359. 
The rale of growth of the 
population varies from 21*2 per 
cent, to 29*5 per cent, in the ditferent 
taluks in this group, but the average 
for the gt'oup, 25'4 per cent, is 
ihe lowest of al! the groups excepting 
Croup ill. The tafults in Group If 
have lower densities than those in 
Group I and the average rate of 
increase in the population Is the 
same as that of the latter. Croup III 
[s an exception. The three taluks 
in this group, namely, Thovala, 
Agasthiswaram and Shenkotta, show 
the least increase in population in 
spile of their average density of the 
cultivated area being less than that 
of the two previous groups. These 
taluks are more or less like the 
adjoining British territories. As 
has been pointed out in the intro¬ 
ductory remarks to this chapter, they 
originally formed part of the Tamil 
country. They have a rainfall 
about the same as that of Tinnevelly 
district. The people are mostly 
Tamilians and live in congested 
villages as in British India and 
unlike in other parts of Travancore, 
In these circumstances it is but 
natural that the rate of growth of the 

n ulation fcjf lows the trend in Bridsb 
ia and is much l ess than that of 
Travancore proper. A noteworthy 
feature of the rate of growth of the 
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Dooulation in Travancore is the large increase in the taluks included m the last two groups. 
K inverse ratio between density of the cultivated area and the rate of increase is 
very clearly in diese groups. The densities of the bluks m Group IV range from 8% 
to 1191 and the fates of increase from 25*8 per cent, to 40*3 ^ «nt., the average* for (he 
Uole group being 974 and 32*3 per cenL respectively. In the ^ last gyoiip the denSiU« 
arc the lowest, 431 to 647, and the rates of mcrea^ afe the highest, 58 4 per rent, to 
" 91-6 per cent. The large increase in the population <4 

the taluks in the last two groups is due to die extension 
of cultivation and the consequent influx of immigrmts 
from other parts of the State as well as from outside. 
Tlds fact will be evident from the oroportion of the 
immigrants shown in the marginal table. Agriculture 
is the main occupation of the peofJe of these taluks 
and the facilities which they contain for the extension 
of cultivation have attracted large numbers of 
immigrants from elsewhere in Travancore and from 
outside the State. Unfortunately, correct statistics showing 
the cultivated area in different taluks In 1921 are not 
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this inference could have been proved by facts and figures. 
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CHAPTER I — -mSTRLBUTIOK AXD HOVE HE NT OF POPCLATIOK 


** 66, In die foregoing paragrapJii we liave aeen that the population in less denselj 

inhabited areas ordinarily grows more rapidly than that in more thieWy populated regions. 
This is the general rule, but there are exceptions to it. In localities where the houses are 
huddled together in compact villages as in the taluks of Thovala, Agasthiswaram and Shen- 
kotta, the rate of growth, in spite of their comparadvely low deiiaty, is also low. In taluks 
like Karunagapally and Sherthala where the density is very high, the rate of growth of the 
population is also high. Owing to the scattered situation of houses there is no over¬ 
crowding in those taluks and the limit set by the means of subsistence on the growth of 
population has evidently not yet begun to operate. Consequently, the population in these 
taluks is still growing rapidly, notwithstanding their very high densities. Limitation in 
space and limitation in food supply are the two main factors directly influencing the pressure 
of population. The question of space limitation will considered in the next chapter and 
here we are concerned mainly with the food limitation. The pressure of population in 
relation to the food supply is, it must be noted, “ a relative term, depending on various 
factors, namely, on the one hand on density and rate of increase of the population and their 
standard of living, and on the other on the resources available to them for raising wealth 
and converting that wealth into the necessities of life required by that standard of living."* 
Owing to the differences in the resources and the facilities available for converting the 
wealth that is produced into the necessities of life, it sometimes happens that sparsely 
inhabited regions have an “ excess " of population and areas of greatest density are under¬ 
populated, In considering the question of the pressure of population on ihe means of 
subsistence we have, therefore, to tats into account not only the production of foodstuffs 
in the country but also the production of other forms of wealth with which foodstuffs can 
be purchased from other cotmtries. In Travancore, agriculture is the main source of 
wealth at present and the growth of population, therefore, primarily depends upon the 
extent of land available for cultivation and the condition of its agriculture. 

67. Malthus laid down the proposition that population tends to increase in geometrical 
. and the means ol subsistence in arithmetical ratio. This is not an absolutely correct 
statement and neo-Malthusians have accordingly altered it into a simpler ftH'mula, that 
population l^nds to out-run subsistence. The world taken as a whole has probably not 
yet reached the stage when the population may be said to be otil-growing the means of 
subsistence. Joseph Tenenbaum observes, " Science may stretch the earths crust to 
undreamed-of capacities. That the alarmists have often overstated their point can 1^ 
gathered from many expert opinions on the develo^ent of agriculture. For instance. 
Professor John M. Coulter, to cite ooe authority, in lus essay, “ TAe Meonfn^ o/ Popufo- 
f/on,” assures us that the revolution in agriculture is slowly solving (he problem of drou^t 
and disease as a result of which food production is now beginning to over-take popula- 
Iton.'* t But if the different countries are considered separately, there may be some in 
which the population has begun to out-run the means of subsistence. Travaticore, It will 
be seen presently, has already reached or Is nearing this stage. 

In an agricultural country like Travancore the extent of land cultivated per head of 
populatioD and the outturn per acre are the main factors which determine the standard of 
living. Edward M. East says, By the returns of the International Institute just before the 
war, Germany was tilling I'15 acres, France 1 "5 acres, Italy 0'98 acre, and Belgium 0*57 
acre per cepUa, The fact is, however, that these countries are not self-supporting. Huge 

quantities of food are imported annually .. ..It is difficult, even on the basis 

of pre-war figures, to End out with absolute accuracy just what proportion of their people 
these countries then supported : but from the most trustworthy data obtainable the maximum 
figures are:—Germany, 72 per cent,; France, 70 per cent.; Italy, 64 per cent.; and Belgium, 
37 per cent. Alter making certain slight corrections due to non-compaTahle data having 
been reported and for (crest products cujtivated, it follows that Germany really cultivated 
about 2*0 acres for each man supported by her agriculture, France 2*3 acres. Italy 2'4 
acres, and Belgium 1*7 acres. This gives a weighted average production for these countries 
of 2*2 acres per capita, an amount which taken by itself is not very far from the figure of 
2'5 acres pet capita estimated as the maximum possibility for the world as a whole,"| In 
Japan the area cultivated was only 0*32 acre per head of population or 0 45 acre per 
person supported by her agriculture in 1920, In Travancore the total cultivated land in 
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1930 was 2,201,295 acres and die per eapi7a share was, iheTefore, 0*43 acre. The total 
numher of persons supported by agriculture was 2,768,330 and each of them had thus 0'80 
acre ol cultivated land. The above figures show that Travancore is much worse off than 
the European countries and is slightly better off than Japan in regard to the average area 
of cultivated land per head of the total nr the agricultural population. It must, however, be 
remembered that the outturn of crops per acre in Japan is about 4*5 tons, while in Travan- 
core it is not even one''fourth ol it. Under such conditions the fact that each individual of 
the agricultural population in Travancore is able to live upon the produce of 60 cents of 
land only shows that the standard of living here is lower than in Europe or in Japan. 
Further, the cultivated area in Travancore does not increase pari possu with the growth ol 

the population. In 1921 
the net area under cultj-‘ 
vatioD was 2,008,960 
acres and it increased 
only to 2,201,295 acres 
in 1930 or by 9 '6 per 
cent, as against an 
increase of 24'8 per 
cent, in the population, 
'fbe figures given in the 
margin show clearly by 
how much the cultivated 
area per head, both of 
the total and of the agricultural population, decreased from 1921 to 1930, When the land 
under cultivation does not increase in the same proportion as the population, the standard of 
living must necessarily deteriorate unless the deficiency were made up by a cc^espondSng 
increase in the acre-yield of crops. In paragraph 36 above the outturn of the principal crops in 
Travancore has been given. The production of paddy, tapioca and pepper has increased from 
894,700 tons in 1921 to l,024.7fX) tons 1931, f. e-, by 14*5 per cent, and in the case of 
coconuts the total number produced has increased from 528,410,000 to 654,758,000 or by 
23'9 per cent. Thus it is seen that though the outturn of crops has increased somewhat more 
than the cultivated area, it has not kept pace with the increase in the population, ft is 

evident, therefore, that the population is out-growing the means of subsistence. 
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88. The standard of living is defined as follows in a recent publication of 
the International Labour Office, An IntemaUonai Enquiry inh Costs of Lfurrtg. “The 
term 'standard of living* or, as it has sometimes been called, ‘standard of comfort*, is 
intended to cover the sum of the economic satisfactions or utilities which an individual (or 
a family) derives from the consumption of the goods and services which he is able to obtain 

with his income available during a certain period of time....... It follows from the 

above definition of ffie standard of living as a sum of satisfactions that different individuals, 
living in different countries, under different climates and with different customs and tradi¬ 
tions will be able to obtain the same amount of satisfaction (i, e., the same standard of livingj 
by distributing then* expenditure differently over various commodities ana services." In a 
sub-tropical country like Travancore where the cost of living is low, a man will be able to 
obtain the same standard of living with a comparatively smaller income as one with a higher 
income in a cold country. But every nation should maintain a minimum standard of living 
suited to its environments and the average income of a man sKotild be such that he can 
obtain at least this minimum standard. In Appendix !V to this Report which contains the 
results of the economic census taken along wiffi the present p^uladon census, the per capita 
income in Travancore is estimated at about Rs. 51. The prices ol comniodities have faJien 
by not less than 40 per cent- on account of the present economic depression and the mcome 
per head, if normal prices bad been ruling, would have therefore stood at about Rs, 85. TIk 
T ravancore Banking Enquiry Conimittee has estimated the expenditure of a family of six 
living in comf ort at Rs. 678 which is equal to Rs, 113 per head,* The average income thus 
falls short of the amount required for a man to live in comfort and his standard of living is, 
therefore necessarily low- That it is lower than die standard of living in Western countries 
can be seen from a comparison of the quantity of food consumed per head here and there. 
“Food *' says V G* Kale, "is the essential consideration in deternuning the economic 
condition of a nation ” In Mankind at the Cr^s roads E, M. East points out that Pitldn 
lias recently calculated that an average adult in America requires a thousand pounds of dry 
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foodstuffs per year. Frcxn the figures givea below it will be seea that a fravaticoreatt 
does not consume even half this quantity. The staple artdes of food in Travancore are 
rice and tapioca. The poorer classes subsist more on tapioca thm on rice- rish also Jorms 
an essential ingredient of the diet of a large majority of die population. About per cent, 
of the rice consumed is produced tn the country itself and the balance is impor^ |roro 
Burma. Tapioca and fish are both local products. The quantity of paddy produ«d in 
Travancore in 1930 was 535,000 tons. This, when converted into its equivalent m husked 

quantity of rice inij^rted in the same year 
has been converted into its equivalent in rice). 
L consumed is roughly 460,000 tons of dry roots. 

The quantity of fish consumed has been estimated at aWt 60.000 toM. Tim total 
quantity of dry foodstuffs consumed thus amounts to 1,100,000 tons. In other words, the 
average consumption per head per year is about 460 pounds. 


rice, Would he equal to 356,000 tons, 
was 204.000 tons (Paddy imported 
TTie quantity of tapfloca produced and 


69, When the population of a country grows more rapidly than the means of 
subsistence, food and other necessities of life fall short of the requirem^ta of the people, 
and those generally affected by this deficiency are the poorer classes. Their lot becomes 
worse and they have to struggle harder for their existence. It is a law of nature th^when 
difficulties of self-preservation increase the rate of multiplication also increases. Thomas 
Doubleday says In The Tmt Law of Population. "There is in all societies a constant 
increase going on amongst that portion of it which is the worst supplied with food —in 
short amongst the poorest.” Increase in populanon diminishes the food supply avaiJaWe to 
the poor ; this reacts on their rate of multiplication and leads to a further increase in the 
population. The increase in population in its turn enhances poverty and consequently the 
rate of mortality rises. This process of action and reaction will naturally p on unW an 
equilibrium has been established between the rate of growth of the popu ation and the 
food supply. Nowhere in the world has this point of equilibrium yet been rrached. 
In Travancore there is no indication so far of the scales moving towards the posit™ of 
equilibrium. The population here is Rowing faster than elsewhere in India and the State 
is naturally getting over-populated. There are certain methods by which the evils of 
over populadon can be mitigated. We shall now consider what these are and see 
whetW they are operating, or could be made to operate, in this State. 

70. Emigration is one of die possible means of preventing ov'cr-population. It may 
be either internal or external. Internal migration from thickly populated repons to ^arsely 

inhabited areas within the country, as we have already seen in dealing with density and 
movement of population. Is taking place, but not to such an extent » to afford substantial 
relief to congested localities and bring about a uniform distribution of the popiffation. 
The sci^ for external migration is limited and the recent experiences of Indian emigrants 
in Ceylon. Burma, the Federated Malay States, East Africa, and South Africa, show that 
there are insunoountable oktacles to the migrarion, on any large scale, d Indians to those 
countries. As far as the available statistics show, the total number of Trayancoreans now 
living in countries outside India is only about 8,500. This is like a^ drop in 
the ocean when compared with the population of the State. Any appreciable increase in 
this number cannot be hoped for in the near future. The remedy for over-population must, 
therefore, be sought m measures other than emigration to foreign countries. 

71. The development of local agriculture by extending the area under cultivation 
and by improving the m^ods of farming will increase the means of subsistence and 
enable the country to maintain a larger population at a better standard of life. Travancore 
has still some room tor the extension of cultivation. Out of a total cultivable area of 
about 3,043,000 acres, nearly 842,000 aaes, including current fallows and cultivable 
wastes, still remain uncultivated. Much of this land may be poor in quality or so 
situat^ that by the operation of the law of diminishing returns it may not respond to the 
application of labour and capital as iibefajly as the land already brought under cultivation, 
'^e ddects could, and will, in course of time, be removed by developing the means of 
communicarion and by Improving the methods of cultivation. It may, therefore, be assumed 
ffial sooner of later all the available land will be taken up for cultivation and that it may 
be able to support the same number of persons as the land now under cultivation in the 
Highland Division of the State, which is 591 or in round figures, let us say, 600 per square 
mile. On this basis the land still available for cuidvation could support a populadon of 
a^ut 769,000 or say 600,000 roughly. If the present rate of growth of the population 
continues during the present decade, more than this number wll have been added to the 
population of the country before the next census 
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The onlj othef way of mcreasing the area available for cultfvaboti is to encroacK 
L^D the reserved forests. Travancore hm nearly a third of its area under reserved forests^ 
This is more than the proportion in most of the Provinces and States in Jndia as 

can bo $een 
from the table 
given in the 
margin^ It is a 
common notion 
of the man in 
the street that a 
large portion of 
the forests in 
Travancore is 
eminently fit for 
agricultyre and 
collide or rather 
shoujdi be 
thrown open for 
cultivation* The 
views of experts 
on the advisabi¬ 
lity or other¬ 
wise of disafforestation are confiicting^ but the balance of opinion seems to be predominantly 
against it. On this important question I cannot do better than give a few extracts from a 
letter which I have received from the State Ginservator of Forests in response to my 
request. 
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^^Tliere ifl no doubt i% general insptei^iajon in the minds of the people that oui-foxesl« 
contain defensive tracts ol land fit for paddy cultivation and other cropi?^ and it la 
equally true that people often clamour fOr such supposed landb being thrown open lo 

tliem for cultivation ..../lea matter of faeti these 2,48ti equai^ niHeiof 

Rosorvod Foreate and Lands do not give us an equal extent of eultiTable land - much 
of these are giddy hill slupesS of rugged recks> whiJe a great portion is only mere grMa 

land wheni^nothing else perhaps will thrive,.*.,,,...So far aa my knawledgo 

gr^es I do net think that there remains airy appreciable ox tent It to be yet tt^^vn 
open for this purpose/^ 


On the vexed quesiion of the inter-relationship between forests and raiafalt, the 
Conservator, referring to a Note on “TAe /n//if^ce of Foresis an the Storage and 
Rcgalation of tVaUr 5upp/i^'’ hy S. Eardley Willmot of the Indian Forest Service, 
says:— 

heaeen tbcreffom tliat not only la tha matulenanoe of forest areaa eaeentlal in 
the interests of rainfall and consequent]j of agrlculturei but that more important 
perhaps than these'-the destruction and denudation of timbor-clad hill slopes would 
give rlea bo ffoodsr ayElmtcheSp eilting up of rivers and streatnst and even the die- 
appearance of seveml eottreea of water eupply* jrmy add thatt 

d^plte oontroverfllal opinion on fehb subject matter, there can be no doubts 

(i) that forests exett an IMiieiice on the regulation nf reiufatl, 

(5i) that destruction of forests would eventually lead to floods, sjUing up of rlvera^ 
and the drying up or disappearance of straRms, etc,| 

(ill) that many foresee lad countries have suffered immensely owing to denudation of 
hill slopes and tliat several countries that h^ve been so affected are spending 
large sums of money to repair the dainagee and the residts of pa^ neglect, 
and last but not leasbi 

(iv) that agriculture mainly depends on the preserv^allun tof forest areas and the 
protection and safety of its waterwaiiSi etc,” 


In the face of such pronounced views of the Conservator of Forests, whose words 
in the matter of forest conservancy must carry weight, the possibility of the reserved 
forests yJeSding any appreciable extent of cultivable land has lo be ruled out. About 
4,4{I0 acres have been already thrown out of the Reserves for cultivation and in the 
opinion of the Conservator there may not be more than another 500 or 600 acres which, 
could yet be made available* 
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72. The average yield of an acre of land \n Travancore is small compared with 
whali$ being obtained in Western cwintrles and Japan, ^ example, the averap 

outturn of paddy per acre is about 5,000 pounds in Spam. 3,000 V? 

pounds in Japan and 1.250 pounds in Travancore, By adopljon of saentiBc methods 

Sf cultivation the yield can certainly be increased. The yield of wheat m h-n^gf^d, 
which was only about 10 bushels per acre m the middle of the eighteenth 
increased to 30 bushels by the middle ot the nineteenth century. If the yield of paddy m 
Travancore could at least he doubled, not only could the import from Burma W 
discontinued, but there would even be a surplus after meeting the requirements ol the 
present population. The question is, Could the yield U doubled? If the exj^mple of 

forei^ countries is foUowed. there is no reason why it could not be. But thtfe are 

oert^n serious obstacles to the general adoption of scientific methods of cultivation m 
Travancore. The foremost of these is the minute size to which holdings have been 
reduced by sub-division and fragmentation. From the statistics collected ia connection 
with the economic census it is seen that about 10 percent, of the hoJdmgs in 
Travancore are below 50 cents, 36 per cent, below one acre, 67 P®" «ut. below 5 acres, 
95*5 per cent, below 10 acres, and only 4-5 percent, of the total holdings are of 10 acres 
or more. The size of an economic holding varies accordmg to the conditions obtaining in 
different countries. It should ordinarily be such as will provide the m^ns of subsistence 
to a family accordmg to the standard of living current in the country, if a family consists 
of five members, the holding should at least be iO acres in extent in Travancore, and if 
there are two workers in the family each worker will have 5 acres. U 10 acres is 
considered to be the size of an economic holding, more than 95 per cent, of the hqldmgs m 
Travancore are uneconomic. The introduction of scientific methods of culbvaUon. how¬ 
ever much the Department of Agriculture may try, cannot make much headway under such 
conditions. The chronic indebtedness of the cultivator is another handicap to agriculture 
The Travancore Banking inquiry Committee has estimated the total indebtedness of 
the rural population at Rs, 25 crores. It is not lesithan 20 crores according to the 
figures collected in the economic census. When there is such a h^vy bad of debt 
hanging round the cultivator’s neck. It is next to impossible for him to find the money to 
invest in improved implements and chemical manures. He is, thcref^e, o lige to carry 
on cultivation in his old primitive way and rest content with what little he ts able to get 
out of his land. The Government of Travancore is doing all that is possible to heJp him 
financially. Taccatii loans are being granted, the co-operatiye movement has been startid 
and is being developed rapidly, and a Land Mortgage Bank has recenUy been established. 
In spite ol these ratasures of relief the financial position of the agriculturists has not 
improved materially. On the other hand, it has now become really embarrassing on account 
of the terrible economic depression. Under such circumstances the progress in revolu- 
rionising the methods of agriculture is bound to be slow, and any increase that may be 
brought about in the outturn of crops from the present cultivated area by this slow process 
of agricultural improvement is not likely to keep pace with the growth of the population. 




73. In countries where agriculture fails to supply the requirements ^ the people, 

^ industry and commerce make up the deficiency. This is wbat one finds in Western 
countries where, since the Industrial Revolution, there has been a large exodus of the people 
from the rural parts to the towns, abandoning agriculture and seeking employment in industries. 
In Travancore the development of industries has so far not been very appreciable, and 
consequently agriculture has had to absorb a large majority of the numbers that are being 
added to the population year after year. We see this from the mcreasmg proportion of the 
population that is being supported by agriculture from census to census. The proportion 
was 47*4 per cent, of the total population in 1901, 53*6 per cent, in 1911, 5T7 par cent, in 
1921 and 54*3 per cent, in 1931, 1921 was an exception probably due to the inaccuracies 

in enumeration. !n this respect Travancore is only following the lead of India. Tlw 
population supported by agriculture in India was 61'I per cent, in 1891, 66'5 per cent, in 
1901, 72-7 per cent, in 1911 and 72‘98 per cent, in 1921. The resources of agriculture 
are already over-taxed. It is supporting more population than it could, naturally at a 
reduced standard of life. What is really necessary is to draw away a portion of the 
population from agriculture instead of adding to its numbers from year to year. We have seen 
that in an economic holding every agricultural worker should have at least five acres of arable 
land At present there are over 900,000 agricultural workers in TravaneWe and each of 
them has hardly 2^ acres of land under cultivation. To double this area half the number 
of workers, /. e., 450,000 of them, should be drawn away from agriculture. To provide 
employment to this surplus agricultural population and to the numbers that are being added to 
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the general poputaKon year after year, mcJiutry and commerce have to be developed. At 
preseat these employ only about 545,000 persons as against 517,000 employed m 1921. In 
cither words, the devclopinent of industry and commerce has been so small dming the last 
decade that the number engaged on these occupations has increased only by about 5'4 per 
cent. IndnstriaJiiation at a more rapid pace will alone enable the country to provide the 
means of subsistence to the growing population, which could not possibly be aUorbed by 
agriculture, developing, as it does, rather slowly under many limitations and handicaps. 

74. In spite of the best efforts that may be made Jor the development of the natural chtcEi an the 
resources o( ffie country, its industries and commerce, it is doubtful whether the problem of popa- 
o( the increasing numbers of the population could be solved by such development alone, 
unaided by some method of checking ffie enormous growth that is now taking place. There 
are only two ways of do^ng it. Ei^er the birth-rate must decrease or the death-rate must 
increase. The latter is Inhuman. ,41! civilized Governments have set their foot on it and 
have taken strong measures to stamp out such brutal practices as infanticide and abortion. 

They have not only prevented the deliberate taking away of lives but have gone ftirfher 
and adopted effective measures to reduce the incidence of death caused by disease, famine, 
and oAer natural causes. The result is that the death-rate in all countries is steadily 
declining. In England, far example, the death-rate per mille decreased from 23 in 1853 
to ! 3 in (916, in Germany from 27 in 1876 to 1 7 in 1911, and in France from 37 in 
I78f to 19 in 1910. In Travancore, owing to the absence of correct vital statistics it is 
not possible to say in what proportion the death-rate is decreasing, if at all. As a result of 
the liberal medical aid that has been provided and the steps taken to improve sanitation 
and public health dealK-rate must undoubtedly be moving downward. Thus, the 
operation of the '‘positive or life-destroying” checks on the growth of the population is being 
eliminated, and rightly too. But unless the corresponding "prudential or birth-preventing” 
checks are made to operate freely at the same time, the combined effect of a falling death-rate 
and a rising birth-rate will lead to an increasingly larger population than the country could 
support 

The question of birth-control is a thorny field. A heated controversy has ranged 
round it during the past half a centtfl*y and public opinion is still sharply divided on it. 

The Unemplo]|ment Enquiry Committee in Travancore recorded some e^’idence on the 
desirability of introducing birth-control methods in this Slate, but their conclusion, after 
weighing both sides of the question, was this: “Though we admit considerable force in 
the argurnent indicated above and though we agree that Travancore is over-populated 
under existing economic circumstances, it appears to us that public opinion in Travancore 
is not prepared to view with approval proposals of this nature. But we agree that public 
offinion should be more fully awakened to the facts than it appears to be at present.”* 
Birth-prevention by artificia] methods is revolting to the religious sentiments of the people, 
but it must be remembered that prevention of birth Is more humane than to bring children 
into existence and allow them to suffer and die of agony. If the religious senrijnent 
dictates against artificial birth-control, the humanitarian sentiment ought to counsel self- 
control. Travancore, however, shows no sign yet of limiting the siie of the family either 
by contraceptive methods or by a regulated married life. 


Section III—Houses and Families 

75, The definition of’house’in Travancore has not varied at different censuses. 

It has always been defined as the dwelling place of one or more families with their hame. 
resident servants, having a separate entrance from the common way. The common way 
does not necessarily mean a public way, ft may be any common way or even a }‘ard 
from which there is a separate entrance to the house. Servants' quarters or other separate 
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residenda] buildbgs situated Id a compound, which may have 
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mostly iBhabilants of therefore, made mistakes in deciding 

“bel^'a dWliS^ ^a» sbonld be treated as a separate house er not. as per die debnitlon 

given. 
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^ I I ‘^A kmtitf*B 1 ‘elijmed at the present census is 929,930 

76 . Tl« number ol^pKd_bous^«^.mrt^,_^ 7^,827 at the last eensos. 

The percentage of increase in houses and 
population during the last four decades are 
given m the marginal table. The difierence 
between the two percentages was 3 in the first 
decade. 2 b the second, 1 9 b the third and 
5*1 in the last decade. The variation in this 
difference h mainly due to variation in the 
proportion of children under (0 years as can 
be seen from the roarpnal figures. From 1921 
to 1931 the proportion of children under 10 
increased from 26-8 per cent, of the total 
population to 30‘4 per cent. If this increase 
be discounted from the increase in the total 
populalbn, the difference between the rates 
of growth in the population and houses durbg 
the last decade would drop from 5' 1 to 1 ‘5 per cent. 
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less uniform vitK the mcrease in the 
population. The distribution of the 
houses and the variations in houses 
and population by administrative and 
natural divisions are shown in the 
marginal table. One striking fact 
which the figures reveal is that 
though the rale of increase in houses 
is the same b the Central and the 
Northern Divisions, the rate of 
growth of popJation is higher in 
the latter than in the former. This 
may probably be due, at least 
partly, to the inaccuracies in the 
enumeration in 1921. 
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77* Wheti more than one conmien^l family lived in the same honse,^ the name of the «f 

head csf each famtljr was entered in the house list and the block liat. Tlie number of 
such additional famifies, abstracted from the block lists, was found to be only 2,382 in the 
whole State, of which b767 were in municipal towns and the remaining 6)5 only in all 
the taluks together. The practice of separate families living in the same house is not so 
common in this country at present. Even on a limited scale it is seen more in towns than 
in rural parts. The total number of families found b die State at the time o| the census is 
937,312, This gives on an average 5*46 persons per farnily, while the av^^age number of 
persons per house is 5^48. 


78, The numher of persons per house at the last four censuses is shown in Sub- 
sidlafy Table VII at the end of this chapter. The figures for f921 and 1931 are given m 

the margb. The average number 
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of persons per house has steadily 
risen from census to census. It was 

5‘Ofl b 1901,5M7 b 19IK 5*26 
b 1921 and 5‘48m 1931. These 

figures show that die rale of con¬ 
struction of new houses is not keep- 
bg pai'e with the growth of die 
populatiout and conse<fuently the 
house-room available to each person 
b gradually dimbishing. In 1931 
every 100 houses have had to 
accommedate 40 persons more than 
in 1901. Takbg die diderent 
admbistrative divisions it Is seen 
that the Southern Division has the 
highest number of persons per bouse^ and the High Range the lowest. TTie Northern 
Division has a slightly higher average than the Central^ though it has a lower density than 
the latter^ In the natural divisions the variation in the number of persons per house varies 
direedy as the density. 

79. Subsidiary Table VH gives the number of houses per square mile at each of the 

last four censuses. The figures for 
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192) and f 931 are extracted b the 
margin* As is to he expected the 
number of houses per square mde 
has risen durbg the last decade b 
all the administrative and natural 
divisions, corresponding to the 
berease in the population and b the 
density. The Lowland Division 
which b the most densely populated 
region has naturally the highest 
number of houses per square mile 
and the Hi^and with its least 
density has the smallest number, 
b the former ihefe are 10 times as 
many house* per square mile as 
strildng when the number per square 
mile of cultivable or cultivated 
area is considered as can be seen 
from the margbal figures. The 
houses in the Lowland Division 
are getting so crowded that there 
is only a lilde over an acre and a 
half 4^ cultivated land for each 
house in that divbion, while m 
the Highland each house gets 
nearly 5i acres and in the Mid¬ 
land about 2| acres* 
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80* The tetideticj for the over-crowdmg oJ liouses in thictly populated areas can be 
seen more clearly from the marginal table showing the approximate distance in yards frr— 

house to house 


om 
m the 

State and in ihe different 
divisions at each of the 
last lour censuses^ on the 
assumption o| a uniform 
distribution of the 
bouses. The Bgures 
speak for themselves^ 
The average distance 
from house to house has 
fallen from 216*9 yards 
in 1901 to F71^2 yards 
in 1931 for the State as 
a whole. In the ad- 
minisifative divisions 
the houses in the 

Southern Division are three times as near to one another as those in the High Range, while 
in ihe natural divisions the distance from one house to another in the Lowland is less than 
one-fourth of what it is in the Highland. 
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8 [. The discussion in the foregoing paragraphs gives no due whatsoever as to whether 
there is any tendency for the breaking-up of joint families in Travancore. The enactment 
of social legislation, permitting the partition of the common properties of matriarchal 
tarvOdds, already referred to, should naturally lead to the break-up of these joint families 
into smaller units. But the tad that the number of persons per house has increased from 
5*26 in 1921 to 5*48 in 1931 does not appear to point to the existence ol such a tendency. 
These figures do not, however, disclose, the real position. For, as has already been 
pointed out, the increase tn the number of persons per bouse has been contributed by a 
largtf propordon of children under 10 years in !93l than in 1921. This proportion was 
26*8 per cent, of the total population in 1921 and 30*4 per cent, in 1931. In considering 
the question, whether large families are brealdng up into smaller ones, these children should 
naturally he excluded. Again, the calculation should more appropriatdy be made on the 
natural than on the actual population. If children under 10 years are excluded from the 
natural population and the average number of persons per bouse then calculated, it will be 
found that iKe number per bouse was 3*79 in 1921 and 3*73 in f93l. Or, expressing it 
in another way, there were 26 houses in 1921 and 27 in 1931 for every 100 persons of 
the natural population excluding children under 10 years. The increase, though slight, 
certainly shows that joint families have been Uoken up in the last decade; and this, as has 
already been observed, is mainly the result of the partition of the matriarchal taHCSda of 
Nayars, liavas and Nanjanid Vellafas. 

82. All buildings, irrespective of the purpose for which they were used, were entered 
in the house list and the block list Tlie number of occupied houses has been abstracted 
for the purpose of the various tables. The statistics regarding the other buildings are not 
usually compiled, but I have had these figures separately compiled this time, and they 
are given below s— 
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Btfir.DINGS OTllEB THAN HOU&IS 
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^ It i» interesting lo compare the State figures under some of tiie above items with the 

correspoadiQg figures given in The Memoir of the Suri^ei; of the T^raiJoncorfl and CotAirt 
5to/es embodying the results of the survey conducted by Ward and Conner in 1SI6-102O, 
The two sets of figures are given below:—* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 (A) 

Density^ Water-supply and Crops 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (B) 
Density by taluk 
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CHAPTEK 1—DISTBIBCTIOS AI^D MOVEMENT OF POPI LATIOK 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 

Distribution of the population classified according to density 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH 
Variation in relation to density since 1881 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 


Variation in natural population 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 
Comparison with Yital statistics 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y1 

Variation by taluks olassifted according to density (A)—Actual figures 
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THE POPULATION OF T0WN3 AND VILLAGES 

83, A towE wilii a populalioa of 100,000 or more is a city. Travancore does not 
yet possess a city. Trivandrum, its capital, containing 96,016 inhabitants, has come very 
near the border line and will easily get into the calegDry long before the next census. 
According to thedeBuition laid down in the Iraperial Census Code, a town includes ( f ) every 
municipality, (2) all civil tinea not included within niunicipai limits, (3) every cantonment, 
and (4) every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 5,000 
persons, which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to treat as a tovm for census 
purposes. In Indian Slates, where there are no municipalities, this dehnition will have to 
be extensively applied. In dealing with questions arising under head {4^ the ProvindaJ 
Superintendent is required to have regard to the character of the population, the relative 
density of the dwellings, the importance of the place as a centre of trade, and its hist^ic 
associations. There are 19 municipalities in Travancore, and according to the definition 
given above all of them are towns. TTiese 19 municipalities existed in I92i also. There 
are no cantonments or civil lines which may be included under towns. There are other 
places which par tale of an urban character and 27 such places have been declared as 
towns for the p-esent census. In I92f there were only 19 of them. The population basis 
has not been followed in determining whether a place should be treated as a town or not. 
In England ail sanitary districts with 2,000 or more inhabitants are bcluded under towns, 
and in the United States all " incorporated " places with a population of 2,500 or more are 
brou^t under this category. There are several villages in Travancore with a population 
of less than 5,0W which are more or less urban in character. They possess the usual 
amenities assodated widi town life, such as markets, shops, better classes of schools and 
other public insdhilions, and some of them are even more populous than a few of the 
municipalities. But all of them have not been treated as towns. The places which have 
been included m the category of towns tor census purposes in 1921 and 1931 are those 
which have been declare as towns under the Police Regulation and have been 
provided with the conservancy staff. Of the 27 towns of the above category 
as many as 15 have a population of 5,000 or more, and some of them have 
densities ranging from 8,000 to 27,000 persons per square mile, while among ^e munici¬ 
palities Kulilhura has only less than 5,000 inhabitants, and Attin^l and Neyyattinkara have 
dowities below 1,000 per square nuje. Among the villages which have not been induded 
in the category of towns there are more than 200, each having a density of more than 
2,500 persons per ^uare mile. Villa^ in the lowland regions of the StMe have grown 
considerably in recent years, not only in the density of pi^lation but also in respect of 
other urban characteristics. The dwelopment of communications, the phenomenal ^owth 
of motor traffic, the changed mode of life of the people which has brought into existence 
hotels and restaurants, shops and Uzaars, the opening of a largje number of schools, and 
the rapid spread of English education have all contributed to the disintegration of the old 
village system and the conversion of many nirai villages into areas of urban character. 

84. The statistics dealt with in this chapter are contained in the following 
tables s— 

(1) Imperial Table I showing the area, houses and population of towns and 
villages. 

(2) Imperial Table III showing the towns and villages dassified by popu¬ 
lation. 

(3) Imperial Table SV showing the towns classified by population with vaiia- 
tioiu since I86f. 
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(4) ImpcriaJ Table V sKovnng tlie towns arranged territorially with population 
by religion. 

(5) State Table I at (he end of Part 11 (Imperial Tables) showing the 
area, population and density of each taluk and town, together with the 
population in 1921 and tbe percentages of variation in population during the 
past two decades. 

(6) Subsidiary Table I showing the distribiition of population between towns 
and villages. 


(7) Subsidiary Table II showing the number per mille of the population of each 
main religion who live in towns. 

(6) Subsidiary Table 111 showing the towns classihed by population, 

85. E^ch ward in a municipal town was taken as the unit for the purpose of the ^ 

census and all the wards in a town were constituted bto a charge with the President of «ui«ui of 
the municipality as the Qiarge Superintendent. In the otho" towns the formed the **•’»"*■ 

unit, each town vras treated as a circle, and all the towns in a Sanitary Circle formed a 
diarge with tlic Sanitary Circle Officer as the Charge Superintendent lor purposes of 
inspection, the administrative control being vested in the Tahsildar of the taluk in which 
the towns were situated. Special arrangements were made for taking the census of the 
Boating population in towns on the census day. The census of the loniates of jads, lock'ups, 
hospitals, asylums, and other public institutions in towns was taken under the supervision 
of the officers in charge of them. * 


66, The limits of some tovms have been alto'cd since the last census. The present Vat-imoa la 
population of these towns has to be adjusted for these changes in order tq assess the correct iki*"* * 

rate of increase dur¬ 
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ing the past decade. 
The statement in the 
margin shows the 
changes made in the 
area of some towns, 
the adjustments made 
in the population, and 
the recorded and 
adjusted rates of 
increase during the 
decade. The area 
of all the towns 
mentioned in the state¬ 
ment except Aftingal 

has been extended, and consequently the adjusted rates of increase of the population 
of these towns between 1921 and 1931 are lower than the recorded rales. In the case of 
Atlingal alone there has been a decease of 3 square miles in the area, and if the area had 
remained the same as in 1921 its population would have shown an increase of 18-1 per 
cent, instead of the recorded decrease of 3*9 per cent. 


87. We have already seen that the urban area in Travancore can be divided into (riunber ud 
municipl and non-municipi towns. There are 19 of the former and 27 of the latter as typ** "t 
against 19 of each at the last census. The towns can also be classified according to the 
chief occupations of their population, their Kistctfieal associattous and other factors of 
importance. By this method of classification 23 towns may be treated as agricultural and 
distributive, 9 as industrial and commercial, and 2 as market towns. Of the remamtng f 2 
towns, Trivandrum which is the capital of the State stands by itsell. Similarly, Alwaye, 
which on account of the Pefiyiir river that flows through it has been growing in importance 
as a health resort durmg the summer^ may he placed in a separate category. Badmanabha- 
puram and Attingal constitute another group in virtue of their historical importance. The 
fcffmer was the capital of die Stale and the headquarters of the Royal House until about 
two centuries ago, while latter, besides being the headquarters of the Ranis of Attingal 
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whose sons are the reignmg sovereigns o( Travsmcore has nsm mlo importance s 
account of the customary annual visit! paid to it even to this day by the sovereign and the 
senior female member of the Royal House. Eight other towns owe their impoiten^ to 
the eiistence of rich and renowned temples which have attracted pilgri^ from l^ar and wide 
from very early time*. The towns classified on the above basis are shown beJow:— 


TYPES OF TOWNS 

(T>—Census Town 


( M) — Mu olcipaUty 


G&pLi&l af t.h4 Stsit# 

1* Trivapdttuxi CM) 

H«Alth PMort 

2. Alwaye [M) 

Old citliajiim«d 

3. Padmonabhapumiu CM) 

4. Atditgal (M) 

MikTk«t tiiiwni 

b* CbftPSfiiiAcliftry (M) 

Irautel 

Tvmpla towDB 

7* Cape Coiuodiii (T) 

8* Suchindiam (T) 

TMjuvatter (T) 

10* Vaikala (T) 

11, Eanp^ (M) 

13. Amji^puia CT) 

13. Efetumftnur Cl^ 

14. Valkom (M) 

IndtiitrlAl 1^3 il eamm^oLaJ towni 

16. Nas«K»il (Bl) 

16. ColBchel CM) 

17. Thiravithaincode (T) 

18. Puvar CT) 


19, Balaraniapu»m (D 

20, QuUon (W) 

21, Kayankulaio (M) 

23. Allepjjey (M) 

2'i KotU^m CM) 

AgTlQUltuml und diitrlbuilv* town* 

24. Aismboly (T) 

25. Bhuthapandy (T) 

26- Kuilthma (M) 

27- ParaBBoIa (T) 

38' NeryattinbAiA (M) 

39' Nedumangod (T) 

30' Karunagapally CT) 

31 ' UaveUkam (tt) 

32- KottarabkAra (T) 

3ik PnDalia CT) 

34* ShenfcotU (M) 

3^ AchAoputhur Cl) 

36 > Samburvadak^ (T) 

37' Patbanamthitta (T) 

38* Chengannur (T) 

39. Thhnmlla (M) 

40' Mnndakayam (T) 

41 Sbertbala C'f*) 

42. Fiuuz (M) 

43. Peruropavur (T) 

44. Muvattupnla (T) 

45. Thodupuia (T) 

4& Minaebil (T) 


Twenty-five of the above towns are laliik headquarters now, while five o^ers 
were headquarters of taluk! at the time of the last census. Trivandrum, Varbla. 
Quilon, Kottarakbra. Punalur, ShcnLotta and AI way e are situated on the railway Jme. 


86. The aggregate populadon of die towns according to the present census is 
551,788 a* against 'W4,654 in 1921. The popolaricm enumerated may be taken to Im 
more or less the normd urban population of the State. As has been pointed out in 
paragraph 8 in Chapter 1, owing to the special measure! taken in this census the floating 
population enumerated was much less than that m the previous censuses. The possibility 
of the people ordinarily residing outside the towns moving bto them on the census day was 
greatly minimised by dosing all the factories and other insti^tion! which drew workmen from 
die suburb of towns, by stopfttng the motor bus service and by dosing the markets, 
shops and baiaars on the census morning. As a result of these measures the floatbg 
population enumerated in Travancore was only three per mille. Moreovtf, more than 95 
per cent, of the aggregate popilation of the Slate were enumerated in the disIricU in which 
they were born. U may, therefore, be assumed that the de jure potation of the 
towns does not difler materially from the de facto population enumerated at die census. 
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89. Of the total urbaa pojxJatioa of 551,788, about 74 per cent. (406,462) live in 
municEpalfties and 26 per cenL (143,326) m olher towns, iJie cofTespoading proportions ia 
1921 being 80 per cent, and 20 per cent, respectively. The following diagrams show 
the poptiladon of the various municipal and other towns in (931. Trivandrum leads off 
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with a population of 96,016, The next largest town, AUeopey, has not got even half the 
pt^atioD of Trivandrum, fn 1921 it occupied the third place, the second place being 
held by Nagercoil, but at the present census it has pushed Nagercoil behind. Similarfy, 
Koltayam w^ch was behind Changanachery in 1921 has now gone over it, and Kayan- 
kulam which was next to Attingai in 1921 has overtaken iu The distribution and 

proportion of the urban 
population living in towns, 
classified according to their 
■ importance, are shown in the 
marginal statement. The 
capital of the State contains 
17‘4 per cent, and the nine 
industrial and commercial 
towns 32*7 per cent, of the 
ag^egate urban population. 
Half the urban populatioa 
live in these tea towns and 
the other half in the remain¬ 
ing 36. These figures show 
how irregularly the popula¬ 
tion is distributed in the 
various towns. The wide 
disparities b the distribution will be brought out prominently by the average population of 
the difierent types of towns. 
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TSe 90. Taking a!l the towns together, it is seen that tke arerage population of a town 

stood at 11,995 in 1931 as against 10,646 in 1921, showing an increase of 12■6 per 
typci ot toviu. The average population the municipal towns has increased from 17,098 in J92f 

to 21,498 in 1931 or by 25'7 pa" cent, and that of the other towns by 26*4 per cent, 
from 4,200 to 5,306* If the municipal towns arc divided into major and minor, according 
as they contain more or less than 20,000 inhabitants in 1931, it vrill be seen that the 
average population of the six major municipalities has increased from 33,698 to 44,329, Le., 
by 3T5 per cent, and that of the 13 minor municipalities from 9,437 to 10,961 or by 
16'1 per cent. only. The nineteen other towns censused in 1921 and 1931 show an 
increase of 22"5 per cent, in the average population, being 4,200 in 1921 and 5,145 In 
1931, while the eight new towns census^ in 1931 have an average population of 5,697. 

The industrial and commercial towns have the largest average population of 20,030 
if the capital of the State Is left out of account. The next in order are the market towns 
whose average population is 15,857, then come the old urbanised areas with an average 
population of 10,462, next the agricultural and distributive towns and finally the temple 
towns which have an average population of 6,954 and 6,912 respectively. The average 
population is clearly an index of the size and importance of the different tjfpes of towns, 

DitttibuUoii 91, Among the administrative divisions the Southern Division has 19, the Central 

^pnlattoirrn 13 Northern 12 towns, while there is none tn the High Range. Among the natural 

administrLtiva divisions 24 lowDs are in the Lowland, 19 in the Midland and 3 in the Highland. The 
three towns in the Highland Division are Bhuthapandy, Punalur and ShentoHa. Strictly 
speaking, these towns are not in the highlands, hut they happen to be included in the 
Highland Division on account of certain fortuitous circumstances. Shenkotta is situated 
at the eastern boundary and Punalur and Bhuthapandy at the western boundary of the 
Highland Division, The pakuthies in which these towns are atuated are included in this 
division and as they could not be divided between two natural divisions the towns also 

have had to be included in the same 
division. 

The statement in the margin 
shows the distribution of the urban 
population in the various divisions. 
The Southern Division which 
contains the capital of the State has 
the hi^e^ proportion of the urban 
population and the Centra] Division 
which contains the industrial and 
commercial towns of Quilon and 
Alleppey comes next, followed by 
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the Northern Division, In the natural divisions the Lowland Division which contains the 
capital and most of the industrial and commercial towns holds as much as 73 per cent, of the 
urban population, while the remaining 27 per cejit. should strictly be regarded as belonging 
to the Midland Division, but for the reason already stated 5 per cent, have gone into the 
Highland Division, The above figures show that there is a fair distfibudoit of the urban 
population among the three administrative divisions of the plains, and that among the natural 
divisions the urban population is congregated mostly in the Lowland Division wherein 
are situated ail the important indnstria] and commercial centres. ' 

92. The population of Travancofe is distributed between urban and rural areas 
in the proportion of lO’S to 89*2 per cent. Diagram 15 given below shows the 
variations at each of the last six censuses. Since 1891 the proportion of the urban to 
total population has increased from 3'6 per cent, to 10*8 per cent. In the first decade 
(1691-1901) there was an increase of 2'6 percent., in the next there was no increase 

at ail, the I9H-192I decade had an increase of 3'9 per cent, and the last decade 

an increase of 0*7 per cent. Even this smalt increase in the last decade would disappear 
if the population of the new towns enumerated in 1931 were excluded from the urban 
population. The proportion of the urban to total population in 1931 would then drop 
to 9^ per cent, which is even less than that in 1921. This fat] indicates that the 
natEiral growth of the urban population during the last deoade has been less than 

the general increase in the population of the State. Diagram t6 shows the 

[tfoportions of the urban to rural population in the different administrative and natural 
divisions. TTie Southern Division has the highest proportion of urban population, wiz,, 
16*3 per cent. In the Central it drops to 10*5 per cent, and in the Northern Division 
sdll furthtr to 7‘2 per cent. Among the natural divisions the Lowland has 16*9 per 
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ce^ which .J (he highest The proportion in tfie Highland is higher than in the 
Mi^and, but this, as has already been enplaiiiod. is due to the presence of three towns 
which really ought to go with the Midland Division. 
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districts thereof are shown in the mari 
States, the Madras Presidency and all u, 

Madr^ except South Kanara and Malabar, for which 
statistics are given, have a higher proportion of urban 
Mpulation than Travancore. South Kanara and 
Malabar, the only districts which resemble Travan- 
core in natural conditions, have a lower proportion 
than this State, Evidently, there is a more rapid 
growth of towns in Travancore than in the allied 
districts in the Madras Presidency. The growth 
of towns depends more or less on the development 
of industries. In agricultural countries towns grow 
far more slowly than in induitrial ones. In England 
and Wales, for example, the growlfi of towns 
has been pbenomenal as can be seen from the statement 



































































64 chapter II—population of towns and VllXAGES 

below. Out of every 1,000 persons in England and Wales 502 lived in cities 
and towns in IflSl, the proporion increased lo 793 in 1921, and at die recent census it 

must have risen still farther. At present pro^- 
bly more than four-fifths of the entire population 
there are residents of cities and towns. The United 
Stales of America, on the other hand, in spile of the 
great develo[Mnent of her industries, still remains 
largely an agricultural country, and consequently she 
has a proprfftioiiately less urban population than 
Great Britain. In 1900 her urban pcmulation was 
only 40 per cent, of the total and in 1920 it rose to 
51 '4 per cent- It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in a country like Travancore which is mainly agricuU 
tural the urban population does not exceed 10'8 
per cent, of the aggregate population, A more rapid 
urbanixation of Travancore will only follow in the wake of an equally rapid industrialisation 
of the country. 
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of 93. The growth of the urban population in Travancore during the [fast 50 years is 
shown in the following statement:— 
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The urban population has increased by 375 per cent, since 1881, but a targe pro¬ 
portion of the increase is due to the addition of new towns at different censuses. In 1881 
iWe were only six towns and in 1931 the number increased to 46. In the course of 
development of the country, places which were once rural villages get transformed into 
urban areas. When urbanization and growth of population of a place a/e sufficiently 
advanced, it is treated as a town for Police and sanitary purpose, and when its impedance 
has grown to the extent of deserving a municipal council for its administration, it is con¬ 
verted into a municipality. In this manner several new municipalities and new towns 
have been added from time to time. The natural growth of the urban population during 
ihe last half a century could, however, be seen from the increase in the population of the 
towns which existed as such at the first census. The population d such towns increased 
from 116.224 in 1861 to 253,999 in 1931 or by 1 18*5 per cent. The real growth of the 
urban population during the different decades is rpealed by die fi^es given in the 

margin showing the increase in ihe 
popdation, at the beginning and end of 
each decade, of the towns which existed 
as such at the beginning of it. The 
variation in the urban population has not 
followed the order of variation in the 
aggregate population. This is due partly 
to the alterations made in the limits 
of the towns in intercensal periods and 
partly also to inaccuracies in enumeration at some cenBUses. During the last decade the 
increase b the population of the towns which existed as such in 1921 was 25*1 per cent, 
as against the recorded increase of 27'2 per cent, in the total population. 
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The sUtemenl Riven in the margin wHcli has been prepared from Subsidiary 

Table III at the end 
of thjg chapter shows 
the proportion of 
the popuJatioD of 
each class of towns 
to the total urbon 
population m 1921 
ancl 1931 and the 

mcrease in die po^ 
pulation of each 
class during the East 
two decades. Tri¬ 
vandrum, the largest 
town in the State 

falls in the second class. Its population has increased faster than the population of 
the State. Of the diflerent classes of towns it has had the Ingest increase during the 
last decade and the rate of increase has Uen more tlun twice as large as that in the 
previous decade. The number of towns with a population of 20,000 to 50,000 has 
increased from 3 to 5. the proportion of their population to the total urban population 
from 22 6 per cent, to 30’fl per cent, and the rate of increase from 197 per cent, to 3! '6 
per cent In the neil class which contains towns having a population of 10,000 to 
20,000, there has been a similar all-round increase in their number, in the proportion of 
the^lr population to the total and in the rate of growth of the population. In the next two 
classes, taken together, the number has increaseci from 26 to 29, but the ratio of their 
population to the total and the rate of growth have decreased. 

It will be seen from the statement given above that a large majority of the urban 
populadon of Travancore live in towns with a ponulatioD of 10,000 or over and that 
STeir proportion has been increasing from decade to decade. In 1921 these towns had 
67'2 per cent, of the total urban population, and in 1931 it has risen to 72*3 per cent. 

TTiis ^tegory includes the capital of the Stale and all the important industrial and 
commercial towns, and these towns are naturally growing faster tlwn the smaller and 
less important ones. This inference is also supported by the variations in the population 
of different types ol towns. Leaving the capital of the &ate out of account and taking 
into consideration only those towns which were censused in 1921 and 1931. the percent¬ 
ages ol increase in the population of different types are shown in the margin. The 

increase Is the highest in 
industrial and commo'cial towns 
and they are closely followed by 
the market tov^ns. In both these 
classes the rate of growth Is 
higher than that of the State 
population. The population of 
agricultural and distributive 
towns has increased only by 
I9'6 per cent, and that of the 
temple towns by 18*2 per cent, 
both of which are less than the 
Increase in the general wpulation. Alwaye, the health resort, has shown an increase of 
I2'5 per cent. only. The season at Alwaye commenced before the date of the census in 
1921, but only after the census date tn 1931. If the season had been on during the 
present census, the increase would have been considerably more than what has been 
recorded. The very low rate of increase, ufe-, 3*6 per cent., in the two towns of old 
urbanised areas (Attingal and Fadmanabhapuram) is due to the reduction of the area ol 
Atlingal from 16 square miles in 1921 to 13 square miles in 1931. The industrial 
and commtfcial as well as the market towns stand out prominently, showing a much 
higher rate of growth of population than the other classes, and all towns having a 
pofdadon of more than 20,000, excepting Trivandrum, are In the above categories. 

94. On page 21 of the Travancore Census Report for 1921 the area of the nineteen riMsiiy 
municipal towns is given as 109 square miles, and the number of persons per square mile has 
been calculated on this area. The area of some towns furnished by the Municipal FVesidetita 
then was incorrect. The correct area of the nineteen municipal towns in 1921 was only 
85*05 square miles, and the total area of these and the nineteen other towns censused in 1921 
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Dia^iD 17 — allowing Uie of popoljitiQii per »i|. mite 

of naanLcIpal towng Ln 1921 4 1931. 
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was f37'08 square miles. The present atea ol these towns is 138'08 square tiitle& The 
adjusted population cf 38 towns was 404, 654 in 1921 and 503,881 in 1931. These 
figures give a density ol 2,952 persons per square mile in 1921 and 3,649 in 193L 

Taking the municipal 
towns sqiarately, the 
area has increased from 
85'05 square miles in 
192] to 86'05 square 
miles in 1931 and 
the population from 
324,862 to 406,1^ 
which gives a density 

of 4,720 in 1931 as 
gainst 3,820 in 1921. 
The diagram in the 
margin shows the mean 
density of the diferent 
municipal towns in 1921 
and 193), The only 
two towns in which the 
density has decreased in 
1931 are Nagercoil and 
PadmanabhapuTani and 
this is due to the exten¬ 
sion of their area. The 
area of Nagercoil has 
increased from 3*05 
square miles to 4*48 
square miles and that 
of Fadmanahhapuram 
from 2 square miles to 2'5 square miles, Shenkotta which has only a population 
of 12,225 has the highest density, viz., 17,464 persons per square mile. Shenkotta, 

though only an agricultural town, has a density almost twice as large as that of Alleppey, 
the largest industrial and commercial town in the Stole, Shenkotta is like Tinnevelly. 
2,788 houses are huddled together, with a population of 12,225 persons, in a small area 
of 0*7 square mile. Next to Shenkotta, Alleppey has the highest density, 9,656 persons 
per square mile, next to it comes Nagercoil with a density of 9,386 and only then comes 
Trivandrum, the Capital, which has a density of 6.505 persons per square tniJe, At the 
bottom of the scale stand Attingal and Neyyattinkara having a density of 816 and 926 
respectively, which are considerably less than the densities of the taluks in which they are 
situated. The population of the ) 9 towns, other than municipalities which were censused in 
1921 and 193i, has increased from 79,792 to 97,732 wito a corresponding increase m 
the density from 1,534 to 1,879 persons pet square mile. The eight new towns which 
were censused in 1931 have a total area of 23*4 square miles and a populatioD of 45,574 
which gives 1,948 persons per square mile. Comparing the entire urban area and population 
of )931 with of 1921, after making necessary adjustments lor changes in the area of 
certain towns, it is seen that the area has increased from 137*08 square miles to I6|‘48 
square miles, and the population from 404,654 to 549,455, diowing an increase in the 
numb^ of persons per square mile from 2,952 to 3,403, 
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realised by a comparison of the mean 
distance between two persons if the 
population were uniformly distributed over 
the whole area. The proximity in yards 
between two persons in some of the 
thickly and sparsely populated towns is 
given in ihe marginal table, Shenkotta, 
as we have already seen, is the most 
deiuely popdatod town to the State. Neil 
to it come in cffder Alleppey, Nagercoil 
and Trivandrum, The most sparsely 


populated towns are Neyyattinkara and Attmgal. 

95. The number of occupied houses in the entire urban area has tnereased frrtm 
72,011 in 1921 to 93,196 in 1931, the percentage of increase being 29*4 as aSnst sS 
increase of 36*3 per cent, in the population. In die 38 towns wWch were cewused 
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Town 
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1921 and ]9J] Koiues have increased from 72,011 to 85,176 or by (8’3 _wr 
cedL, while the corresponding increase in the population has teen 25*1 per cent. The 
eight new towns censused in 1931 contain 8,020 occupied houses. 

The overcrowding of houses in towns tan be seen from the figures given in 

the marginal statement, showing the 
numter of houses per square mile 
and the mean distance between 
two houses in some of the municipal 
towns. The overcrowding Is 
generally prop^tionate to the den¬ 
sity of population, but it need not 
necessarily be so. Shenkotta heads 
the list in the overcrowding of 
houses as in the density of popuSadon. 

A square mile con tains as many as 
3,983 houses, and the mean distance 
between houses is only 30 yards, 

Nagercoil which has a lower 
w^ation density than AUeppey shows greater overcrowding of houses than the latter, 
Trivandrum whl^ has 1,057 persons more per square mile than Qulfon contains only 109 
houses more to the square mile and the mean distance between houses is only about two yards 
lew than that of Quilon. Neyyattinlcara and Attmgal which have very low population den¬ 
sities show ^e least overcrowding of houses. Between the two, Neyyattmkara has a slightly 
higher density and yet the mean distance between houses is just the same in both the towns. 

In paragraph 77, Qiapter I, ^ it bas been meudoned that the numlicr of families 
has been specially ascertained at this census. The extra families, i, e., those in addidon 
to one beach house, have been found to be 2,382. and of these, 1,767 families are in 
municipal towns. The numb^ of occupied houses in the 19 municipalities are 67,654. so 
that the number of families living therein are 69,421, The aggregate populadon of these 
towns being 406,462, there are on an average 58 persons in every 10 families, whereas 
60 persons live in every 10 houses. 

96. Congestion in Kabltadon depends not only on the density of population and HoaK.nwm 
houses but also on the type of houses and the space available to ea^ occupant thereof. 

A town may be thinly populated with sufficient open space between the houses, and yet 
if the houses are small and contain too many inmates for their size, such a town cannot be 
considered healthy. Information has not been collected regarding the type of the houses, 
and it is not, therefore, possible to say how many of them are built on sanitary principles. 

The average house-room available to each person can be calculated from the total number 
of houses and the aggregate population in a locality, TTie average number of persons 
Jiving in a house in the whole State is, as we have seen in paragraph 77 of Copter I, 

5*48. In the urban area as a whole the average per house is 5'9 as compared with 5*6 
in 1921, This means that every 10 houses in towns now contain three persons more 
than the number in 1921. In municipal lovras the average number of persons per house 
has increased from 5’7 In 1921 to 6 in 1931 and in the other towns censused in 1921 
and 1931 from 5*3 to ’6. In the eight new tovras censused In 1931 the number per 
house stands at 5*7, There is naturally less congestion in houses in rural parts than in 
urban areas. According to the present c^us every 100 houses in rural areas m Travan- 
core contain 543 persons as against 590 in towns, but the variations between town and 

town in this respect are more striking as can 
be seen from the statement given in the margin. 

We have seen that of the various towns, 
Neyyattinlcara and Attingal are the most sparsely 
lopulated and contain the least number of 
louses per square mile, and yet it is in 
^eyyatttnkara that we find (he greatest number 
of persons per house. Trivandrum, which occu¬ 
pies the fourth place in the density of popula¬ 
tion and houses, comes next to Neyjrattinkara 
in regard to the number of persons pm" house. 
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, I whereas AUeppey which is second in density 

has a less number of persons per house than six other towns which have lower densities, 
it IS not necessary to pursue this matter further. The inference that may be drawn is that 
the ovwcrow^ng of houses in any locality need not necessarily be accompanied bv 
congestion within the houses. r r 
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97. 


Blrtfapiu. 0 t yf. Figures showing the birthplace of the ^population of mmucipl towns have been 

the a^hMpopn-separately compiled to see what proportions of this population are born in the talub us 
Xh the towi are situated, in other taluks of the Slate, and in places outside the Stele, 
The number of these per mil Ic of the total population for all die municipd^i^^^ together, 
for Trivandrum separately, and for a few typical mdustrial an 
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temple towns are 
given in the margiiial 
statement, A very 
large majority of the 
population of towns 
are naturally persons 
born in the taluks in 
which the towns arc 
situated. The pro- 
portion of persons 
born in other taluks 
of the State is the 
highest in Trivan¬ 
drum, and next in 
ordo" are the 
industrial and com¬ 
mercial. agricultural 
; the State, industrial 


and distributive, and temple towns. Of the persons t* • 4 * i 

and commercial towns contain the highest proportion, Trivandrum comj^ next to 

Zm. then the temple towns and lastly only the agneuW and distributive towns, 
Trivandrum, being the capital of the Stale and containing the highest educational insWutions, 
nZ“raSacts a considerable number of person* from all over Travancore and from 
outside L State, The higb«t proportion of foreign-bom ptfsons in mdustm and com¬ 
mercial tewns shows that large-scale industrial and commercial activities ^e mostly in thetf 
hands. The higher prcmorlion of the foreign-born in temple toi^s than in agricultural and 
distributive towns indicates the inBuedce the temples exercise w attracimg foreigners to 

such towns. . * L ■ ,L 

98 The distribution of the urban population by the mam religions is shown in the 

^tatemeot ID the malgiDA 

Out of 1,000 persons in 
towns 648 are Hindus, 
239 are Christians and 
112 are Muslims, The 
proportion of Hindus is 
the highest in the 

Southern Division and 
is higher than that 
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divisions. The Hindu 

B oportions decrease from the Soilthefn to the Central and from the laU^to 4e Nor^e^ 
ivisioa. The proportion of Christians is the lowest m the Southern ^d the highest in the 
Northern Division, while thei Muslims pr^nderaie in the Central Division. 

If the proportions of the total population of each religion who Iwe m towns are 

__ considered, it will be 

seen from ihe hgures 
nveit in the margin that 
Uie Muslims stand 
first, t9'1 cent, of 
whom are town dwel¬ 
lers, as against If'3 
per cent. Hindus and 
8'I per cent, Christians, 
This order is mamteined 
not only in the State as 
a whole but also in the djderent divisions. The Muslims, unlike die Hindus and Christians, 
are traders more than agricultitflsts and, therefwe, live in towns in proportionately larger 
numbers dian die other communities. 
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99. The occupations in towns are generaJly such aa are better suited to men tHan to Sei in townt 
women and conse^endy the proportion ol women to men in urban areas is jess than tliat 
in rural parts. The towns have 955 females per 1,000 males as against 990 b the 
rural area. It may be noted, however, that the sex'ratio has increased both b towns 
and b villages during the last decade, but more slowly in the former than in the latter, 
the urban sex-ratio hsng 94? and the rural 973 in 1921. When die number oi women 
per 1,000 men has increased by 17 in villages the Increase in towns has been only eight. 

The preponderance of men in urban areas is generally due to immigration. In the 

natural population the sex-- 
ratio bvariabiy approxi¬ 
mates to that of the region 
in which the towns are 
situated. In the marglnat 
statement are shown the 
sex'tatios of the actual and 
nahiral population of 
certain important towns in 
the State, and of the taluks 
in which they lie. The 
natural population here 
means only the persons 
born in the towns or in the 
taluks in which they are 
situated. Nagercoil, though an Industrial town, has a higher proportion of females than males 
in its natural and actual population, but the surrounding taluk also has sbiilarly a higher 
ratio. A high female ratio may, therefore, be regarded as a special feature of the locality. 

In agricultural towns like Ne}7atrinkara and Thiruvella, and in the market town of 
Changanachery, males outnumbW females tn the population both of the towns and of the 
taluks and their sex-ratios are nearer to the ratio tor the whole Stale than those of other 
towns. Great disparities betwccti the sex-ralios of the natural and actual population are 
■seen in the capital tovvn of Trivandrum and in the industrial and commercial towns of 
Quilon and Alleppey. !n these towns the males preponderate to a much larg^ extent 
in the actual population than b the natural. The educational institutions (n Trivandrum 
and the bdustri^ and commercial occupations in Quilon and Alleppey attract large numbers 
of immigrants ftf the male sex and thus contribute to the higher male ratio in the actual 
population than b the permanent residents. It may be noted that Alleppey, which ^ the 
largest industrial and'commercial town b dte State, has the lowest sex-ratio, nan^y, 851 
females per 1,000 males b the actual population, and this Is 136 less than the ratio for the 
State. 

ICO. Towns generally, and those towns in particular which have a large immigrant *je-osmtitu • 
population, have a smaller proportion of children than villages. Hiis fact is borne out by HP^aa^popnla* 

the figures given in the statement below for the towns of Trivandrum, Nagercoil, Quilon «ii»i 

and Alleppey, and for the whole State. In every 10,000 persons, children under 15 
number less b all the towns than in the State, while towns have larger proportions of 

persons aged I 5-25 and 25-55 than the Slate. 
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a old peopled iKe ages 55and over, Quilon and Alle^y We l«s males anJ 
females and Trivandrum less males iKan die State, but both males and femal« m Nagercod and 
females in Trivandrum are more than m ihe State. The smaller pt^tiom of children in 
towns must be due to the fact that the immigrants, who go to Tnv^ndfuin to join the 
higher educational institutions and to the industrial and commercial towns for employment, 
arc composed more of adults than of immature persons. 

101- Although 38 towufi were censused in 1921 and 46 in 1931,^ the conditions 
affecting die movement and distribution of the population of the smaller municipal towns and 
most of the other towns do notdilfer mateTially from those obtaining in the adjacent rural 
parts ft will, therefore, serve no useful purpose to examine in detaJ and compare Ac 
results of the census of Aese latter towns. The six major municipal towns, namely, 
Trivandrum, Alleppey. Nagcrcoil, Qulton, Kottayam and Changanachery^ach of which 
has a population of more than 20,000, stand on a different footing. The rtatisbcs of 
these towns are dealt wiA at length below, and Aeir general features are exhibited in the 
following statement:— 
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The rates ol ino-ease in the population of Trivan^um, Nagcrcoil and Quilon have 
been calculated after adjusting Ac population for the additions made in the area of these 
towns since the last census. The above filatcment should be compared with Ae one given 
on page 22 of the Tfavancore Census Report for 1921« 

102. Trivandrum, the seat of Ac Royal House and Ae headquarters of Ae Government 
and its departments, is Ae premier town in the State. Its popiilabon according to the 
present census is96,016, and in 1921 it was 72,784. When Ae praent population is adjusted 
for the change in the area. Aerate of increase in the population during the last decade is 
found to be 29'0 per cenL as compared with 14‘5 per cent, m the previous decade, and 
29*5 per cent, in the decade under review in the taluk in which it is situated. Alleppey and 
Kottavam are Ae only towns which show a higher rate of increase than TrivanAum. 
Occupied houses have increased by 16*4 per cent, as against 13 5 per c^. m the previous 
decade, while Ae corrcspoiiding increase in the taluk is 25 4 per cent. The increase ra Ae 
number of occupied houses has not kept pace with the growth of populaKon, and the 
average number of persons per house has. therefore, risen from 6'I in 192T to 6'7 in Ae 
present census. TTiis is Ae hipest average among the six major municipal towns. The mean 
distance between two houses is 53‘8 yards and between two persons 20‘5 yards. The 
mean density is 13 persons per acre. Manakad A Ward has Ae highest densi^, namely, 
70 ptfsons per acre which is !2 more Aan what it was in 1921. Shenkotta is Ae only 
other town which has a ward wiA such a high density as Manakad A Ward. The 
variations in the densities ol Afferent wards in Trivandrum arc very marked. Vella- 
yampalam H Ward has only 5 persons to Ae acre, and there are four other wards with a 
density of less than 10 per acre. In Ae three wards in the Fort 23 to 33 persons occupy 
one acre, if 20 persons per acre is considered to be a fair density, f 3 out of 24 wards in 
Ae town have this or a lower density. The remaining nine wards are certainly congested, 
iliey are Ae three wards in Ae Fort, one ward in Manakad, Aree wards in Chalay and 
two wards in Pettah. Out ol every 1,000 persons living in the town, Ae Hindus number 
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783» Chrisdatis t43 and Mttslinas 72 as against 794» (31, and 75 respectively m 1921. 
The proportion of the Hindus has fallen by 9 and of the Muslims by 3 during the past 
decade and wbat these communities have lost the Christians have gained. The number of 
females per 1^000 males has decreased from 949 in 192) to 944 in the present census. 
The proportions of Hindu and Muslim females have increased slightly and that of the 
Christian females has decreased apprmahly. Out of the %,0l 6 persons enamerated in 
the town* 90,267 were born in Travancore and 5i749 outside the State, and of the former 
66,074 were born in Trivandrum taluks 9* I 75 in the three contiguous taluks^ and 1 3i0l8 
in the other taluks. Nineteen of the noncontiguous taluks contributed more than 100 person^ 
eachf the highest number (1^631) being from Kalkulam and the smallest (120) from 
Muvattupula. Out of 5*749 persons who were born outside the State and were enumerat¬ 
ed in the lowpp 623 were from Cochin and 4*288 from the following districts of the 
Madras Province—Tinnevelty (2*601), Malabar (679)* South Kanara (298), Madura 
(221 )p Cbingleput (I98)i Tanpre (162} and South Arcot (129)* 

103. Alleppey is now the second largest town in the State and has taken the place 

which Nagetcoil occupied at the last census. It is the most important industrial and com¬ 
mercial town in the country and has one of the finest ports on the West Coast* second only 
to Cochin. Its present population is 43,838, the increase during the decade being 36"7 
per cent, as against 24*9 per cent, in the previous. The corresponding percentage of 
increase in the rural portion of (he taluk is only 26*8 per cent Of all the towns Alleppey 
has shown the highest rate of growth of population during the decade. It is growing fast on 
account of the rapid development of its trade and industries. How fast these have developed 
can be shown by a few hgures^ In 1920-2 62 steamers and 100 country crafts having 

a total tonnage of 179,345 called at the port of Alleppey, while in 1929-30 the number of 
steamers and country crafts that called were 450 and 231, and the tonnage !,035,059. 
The chief industries in Alleppey are copra (cCKOnul kernel) crushing, edr mat and matting 
manufacture and rice hulling. In 1921 these mdnstrie^ employed about 4,000 persons and 
in 1930 more than 6,000 persons, an increase of 50 per cent. The development of trade 
and industries has naturally attracted large numbers of persons from other parts of the State 
as well a$ from outside. Out of a total population of 43|838* nearly 10,000 or over 22 
per cent, are immigrants, and of these 4,000 have come from outside the Stale and about 
6,000 from other parts of the State itself. It is this large immigrant population that is 
mainly responsible for the high rate of increase in the p opulation of AH^p^y* 

Occupied houses in Alleppey have m^eased by 27*4 per cent, during the decade 
against 1'3*1 per cent, in the decade previous* the corresponding increase in ibe rural 
area being only 16'1 percent. A$ in Trivandrum the increase in houses is not com¬ 
mensurate with the growth of population, and consequently the average number of persons 
per house has risen from 5*6 in 1921 to 5'9 in the present census. The average density 
of population m the town is I 5 per acre as against 2 per acre in the taluk. It varies 
from 8 per acre in the Palace Ward to 30 per acre in the Mullakkal Ward, Out of 
the nine wards, five have a density of more dian 20 persons per acre and these are 
Puthanangadi, Factory, Market, MuflaWtal and Sherdiata Canal Wards. Of the six 
major municipa! towns, Alleppey has the lowest proportion of Hindus and the highest 
proportion of Muslims* the numbers being 433 and 302 ps- 1*000 of the aggregate 
population agjainst 462 and 264 respectively in the last census^ The corresponding figures 
in the taluk are 634 and 45- The proportion of Christians has deer eased from 272 in 
1921 to 264 in 1931. The sex ratio is the lowest in Alleppey, There are only 851 
women for every 1,000 men and this is 47 less than what it was in 1921. The Chris- 
tians have the lowest ratio* 841 women to 1,000 men. The sex ratio of all the religions 
is lower in the town than in the taJuJe. 

104, Nagercoil has a population of 42,945. the percentage of increase having 

risen from 15*1 in 1921 to 23*0 in the present census, while occupied houses have 
increased by 17*9 per cent. The corresponding increases In population and houses in 
Agiasthiswaram taluk in which the town is situated are only 15 per cent, and 12*3 per 
cent, respectively. The average number of persons per house has also gone up from 

4’9 to 5'l. As in the last census females outnumber males both in the town and in the 
taluk, and this is so in all the religions. The town has an average density of I 5 persons 
per acre against 2 in the rural partsii and the density varies from 4 in Nagercotl West 
Ward to 46 in Kottar Ward. Out of the ten wards five, namely, Elankadai, Vakayadi, 
Kottar, Vadiveeswaram, and Kfishnankoil East, have a density of more than 20 persons 
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per acrt The proxjtmty of houses and persons in the town is 43‘6 yards and 
Lds respectively. Hindus prepondemlc both in the population of the town as 

™of the tdak/ In every 1,000 persons in the town Hin^’ 

Christians, and 90 Muslims. The corresponding prof^^ons 
and 95 respectively. The Muslims have lost five per ,000 of which the Hindus 
gained four and the Christians one. Out ol the total the number of «r^ns 

born in die Stale were 41,083, and those bom outside were 1,^2. Among the fomer 
35 989 were bom in the taluk in which the town is the 

talub of Thovala and Kalkulam. 636 in Vilavancode, 570 in N^yattmk^a 
in Trivandrum, while of the 1,862 outsiders ] ,520 were from Tinnevelly and 56 from 

Madura. 

105. Quilon is the fourth largest town in the State in point of population, but uidlke in 
1921 when it showed the highest rate of increase among the five major to^ then <aken up 
for comparison, the increase is the lowest in this census exce^ in Nagercoil. The recorded 
increase w 34*2 per cent, but when the population is ad)usted for the change in area it chop* 
to 27*5 per cent. The rale <rf increase in the number of occupied houses has fa Sen from 
31*3 per cent, in 1921 to 19-4 per cent, in 1931 and the average number of persons 
per house has risen from 6*1 to 6*4. The average density of population m the town is 
12 per acre, as against 2 in the taluk, and the proiimity in yards of houses and persons 
is 55'7 and 21'9 respectivdy. Since information regarding the exact area of the wards 
comprising the town is not available, it is not possible to compare the varia^m of density 
in the different wards. The Hindus preponderate both in the town and m the talult. 
As compared with 1921 the Hindus in ^e town have increased from 522 to 534 per 
1,000, the Christians have decreased from 287 to 279 and the Muslims from '90 ^ 
187. The number of females per 1,000 males ol the total population is 941 as against 
924 in 1921, and in the different religions also males outnumber females, the IVluslitns 
showing the highest male ratio. Of the 33 J39 persons enumerated. 31J03 were born 
in Travancore and 2,036 outside the State. The former ptfsons bom 

in the same taluk, 1,571 born in the four contiguous tduks, and 3 686 ^rn in ^ <j‘ber 
taluks of the State, while of the outsiders 461 are frorn ^hin. 55 from 130 from 

Aniengo, 189 from Malabar, 192 from Madura and 547 from Tinnevelly, ^ len ol the 
non-contiguou8 taluks in the Slate have contributed more than 100 persoiK each, the largest 
number (1,054) being from Trivandrum and the smallest (120) from Sherthala, 

J06. Though there has been no change in the area of this town sjn« Iwt census, the 
population and the occupied houses have increased by 34*0 per cent, and 24*1 per ceia. as 
against 24'4 per cenL and 18*4 per cent, in 1921. The corres^ndmg increases in the 
taluk arc, hoiJever, not far behind, being 33*2 per cent, and 25*6 per cent. r«P«clive y. 
The average number of persons per occupied house is 6*5. sex ratio is 900 fri^les 

per 1,000 males. The Muslims have the lowest ratio, being 741 ^ly, and the Christians 
the hijihesl. namely. 921. The Hindus contribute 461. the Oiristians 491 and the 
Muslims only 48 to every 1.000 of the population. The corresponding [Wo[^tio^ in 19il 
were 480, 473 and 46, The Christians have increased by 18 and the Muslims by 2, 
while the Hindus have decreased by 19 per 1.000. The town has an average density ol nine 
persons per acre against two in the taluk and the density vmies from six per acre in Ward 11 
ETU per acre in Wards IV and V. Two of the wards have the average density of the 
town, five arc above and six below the average. There is no ward Having a density of more 
than 17 persons to the acre. The total population of the town is 25,236 composed of 
24i635 peT&on& bom in the Stale and 601 born oul$ide St- Of tfe former^ 20^961 ^ were 
born in the same taluk 996 m the three contiguous telub and 2,678 in the n^oti-cooUguous 
taluks, of which as many as ten contributedi more than !00 persons each, the largest 
number (709) being from Thiruvella and the smallest (100) from Muvaituputa. Of 
those bom ouUide the Stale, 365 were from Cochin, IIO from Malahar and 43 from 
Tinnevelly. 

OianHuscherv 107. ChanganacheTy has a population crf 24,201, the increase during the decade being 
27*7 per cent, as against 43‘5 per cent, in the taluk. Occupied houses have mcreased by 
19*1 percent, only. The average number of p^sons^ house and the proportion of 
fema]» to 1,000 males are 6*2 and 916 respectively- Of every 1,000 persons, Hindus 
number 479, (^isdans 423, and Muslims 98. TTiis town has the lowest average denstfy 
of seven persons per acre. The density varies from four in Perunna Ward to 19 in the Markej 
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Ward. Of the ^ix wards one has the average density ol the town, three are above and 
two below the average- Of the total popiulation, 23,929 were born in the State and 272 
outside it. 27,254 of the former were bom in the same taluk and 1,611 in the three 
contiguous taluks ol Thiruvcila, Ampalapula and Kottayam. while of those who were born 
outside the Slate f06 were from Cochin, 52 from Tinnevelly and 42 from Makhar. 

108. The administrative village, or the paf^uthi as it is called, which has an average Viiia^eg. 
area 17’6 square miles, being too Urge lor purposes of statistical comparison, the resi¬ 
dential village, known as kora or muri which has well-known though undefined 
boundaries, bavmg an average area of I '9 square miles, bas been adopted as the territoria] 

unit at this census as in the previous censuses. The kara is a sub-division of the pakuthi 
and a pakuthi generally contains from 3 to 20 karas. The “ village ”, as it is used in 
Subsidiary Table 1 given at the end ol this chapter and in the Imperial Tables, means the 
kara- It is not the same as the ordinary village in India. E^icept in the two southernmost 
taluks of Thovala and Agaathiswaram and In the taluk of Shenkotta, which are more like the 
East Coast than the West Coast, there is no village in Travancore in the strict sense of the 
word, which connotes a cluster of houses, huddled together in a small area, possessing a 
common well and a common tank, with wide stretches of arable land around them having no 
habitation. The rural parts of Travancore resemble more or less the country side in Bengal, 
and Mr. Jack's description of rural Ben^i will, with a sH^t modification, apply equally 
well to this State. Mr. Jack says, ” Each family lives within its own holding digging a 
moal round an ample piece of land, and planting a garden of fruit trees to enclose the 
homestead- The homestead itself is a collection of mat and thatch huts on high mud plinths 
all built on well-raised ground surrounding a court-yard. Near by within the moat is a 
muddy tank- The homestead is usually entirely concealed by trees so that at first sight it 
appears as if all the cultivated land ts a clearing in the forests. The Khala (opens) in 
which crops are grown are always kept deli^tfully green by the unfailing moisture of rain 
and flood, and the eye is never tired by the weary miles of dust which is the common habit 
of an up-country landscape. ” * The only alteration necessary to make the above descrip¬ 
tion ap^icable to rural Travancore is to substitute the words “ making an earthen wall " 
for the words *' digging a moat, ” The rest of it is exactly like wlwt one finds in this 
State. 

The absence ol compact villages in Travancore bas, however, not been a bar to 
4be creation of a village or^nizadon. From very early times the kara came into existence 
as a unit of rural organizadon. Ekch kara contained a number of homesteads of Nayars and 
other high caste Hindus, a sufficient number of field labourers of the depressed classes, a 
few washermen, barbers, carpenters, smiffis and other artisans. In olden days the kara was 
a self-CQDtaiaed unit. The oldest member of the most influential Nayar family was the 
leader of die kara, and the others obeyed hts m'ders and carried out his instruedons. They 
lived like the members of a family, helping one another in times of necessity and co-operating 
together in conduedng religious and social ceremonies, in thatching houses, and even 
in ctilitvating their lands. The artisans and labourers catered to the needs of all the families 
in the kara and usually received their wa^s in kind at the time of harvest. They were 
treated with great kindness and consideration by their masters and a mutual bond of attach¬ 
ment grew up between them. Su^ an organized life flourished in the karas till recent times ; 
hut with the growth of individualistic ideas it has broken up and has practically vanished 
except in some remote comers. The kara, however, still remains, though its organization 
has disappeared, and it is this k^a that [s treated as the village for census purposes. 

109. The total number of karas (villages) according to the census of 1921 Nmniiwflf 

was 3,897 including the 22 hill karas which were specially formed for that census. xUiagH, 
Although *1^^ contents page of Part 111 (Provincial Tables) of 

the Report of the last census it is stated that the hill karas and hill rakuthies were 
not given serial numbers, all of them app^r to have been counted. As the hill 
karas and hill pakuthies are only temporary divisions made for the census, it'is unnecessary 
to add them to the list of permanent karas. They have, therefore, not been separately 
counted in tlds census. If the hill karas of 1921 are excluded, llie total number of karas 
would then he only 3,875. In the present census the corresponding figure is 3,936, 
exclusive of the hill karas and 18 whole karas and portions of 17 other l^as which are in¬ 
cluded in the ei^t addidonal towns separately censused this time, thus making the total 
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Diin^r 3,971 as shown on iKe fly leaf of Imperial Table I, Strictly speaking, portions of 
1 7 town bras mentioned above should not be taken bto account, because the corresponding 
talxik karas have been numbered along with the other bras in the respective palcuthies, ^ If 
these are excluded, the total number of karas, including the eighteen whole bras falling 
within the eight new towns, is 3,954 instead of 3,97 f, the increase from 1921 to 1931 
being 79. This increase may be explained thus. Eigbty-seven of the karas included in the 
Kara Register of 1921 have ceased to exist, pardy on account of the ptople there having 
migrated to adjacent karas and partly on account d their amalgamation with the neighbouring 
ones. On the other hand, as many as 166 new karas have been brought into existence by 
people settling in i^'cviousiy uninhabited bras and by the bifurcation of overpopulated ones. 
Several smali groups of hamlets were clubbed together into one kara at the last census^ 
particularly in Thovala and Agasthiswaram talub Most of these hamlets have grown in 
size and unportance during the course of the decade and have been treated as independent 
karas in the present census. 

On page 18 of Part 1 of the Census Report for 1921, it is stated that ihe number of 
pakuthies at that census was 435 ‘'excluding" the three Hill Pakutbies, but actually this 
included the three bill pakuthies also. 
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110. The rural population, according to the present census, is 4,544,185, as 
compared with 3,601,408 in 1921, showing an increase of 26‘2 per cenL during the 
decade, which is only slightly less than the increase in the aggregate population. The occupied 
houses in rural areas have increased by 21'3 per cent, from 689,816 to 836,734, and 
the average number of persons per house from 5*2 to 5*4- The rise in the latter, we have 
seen in paragraph 81 of Chapter I, is due to the larger proportion of children under 10 in 
i93! than in i92T* The average population of a Icara nas increased from 929 iti 1921 
to 1,155 in 1931 and that of a pakulhi from 8,337 to 10.494. The statement given in 

the margin shows the 

--- ^ ““ villages grouped accord'- 

ing to populabon, the 
number of villages in 
each group, and the ptf- 
centage of the popufatiot) 
of each group to the 
aggregate rural population^ 
in 1921 and 1931. The 
number of villages and the 
population in the first two^ 
groups have decreased 
during the decade. In 
the third group, though 
the number has increased,, 
the population has fallen, 
and in the next three groups both the number and the population have increased. The 
largest increase b pof^ation is in groups of villages having 2,000 to 5,000 and 5,000 to 
(0,000 inhabittmts. In the hipest group having a population of 20,000 to 50,000 the 
State had no village in 1921, and now there is one. Villages with less than 2,000 
inhabitants accounted for 62T _per cent, of the rural population in 1921, but the proportion 
has drop^ to 51*6 per cent, in 1931. The loss m these groups is a gain to the hi|^ief 
groups. The proportion of the population Jiving in the latter villages has risen from 
37-9 per cent, in 1921 to 46'4per cent in 1931, 
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The popilabon is growing fast in the towns as well as in the villages of Travan- 
core. In the coastal talub many villages are as populous as. or even more so than, some 
of the towns. The average density in this area is 1,743 persons per square mile, while 
eleven of the forty-six towns have a lower density than this. As many as 209 villages 
have a density of more than 2,500 persons per square mile; (n some it is even more 
dian 3,500 ; and there is one village called Panna in Kadakbvur pakuthi of Chtrayinkil 
taluk, in which nearly 8,000 persons live in a square mite. The whole region along the 
sea-coast is already over-populated and from one end to the other it is like a garden city 
where one can hardly walk a furlong without seeing some houses. 
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CHAPTER III 


BIRTHPLACE AND niQRATION 

1IL The ol birthplace have been utilized loT various purposes in this to 

Repixt. In Chapter I the natural increase in the population of the State and in Chapter IE 
the variation in the natural population of municipal town^ have been calculated with the 
help of these statistics j the influence of migration on the normal age distribution of the 
population is discussed in Chapter IV* The movement of the people from one place to 
another^ the volume of this movement, its directions and chief causes dealt witb m thtf 
cKaplef. 

The census retufns do not deal directly with the physical movement of the 
papulation, nor do they distinguish between diderent types of migration- They only 
record the birthplace of the persons enumerated. It is assumed that a person bom out' 
side the State and enumerated within it is an imn^ant and that a person horn within 
the State and enumerated elsewhere is an emigrant. There are certaiti anomalies In this 
assumption. Children of foreigners horn in Travancorc are included in the natural 
population of the State, but strictly speaking they should also he treated as immigrants. 

Similarly, children of Travancoreans born outside the State are excluded from its natural 
population which is not correct. Travellers and pilgrims born elsewhere who happened 
to he in the State at the census time are included in the category of immigrants, 
while persons born in the State who might be temporarily absent from here during the 
census are treated as emigrants. These anomalies could not he eliminated from the census 
returns. In spite of this defect the hgures of immigrants and emigrants, when viewed 
together, will bdicate the general trend of the physical movement of the population. 

In the case of persons horn in the State, the name of the taluk of birth has been 
entered in column 13 of the census schedule, while in regard to those born outside the 
State but within India, the names of the district and province or of the State m which 
they were bom have been entered. For persons born outside India the name of the 
country of birth alone has^ been nc^ed. Though dear instructions were issued to 
enprierators on the above points, omissions of the names of talub of birth were discovered 
in some schedules dming the slip-copyiog stage, and they were blled in by the Super¬ 
intendents in the copying sections. The information regarding birthplace that has been 
abstracted and compiled may, therefore, be regarded as fairly coiTect. 

i l2. The statistics rclatog to birthplace are contained in Imperial Table Vf, nun 
and the actual figures of immigration, emigration, migration between the natural divisions 
of the State, and between the State and other parts of India are exhibited in Subsidiary 
Tables I to IV given at the end of this chapter. 

Indians are generally a homedoving people. They not so adventurous as 
the 'western nations, and they seldom move out of their native place unless compelled 
to do so by pressing neensity or the force of circumstances. This innate quality 
of the Indians is shared by the Travancoreans also. True, they arc found In various parts 
of India, and in foreign countries such as Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Persia, Mesopotamia, 

Africa, England, America and Borneo; but their numbers are so few, compared with 
the total population of the State, as to be negligible. According to the present census, 
only 58,466 Travancoreans have gone out of the country. The immigrants from other 
parts of India and from foreign couT^ies number 135,103, so that both immigrants and 
emigrants together are only 193,369, or 38 per 1,000 of the aggregate population. 

TIus is the position of external migration, and internal migration is still worse. The 
migration between the administrative divisions of the State is confined to a population 
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ot 89,037 which is only about 18 per 1,000 of the Stale population. Of thwOt 
78,798 persons have only moved between contiguous divisions^ and the reroaining 
1 q| 239 persons alone between non contiguous divisions. The position is slightly better 
in regard to the movement between natural divisions. The number of persons concerned 
in Ibis movement is 163,108 wbi^ gives 32 per 1,000 of tbe ^pulation. Tbe above 
figures show clearly the insignificance of the volutue of migTatioot bom exticTiial 
and Internal, and the stay-at-home nature of the vast majority of the people of 
Travancore- 


113. We shall now conwder the movement of the population within the State in 
more detail- Before doing so let us late stock of die circumstances which facilitate this 
movement, such as the development of tbe means of communication, method of 
, , transport, and internal trade. The Government of Travancore have always reco^ised 

eonmuaiMUon. | nj,rtance of good communications and have never stinled expenditure in developing 
^ * them. During the year J 930-1931 A-a 

” on 


FutAn 
Intw&l 
ileaii4 of 


they spent more than Rs. 22 J lakhs 
communicationB, wliich represents 57'I per 
cent of the expenditure on public works, or 
9'4 per cent of the total expenditure of the 
Government The results of such a liberal 
outlay on communications are seen in the 
extent of roads and canals which have been 
opened in the country. The statement in the 
margin shows the length of roads and canals 
in 1921 and 1930. in 1921 there was one 
mile of main road for every 2'9 square miles 
and in 1930 every 2-3 square miles had a mile of this class of road. Taking all die 
communications together, it is seen that die State has now one mile of communication for 
every 1'5 square miles of its area including even bills and forests. 
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li«thod fti 1 H. The development of motor transport in Travancore in recent years has been 

tr&iuport. phenomenal. The first motor vehicle was registered in this State in 1911- In the oourse 

5 10 years. /, e,, till 1921, 44 motor cycles, 50 private cars. 51 buses and 7 lorries were 
registered, and in 1930 the number of buses, lorries and cars that plied hire mcreased 
to 1,475 and private cars exceeded one thousand. Motor launches plying for hire increased 
from 36 in 1921 to 50 in 1930. There is hardly any important village situated on the 
main roads or on the chief canal routes which could not now be reached by a motor 
vehicle. Such a rapid development of motor transport has increased considerably the fad- 
Hties for the movement of the population within the State. 

KarkbU. 115. In 1930 there were as many as 5 79 markets of all descriptions in the State, snme 

public and others private, some held daily, others bi-weekly, tri-weekly, four <^ys a week, 
and weekly. All die markets except five are situated on die plains, and there is one market 
gygfy 7 square miles in this region. The developcnert of commumcations, motor trans¬ 
port and markets has brought about marvellous changes in the social life and the economic 
condition of the people. The home-loving persons, who avoided as far as possible the long 
and t^ious journeys which they had to perform in slow-moving bullock carts and can^s 
formerly, now travel freely, visiting friends and relations in distant places, and paying 
business visits to towns, and diviaon and taluk headquarte-s oftener than l^fore, as they 
can finish their business and get back home in one day. The employ^ in Government 
offices and private institutions live in the outlying parts and suburbs m towns and attend to 
their business in the towns with ease and convenience. The timings of the buses are so 
arranged as to bring them to the towns in the morning and take them back to their homes 
tn the evening. Ine quick transport of agricultural products in buses and lorries from 
villages and upKCountry parts to towns and markets has contributed largely to the growth 
of internal trade and to a substantial increase in the profits of the producers and the middle¬ 
men. These developments have increased to a very considerable extent the daily move¬ 
ment of the people from place to place within the State. A stranger who travels throu^ 
the country will be struck by the nun^ ci passengers travelling in buses and cars and 
(he quantity of goods carried by lorries and other motor vehicles. The census returns do 
not show the volume of this dally migraKon, nor has any attempt been made to estimate it 
in other ways. The statistics of birthplace recorded at the census only indicate the ourab«r 
of persons who stay out of their homes at the census tirae casually, temporarily or perma¬ 
nently, The discussion below is confined to such persons. 
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116.^ From Iiaj^rial Table V[ it will be asen that the total nuRiber of persons who 
Wffe bom 111 oii£ ciivisioD snd cDiuiicif^s.t'Ccj m Acioth-'O' were of whom diirEiiczii Ln. 

aearly 89 per teat 
were bom in contiguous 
divisions« The actual 
numbers and propor¬ 
tions of persons Mrn 
in the division where 
aiumeraled and horn 
in other divisions are 
shown in the marginal 
table. Tlie very high 
proportion 
50 per cent, 
enumerated 
Range who 

in other divisions shows 

the large volume ol migration to this division from’other parts of the State^ 

Short-distance mov«nenls are much more common than migration from long distances. 

Of the Travancore-born immigrants enumerated in the Southern and High Range Divisions 
more than 75 per cent, are persons born in contiguous divisions^ while in theNorth^n 
Division the [^oportton is as high as 92 p^a■ cent. The movement of population between 
the natural divisions is more Important than that between the administrative divisions. The 

statistics rdoling to the 
natural divisions afe 
given in the mar^nat 
statement. As in the 
High Range among the 
administrative divisions, 
so in the 
among the i 
sicus* the proportian of 
persons who have 
migrated from other 
parts of the Slate is con¬ 
siderably higher than 
that in other divisions, 
hut they form only about 

20 percent, of the Travancoreans enumerated in the division as against over 50 cent in 
the Range. The facilities that exist for the extensioti of cultivation and tKe large number 
of tea, rubber and cardamom fJantations situated in the Highland Division account for the 
influx of ]^sons from other pwts of the Slate into this region. Of the 53,586 Travanewe- 
hom immigrants ejiumeratCQ in the Lowland E^vision^ nearly 96 cent, wa^e bom in the 
adjoining Midland Division and the remaining 4 per cent, only in the non^condguous 
Highland Dividoit* while in the Highland Division 71 per cenl^ are from the contiguous 
Midland Division and 29 per c«it. from the non-iContiguous Lowland Division. The lure 
of employment is a s^ilSdent inducement evai to the home-loving inhabitants of the coastal 
repon lo migrate to distant hills* 

The actual number of immigrants to» and emigrants fronip the different divisions, the 
proportions of the^e lo the aggregate populatioa of the divisions^ and the net pin or loss to 
each division caused by the internal movement of the population, are given in the following 
statement 1 “ 
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The sUtemesit shows that, ai far as intemaS migration is concerned, all the plains 
wh.d,« .d»»i.rativ, or ootoral. rood oul »<« onugroto^ JiSfc 

numhers they lose the 
High Range or the Hi^- 
land EHvision gains. 
This fact is brought out 
very prominently by the 
ratio of emigrants to im¬ 
migrants given in the 
marginal statement. For 
every 1.000 immigrants, 
the first three admini¬ 
strative and the first two 
natural divisions send 
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outfi-om i.l76to 1,534 emigrants, while the High Range sends out only 26, and the 
Highland 125 emigrants for every 1.000 immigrants they receive from ihe etho' divisions, 

laterasl nilgr*- 117* The fdatioii between the densUy of population and internal roigra^ott « 

tianin PBlstlon p,;iefl in the following statcmenl;— __ 
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- The DODulation of Thovala and Sbenkotta taluks has been excluded fr^ the figures 

riven in the above statement, because conditions there are rimilar t^hose in the Tam^country 
quite unlike what one finds in,other parts d Travancwe, Ue above s al<^ent reveals 
anaiutH'“ , , y, larnest volume of immigration and the smallest volume ol 

“d^i'r Th,[!L,r,«i«»v„«l,»dd.,l.n« 

y igrahon , . in the density group 750-900 in the case of immigradoo, and m 

fe. wdl^ the demly poup. m At ««f of emi^tion. It i< birt naturd that, aa the 

d^"l, ol Udation iocraMoa. Iho oomkr ol em.gr.nB alao mcreaaea. Tbe leod^y ol tk 
^ I il,«, « to move from regions of higher density to those of lower density. The 

SS^mioo ootieed tn regard to imweH-m “ "“,t 

h3to tbe aoomalooa poailioo ol Cbonpnaebery tdiik wbieb lalla to IJiK pmip. A p«- 

Kl Ibi. ulul ia in tbe Lowland Efidaion where the denaily .. jty b.*. bnt the maj« 
lion Ol iiu ^ ^ Midland Division where the 

Z Iftw To this nert of the taluk there has been a large influx of population durind 
ir...*adk caused by^ extensive development of rubber cultivation, die area of wlii3f 
ll^attaMaed bom 62! .are. in 1921 to 20.654acre. in 1930. The eaalm. 
™ f Irilnt are extfmcly well-iuSted to rubber cullivadou and in no other taluk has tbe 
«id, ™bber intieaaed ao largely » In thia .alA in r«ent yema. 1. iyhla 
~.;Il7irriimstancc that has contributed to the larger proportion of immigrants to. and the 
Sr iJo^tSrof emigrants from, die density group 750-^ than in the case of lower 
d itv o^a The sli^dy smaller number of emigrants from 900-1,050 and higher 
d^”*‘tv rioUM may pro^Wy be due to the fact that these groups contain practically all the 
enst^y^^^p^^^^ attract immigrants rather than send out emigrants. Notwithstanding 
th'^xceptions nodeea above, the general proposition that immigration decreases and erm- 
grriion inaeases as the density of population increases, may, therriore, he said to hold 

gp^ in Travancore. , , , . 

118 In ^ Travancore where there are only four administrative and three 

SSSSTuhto. m.tur.1 divBimu, a 6i™>™ “ !««= “ •«“ » cwrect audy ^ i"l«njd migraliw. 

We could do it better by considering the migration between taluks. 1 be total population 
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boro and eminierated in the State is 4,960,870- Of these, 4,587,957 persons or 92'5 per 
<eT)t. v?ere enumerated in the taJuk of birth only, and the remaining 372,913 or 7'5 po* cent, 

alone were enumerated in taluks 
other than those of birth. Again, 
out of the latter number, 272,4 f 1 
were persons born in contigmjus 
taJuks, and only f 00,502 persons, 
who form but two per cent* of the 
total State-born persons enumerated 
within the State, were born in non¬ 
contiguous taJulcs. Tliese figures of 
inter-taluk migration go to prove, jibe 
those of inter-division migration, the 
comparative insignificance of the 
movement of population in general 
and more especially of long-distance 
movements within the State. There 
are, however, certain talub in which ndgTation plays an important role. In the above marginal 
statement are given the numbers of immigrants from other taluks and their proportion to the 
total population, in the case of those taluks in which the proportion is 10 per cent, or more. 

In Thovala 4,616 ptfsons reftfesentitig f 1*5 per cent, of the population are immi¬ 
grants from other taluks; but out of these, as many as 2,784 belong to the adjoining taluk of 
Agasthiswaram and most of them are probably casual or temporary migrants who have crossed 
the border accidentally or on business on the census morning or on the previous night- 
Trivandrum has returned 26,996 immigrants from other taluks, but the town of Trivandrum 
alone accounts for 22,193 of them, and the remaining 6,803 persona form only about 5 per 
cent, of the population of the taluk excluding that o| the town* This Is too small a pro¬ 
portion to deserve special notice. The other taluks shown in the above marginal statement 
(Nedumangad, Pathanaptiram. Pathanamthitta, ChanganacheTy, Thodupula and Pirmede) 
stand on a diAerent footing. Some of the immigrants in these taluks also may be casual 
visitors from the adjoining talub, but the large majority of the 139,453 immigrants must have 
been persons who have settled there either semi-permanently or permanently as landholders, 
tenant cultivators, or agricultural labourers. These taluks contained and still contain exten¬ 
sive areas cultivable lands and it is here that there has been the greatest 
development of cultivation during the past decade* The large influx of immigrants to these 
taluks must, therefore, be attributed to the facilities they have afforded for the extension of 
cultivation. The inmigrants are drawn mostly from adjoining talub, but the nraihcrs con¬ 
tributed by non-contiguous talub are not inconsiderable. For example, out of 20,259 
immigrants to Pathanapuram, more than 10,000 are from non-contiguous talub- Pirmede 
has drawn nearly 90 per cent, of its 16,418 immigrants from non contiguous talub* 

119. So far, we have considered the movement of the population from one place to 
another within the State, and we shall now deal with the question of external 
migration. Of dw aggregate population of 5,095,973 enumerated in the present census, 
4,%0,870,or 973 per mille .were born in the State, and 135, (03, or 27 per milJe, came from 
outside. Of the latter, 26,964 were born in the adjoining Cochin State ; 82,%3 in the 
contiguous districts of the Madras Presidency, namely, Anjengo, Coimbatore, Madura, 
Ramnad, and Tiimevelly ; 21,379 in non-contiguous districts the Madras Presidency 
and in the neighbouring State of Pudulcottai; 2,546 in other Provinces and Slates in India; 
and 1,251 in countries beyond India. These figures may be represented in percentage 

proportions as shown in the marginal 


table. Tlie Madras Presidency and the 
States of Cochin and Pudukottai have 
together contribute as much as 97'2 per 
cent, of the total immigrants. Those who 
have come from distant parts of India are 
less than two per cent, while less than one 
per cent, are immigrants from countries 
beyond India. Of these latter aggregating 
1,251, the largest number 1 453) is from 
Ceylon, and the next largest (377) from 
the United Kingdom, of whom more 
than 50 per cent, are Managers and Superintendents of tea estates in the i~[j^ Rangi^^ 
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chapter hi—B lHTMPl.ACE ASO MIGHATIOK 


Of ihe immigrants Irom distant Provinces and States in India who number 2,546^ 
Bombay has contributed the largest number, 51 7 of whom 64 per cent, are found in 
the town of Alle[^y engaged on trade, and Mysore State Has contributed 360 persons of 
whom the majority are coolies in the tea gardens in the High Range. 

120, Of the 135,103 immigrants in the State, 19,745 are found in 19 municipal 
towns, 70,568 in the High Range, 2t,165 in the talulrs of TKovala. Shenkotta, Parur and 
Ktianatbunad, and only the rEmaining 23,605, or about 17 per cent, of tbe total immigrants, 
in other parts of the State. It is evident from these 6gures that the immigrants are congre-* 
gated mostly in towns, in the High Range, and in the frontier taluks. 

121. The statisticG ol immigrants by religion and se:x are diown in the marginal 

statement. More than 
by rte 75 psT cent. of iKc immi¬ 

grants are Hindus, and 
among them the propor¬ 
tions of males and females 
to the total of each sex are 
almost equal. But among 
the Christians who form 
about 20 per cent, of the 
immigrants females pre¬ 
ponderate, while among 
the Muslims who consti¬ 
tute about 5 per cent, of 
the total, mates are mote 
numerous than females. 

The statement given in the margin below shows the distribuhon of immigrants by sex 

Dirtnbittitm iryttr rut Hritumf different administrative 

and natural divisions. The 
preponderance of females 
in the Northern Division 
may be due to men in 

the frontier taluks taking 
^cir wives from the ad¬ 
joining Cochin State, and 
that of males in the High 
Range and in the Mgh- 
land Divisions to the 
semi-pemiartetit Lmmigfa^ 
lion of more male than 
female cooties from the 

the Madras Presidency to the tea gardens, neighbouring districts of 

Tjie distribution of imnugrants by religion and sex in different administrative and 
natural divisions discloses wide and inter^ting varjation^ ^ ij* seen Irom tke 
following statement t —^ 
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iMMlGHANTij ESTATES 




The highest nroportion of Hindu immigrants is found in the High Range, with a 
preponderance of males, and they are mostly estate cooHes from the nei^bouring British 
dlstricls. Of the Christian immigrants, the highest proj^rtion of males is In the 
Range and that of females in the Northern Division. The former are generally estate 
coolies ^d the latter have come over mostly from the Cochin State by marriage. Of the 
Muslim immigrants, both males and females are loutid in larger proportions in die Northern 
and Central Divisions than in the Southern or the High Range Division. Very few of 
diem wort in estates. They arc generally petty merchants and, therefore, congregate 
more on the plains than on the hills. This is seen very clearly from the hgures for the 
natural divisions. The Lowland Division contains the highest proportion of Muslims, as 
much as 50 per cent, rd the females and over 41 per cent, of the males. TTie Hindus 
preponderate in die Highland, the rado of females to males being smaller than that for the 
odier regions. 

The immigrants classified by ses according to the distance of the place of 
birth are given in the margin. The figures show that, as the distance between the place 


of huth and the place enu 
meradon increases, the pro¬ 
portion of females to males 
decreases except in the last 
class. Females are more than 
tw'ice as many as males among 
the immigrants from Cochin 
State and Tinnevelly district 
to the contiguous frontier 
tajulcs. The ratio falls to 955 
females per 1,000 males among 
other immigrants from Cochin, 
to 828 among other immi- 
^ants from the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, and still further to 
526 among immigrants from 
other parts of India. The 
ratio among immigrants from 
countries beyond India is 
higher than that of immi^ants 

, ,, , / , , , , , parts of India, 

probably because of the large number of mins and nurses m the European population 
of the State. 

122. The number of immigrants enumerated at each of the last five censuses and 
their proportion to die aggregate populadon are given in the marginal slatement. The 

volume of migration to the State has been 
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grow^g horn decade to decade. The number 
of immigrants in the last dccennium was 
almost double that in the previous, and the 
ratio to the aggregate population was also 
mgb^ than in any of the previous decades. 
The imrease in the number of immigrants 
during the three decades prior to the last was 
not very appreciable and the ratb to the total 
. . . j j j , was almost constant. The large 

increase m the past decade was due to the development of tea, rubber and cardamom 
cultivation, which attracted considerably more coolies from outside the State than in the 
previous decades, 

TrajMcore has 22^, .nJ rAbw ^otatioM cooipt™g anara. »( about 
™ »tea and 62,000acres under rubber, and cardamom is cultivated in nearly 

30,000 acres, so that these three crops together account for about 167.000 acres niev 

support aJlog^her a populahon of 105,224 j^rsom, of whom 79,433 are Immigrants 
hom outside fravancore and the remainmg 25,791 only belong to the State. These 
^ coropild from the census schedules of the estates. Of the 

/9,433 immigrants, 3,314 are workers in cardamom gardens and 76,119 in tea and 
rubber estates. Further, they consist of 76,699 field labourers and 2 734 other 
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CHAPTER III—BlKXnPJI^f^E ASD MIGBATION 
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employes, such as managers, superintcndenls. cWical staff, etc. The High Range lies 
entirely in ihe Highland Division. The estates in the (ormer contain 70,568 unnngrants 
and those in other parts of the Highland Division 8,865. making a total of 79.433 which 
is the aggregate number of immigrants in the whole Highland Division. 

The population siqiported by the tea, rubber and cardamom estates, we have seen, 
is 105,224. Tlngf number 2f per mille of the population of the Stale, and consist of 
75 per cent, outsiders and 25 per cent. Travancoreans. The popufarion of the estates 
contains 79,433 immigrants and they represent as much as 59 per cent, of the total 
immigrants to the State. These figures give a clear indicahon of tte influence which 
estates exercise in attracting immigrants to this State. Among 79,433 immigranls to Ac 
lea, rubh^ and cardamom estates there ate 43,310 men against 36. f 23 women, which 
gives a ratio of 834 females per 1,000 majes. The majority of the immigrants ate 
tabourers Ixlonging to the depressed classes, such as Pallan, Parayan. Marava^ Nadar, 
etc. aassifled by religion they consist of 83-7 per cent. Hindus, 13'6 per cent. Chrishans 
and 2*7 percent. Muslims. 

124, A circular letter was sent round to the managers of 224 estates, requesting 
them to supply informadan as to Ac period during whidi the labourers who came from 
outside the Stale stayed in the estates. The managers of 121 estates complied with Ac 
request, furnishing particufars about 64,562 immigrants out of the total immigrant popu* 

iation of 79,433. 
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TKese pirticiilar^ 
are given in the 
[natgin. 47*9 per 
cent. of the 
grants have been in 

the estates only for 
one year or less, 
29’4 per cent, bet¬ 
ween one year and 


three years, and 22*7 per cent, tor Afee years or more. From the enumeration schedules 
of the estates, information has been specially collected as to the Dumber of immigrant 
families who have had children born to them in Travaacore, and the period of Aeir stay, 

as judged from the 
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ages d Ae eldest 
children. The state¬ 
ment la Ae mar^n 
gives Ae tnformaKon 
collected. These 
figures show that 
among immigrants 
b the estates Aere 
are some who have 
come wiA their 
families and settled 
there permanently. 

Thdr proportion to Ae tola] immigrant population is, however, small. The large majority 
of immigrants are only temporary or semi-pennanent sojourners. 

125. The total number of emigrants from the State can only be estimated approa- 
matefy, because information as to Ae actual number of Travancoreans who have gone to 
^aces outside India has not been received from all the countries. The marginai 

statement gives the estimated number 
emigrants, their proportion per 
cent, to Ae natural mpulation of 
Ae State and the nunAcf of emi¬ 
grants per 1,000 immigrants at 
each of the censuses from 1891. 
The number of emigrants has 
steadily tno'eased from census to 
census, but the fvoportion to the 
natural population was Ae same in 
three decades since 1901 and in¬ 
creased from 0‘8 per cent, to 1'2 per cent, in Ae last. The number of emigrants were 
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fewer than immigrants at all the censuses. In the clecade ended (891, 811 persons went 
out of the State for every i,000 who came in, in the next decade the proportion dropped 
to 446. in the next two decades there was a further fa]], thou^ somewhat small, and m 
the last decade there was a slight increase. 

126. Of the 58,466 eniigrants, as many as 49.984 or 85‘5 per cent, are found in Emt^uti w 

other parts of India and only the remaining 14'5 per cent, m other countries. Of the former, p*'** 

the largest number (51.167) is in the adjoining State of Cochin, the next largest 
(16,604) in ihe Madras Presidency, and only 2,213 in other Provinces and States in 

India, Of the 16,604 emigrants in the Madras Presidency, the contiguous district of 
T^nnevelly has the high^^ number (5,469), next to il come in ordfr Malabar with 3,328, 

Madras with 1,850, Madura with 1,263, Ramnad with 951, Coimbatore with 763. 

Trichtnopoly writh 653, Tanjore with 524, Nilgiris with 458, and then the other districts 
each having 250 or less. 

The emigrants to different parts of India, classified according to the distance 
oi the places to which they have gone, and the sex ratio of the different group are shown 

• _____ in the marginal statement. 

The preponderance of 
females over males in the 
emigrants to Cochin may 
be due to women bom 
in Travancore going over 
to Cochin hy marriage. 

The low female ratio 
among the emigrants to 
other parts of India itidi- 

—“ ~ cates the migration of a 

larger number of men than women temporarily oT semi'prmanently on business or for 
other purposes. In Madras, for eia^c, there are 1,850 Travancoreans of whom 1,227 
arc men and only 623 arc wommi. The preponderance of men in this case may be due 
to the large number students attending the Mucational mstitutiens in the Madras City. 

127, The marginal statement gives the number of emigrants from Travancore to BnUgFsati 
countries beyond India in 1921 and 1931, The figures of emigrmts to Ccylwi for 1931 

have been received from that country 
and the figures for the other countries 
have been abstracted from the special 
entries in the census schedules of this 
State. They may not be accurate ; but 
since the results of the census in those 
countries are not available, we have to 
he satisfied with these approximate 
figures. The total number of emigrants 
has fallen from 8,665 in 1921 to 8,482 
in 1931. The fall is seen markedly 
in the emigrants to Ceylon and Meso¬ 
potamia, The (oncer is due to the 
disbandment of labourers from estates 
as a result of the present economic 
depression. During me War and for 
some time after a cumber of Travac- 
coreans were employed in Mesoptamia, 
but most of them have since returned 
home, and this accounts for the fall 
in the n^ber of emigrants to that 
^ _ country. There is a slight increase in 

the number of emigrants to the Straits Settlements and Malay States, The development 
of rubber culdvation in those countries during the last decade attracted a large numoer of 
men from Travancore. But some of them had to come back on account of the closing 
down of estates towards the end the decade. Otherwise, their number would have 
shown a considerably larger increase. The emigrants to the United Kingdom and 
America may be mostly students, but a few in those countries and most of the emigrants to 
odier countries may have gone thtfe to cam their livelihood. Thou^ Travancoreans, like 
other Indians, are generally a home^loving people, we see from the statement given above 
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that some of theoi have ventin'ed to go out to such distant countTLcs as Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Africa, Borneo and Java under the pressure of economte necessity. If conditions of 
settlement are congenial, distance or other disadvantages will not deter the educated youth 
of Travancore from migrating to any country to earn a decent living. Such 
emigration will naturally be of a temporary or semi-permanent type only, because the 
Travancorean has an Innate desire to return to his native [and to spend the evening of his 
life. The preponderance of males over females among the emigrants to distant countries—* 
it is seen from the figures that there are only 110 women for 1,000 men—shows dearly 
the temporary or semi'permanent character of this external migration, 

126. In the map facing this page are shown the main currents of migration between 
Travancore on the one hand, and Cochin and some districts of the Madras Presidency 
on the other. We have already seen that Cochin State and the Madras Presidency 
contribute more than 97 per cent, of the immigrants to Travancore and of the emigrants 
from the State more than 60 per cent, are absorbed by Cochin and Madras, Only 
the important currents of migration between these territories are shown in the map. 

129. Migration is generalJy considered to be of different types. They are : — 
(i) casaah Of minor movements of people between adjacent villages; (ii) (emporary, 
brought about by journeys on business visits to places of pilgrimage, and to religious of 
social festivals, or by temporary demand for labour in connection with the construction 
of new roads, bridges, etc., (lii) periodic, which generally takes place during harvest 
time or when agriculture is slack and the people move to industrial centres seeking 
employment in seasonal industries; (tv) semi-permanent, caused by the persons horn in 
one place residing and earning their livelihood in another, but retaining their connection 
with their homes; (v) permanent, when overcrowding or other causes induce people 
to leave their [dace of bifth and settle in another, permanently with their fanulies; and 
{vi) daily, due to the practice of persons living outside large towns going to towns on 
business and returning home daily. The census returns do not distinguish between 
the different types of migration, but they contain some clues by which each type can 
approximately be determined. For example, the sex proportion and the distance between 
the place of birth and the place of enuoteraKon will throw some li^t on this question. 
In casual and temporary migrations due to visits to places of pilgrimage, females wilt 
generally preponderate. The bulk of the periodic and semi-pennanent migrations will 
consist of more men than women, while io permanent migratioii the sexes will be fairly 
equal. 


The Boating population of 13,304 enumerated in Travancore may practically 
be regarded as casual migrants, and so also a portion of the persons bom in 
one taluk and enum^ated in the adjoining taluks of the State, born in the Rentier 
lalub and enumerated in the neighbouring State of Cochin or the contiguous districts 
of the Madras Presidency, and eke oersa. It is not possible, however, to estimate 
the number of such migrants. The worb in connection with the supply of water to 
the town of Trivandrum and the extension of the railway to the heaii of the town, which 
were being executed vigorously during the census operations, employed more than 3,000 
labourers. Some of ffiem came from the adjoining talub and may, therefore, be classed 
under temp^ary migrants. The labourers working in cardamom gardens are periodic 
visitors. They come generally from the adjoining British districts annually during the 
cultivation and harvest seasons and return to their native places after finishing the work. 
The large majority of nearly 3,300 persons enumerate in the cardamom district are, 
therefore, pericdic immigrants. Most of the Immigrants in the tea and rubber plantations, 
the emigrants jMnerally from the State, as well as the majority of the immigrants to 
Nedumangad, Pathanapuram, Pathanamlhitta, Changanachery, Thodupufa, Pirmede and 
Devikulam talub from other parts of the State, may fall in the category of senn-permanent 
migrants. The other Travanoorean inunigrants to the above taluks and tbe immigrants from 
other parts of India who have stayed in the tea and rubber plantations for more than five 
years may he regarded as permanent settlers. Daily migration is now a common feature of 
importaw towns like Trivandrum, Nagercoil, Quilon and Alleppey. A number of 
people live outside the towns, go there for work in the morning and return home in the 
evening. Owing to the convenience afforded for travel! mg bv motor busb and cars 
persons living in places withm a radius of about 50 miles find it possible to visit the 
capital and the division and taluk headquarters, transact their business and get back home 
on the same day. Hundreds of persons tfe thus visiting Trivandrum and other towns 
daily. Statistics of such persons have not been collected, but there is no doubt that 
the volume of this daily migration has mcreased considerably since the develonment oi 
motor iraific. 
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EC'INOJIJC ASPECT OF UIGSaTIOS §7 

130. Travancore has alway* received nwrc imiaigranla than the emigrants she has The ecaaomie 
icnt ouL The statistics showing the balance of migratioti during the last four decades are 

- # i ■ I _ lIlJglriA.tU3&j 

given m the margmaJ statement. It is seen 
therefrom that the excess of immigrants over 
emigrants increased from 3,210 in f89l to 
30,413 in 1901, to 43,331 In f92l, and 
to 76,637 in 1931, In paragraph 123 above 
it bas be^ stated that of 79,433 immigrants 
to the Highland Division of the State, Ae 
field labourers in tea, rubber and cardamom 
gardens number 76,699. This is pracdcally 
equal to the difference between the imim- 
grants and emigrants in f93f. If these 
field labourers bad not migrated to Travancore, immigration and emigration would have 
balanced each other, and the State would have had neither gab nor loss to its population. 

As against 76,699 foreign labourers working in estates, the Travancorean labourers 
mplo 3 ^d th^eiti number only 25.791, It is a legitimate question to ask why the estates 
import foreign labour when there is a large volume of unemployment in the 
country. If the estates would recruit all their labour from the State itself, more 
than 75,000 persons could find work, and to that extent the number of the 
unemployed here would go down. Foreign labour is employed more In tea and 
-cardamom gardens than b rubber plantations. There are two reasons for this. Otie is 
that for work b tea gardens, particularly for pluckbg tea leaf, the Tamil coolies are con¬ 
sidered to be more eflici^t, and the other reason is the inaccessibility of the tea and 
cardamom prdens to the people of the Slate. Till last jrear there was pracdcaJly no road 
communication between the plains of Travancore and Devikulam taluk wherein are situated 
most of the large tea estates. Now that a new road has been opened from Nsfiamangalam 
to Paijivasal, connecting die plains and the hills, local labour should be able to migrate 
to Ac lea district b Wgier numbers hereafter. That it is chbfty the want of communi¬ 
cation that has bbdefed this migratbn is evident from Ae tact Aat Pirraede taluk which 
has long been connected with Ae plabs by a good metalled road contains a much larger 
'proporttoit of local labour than Devikulam, TTie total immigrants in Pirmede taluk number 
39,725, and of Aese 16,418, or 41*3 percent, are Travancoreans and the remabbg 
58*7 per cent, only are outsiders. On Ac other hand, in DeviJoilam there art ody 2,891 
Travancoreans in the total immigrant population of 50,152, which gives a proportion of 5*8 
Mr cent. Travancoreans against 94'2 pet cent non-Travancoreans. Tlie openbg of the 
Ne^iaiaangalam*Pal]ivl£al road should, therefore, lead to a larger migration of local labour 
to Ae tea gardens^ in Devikulam taluk, TAe question of efficiency can easily be solved. 

Efficiency of unskilled labour depends upon experience and, with the natural intelligoice 
which Ae people of Travancore possess, Aey will easily pick up sufficient experience to 
become as good experts as the Tanrilians tn works like Ae plucking of tea leaf. The 
managers of estates would only look to Ae efficiency and cheapness of labour. If t^ 
people of this country would ^ prepared to migrate to Ae hills and demonstrate Aeir 
fitness for work b Ae lea gardens, thev could gradually replace Ae labourers from the 
East G>ast and no less than 75,000 of them could thereby get employment. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 
Immigration (actual flgares) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE !I 
Emigration (actual figures) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 

migration between Natural Divisions (actual figures) compared with 1921 
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CHAPTElt III—BIRTHPLACE AND UlGHATlUN 


SUBSIDIARY table IV 

Migration between Travancore and other parts of India 
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CHAPTER IV 


AGE 


131* The statislics that are toileeifi<l at the census are of a Yarled nature. Ordi- iDtrodnctaipy 
narily^ they provide material for the classification of the population into groups by birth- 
p)ace« religion, caste, age, sex, civil condjtloni literacy, mother-tongue> and occupation. 

Of these, statistics regarding age are the most mpcrtant and the most interesting. They 
are important, because a knowledge of ihe age constitutioii is essmitia] [of a satisfactory 
computation of birth, death and marriage rates and their variations from time to time. The 
differences in ihe age constilulion of different castes and creeds and of the popfulations o( 
different localities have an intonate bearing on their economic, social and political condi^ 
lions. Statistics of age may he affected by migration* Changes in the age distribution 
mw give an indication of the volume of migration and its economic effect on the nalive 
popuSation* Statistics of the literates and of the school-gping population will lose much of 
their value If they are not correlated with age. In fact there is hardly any important ques¬ 
tion in sociology which can be studied properly without a knowledge of the age con&titu^ 
tion of the population* Age statistics, along with those of sex* deal with the results of the 
laws of nature, while other census returns are concerned with ihc differentiations created 
by man for hia own convemence. Herein lies the spec ml interest of the statistics relating 
to the age and sex conatitution of a population* 


t32« The statistics dealt with tn this chapter are embodied in the Following tah!^ 

ttathtlcK 

Imperial Table VLL Age, sex and civil condition* 

VIIL Age^ sex and civil condition of selected castes, tribes oT 
races. 

Subsidiary Table 1. Age dLstribution ol 10,000 of each sex in the Slate and 

each natural division. 
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ti. Age dUtributioa of 10,000 of eacK sex in each main 
religion. 

ill. Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

IV, Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to 

those aged 14-43 in certain castes; also of married 
females aged 14'43 per 100 females. 

V. Proportion of children under 10 amd of persons over 60 to 

those aged 15 -40; also of married females aged 15-40 
per 100 females. 

V A. Proportion of chiidren under 10 aud of persons over 60 to 
those aged 15-40 in ctftain religions; also of married 
females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

VI. Variation in popnlabon st certain age-periods, 

Vll. Reported birth-rate by sex and natural division. 

Vfll. Reported death-rate by sex and natural division, 

IX. Reported death-rate by sex and age during the decade per 
mille living at the same age, 

X. Reported deaths from certain diseases per mitle of each 
sex. 


XL Adjusted figures tn the different age-groups, proportioned 
to 100,000 of the total population in 1911 and 1921, 
Xll. Graduated figures showing individual age distribution pro¬ 
portion^ to 100,000 of the total population in 1931, 

XIII, Rates of mortality and expectation of life at quinquennial 
ages. 
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133. In no country' has the question asked about age remained the same at all the 
censuses. In Great Britain and the United States, for example, in some censuses the 
question asked was for the age last birthday, in some for the age next birthday, and in some 
Others for the age nearest birthday. In Travancore, as elsewhere in India, the age last 
birthday was asked for at all the censuaes from 1881, and the a^s receded used to be 
tabulated into individual age-groups up to five and therealtef into quinquennial groups. 
This method was found not to give satisfactory results on account of the numerous errors 
which vitiated the returns, and it was considered advisable, therefore, to change the 
que^ion at the present census. The age rectH-ded at this census was not the age last birth¬ 
day but the nearest age. Thus the age of babies below 
six months was recorded as 0, that of infants above 6 
months and below T ^ years as 1, those above I ^ years 
but below 2^ years were included under the age 2, and 
so on, Tlie difference between this method and the one 
adopted at the previous cmisuses is that one who was 2 
years and 9 months old. Ear example, was Included under 
the age 2 at the previous censuses and under the age 3 
at the fdresent census. The ages recorded in the schedules 
were first sorted into individual ages up to three and 
thereafter into ternary and septenary groups. The sorted 
groups of the recorded ages and the corresponding limits 
of the actual ages are showm in the margin. Jf half of 
the lower group be added to half of the next higher 
group, very nearly the age last birthday would be obtained, wfuch would correspond to the 
age recorded at the previous censuses. By tbis method the ternary and septenary tfoups 
were converted into the usual quinary groups as suggested by Mr. H, C. W. Meikle, 
Actuary to the Government of India, The results thus obtained are expected to be fairly 
accurate. 
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When a departure is made in the method of tabulation of any particular item with 
a view to secure greater accuracy, special caution is necessary in comparing the results 
obtained by the new method with those of the previous censuses. If the tnethod remains 
unchanged the same inaccuracies will occur at all the censuses and may not, therefore, 
vidate comparison. But, when an improved method is introduced at one census the figures 
of the previous censuses must be brought to the {decision of ^e latter so that they may 
be strictly comparable. The figures in the various age-groups in the censuses of 1911 and 
1921 have accordingly been adjusted so as to bring them into line with those of the present 
census, and comparison has invariably been made between the adjusted figures only. 

The age-'groups adopted for the selected castes at the present census are not the 
same as those adoptea at the pevious census, In 1921, the age-groups were 0-5, 3-12, 
12-15. 15-20, 20-^, 40 and over, and in 1931, they were changed to 0-6, 7-13, 14-16, 
1 7-23. 24-43, 44 and over. The age distribution of the castes at the two censuses does 
not, therefore, admit of strict comparison. 

134. Errors are quite common in the age ireturns of all countries. In spite of the 
great improveflients made in the method of recording the age from census to census, it has 
not yet been found possible to eliminate the errors altogetho' from the returns even in 
countries like Great Britain and the United States. In the United States the degree of 
inaccuracy is found to be greatest for drase classes of population in which the proportion of 
illiterates is highest. The inaccuracies in the age returns of India are well known and 
have been dealt with fully in the previous census reports, Travancore is in the same 
boat with India. The errors discovered in the India returns were found to exist in the 
Travancore returns also. The greatest difficulty in recording age in Travancore, as in 
India generally, is that die vast majority of the de^essed classes who are mostly illiterate 
have absolutely no idea of their age. If the enumerators see them they can at least 
guess their age as best as they could, but very often the enumerators may not see all the 
members ol a family, and information about some of them will have, therefore^ to he 
ohtdned from a person found at home, who knows little about his own age and less about 
his relations. In the Census Report of Travancore for 1921 no attempt was made to 
describe the nature, and estimate the extent of the errors in the age returns. In spite 
of the improvement ejected in the method of recording and tabulating the age at the 
present census, errors more or less of a similar nature might have occurred now as at 
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the previous ceosuses^ h tnay ac^, tbefcforfir be out of place to give here a brief de^crip^ 
tion of the main errors and of the methods of eJiminaling tbem^ The errors may be 
divided into accidental or uubiassedp and deliberate or biassed errors. 

133. Accidental or unbiassed iDis-statements of age are due to ignorance of the Actiaent&l 
facts or a looseness in statements People who are ignorant of their exact age wiJl*”''^"' 
generally give it in the nearest round number- Vo^y often the enumerators will have to 
guess the age of such persons and the guess, even if it comes very near the actual age, 
will ordinarily be b round numbers. Positive and negative errors are equally probable 
in auch cases and will tend to cancel each other when the figures are divided into groups. 

In guessing the age, whether it be by the enumerated or by the enumerator, th^e appears 
to be a remarkable preference for selecting ages ending with 0 or 5. This extraordinary 
feature is seen at all the censuses^ If correct ages had been returned the numbers 
in 0- l|, 1 'Zt 2>-3i etc.p would have formed a decreasing sequence. The diagram given 
below which shows the distribution of 100^000 males by annual age-periods In the popu¬ 
lation of f921 brings out clearly the great inaccuracies in the recorded ag;es, * 


Dtagram IS -- l&e dbitr^mtlDO or lOmOCKl mates bj aonaal age-periods 

In tbe papula lion of 1931 . 



The preference for steting the age iQ rouDcl or even Dumbers ts seen clearly from 
the dia^am. This preference persists In all censuses whether the age asked for is the age 
last birthday or next birthday^ or the nearest age. The order of preference ia Travancore 
is the same as in India, aamelyt 0, 5, ?, 8, 4, 6, 7» 1i 9. t 

136. The United States Census Bureau used to calculate what is called the 
of concentration'* to express the degree of preference for found numbers. “It is the 
per cent, which the numbW reported as multiples of S forms to I /5 of the total number 
between 23 and 62 years inctus)ve.''| The index of concentration increases with the 

® As thfl UiMe showlni^ di^ibEitioD by inniiAl age-iwri-cd* hfti not hwn oiiEiipni^d for tha presont 1 

have atUiKd SabsulSarj Tabk 1 to Chiplw V of 1921 Popurt for II 10 efilimatLon at accident ^1 Prran. 

t The onler of pfmfpfpiwn for India is given St pago 4 of tho AcCusHaI Itoport For 103 L 

t Whlppk'^i t itnl 
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ignorance and illiteracy of the people* The indices have teen calculated for the censuses 
of 1901 and 1921 in Travaacore, and tbc&e figures logethesr with those for some other 

countries are given in the margin^ Travancore 
does not come up to the 1 evd of England, France 
or even Russia, but she is certainly b^ler than 
Baroda. The index of concentration could not be 
calculated (or tbc present census in Travancore 
because individual age returns have not been 
compiled. It is not, therefore, possible to know 
whether any improvement is noticeable on the 
census of 1921, but the figures show that the latter 
is an iti^ovement on the census of 190!* The 
index of concentration is higher for females than 
for males, evidently because Illiteracy and ignorance are more prevalent among the 
former than among the latter^ I 

^^Arfeneii 137, A minor form of accidental error is the one caused by die age next birthday 

bSrthdiy-'eriNjr. returned inadvertently when the age that should have been given is the age last 

birthday^ The only age-group that is a^ected materially by this error is 0-5. ^ In other 
groups ^e exaggeration at the oldest age will be counteracted by the depletion at the 
youngest in a particular gfoup, owing to overstatement at the oldest age in the preceding 
group. In 0-5 group this k not possible. The depression that is invariably seen in 
1-2 group at all censuses is generally due to this error. The depression wilh of 
course, be deepened by under-enumeration among children as was the case in 192! in 

Travancore. The extent of depression 
caused by this form of error can be seen 
from the figures given in the margin^ 
showing the proportion per cent, of the 
numbers in 0-1, 1-2, 2-3, 3-4 and 4-5 
groups lo the total population in 0-5 
group for the last four censuses in Travan^ 
core. The decline in the proportion in 
1-2 group in 1921 is too great to be 
accounted for entirely by the error caused 
by the return of age next birthday* It 
must, partly at leasti be due to under^ 
enumeration which^ as we have seen in paragraph 51, Chapter 1, must have vitiated the 
returns of 1921. 

138* There are several methods of adjusting the figures for the errors caused by 
accidental mis-statements of age. The well-known method of columnar difference consists 
in transferring half of the excess numbers returned at any age which is a multiple of 5 over 
the mean of numbers rettirued al the immediately preceding and succeeding ages to the 
preceding group* Mr. Melkle has calculated in his Actuarial Report lor 1921 what are 
known as ‘^correction factors'* which give the percentage proportions to be transferred from 
each group of recorded figures to tbe preceding group to obtain the correct numbers* The 
correction (actors, calculated by the method followea by Mr, Meikle for tbe male popula¬ 
tion of Travancore* together with those for certain provinces in British India for 1921, are 

given in the marmnal statement, tt 

to be made in the recorded figures 
of Travancore are smaller than those 
for the provinces* indicating th^eby 
greater accuracy in tbe returns of 
this State. The actual adjustment 
in the figures of Travancore for 
[911 and 1921 has, however* been 
made not by the above method but 
by a different one which in principle 
corresponds to the new method of 
tabulation adopted at the present 
census. It is based on ihe assump^ 
rion that the age relumed was the 
nearest age, though what was asked 
Mr. Meikle justifies this assumption in 
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^5 

para^aphs f 2-r5 of his Report for f 921. On the supposition that this assumption hoMs 
good for all ages above 5, the total population was first re-distribtrted into individual ages 
on the basis of (he proportions iii the sample of 100,000 given in 19) 1 and 1921 reports, 
then classified into alternate ternary and septenary groups, namely, 4-6, 7-f3, etc., and 
finally re-grouped Into quinary periods as was done at the present census. The results 
obtained by this method aTe as satisfactory as those that could be obtained by 
the method of columnar difference. The results in both the cases will only be 
approximate because the adjustments are based on samples. To get more accurate 
results a further adjustment is necessary to allow fw the decrement which death causes in 
the numbers living at the successive age-periods. The fibres used in Chapter I tiave 
been obtained after^ making this further adjustment. The adjusted figures in the different 
age-groups, proportioned to 100,000 of the population in the censuses of 191 1 and 1921, 

are given in Subsidiary Table Xl 
Prt. ,* at the end of this chai^cr. It may 

be noticed that the adjusted figures 
in age-groups 0-5 and 15-20 are 
larger and those in age-groups 5-fO 
and 10-15 smaller than the recorded 
ones. This agrees with the 
findings in other parts of India. 
The marginal statement shows the 
difference between the adjusted and 
recorded figures for certain large 
age-groups in 1921. The method 
of labulaKon adopted at the present census is such that the adjustment has been made In ibe 
tabulation itself and the recorded figures may, therefore, be taken to ^ the same as the 
adjusted ones. 
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139. So far. we have dealt with the errmrs which are accidental or local In SyitemmUe 
character. There is yet another, and m<we elusive, type of errors caused by deliberate 
mis-statements of age. These may be called systematic errors. Unmarried girls, 
middle-aged women and bachelors habitualJy understate their ages, while young mothers 
and old people overstate theirs, Sometimes these deliberate mis-statementa are due to 
custom and superstition. It is practically impossible to eliminate completely such errors 
from the returns; but partial elimination can be effected by a process of graduabon 
described below. These errors will occur in the age returns of all classes of people ; 
and for purposes of comparison between different sections of the population it is not, 
therefore, necessary to eliminate them altogether. 

140, The theory of gradtiaKon is based on the principle thaJ, if correct ages were lo 

returned, the numbers at different ages would form a smooth and continuous progression, Kwtk erntT 
Graduation would, therefore, enable us to eliminate the inaccuracies in the age returns and 
would at the same time show the correct distribution of the populadon by individual ages. 

There are different methods of graduation, but the one adopted here is that suggested 
by Mr. Alfred Henry and desfX'ibed in paragraph 27 of Mr, Meikle’s Report for 1921 
By this method the figures for 1931 census in Travancore were graduated. The numbers 
recorded in successive age-groups were first adjusted for the decrement caused by 
mortality by the method suggested by Mr, W, Meikje in his note dated the f7lh October 
1929, To arrive at the numbers living at each age, the adjusted numbers above each 
quinquennial group were added up from the bottom upwards commencing with the group 
70 and over, and the ratios of the numbers ( ) thus obtained to the corresponding 

numbers ( Tjjj ) of a well-graduated table were then worked out. The value of these 
ratios for the ages 70, 65, 60, etc,, being known, the logarithms of the ratios w^e graduated 
by the formula y ^ qj + ci x+ Cs ■ Ci x* — •** In which x stands for the age. The 
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The coAlmuolU curves represent the observed values and the dotted ones the graduated 
values of the logarithnu. It will be noticed that even the continuous curves are more or 
less smooth except for some minor deviations, and this is a dear indicadoo of the eHicieticy 
of the method employed for the tabulation of the age figures at the present census. 
After ^e form of the equation was determined, the ratio for each age was ascertained 
by substituting the age figures for i in the above equation. The numbers living above 
each age ( Tx ) were then calculated and the numbers living at each age determined 
by di^ercnc^ng. 


Dta^rnoi 19—sbowiog the value of the iogartthm 
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tie 

observed and graduated values of the logarithms were the a graphed for males and females. 
These graphs arc given belcw :— 
















































































































KFFBCI OF MtGBATlOS ON AGE DISTBIBOTIOX 
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The tabic given below shows the graduated and recorded hgures for quinquennial 
age'groups, propot Uoned to 100,000 of the population. .The recorded hgutes do not 
agree with those given in Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of this chafer, because they 
have been adjusted for continuous decrement caused by death, and it is these adjusted 
figures that arc given in the columns for recorded figures in the followiug statement. 
Subsidiary Table XII gives the proportion per f 00,000 of the population at each 
individual age. 
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The excess of the graduated figures over the rworded ones in 0-5 group may 
due to under-enumeratioQ. Under-enumeration in this group occurs to ^me extent even in 
advanced countries like England, and it is not surprising that it happens in Travancore also, 
though only on a small scale. The increase in the graduated figures in the age-group 
15-20 may be the result of mis-statement of ages. 
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141. Havmg deterimaed the probable errors In the age-reliirn$ we are dow b 
posbon to consider the general age dutribution of the populatiotip hut b^f^* doing so let us 

see Avhetlier migration baa any influence on the age diitri&ittSoD 
distribution b Travancore. Full particulars of the 
Travancore-bom persons living outside the Slate are not 
available! A rou^ idea mayp however, be obtained from 
the recorded in the special columns of the fichedules 
of lhj$ State, of the persons vitKo left the country in the 
last decade. The distribution of these emigrants in 
certaiti large age-group, compiled from the figures given 
in the schedules, i$ shown in the margin. About 64 
ptf cent, of the male emigrants and 82 per cent, of the 
female emigrants are below the age of 30> Female 
emigrants afe gencraUy those who go over to the adjoining British districts or Cochin State 
by marriage* TTiey are, as a rule, young women, and hence women of 30 years and below 
figure largely among the emigrants. 

Of the 135J03 pcTBonH returned a$ immigrants 70,000 were selected at fandom to 
ascertain the age distribution of immigrants. The migration to the High Range is mainly 
of families working in estates and that of females to the other divisions is e^enKally the 

result of marriiges. It is, 
miWr fl/ therefore, desirable to treat 

these two sets of immi¬ 
grants separately. The 
table in the margbt gives 
the age diftribution of these^ 
poportioned to 1,000 of 
the total immigrants^ The 
bigh«^ poportion of child¬ 
ren under 15 in the Hi^ 

Range than in the other 
divisions indicates that 
more married men with families migrate to the former than to the latter regions. Taking 
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the Stale as a whole the proportion o( female immigrants is greater than that of the r^le 
up to the age of 30 and-above this age the female proportion is smaller,^ The 
majority of the female immigratits from the adjoining territories, as in the case of emigrants, 
come over by marriage and tihey will generally be of younger ages, whereas men who 
ordinarily come for business will be older. Hence females preponderate among immigrants 
of younger ages and males among those of older ages. 

The volume of migration compared with the aggregate population of the State is so 
small that its efiecl on the age distribution and the crude death-rate is practically negligibie. 

The balance of migration in 
/ifff s/fAi favouT of Tfavancore, i, e., 

” the excess of immigrants 

over emigrants during the last 
decade, was only 1 "5 per cent, 
of the aggregate population. The 
difference between the actua! and 
natural population in different age- 
groups is, therefore, not very 
appreciable as can he seen 
from the Btatcmenl given in 
the margin. The largest difference 
is in the age-group 15-30 lor males and in 30-60 for iemales, and that is only 20 and 
28 respectively per 10,000 ol each sex. 

142, Subsidiary Table f at the end of this chapter gives the age distribution of 
10,000 of each sex. The loll owing diagram ejdiibits it graphically. 


Dlngnm 20 — shawlng ihe hlatrlbDllOH of 10,000 
males and (emales by period . 

(iBai censqa). 
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7lie above diagram shows that the age distribution in f931 commences with 
the maximum for the youngest age-greup (0-3) and decreases more or less steadily 
wiffi advancing age. Of the aggregate population, more than 17 per cent, are under hve 
years of age, 30 per cent, under 10 years, and more than 42 per cent, under fifteen ; the 
numbers at the adult ages of 15-50 form about 46 per cent, and those above 50 a little 
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AGE mSTRIKUTtON AT LAST TjlREE CENSUSES 9t> 

over 9 per cent, of the total population, Cotnprmg the sexes m dtSerent age^gtoupa It wilj 
be $ccd thst iKe proportions tip to the of 15 snd sbovo tlie &gc o( 50 do not sbow' any 
material d^^eretlce j but at the ages of 15-30 there are only 25'5 per cent, of males as 
against 2 7’I per cent of females, while at the age-group 30-50 there are 22 per cent, of 
males and only a little less than 21 per cent, of females, 

143, The graphs given below prepared from the adjusted figures of F9II and 1921 CompapiMeof 
and the recorded figures of 1931 compare the age distribution of 100,000 of each sei in 
1921 and 1931. and in 1911 and 1931. 
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One preminenl fealore ol all Hie cnrve! in the above .iiagrains la the ditt 
.Mali, at the age-jronpa 15-20 and 25-30 whieh ean only be altr,baled to deliberate 

mis-statepieDt of age at these periods. cl 

We have seea in Chapter 1 that there is a ^ogressi%« increase in me rate of growth 
of the population b Travancore from decade to decade. It is not possible. 
determine the normal age distribution. Famines and epidemn^ of a 

occur b this State, and consequently the age distfihution remains unaffected by them. I he 
influence ol migration on age distribution is negligible. 
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children under 10 years and of 
persons above 50 to the total 
population, and be fall m the 
proportion of persons aged 10*15 
and 1 5-50, as can be seen from 
the margbal statement. In working 
out the proportions the adjusted 
figures of 1921 have beeu used. 
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144. The (ollowing graphs which exhibit the rario of the 
u each age-group in 1921 and 193f to the corresponding tiumbtf in 191 I taken as IIX) 
tfing out deafly the general features of variations in the age distribuhon* 
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The figures which the above curves repre$ent are ^ven tn the marginal statement* 

Compared with 1911, the proportioii of children tinder 3 years decreased in 1921 but in¬ 
creased in 1931* Children a 
5-fO increased in both the years. 

Jn the next three groups there was 
increase tn F921f but decrease in 
1931. The further groups up to 
30 showed a decrease in 1921 
and 193ti bul more m the Utter 
year than in the former. In age- 
groups 50-55 and 55-60 there 
was decrease in 192 S and 

increase in 1931 and m subsequent 
groups an increase in both the 
years. In the absence of famines 
and epidemics and the influence 
of migration being negligible* the 
variations m age distribution are 
mainly the result of bErths and 
deaths. The present age distri- 
budon is the accumulated effect of births and deaths of the last 60 or 70 yearsni The 
decrease in the proportion of aduJts is i^ohably due to a low bhth^rate or high infant 
mortality some 30 or 40 years ago ■ the increase in the proportion of old pa’sons, to a High 
birth-rate 20 or 30 years earlier; and the increase in childreni to a high birth-rate or low 
infant mortality in recent years. The reduction in the propordon of the economically 
produedve section of the population between the ages 15-50^ which h lowest at the present 
census, is a distinct disadvantage to the country. It may also lead to a lower birth-rate 
during the current decade if the proportion of mairied women of cblld^bearing period does 
not rise. 7*he increase in the proportion of children and old people may^ on the other 
hand* result in a rise in the dealh-rate. 

145. The p'opoftional disbribudon of 10,000 of each sex by age-groups in ' the a^a diiirtbutfon 
different natural dlvisiom is shown in Subsidiary Table 1 and also in the foil owing natural 

” dtvLiKon* 

diagrams^ 
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CHAPl'EB rv—AGE 


IHifrbm - alKntlng tbe dlatrlbatlini ot 10.000 
of rit nh «K bi age-gniup In Hl^laiKl Olwlafob. 



Youngtsi ofi«s of quinary groofif- 


Tbc distribution o( 1,000 persons by certain br^ age-groups is given in the mar^nal 
statement. The proportion of children under 10 w *e lowest id the tJgUand Division 
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whi<di indicates that the immigrants to 
that division consist more of adults tiian 
of inunature persons. From Subsidiary 
Table V It will be seen that the number 
of children per tOO married females aged 
15<-40 is 173 in the Highland, 202 in the 
Lowland and 203 in (he Midland. Hie 
hi^er fertility of women and the higher 
proportion of married women in the Mid* 
land probably account for the highest ratio 
of children under 10 in that division. The Lowland occupies an intermediate posttion in 
tltis respect. The proportion of adults aged 15-^ is the hi^st in the Highland which, 
as has already been pointed out, is the result of immigration. The lowest proportion d 
adults is (he Midland may be due to migration to the ^h^ghland and to the towns in the 
Lovdand Division. Very few old persons generally migrate to the hills and hence the 
propi^on of persons aged 40 and over ts least in the Highland while there is not much 
difference between the other two divisions. 

The variations between the proportions lor the State and the natural divisions are 
brought out more strikingly by the following diagram which shows the ratio of the 
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proportioiial number in each a^-grotip by »ex far the State and the natural divisions ta 
the correaponding number of persona in the Stale taken as 1 00^ 
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The curves for the Lowland Division correspond closely to those for the Stale. 

The curves for the Midland Division differ somewhat, but not » largely as those for the 
Highland. Tlie greatest variations shown by the latter curves are the very high proportion 
of ^ults and the very low proportion of old persons. 

146. The population of only the four most important towns, namely, Trivandrum, AiedJstribntion 
Alleppey, Nagercoi] and Quilon, is considered in this ptfagraph. Tte best way of 
studying the age distribution of the population of these towm is to compare it with that of 
the persons in the State as was done in the previous paragraph for the natural divisions. 
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CHAPTOB IV—age 


The following statement bikI diagrams show the ratio of the proportional number in cacb 
i^ge-gfoup (or D^es and females jn the population of the towofi to ibe corresponding numbef 
of persons m the State taken as 100. 
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The age distribution ot the population in towns differs considerably from tbit d the 
State, The curves for all the towns are more or less convex in shape» showing a higher 
proportion of adults^ and this is the result ot immigration. In Trivandrum most of the 
immigrants are of the j^unger adult ages due to a large number of students in the 
immigrant population. The effect o( immigration in raising the fS'oportion o( adults is seen 
more pronoiincedly in Alleppey where the immigrants are mostly budnessmen and 
employ+^s in factories and consequently consist not only of young adults as in Trivandrum 
but also o( older persons. The curves for Quilon resemble those lor Alleppey^ Both 
these are predominantly commercial and industrial towns which naturally attract adults of 
all ages, and hence the age distribution is similar in these two towns. The corves for 
Nagercoil are auite different from those for the other towns. The proportions of young 
women and old prsons of both sexes are higher in NagercoU than in any of the other 
towns. Evidently, the migration to this town is mostly of families consisting of members 
<^f adult and old agesw 


147. Subsidiary Table [1 gives the age distribution 
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10,000 of each sex in each Age diitriba- 
main religion. The pfo-tloaty roiigiam 

portions per mille of 
persons in each teli^on in 
certain broad a ge-^ groups 
are given tn ihe ^atemenl 
in the margin. TTie larger 
proper tionG of children 
amongst the Christians and 
Muslims than amoiigit the 
Hindus must be duct as 


has been already pointed out, to the higher proportion of marriages amongst them and to 
^cir^ higher fertility; and the higher propoTtion of adults amoncst the Hindus is due to 
immigrants who^ as we have seen in Chapter 111, consist mostly of rlindus. 

The proportional variations in the different age-groups between the three communi¬ 
ties are shown b the following diagram representing the ratios of males and females of 
each religion to 100 of each sex in each age-group. 
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148. 
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Tte convex*, <« !>>= 

lUn children is. as staled above, dae to result of their higher 

S„I..idinr, T.blo m *Lv« the .«c diebribnUon of 
o..cw.^ ^ -no. vT-c. M. “■-"*'"- 

and tribes in broad 
age-groups is sbown in. 
the margind lable^ 
The castes have been 
divided into advanced 
and depress^ classes. 
Ol the latter, the Pallan 
and ^e Parayan have 
been treated separately 
because about 45,000 
of them are iMitiigrants 
horn outside the Stale* 
The primitive tribes 
have been dubbed 
togelber* The indi¬ 
vidual castes of tribes 
in each group show 
some variations 
ween them. These 
may* however. ^ he 
ignored because it b 
not possible to 
determine the exact 
causes which give 
I cise to dve variations 

between caste and 
caste or tribe and tribe 
in each group* TKe 
groups may be consi¬ 
dered collectively and 
the average age 
distribution of one 
group compared with 
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. \/- m th\s, Ucht it will be seen that the advanced dassw have practi<^ljf 

that of ^ children^nder Hand the highest proportion of old i^sons aged 44 

Ihe l»w»» prfi«y. ■>! fro., each oAtr mMeridl,. 

.„d over. -rt. “ ew'dre U dW»:d, ™J <1»> ■>( P?»« 

But OTonjO lh«ia Ihe prot*"'™ “ jufureuce tbel me, be draw. 

appreciably lower the. clusea and priieilive tribes are mere fertile then the 

Ir^ these tore. « je^J^e SkU tL the latter so that V ,d« tune 4e 

advanced classes, (alls below dial ol the advanced cUises. The 

middle age is ^ [jy^g account tor this difference between these 

neononne Mnd^t*"-! *' “^4,'Sr,^belon^^ 

classes. The J JdCpk • hiA'oerrion nl wintpi. due to the larn. 

iTdircTre 1 rnmbers by-die innsidr-inn 


VKriatim 

•ge-perioiU' 


classes. The PbIIm old people and a high proportion of adults, due to the large 

e a« e L J' Table VI oives die variations in population by age-periods during 
,49. increase in the aggregate population since 1921 is 

the last three dew^ v increases in different age-periods. Among 

27-2 per cent. recorded increase is as much as 44*4 per cent., the highest c^ll 

(dnldren under I } jubsequeot age-periods it is roug^ily about 21 per cent. The 

the af-^ wu child population is due partly to undeT-cnumeration in 0-5 group 
very Is^g* intreafic ui r r 
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m 1921 which has been iidly dealt with ia Chapter [, and P^tly also to a high birth-rate 
in the latter ball of the decade. Owing to the inaccuracies m the recorded figures of 
1921 it is necessary lor purposes ol comparison to wt^k out the rates of increase from the 
deduced population at the diflerent age-periods. The recorded and deduced rates of 

increase for the last two 
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decades are given in 
the margin. The rates 
of increase for die 
decade 191K 1921 
were calculated on the 
adjusted figures of the 
populadoti in 19M and 
1921, and for the 
decade 1921-1931 on 
the adjusted figures of 
1921 and the recorded 
figures ol 1931 • ft is 
seen (ram the above 
statement that the deduced rales are lower than the recorded ones in the a^-groups 
0-10 and 15-40, and that in the other groups they are higher. Even acceding to the 
deduced rates the increase in O-IO group is the hijjiest o( all the groups and is larger than 
the increase in the previous decade by nearly 21 per cent. This, as has been already 
pointed out, is the result of the combined effect of under-enumeration in 1921 and the 
rise in birth-rate in the latter half of the decade. The rise in the rates of increase in the 
later age-groups in the fast two decades is probably due to a fall in the death-rate in 
adult Bg^. The increase in the proportion of old persons supports this inference. From 
Subsidiary Table VI it will be seen that the fates of increase in different age-groups in 
the administrative and natural divisions are not uniform with those for the State as a 
v^ole. Internal and external migration creates wide differences which are seen markedly 
in the High Range and Lowland Divisions where the rates of increase at the oldest 
age-groups are much lower than dtose at the younger ages. 


150. The mean age means the average age of all the persons living. The correct Kmo age 
nifthod of calculating it is to divide the sum of the ages of all persons hy the total number 
of persons ; but in practice this is impossible, and hence the mean age is calculated from 
the recorded figures b quinquennial age-groups. This method * is based ou the 
assumption that the mean age of the persons b a parriculaT group b the central age in that 
^oup. This is not an absolutely correct assumption, but the mean age thus calculated 
is suBcient lor purposes of comparison. 

The mean age is apt to be mistaken for the average duration of life. The distinc¬ 
tion between the two must be clearly borne in mind, The mean age will be the same as 
the average duration of life only in a population which ts stationapr. If the population 
bcreases by a rise ia birth-rate or a decline in infant mortality, the increased proportion of 
children will reduce the mean age. Again, a rise b the dea^-rale among adults or the 
emigration of large numbers of them will bring down proportion, and then also will 

die mean age fall. If. on the other hand, opposite conditions prevail, the mean age will 

rise It is evident, iherefore, that the mean age is not a sure bdex of the longevity of the 
peo^e ^ but from it* variations one can draw certain broad inferences regard bg the changes 
m the age constitution of the peofje. 
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The mean ages [or mtiles and females calculated from die adjusted figures of tlie 
population at the last three censuses are given in the marginal Btatement (I ). The mean age 

of the [emales was tower than that of the loales at all the 
censuses^ though it u a welhknown fact that women generally 
are more Icragdived than men- The lower meati age of the 
females is therefore due to the iM-epnderance of female 
children over the msJe^ Similarly^ the fall in the mean age 
from census to census Ss due to the increasing proportion of 
children^ which is evident from the marginaJ statement (2), 
In Baroda the mean &gc of females has been higher ihan that of males since 1901, 

.. lower mean age of feraajes in Travancore does not mdi* 

‘ cale ihfll males here are more long-lived than females. As 

a mattor of fact, the recorded death-rates in this State are 
lower for females than lor males, and among persons 
above 60 the proportion of MTomen has preponderated at 
all the censuses, as can be seen from the marginal 
statement (3). These facts point to a greater longevity of 
females than of males. The higher mean age of the 
males may be due partly to the gain through migt'&tion. Though among the total immi- 

the sexes are almost equally distributed, it Is quite 
Mirh Mtf probable that Uie average age of the male unmigrant^ ts 

higher than that of the female immigrants. The larger 
proportions of females in the age-group 13-30, and of 
males in the age-group 30-60, as can be seen from the 
marginal statement (4), support the above inference. The 
differences in the proportions of the^ sexes in the two age- 
groups may also be caused by differential death-rates. 
If, for example, the female death-rate below 30 is lower 
than that of the males, ffje proportion of females in the age-grou^ 15-30 will be bighef. 
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matter of fact, 
the death-rate in the age- 

group 15-30 is bi^er 
among females than among 
malesfSee Diagram No.32 

in raragraph 162 below), 
and the difference in the 
proportions of sexes cannot, 
therefore, be the result 
of differential death-rates, 

151, Subsidiary Table II gives the propordonate age distribution and the mean age 
for different religions at the last three censuses- The figures showing the mean age afe 

extracted in the margin. 
The mean age of both 
males and females of alt 
the religions has decreased 
from census to census, 
except in the case of 
Christian females whose 
mean age increased slightly 
in 1921. The mean age of 
females is generally less 
than that of males in all religions. The rise in the proporbon of children is largely 
responsible for the fall in the mean age. At the present census ihc Hindus have the highest, 

and the Mu dims the lowest 
mean age, the Christians 
occupying an intermediate 
position. The relation 
between the mean age and 
the proportion of children 
is kought out by the 
statement given in the 
margin. The Muslims 
whose mean age is the 
lowest in 1931 have the highest proportion of children under 5, due probably to the 
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proportion of married (cmales aged 15-40 to the total lemaies being the highest among 
them^ Polygamy and widow re-nnarria^e prevalent among the Muslims might have also con¬ 
tributed to the large number of chiidren among them. On the other band, this community 
appears to have the least longevity. Subsidiary Table V A shows that the proportion of 
persons aged 60 and over per 100 aged 13-40 is lower among Muslims than among 
Hindus or Christians* The lowest mean age of the Muslims must be attributed to the 
combined effect of these causes- The large number of adult Lutmigrants among the 
Hindus might, on the other hand^ be the cause of ffieir higher mean age. 

I 52. The mean ages for the different natural divisions are given in the marginal 

statement. !t is seen there¬ 
from lhaJt the mean age wat 
generally higher in the 
Midland than In the Low- 
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land at atl the censuses, 
except lit 1931 when ttie 
mean age of the femafes was 
slightly less in the Midland 
than m the Lowland. The 
differences are, however, 
too small to be of any 
consequence. Since the Midland Division had the highat proportion of children in 1931 
one would have expected the mean age for this division to he the lowest. But the 
of persons above 60 to those aged 1 5-40 is also the highest in this division. 
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as can he seen from the 
marginal table, and conse¬ 
quently the mean age has 
not declined as it ought to 
have. There is a drop in 
the mean age in the High- 
land Division in 1931 and 
this may be due to two 
causes. Firstly, the larger 
proportion of the female 
immigrants to this division 
beine of child-Wing ages, the proponion of children has increased. Secondly, the 
nroDortion of old men in this division has fallen due to either the depar^rc of a number of 
5d emigrants or the arrival of a large number of fresh immigrants. The latter appears to 
be the more probable cause, 

Thouidi the recorded vital statistics are far from correct, the volume of ncut Aj. at 
deaths may be the same at all ages except at infancy where perhaps the «««»•• 
omission, nmy be considerably more, and so the mean at death may be calculated 
Itom Iht rtcerded By ihi. melbod lK« "j'™ >«f « " 

found to be about 33 for both seKs. The actual mean age at dea^ will be sli^Uy 
K AcrorS Jo Sir E. Chadwick, -In fairly healthy districts the mean age of the 

ivmg was to the mean aip. at death as about 3 to 4, The mean age d the living 

* Travancore during the last decade and the mean age at death might, th^efore, be 
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between 30 and 31. The mean am at deaA is 
and is not, therefore, a true mdex of longevity. 
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groups, OM-WI b«n« oldar und oue-kuB younger ih™ die u«di^ t ^b|.cl lo die 

P same lumtattons as were pointed out for the mean 

age, the median age^ could also be used to exhibit 
the salient features of the age distribution of a 
population. The median ages of the population of 
Travancore at the last three censuses, calculat^ 
from the adjusted figures, are given in the margin. 
The median age, it will be noticed, is less than 
the mean age. It has decreased steadily from 

census as a result of the increasing proportion of children In the population. 
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CHAPTER IV—AGE 
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In the Unileci States die median age of the total population has increased steadily since 

1320. The increase is attributed to two causes, 
firstly, all increase in the average length of life, 
and secondly, a reduction in the birth-rate, which 
has decreased the proportion of young persons. 
Conversely, a decrease in the median age might be 
brought about by a reduction in the average length 
of life and an increase in the proportion of children. 
There is nothing to prove that the average length 
of life in Travancore is getting reduced and the 
decrease in the median age should, therefore, be attributed to the increase in birth-rate 
and the consequent rise in the proportion of chiJdren. 

155. The median ages have been calculated approximately for the main reJi^ons 

3 fr.diAH affti-M a n't ttitain tvtb-t ^ ™™*f important 

castes and are given in the 

marginal statement. Generally 
speaking, those castes or com¬ 
munities which have a higher 
proportion of children have 
lower median ages. Paljan 
and Parayan are exceptions, 
their high median ages being 
caused by immigration. Of 
the clean castes, &ahmans and 
Vellalas who show the highest 
median ages have a very low 
proportion of children. The 
lowest median age of the 
Sjn'ian Christian is an indica- 
don of their very High fertility. 

156. Stindbiurg, the Swedish statistictaa, has divided popuJation into three types, 
namely, progr^ive, slalionary, and rc^ressioe. If the age distribudon were normal 
the populadon of the ages t3’‘40 would constitute 50 per cent, of the total. According 
to the variations tti the numbers in the younger and older groups the types are distitigddied 
from one another. The standard distribudon of the population in the three types is shown 

in the margin. The distribution, 
which has been worked out for the 
European countries, may not hold 
good absolutely for the countries in 
the East, where birth and death rates 
are higher and the cxpcciadon of life 
is lower than in the West. The 
figures showing the distribution of the 
present population of Travancore, 
together with those for Baroda at this census and for the United States at the h it' 
are given in the margin. The population of Travancore is decidedly of the progressive 

type, but the de^edon of the adults 
may lead to a fall in the birth-rate 
and consequently to a decrease in 
the rate of growth of the population 
idess there is a propordonate rise in 
the number of marriages. 
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* WL* 1 • I , addition to Stindburg’s dirw 

catcg^ies. Whi^le gives two more, i^Jy, the occejsiue type in which the central grouc 
conlams more than 50 per cent, of the total population due to immigration, and lh5 
secewii^ type which contains less than 50 per cent, due to emigration. Takinn th« 
^pulatiCQ of Travancore as a whole, it cannot be said to he of the secessive iv^ 
because the Stale only gams by migradon. The proportion in the central group is no doES 
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less ihaa die normal by about 2 per cent- But iKe difference is too small to be of any 

consequence. If the distributian of 
die population by natural divistons ts 
constd^ed. the distjnctiott between 
Recessive and secessive type? can 
dearly be made out, a$ can be seen 
from tbe figures in the margin- 'I he 
populadon in tbe Midland Division 
which sends eim^ants to the Highland 
is of the secesdve type, while the 
. 11 -- population in the latter which receives 

immigrants Jrom the other divisions and from outside the State is of the accessive type. 

157* The recorded vital statutics* extremely inaccurate as they are, may be us«l RewrdHi cn,d« 
to compare the changes, if any, in the crude birth and death rates in the last decade. Let 
us first consider the birth-rate. Subsidiary Table VIl gives the birth-rates by sex and 

natural division for the different 
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the increase in the number of marriages. 

Jlirtirj0r* pnipirrtimt jpr f v/matHfd fimaltt a)f4 W— it> Mitl /rmnlot 


years [n the last decade. They 
were calculated on the estimated 
population for each year. The 
figures given in the margin show 
that tbe birth-rates both among 
males and fmnales decreased 
steadily up to the middle of the 
decade and thereafter increased 
^aduatly, reaching the maximum 
in the last year of the decade* 
The rise In the latter half of the 
decade was probably due to 


Of the natural divisions, the Highland 
registered the hifbest 
bi^-rate and there 
the papulation 
contains the iargest 
propoMtoii of married 
females of child' 
bearing period, as 
eaji ^ seen from the 
marginal statement. 
It is seen that as 

the proportion married females of child-bearing period increases the bu'th-rate olso 
increases. 
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158. From the present age distribution of’the population which shows a decrease inTi,--* 

the number of adidts from that of the previous census, one is likely to conclude that there ag, 

will be a decline in the birth-rate in the near future. But we have seen in chapter 1 ***'*““ « 

notwithstanding the decrease in the number of adults at the present census, the proportions^” 
of married females at the earlier child-bearing ages has actually increased. Ginsoquently, 
diere is not likely to be any marked fall in ttie birth-rate unless tWe be an apprecmble 
decline m the marriage rate also during the current decade. Further, the [»-esent high 
proportion of children will result in an increase in the number of adults in (he next genera¬ 
tion which will in all probability lead to a rise in the birth-rate. From these circumstances 
it may be inferred that the future growth of the population will be affected not so much by 
the variations of birth and death rates brought about by the changes b the age constitution 
as by economic and puUic health conditions. 

159. Fertility, which means the actual degree of reproduction, is distinguished from F«rtttlt> 
fecundity which represents the power of r^odiichon. The latter is measured by the 
number of ripe ova and die former by the number of fertilized ova. Subject to ctflab 
condidons the proportion of children below 10 years of age to the married women aged 
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13 ^ vrill p.. an inaicrtion of ihe lafilh,. Fr™. An miasM 

the ffl'opttftion of children 
under 10 increased from 171 
to 180 while that of married 
females of 15 — 40 ages de^ 
creased from 32 to 30 » fn the 
last decadep though there was 
an mcrease in both the pro¬ 
per dons the former increased 
by 20 and the latter only by 
one The higher rate of increase of children may be due to several causes, namely, a rise 
in the rate of fertUitj', a fall in the rate of mortality, and an mcr^se m the number of 
married women of earlier child-bearing period. One or more of these canses may operate 
and brbg about an increase In the number of children. There is no evidence to prove 
a fall in the rate of mortalitv. The recorded death-rates, on the other hand, show a 

gradual incraaaa from dooad^ to dacado. la 1911-1921 >= Tn I 

8'2 per cent, for males and 71 per cent- lor females, and m ^21-1931 they were 10 5 
per cenL and 9 4 per cent, lesp^ctively* In paragraph 58, Chapter I. we ^ve seen 
tSt the proportion of married females at the earlier child-bearing ages »5-25 tn otal 
married females aged 15-45 has increased from cen^s to census except m 1921 which 
mlfiht be due to inaccuracies in enumeration, but this increase has been c^nteracted by a 
fail in the ( .toortion erf lot'l married females in the age-group 15-45. The only olhtf 
factor vdncK might Imve caused the increase in the proportion oi children is a rise in 
fertility due to biological or economic causes. Whatever be the cause, the fact remains 
that the proportion of children under 10 years has increased during the last two 

decades. 

160 A comparison of the proportions of children under 10 and of married females 
need 15-'40 m the dificrent natural divisions m 1931 will Aow how migration a fleets 
^ these proportions. Both the 

p.oportions have increased 
simultaneously, though only 
r, from the Lowland 
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to the Midland Division; 
hut in the Highland the pro.* 
portion of married women 
has increased, while the pro¬ 
portion of children has de¬ 
creased. This must be due 
partly to the migration of a 
large number of married women without their children, and partly dso to the low fertility 
of the immigrants from the Tamil country. 

From the figures given in the margin it will be seen that among the Hindus 

and Christians the ^oportion of 
children varies directly as the propor¬ 
tion of married females of 15-40 
years, while among the Muslima the 
proportion of children is lower but the 
proportioQ of married females aged 
15-40 is higher than among the 
Christians. As regards the diflerent 
castes. Subsidiary Table IV shows 
that some castes vrhich have a Irf^ier 

proportion of 
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l^oportion of married females aged 14-43 than some others have a lower pre 
chiSen under 1 4 years. This is probably because married females of the above age-group 
include young girls wbo have been newly married and who have rot comm .need child¬ 
bearing- The fertility enquiry has shown ib^ Syrian Christians are generally mm-e 
fertile than Nayars; the proportion of married females aged 14-43 is higher among 
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the foimer than among ihc latter ; and yet tKe proportion of children U the same in both 

tKe couununities. This is 
$een from the figures given 
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in 


the 


margui. We will 
see in Chapter VI 
that early marriage is 
more prevalent among 
Syrian Christians than 
among Nay ars. T h e 
married fennales of the 

Oristians wiJI, therdore. inctude a number of young married girirwho^'are 

this circumstance wiJl naturaJly reduce the proportion of children per I GO married fcmeles. 

162- Subsidiary Table Vfll gives the reported death-rates for the dIderent years in Recorded crude 

the last decade. From the figures given 
the margin it can be seen that, as in the case 
of t^lh-rates, death-rates also ^dined 
steadily till the middle of the decade, after 
vvhich it rose and reached the maidmiun 
towards its close. The average deathrtate 
of females was lower than that of males 
in all the years. But vatiabons arc 
seen in different age-perind$. Th^ 
diagram below which show^ the male 
and female death-fates by agiC'groups for ihe 
year 1920-29 reveals the general tendency 
of these variations^ 
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variations may be \ j* • . . 

the conditions of living m the different divisions. 


J63. The present population contains a ^iJdren and old 

ban that of 10 years ago. Mor^ty is ^ present population,, therefore, 

S,pl,th». amoos tl- «W«- ^ 'iTtaX la?deS2: K wlaa pta«n. 
avo^aa V.,J.er d.«^r«a iW v,i« will haaa Iwaasad aa^ 

^.lildraa become adults e.*er a kw y“t^ pt J^clioe in tbe deatVrale caused by 
toelore. dtere nuty be a laB u. ibe i^rease in the numbm of 

tZ;. uS bl'^Si''C ^«nHv. ™ : to in any case it ma, deebne 
after a few years and then rise again after some further years. 

nr deteriorating. The A ilir™vli them the crude death-rate. Specific 

T. .™-«i!s.*rfri! 

persons livin*. to also the "““to ^>J"8 ^ . j,J- ,j„ show the number dying at 

Slber. living t latS" "i*' K«., useless for the preparatioD of 

each age " "s:'.o« othei meth^ which may ^c a, le„. 

„ml,|,ty lahlea The toy ^ published by the ^vetniuent of Indu 

approximate results. Tw _ folio wing toanner. The average age diSlnbu- 

tdbles of average mortality preyed i ^ allowing foT migration ^ necessary, 

lion of the popul.^ >1 “ four c«So.« were uswi in order to 

was graduated. The av«Ja«» ”*^Tpnidemics Then, by applying the current rale of 
eliminate ihe effect ^^^don living age at the begmning and at 

increase to the graduated figures. ™ . V j numbers living at the beginning 

die end of any parjeubr yej f ^ar ^ the next older age die rate of 

of die year at each a« ^etLd the mortality rates m Tfavancore 

„«ul.ty was " ,t using the average fi^e. rf three or tos^r census 

were also calculated. tJniy* j* ^,4 fieures of the last census alone. Ihe 

the calculations here were rnad^^^^ he ex^Ted to bfi satisfactory as ibose given in the 
results obtained by diis m«hod c ^avancore there has been no famine nor any 

Actuarial Reports for ^^causc the volume of migration has been so 

wide-spread outbreak of ejndemics, and ^ nedurible Assuming the rate of increase to 

sell that iU “ to K 6«"«- 'k'»“">f 

be constant for the last 20 years ai^ pp yi 8 .71-75. four years before the 

of persona Jiving at \ j ygars at the central age of each 

cen^. was deduced. at aWe groups in 1927 

group was then determined from ^ _ _f,jhabllity of dying in one year was 

fnd at the irnmediately older group « of d^g - »our 

then deduced from _T,j ^lablc The r«ults thus obtained give only the 

and in one year according to a ^ ^ be less accurate for ages 

approximate death-rates fee ^ last dei^e.^^^^ey 

below 20 years than for , j making such adjuslineiHs in the latter as wae 

uted by tclc«n« l» . out of the number, estimted lor 

neemsary to i„ mind that the result, obtamed b; lliese caleuU- 

'.;?toy apS^oiSlT. and are more .1 theoretical interest than of pracltcd valne. 
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THe mortality ralM prepared lor Trarancore from the Ggurei cjI the present census and 
for Barodafrom the Bgures of 1921 census, together with those for England and W^es, are 

given In the 
marginal table. 
It will be seen 
horn the table 
that the morta¬ 
lity rates at all 
ag^ in Travan- 
core are much 
lower than those 
in Baroda, and 
among adults of 
^unger ages the 
Tr avancorcrates 
are more like 
those of England 
and Wales. The 
female mortality 
rates at ages 
[n this respect 
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below 15 and above 45 in Travancore are lower than those erf the males, 
the calculated and recorded rates agree. 

165- A life table, to be of practical value, should be prepared from correct mortality 
rates. In the absence of reliable vital statistics mortality rates have been calculated by a 
method which ^ves only approximate results lor middle ages and the least satisfactory 
faults for younger and older ages* It Is hardly justiAable to compute a life table on such 
unsatisfactory data. An attempt has, however, been made to prepare one for Travancore 
with the available material, die first of its hind in this State, on the hope that It may lead to 
more accurate tables being prepared at future censuses. The mortality rates and the 
expectation of life at birth and at quinquennial ages are given in Subsidiary Table Xlll at 
the end of this chapter. 

The method followed in this calculation is described below. After determining 
the probability of dying in one year at the quinquennial ages, which may be denoted by 
the value of q (the probability of dying in one year) at the other ages in the quin- 
quennial group it obtained by graphical interpolation. Assuming that these values ol q^ 
are applicable lo persons born on the same date and successively attaining different ages, 
we may start with 10,000 births—this is called the radix of enmpu/o/fon —and calculate 
t^ number living at the beginning of each successive year (fx) uritil all die out The 
expectation of life at each age is then determined by the application of the formula 

-- ~U 

From diese calculations the expectadou of life at birth, f. e,, the average length of 
life in Travancore, is found to he 43'80 years for males and 44'53 years for females, A 

. few figures arc given in 

£r mc/ullbrt <W liu IK utttft .1 “ . , 

^ the matgm to cc»npare 

the expectation of life in 
Travancore with those 
in the United States and 
Baroda. The figures 
for the United States, 
based on 1920 census, 
were taken from The 
IV arid Aimattac and 
Book of Foris, 1932, 

S ige 441, and those for 
aroda from The Baroda 
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is considerably less than that in the United States where the death-rate is lowm* than here. 
^ the other hand, in E^oda where the death-rale is much higher than in Travancore the 
expectation of life is cortespondin^y lower than in this State. 
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CHAPTER IV—AGE 


Tht dedaeed 
crpde dcKili- 
F&tC, 


L<&iifc¥ity 


166. la iBragrapb 55, Chaptar I. it haa bean staled that Ibe /« 1“' 

deeade may beUen to be 20 per mille per anamn and tbat the method of determtmng 
will be descrtUd in this chapter, Fr™ t-“tabd.y Id^"* “T 


age, whicti is Imown froin tKe life table, 
deduced from the formula 1 — 111 = ^+1 

^PUI^ (i™i'h-rrrf» Jitr miHf npiiiirin In 1*- JQgf - 


-Ago 

1 1 

Ftcimlew 

All a^es 

i 


Ii-ID 

1 


m aii4 over 

0*5 

SS* 1 

11'a 

48 + 7 


the oetitral death-rate (m\) at the same age is 
:* From the central death rate at each age 
the death-rates in each age-group 
0-5, 5-10, etc., are worked out using 
the graduated figures of 1931* and by 
applying these rates to the mean of the 
populations of 1921 and 1931 at each 
agbf-group the crude death-rate for 
the decade 1921 -1931 has been 
calculated. The results obtained are 


given in the margin. The crude death-rates for males and females separately 20' 1 and 

19*8 per mille per annum, and that for the two seies together is. therefore, 19'V5, which 
is practically the same as 20 per mille per annum. 

167 SubddWy Tnble V sivea tbe proportion of peraona above 60 yrara to those 
™d MO. This proportion cannot be regarded as a correct mdex of lo^evOy. Ucanse 
b'^.ries withtbcolmnms in tbe age constitntion of tbe population oausod by migration, 
ami“s or epaemics. A fell in tbe number oi adults by emigr^on or by dertbs Irom 
lamines and epidemics svill raise the proportion, and Mco Oerso. ^e ratio ol old pe^le 
SSs has not ebangad during tbe last three decades eao^ m the case nf males »ho« 
to acimts nas ^ k (0 to 11 in the last decennium. Takmg the natural divisions it 

in I«I the ratio was the highest in the Midland and the Highland 

Div^r The latter U probably due to the influence pi migra ion. Bdween be mala 
aodtoales there is no SiSBenoe in tbe ratio oloepl m the Highland where tbe lanale 
ratio is sli as agamst the male ratio ol five. 


In regard to the castes, only the proportions of 
.Viimi#*' t^fyerton* attf ^ Jtff 100 aW 
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VtsHv j 

lA^les 1 
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1 33 
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linvim ^ 


37 

f iTttjiin 
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12 


persons above 43 to those aged 14-43 
are available and these are given 
in Subsidiary Table IV, The 
I figures for some of the main castes 
are extracted in the margin. The 
I advanced castes generally have a 
' flight proportion of old persons 
probably due to their clean habits 
of life. Some of the de^essed 
classes also, especially those who 
live a healthy open-air life like the 
Valan and the Yadavan, have a 
higher proportioa ^ of old people. 
Faflan is an inunigrant caste and 
has, therefore comparatively fewer 
persons of old age. Only very 
few castes show a slightly higher 
proportion of c^d females than 
males, and the more important of 
them are the Qietti, the I lava, 
the Nadir, the Nayar, the 
Vellalan* die Ve|uthadanayar and 
the Yadavan. 


168 The numbtf of persons who returned their age as 100 or over according to 
the schedules of the present census was 30, of whom \ J were males and 1 7 females. At 
the la^ census the number retu^ed was 105. Tliese figures cannot ^regarded as 
reliable. Even in England and Wales the number of persons who declared ttieir ages as 
100 or over in a population of nearly 38 millions at the census of 1921 was only T10. It 
is incredible that a country like Travancore which had only a population of about 4 
millions In 1921 had as many as 105 persons aged 100 or over. Even the considerably 
smaller number of 30 returned at the present census in Travancore was, on subsequent 
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inqiliry, (otiod to be an exaggeration. After tKe slips were copied and sorted, when 
partiedars of these so-called centenarians wci'c available, 1 had thetr ages verified by the 
Tahsildars of the ^luLs and the Municipal Presidei^s of the towns in which they resided, 
and ] myself interviewed some of them and ascertained their correct ages. Out of the thirty 
persons returned at the census, eight died subsequently, and of die remaining twenty-two, 
there are not more dmn fifteen whose ages may be about 100 or over. Among them ^ere 
are six males and nine females. All of them are illiterate and belong to dw backward 
or depressed classes. T^ey have absolutely no idea d the date of their birth. One 
Muslim male who is living in Haiipad and who Is said to be about 113 years old is 
able to narrate details of some well-known incidents which happened in his youth, from 
which his age could be inferred to be more than 100 years. About the others alt that ts 
possible to say is that their ages may be anything between 90 and 100, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State and each natural division 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE—II 


A^e distribution of 10,000 of each sex in ench main reli^on 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE—III 


AAft distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I¥ 
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CHAPTER IV- — AGE 


SUBSIDEARY TABLE Y1 
Variation in population at certain age-periods 
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Reported birth-rate by sex and natural division 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII 
Reported death-rate by sex and natural division 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX 

Reported death-rate bj sex and age during the decade per mille 

living at the same age 
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CHAFTEB IV—AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X 

Reported deaths from certain diseases per miUe of each sex 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI 

Adjusted figures in the different age-groups proportioned to 100,000 of the 
total population in 1911 and 1921 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII 


Graduated figures showing indi¥idnal age distribution proportioned to 100,000 

of the total population in 1031 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIU 


Bates of mortality and expectation of life at quinquennial ages 
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PART I—SEX 

169 The d^^^a‘eDtiahon o( sex is a natural phenomenon. By constitution and 
temperament the woman is different from the man- This Mcieact affects ail sociolopcal 
questions and hence the sex distinction is maintained m the discussion of all problems 
arising out of the census returns. In the other chapters of this report the sex figures are 
correlated to various population statistics, and jo this chapter they are discussed with a 
view to bring out iheir numerical importance in different sections of the people and the 
country, and to estimate, as far as possible, the variations caused by race, religion, caste, 
migration, environment, and other factors. 

Of all the census returns, those relating to sex are undoubtedly the most accurate. 
There is no chance of any mistake being committed on account ol the ambiguity of the 
terms or the ignorance of the enumerated or the enumerator, nor is there any possibility 
of deliberate misstatement of facts. The only possible source of error is oms^oti or 
duplication These may occur more in the case of one sex than of the other aad thereby 
the sex ratio may be affected. In India gcneraljy there are more males than females, 
while in Europe the opposite is the case. In Travancorc, as in India, males exceed 
females. The shortage of females as compared with males has been attributed by some 
critics to mistakes in enumeradon. Accuracy in enumeration increases with each census 
and, as far as Travancore is concerned, the present census can certainly claim to have 
attained to as hi^ a degree of accuracy as is now possible. It will be s«;n later that, though 
in the total population of ihe State males exceed females, there are certain sections of the 
population mdceriain localities which have shown a higher female ratio at all the censuses, 
while in the other sections and other localities there has always been a higher male ratio. 
If the disproportion in ^ sexes had been due to mistakes in enumeration, there could not 
have been such a uniformity in the variations at the different censuses. If rnistakes had 
occurred it is quite improbable that they would have repeated themselves in the same 
direction at the same locality at different censuses, "nie sex returns for Travancore may. 
therefore, be taken to be correct, and the difference in the sex ratio between this State 
and Europe can only be attributed to natural causes. 

170, The statistics of sex. In combination with those of religion, age and civil 
condition* are given in Imperia] Table VII, and combined widi caste, tribe or race they 
are shown in Imperial Table VIII. The main feature* of the figures relating to sex and 
of the vital statistics for the past decade arc exhibited in the following subsidiary tables 
given at the end of ihi* chapter, 

I. General proportion of the sexes by administrative and natural divisions. 

II. Number ol females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by main 

religions at each of the last three censuses. 

HI. Number of females per 1.000 males at different age^periods by religion and 
natural division (Census of 1931), 

IV. Number of female* per 1,0(X) males for certain selected castes. 

V Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 
1901-10, 1911-20 and 1921-30. 

VI, Number of deaths of each sex at different ages. 

VH. Size of family correlated with the duration of mairbge and the caste or 
religion of family. 

Vlll. Average size of family correlated with the age of wife and the difference 
between the ages of husband and wife. 
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I7f, Tfie cx[y«iioti "sex ratio ‘‘ is used Lti this chapter to Indicate the number of 

femajes per 1,000 males. As 
in most other parts of India, so 
in Travancore are males in 
excess of females. According 
to the present census there are 
987 females per 1,000 males in 
the aggregate population of this 
State, Ihis is the highest sex 
ratio that Travancore has bad 
since 1881. fn that y^ear the 
ratio was 1,006, it dropped to 
982 in 1891, to 981 in 1901 
and 191 { and to 971 in 1921, 
and in 1931 it rose to 987. 
Hie variations in the sex ratio 
at the last six censuses are 
shown in the diagram gpven in 
the margin. The very high 
ratio in 1681 and the fairly 
heavy drop in the ratio in 1921 
are somewhat abnormal. 
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Of the administrative divisions, the sex ratio is the highest in the Soudiern 
Division at the present census, the sexes being almost equal there, 999 females per [,000 
males, fn the Central Division it is slightly less, prr., 995, but in the Northern Division 
it drops to 903 and in the High Range to so low a figure as 766 d lie tnaipiy to the 
excess o[ male unmigraots- The order ol variadoii in the difletent divisions h» faeea 
the same at all the previous censuses* The difference in the sex ratio is seen more 
strikingly in the natural than in the administrative divisions. In the Lowland Division 
the general rule has been reversed. The females here exceed the males by four per 1 ^000, 
In the Midland Division the ratio drops to 985 and in the Highland Division to 870. 
At the previous censuses also the ratio was less in the Midland than in the Lowland and 
still less in the Highland^ but in no census since 1661 have the females exceeded the 
males in die Lowland Division except at the present 
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172; To work out the sex ratio of iho natural populatioa the inEuence of migralion 
has to be eliminated. Immigrants and emigrants by sex are shown in the marginal 

statements It will be seen from 
tbis statement that Travancore 
has gained 76|637 persons by 
migration during the last 
decade^ and that in this number 
there are 4,783 more women 
than men. The «ex ratio of 
the actual population must, 
therefore, be higher than that 
of the natural population. 
SubsidiaTy Table I shows that 
this is actually the case- The 
sex ra6o of the actual popula¬ 
tion of the Stale is 987 as against 985 lor the natural population. At the previous 
censuses also the natural population showed a slightly lower ra6o than the actual, The 
Sex ratio c^ the oatiira! population has decreased from the Southern to the Central and 
from the latter to the Northern Division at all the censuses ; but in the High Range Division 
it has increased to 1,003 at the present census unlike at ijie previous ones. In the natural 
divisions there has been a steady fall in the ratio from the Lowland to the Midland and 
from the latter to the Highland, 
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The effect of 
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w reU«. 


The variations in the sex ratio ol the natural populatioti of the liiderent divisions 
at the present census, which are extracted In the tnargina] statement, seem to support the 

ohservatloDs of Sir Alexander Baines 
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in his Census Report of India for 169). 
He says, “A review d the whole field 
of statistics resulting from the census 
enquiries seems to aHord ground for the 
following deductions, which however 
are not put for the present as more 
than conjeduraJ. The ratio of females 
to males, taking the whole population 
In existence at one time, has a tendency 
to be higher along the coast or within 
the influence of the sea air, to an extent 
beyond what can be accounted for 

_ merely by the temporary absence of a 

certain number of males at sea. It runs 
bi^r, too, in hilly tracts, as a rule, than on the plains, and it seems to be depressed by 
a dry and liot climate, particularly if accompanied by a considerable range oftemperamre.’* 
The Lowland Division of Travancore lies along the sea-coast and here we have the highest 
proportion of females to males in the natural population. The High Range DlvisitHi is 
a hilly tract where the climate is the opposite of hot and dry, accomNnied by a limited 
range of temperature, and there the sex ratio is higher than that on the plains. ^ In these 
two respects the varialioDS noticed in this State are in agreement with the inferences 
drawn by Sir Alexander Baines, 

173. In the previous two paragraphs we have considered the sex ratio of (he actual 
and natural population in the troad administrative and natural divisions of the State and 
seen in a general way the effect of migration on the sex proportions. For a more thorough 
study of this question we have to examine the sex ratio of the actual and natural population 
ol the different taluks, because in some localities conditions vary from taluk to taluk. Two 
maps are placed opposite this pgc, one showing the sex ratio of the actual population, and 
the other of the natural population of the taluks. The difference between these ratios 
affords a due to the direction and type ol migration. The two ^ sets d ratios and 

their difference for 

SfS ratio lUt artual and natunit populatiitw of M Jeuf orlmird talirk* thoSS taluks in which 

the difference is appre^ 
ciable are given in the 
marginal statement. In 
paragraph 1)7 of the 
Coisus Report of India 
for 1921 Mr, Marten 
says “The ratio of 
females is always com¬ 
paratively low in a 
population that contains 
a foreign element, “ 
The marginal statement 
shows that the female 
ratio of the actual popula¬ 
tion is decidedly lower 
than that of the natural 
population in Trivan¬ 
drum. Nedumangad. 
Palhanapuram, Patha- 

namthitta, Thodupula, Devikulam and Pirraede. We have seen in paragraph 118 
Chapter Hi, ^at the above taluks contain large numbers ol immigrants. Mr. Marten’s 
inference, therefore, holds gpod in the case of (hese taluks. These are regions which 
receive immigrants, and among them males prepondtfate. The preponderance of males 
among the immigrants is an index of the temporary or semt-permanent nature of the 
migrabon. Mr. Marten also observes that tn regions which send out emigrants the sex ratio 
of the actual population will be hi^er than that of the natural population. This is true of the 
tduks of CfurayinldJ, Karunagapally, Karthikapally, Mavelikara, Vaikom and Minachil. 
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There has been an appreciable exodus of people from the above talub to othw parts ol the 
State, aijd to this may- be athibuted the higher proportion of females in the actual than in 
the natural population. The ratios in the taluks of Thovala, Agaslhiswaram, Shenkotta and 
Farur do not agree with either of (he above propositions. These are taluks lying at die 

frontier and they receive large numbers of 
immigrants from the ad|oining British districts 
or Cochin State, and yet the sex ratio of their 
actual population is greater than ^at of the 
natural population. This Is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the Immigrants consist of more 
females than males, as can be seen from t^ 
marginal^ figures. ^ The preponderance of 
females in the iromigrants, which has raised the 
sex ratio of the population, indicates that ti« 
migration is of a perman^t type brought about by women coming over to Travancore 
by marriage from the adjoining terrhories. Thus we see that the fall in the sex ratio of 
the actual population is generally due to Immi^ation of a temporary or semi-permanent type 
and its rise may be caused either by emigration or by permanent immigration. 

I 74, In Western countries the ratio of females to males is higher in urban than 
in rural communities. In the United States, for exampJe, the number of females per 1,000 
males was 9% in urban areas as against 925 in rural areas in 1920, TT^e preponderance 
of females in urban afe^ is attributed to the fact that ‘"the cities afford many more 
Of^tunities for the gainful employment of women than do the rural districts," In 
Travancore there are no large industrial cities like those found in the United States, 
En^and^ or other Western countries. The occupations In the chief towns in this State are 
more suited to men than to women, and consequently the immigranli to towns consist more 
of males than of females. Some figures showing the sex ratio in urban and rural areas in 
this State have been given in paragraph 99, Chapter 11. Here we shall examine this 
question a little more in detail. The munieipal towns afe more urban in character than 
the other towns and so the comparison is confined to the statistics relating to municipal 

towns and rural parts. In the 
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marginal statement are given 
the numbers of males and females 
and the sex ratio of the actual 
and the natural population of the 
urban and rural areas. In tfie 
actual population the sex ratio in 
municipal towns is distinctly lower 
than that in rural areas. This 
difference is, as has been already 
pointed out, due to the towns 
attracting more male than female 
inunigrants unlike in Western 
countries. In the natural popu¬ 
lation, however, the difference 
in the sex ratio between the 
urban and the rural areas is 
negligible. It is to be inferred, 

1 . , , , , , .. therefore, that in Travancore 

urba^hon nrt oidy does not decrease, but actually increases, masculinity in dio actual 
population, and makes hardly any difference in the natural populadon. 

Urba^lton, in the sense in which it is understood in Western countries, is not 
applicable to Travancore, Towns here are only out-grown villages. There is hardly 
any large-scale factory industry as in the West. The cottage industries, of which there are 
a lew important ones like coir yarn spinning and weaving, are not concentrated in towns 
but are carri^_ on general y by die people living in the coastal tract. This region is 
much more thickly populated than the rest of the country, In view of large numbers of the 
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persons living in the 
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is most mraJ has the sms Hast ratio, 
urbanizatioti lowers masculinity. 


coastal tract being engaged on industries and other diverse 

occupations, and o( the very high density ol 
mpulation in this region, the Lowland 
Division may be said to partake more of the 
character of urban tban of rural area. The 
Midland and the Hi^land Divisions, on the 
other hand, are purely rural In character. 
The sex proportions of the actual and natural 
population in these divisions are given in the 
margin. The Lowland Division which is 
least rural has the highest ratio of females to 
males, and the Highland Division which 
These figures seem to support the theory that 


Compu^n 
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175. A wide range of variations is seen in the sex ratios of the different conun^lies 

livine in die same locality and of the same communities living under diSerent conditions. 
— - ” ^ . -■ -1 L _ ..-'aL I* m.,tu here to 

will be seen 


pfobabks causes of these variadons will be dealt with later. 


note the existence of the variations. From the figures given in the 
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ft will 
margin it 

that among the Indian 
States, Travaocore has 
a lower sex ratio than 
Cochin or Pudukottai, 
but a higher one than 
Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda or K^hmir. 
Among the prdances, 
Madras, Bihar ' and 
Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces and Berar 
have higher and the 
others lower ratios than 
Travanccre. Among 
the foreign countries, 
those in Western and 

____ Central Europe show 

a preponderance of 

females over males and their sex ratio is naturally higher than that of Fravancore, But 
the countries in Eastern Europe and Asia have fewer females than males and among 
them Greece and Japan come nearer to Travancore in their sex proportions than any other 
country. 
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Xhe a-ex pfopofttons ftiDong Hindus^ OtfisliaaSi and Muslim* at the last 
three censuses are shown in the marginaj^ statement. At all 
the censuses die Hindus have had the highest sex ratio. In 
1931 the proportions oI males and females among them arc 
almost equal. Acre being only a deficiency of one female per 
!,000 males. The Christian sex ratio is lower ^an that of 
Hindus but high'*' ^ban that of the Muslims, This 
has been so at all the censuses. In 1931 the Christian 
females are short of the males by 31 per 1,000, The 
Muslims whose sex ratio has always been the lowest have 
deficiency of 43 females per 1.000 males. 
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The fall in the sex ratio of the total population in 1921 already referred to was 
shared by all the religions. The variations by religion at the last three censuses are 
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showD in die diagram givetj in die mar^n. 



Thfi deHciency of women among the Chiisttan) 
and the Muslims cannot be due to miration, 
because the large majority of die migrants 
are Hindus, Tlie ex^anadon must, there¬ 
fore) be looked for in the higher female 
mortality amongst them. The vita] statistics 
collected in Travancore do not record 
mortality among the different religions 
separately, but the social customs and the 
mode of living prevalent among the Chris¬ 
tians and Muslims are such as are likely 
to result in a higher female mortality. The 
purdah system compds the Muslim women 
to remain within the four walls of their 
ill-ventilaied houses, very few of them r^ive 
proper medical attendance^ during thdr ill¬ 
ness or at child-birth, and it is noil surprising, 
therefore, that they die in comparatively 
larger numbers than their Christian or Hindu 
sisters. Among Christians, and particujarly 
among the Syrian Christians who constitote 
nearly 60 per cent, of the Christtan popula¬ 
tion, we will see in Chapter Vi that child 
marriage is more prevalent than among the 
Hindus except one or two minor communi¬ 
ties like die Brahmans and the Kudumis 
whose numbers form hut an insignihcant 
proportion of the total Hindus. Prei^ure 
maternity may, therefore, be the primary 
cause of a higher female mortality among 
the Syrian Qirislians. Among the Hindus, 
on the other hand, there is neither the 
purdah habit nor is child marriage a common 
custom. These circumstances may have 
contributed to the highest sex ratio among 
the Hindus, a lower ratio among the Chris¬ 
tians and the lowest among the Muslims. 


The marginal statement wifi show that, except in the case the Q^iatians whose 

sex ratio is sli^tly higher m the 
Midland than in the Lowland Division, 
the different religions show a fall in 
the proportion of females to males from 
the Lowland to the Midland and from 
the latter to the Highland Division. 
Both religion and locality, therefore, 
seem to affect the sex ratio. 
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1 77 The oronortions of sexes among the different Mrtes and tribes are shown in 
uhsid^y TabLiTgWeTat the end of t£s ^jyer The more important and «ina.. 

uDBioiary laui B divitied into three broad groups, namely, (1) prinuhve 

!bes,'’(2) roarumakkathayis, and (3) castes which 
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are ciilirely or mainly makkathayls. The sex ratios ol these three groups ^ castes and 
iribes aTe given hk iKe following slutement and arc $bowo graphically by the diagram 
below:— 
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Generally speaking. Uie primitive tribes have a higher sex ratio than the maTu* 
makkathayis and the latter a hi^er ratio than the maklmthayis. There are no doubt 
some variation s within the groups Among the primitive tribes the tCuravan is the only 
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tribe having a population of coRA<lerable numbers, and they have an eiceas of females 
over males. The numbers of (he other tribes are too few to justify a general inference 
being drawn about their sex ratio. However, the tendency of the tribes, as is se™ from 
the average rado, is for the females to outnumber the males. Most of the castes included 
in tna^timaLkathiyis show a slight excess of females ov& males and in the case of 
the few, among whom the proportion of females is less than that of males, the deficiency 
ranges only from 13 to 50 per 1,000 males. The marumatkathayis have on the whole 
more females than males, but the average excess of females is only six per 1,0W males 
as against 57 in the case of the primitive tribes. Of die makkathayis, all the important 
communities except four minor ones show a deficiency of females. The average proportion 
of the makkathayis is only 966 females to 1,000 males. There is thus a distinct 
didmence between the matumakkathayis and makkathayis in their sex ratio, which 
may probably be attributed to (he fact that the women of the former communities enjoy 
more freedont and receive better treatment than those of the latter. T^ inference that 
may be drawn from the figures discussed above is that the highest sex ratio of the primitive 
tri^s is probably due to the race; and the higher ratio among the mat'umaklealhiyts than 
among the makkathayis, may be due to the difference in their social customs. 


The statement given al>ove aihows that m certain tribes a 

^ />fna7<i fwir 1 fiOO lit i^htj^44 ^ the 

tatt fmr ^¥fl4iU44 

itid castes Jemales are in 
excess of males. Such 
has been the case not 
only at the present 
census but invariably at 
the previous censuses 
also, as can be seen from 
the marginal statement 
, showing the sex pro- 
portions of the more 
important o[ these castes 

1 at the last four censuses. 
There is a general 
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are abnormal and may be due to defective enumeration. 

176 The map showing the proportion of sexes in the actual population opposite 
page 126 gives the sex ratio in the diderenl taluks. The proportion of sexes per miUe br iMaUtj, 
«f the population of each taluk is exhibited in the fi^lowlng diagram : — 
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Id £oDie taluks females are in excess of males. The 
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sex fatios in these taluks 
at the last four censuses 
are given in the marginal 
statement. Except in 
Mavetikara, Shenkotta, 
Sherthala and Parur, 
females haVe out- 
numbered males in all 
the taluks mentioned in 
the statement at the 
last four censuses. 
The preponderance of 
females may, therefore, 
be regarded as a 

K snent feature of 
e remaining four 
censuses their numbers have 
It is worthy of note 
at 


the population of seven out of the eleven taluks diown above, 
taluks where women were in de6cieticy at the previous ccm 
increased and out-stripped those of men at the present census. It is _ 
that practically all the taluks which have a higher proportion of women than men fie 
the sea-coast. 

In the previous paragraph we have seen that in certain castes females preponderate 
over males It will be interesting to know whether there is any correlation between the 
proportion of these castes to the total population of the taluks and the sex ratio In the 
^ taluks. Ine figures con¬ 

cerned for the selected 
taluks are given in the 
margin. In Trivandrum 
taluk is situated the capital 
which contains a large 
number of immigrants con¬ 
sisting of more males than 
females. This taluk has, 
therefore, a low sex ratio 
and may be left out of 
account. In the other 
taluks the sex ratio varies 
directly as the proportion 
of the strength of the 
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castes having a higher female ratio, to the total population, except in Karunagapally and 
Quilon taluks. These figures seem to suggest that both the locality aud the constitution 
3 the population affect the sex proportions. 


preporttons 
A.t bVih. 


179, We have seen in paragraph 48, Chapter I, how defective the recorded vital 
statistics are. It the errors of omission are equal for both sexes, they will tend to cancel 
each other. >n which case die proportions of sexes at birth may safely be compared and 
correlated with the sex ratio of the population. In Travancore, the people have no special 
motive in concealing the birth of one iff other of the sexes. Boys we not held in greater 
esteem than prls, especially among th*^ marumaktalhayam communities who form the bulk 
of the population, and there is no ground, therefore, to think that omissions in reciting 
births will be more numerous in the case of girls than in the case of boys. Omissions 
are unintentional and are due entirely to ignorance or indifference. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is not possible to say whether the «nissions are likely to be equal or not lor the 
two sexes, and In view of this uncertainty it seems to he hardly worth while to correlate 
the sex ratio of the population with the sex proportions at birth. There are, however,, 
certain general facts concerning masculinity at birth which may as well he set forth 
here. 


It is a well-known fact that in all communities and in all countries male births exceed 
female births. This fact is borne out even by the imperfect record of births registered in 
Travancore. During the past decade the female births in Travancore averaged 944 per 
1,000 male births, and the sex ratio in 1931 was 987. in India the proportion of female 
to male births during the decade 1911-1920 was 933 and the sex ratio in 1921 was 
945. Thus it is seen that a higher proportion of females at birth results in a higher female 
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ratio in tKe population. The sex proportions at birtK vary considerably Irotn year to year 

as can be seen bom the diagram 
given in the margin. Jn the earlier 
part of the past decade the ratio of 
female to male births was higher 
than in the latter part- It 
reached the maximum of 972 in 
1923-24, then dropped to 911, 
in 1925-26, and thereafter, 
increased gradually to 946 in 
19^-30. The causes of ^e$e 
variations are not (mown and 
owing to the absence of separate 
vital statistics for different races, 
cast«, and religions, it is not 
possible to ascertain whether the 
variations are shared by ail the 
communities or are cotiiined to 
any pvttcular community or 
eommuniries. The sex ratio of 
children under one year may 
probably give a better indication 
of the degree of masculinity 
at birth than the imperfect vital statistics. In the population of Travancore in 1931 there 
were 991 female children to 1,000 male children under one year. A hi^er infant mortality 
among boys dian among girls, which is a common phenomenon in all the countKes, may 
have raised the female ratio of infants. It is notewormy, however, that this ratio ts very nearly 
equal to the sex ratio of the aggregate population, the former being 991 and the latter 967. 

S. de Jastrxebski has shown tn his paper The Sex Ratio at Birth " that masculinity 
at birth is affected by race, that it is greater in rural than in urban populations, that it is 
probably sli^tly greater in first than in subsequent births and d^t, as far as present 
evidence goes, war raises the ratio of masculinity. "* Reliable material is not available 
to test die applicability of these conclusions to Travancore. Vital statistics are not 
collected here separately for different races or castes, and the statistics of rural parts are 
much more inaccurate than those of urban areas. On the question of masculinity at hrst 
and subsequent births some trustworthy information has been collected In the course of 
the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality, the results of which are described in Fart II 
of this chapter. The general inference that may be drawn from the figures is that males 
preponderate to a larger extent among the first than among the subsequent births, the 
proportions being 1,152 males to 1,000 females in tbe first births and 1,125 to 1,000 in 
the subsequent births. This inference agrees with that of Mr, Jastfxebski. 

180, The birth of more boys than gmls is a common phenomenon in ail the 
countries; but in Western countries this difference is wiped out even in early child¬ 
hood by a larger number of 
deaths among boys. The selec¬ 
tive elimination of the male 
sex continues in subsequent 
years, so that ultimately the 
initial proportion of males to 
females is reversed. But in 
Travancore, as In the rest of 
India, though the mortality of 
females is on (he whole less 
than that of the males, the 
diSerepce has not been large 
enough (O' make up for the 
deficiency in the females at 
birth, except in the case of a 
few ^ castes and tribes referred 
to in paragraph 177 above, 
and consequently the popu¬ 
lation of this country has 
always had a higher male ratio. 
The diagram in the margin 
shows the proportion of female 
to male deaths in each year 

^ OeckiiM licpcirt of Inda^ pu 


Oiagram 33 — sIwhIa^ tht ntiinber ot 
femBW doibs |icr 1^000 mate denibt. 
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CHAPTKB V—part 


of the past decade. In the first hall of the period the proportion of deaths was 
ID the neighbourhood of 840 females per 1.000 males. In the course of Ae next two 
veara It rose to 940, the maximum for the decade, m the foUowing two years it 
dropped, and rose again to 937 in the last year, the avera^ for the be^lf 6/9 

These mortality figures have been calculated from the recorded vital statistics, and the ptent 
inaccuracies in the latter preclude any reliable inference being drawn about the relation 
between mortality and talios 

From Subsidiary Table V at the end ff chaP‘«r « 
of deaths recorded during the decade 192 M 930 was 446,420, Of these, 216,^6 
deaths were caused by small-pox, fever, cholera, dysentery and pla^e (See Subsidiary 
Table X at the end of Chapter IV). Plague has nc4 vet found a hold in Travanc^e. 
There were only 11 deaths from this disease during the decade. U the other lour 
diseases, fever accounted for the largest num^ d^eidery 

caused 60,506 deaths, cholera 12.086. and small-pox 2^200 deaths. The T^oporhons ot 

females pQ- 1.000 males who die of these different 
diseases vary greatly as can be seen frem the 
marginal table, if these fi^es could be relied 
upon, they show that in regard to all diseases female 
deaths are less than those of males, and that the 
difference is greatest in deaths from small-pox 
{] 57). least in those from dysentery (47). and 
intermediate in the case of deaths from fever (129) 
and cholera (115). All available evidence goes 
to show that female deaths, from all causes togelha' 
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or from any specific disease, are proportionately less tJmn male deaths, hut the difference 
is too small to cover the deficiency m females caused by the eicess of male births. 
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181. Two diagrams are given below showing the number of female deaths per 1 ,000 
male deaths and the number of females per 1.000 males at ditfwcnt age-pefiods. 
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The figures in column 
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which the diagrams represent are given in the marginal statement for 
Both these sets of figures are not quite reliable- Mortality 
rates have been calculated from imperfect vital 
statistics and sex ratios from the ages recorded in 
the census schedules in which there are probably 
exaggerations and under-statements. Unmarried 
females are likely to understate their ages; 
married girls, on the other hand, may do the 
opposite because of their desire to show to the 
world that they are grown up, though they are 
not actually so. and men in early maturity may 
exaggerate their ages. In spite of these defects 
the figures may be compared to see if any 
correlation exists between, and whether any 
useful inference could be drawn from them. 
2 of the statement how that in the ages up to 15, females die in 

smaller numbers than males, that 
in the age-periods 13-20 and 
20.30 female deaths exceed 
male deaths, and that thereafter 
there is a steady fall in female 
mortality up to the age of 60. 
after which there is a perceptible 
increase. In England * the 
course of mortality is quite 
different. In the age-period 
0-5 male deaths out-numbtf 
female deaths as in Travancore, 
but in 5-10 group the deaths 
among the sexes are about the 
same, in 10-15 group more 
females than males die, and 
from 15 years onward the 
position is reversed, the ratio of 
male deaths increasing steadily 
up to the age of 30. Up to 
the age of 10 and after 30 
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the course of mortality is more or less similar in England and Travancore. Between 
10 and 30 the two countries differ materially in the sei proportions at death. The higher 

lemale mortality in the age-period 
10-13 in Ehigland is held to be 
the result of the exhaustion of 
puberty in the female, and the 
excess of male mortality from tEie 
13th year is probably due to 
occupationaf stress' Tbe effect 
of selective mortality in England 
is seen in the swing of the sex 
ratio of the population- Up to 
the 3tK vear males exceed females, 
in 5-10 group both sexes are 
almost equal, in 10-15 group 
females are in excess, and in 
I 5-20 group there is a rise in the 
male ratio consequent upon the 
increased mortality of females in 
10-13 age-group. From this point 
the male ratio drops continuously 
as a result of higher mortality 
among mites. In Travancorc 
the hi^st female mortality 
which exceeds that of males by 60 to 61 per 1,000 occurs in the age-pefiod 15-30, 
and must certainly be attributed to the early marriage of girls and the consequent premature 
maternity. Death of young mothers at child-birth is not an uncommon occurrence, 
but more oommon than this, however, is the death of women in the later period of 
maturity, say between the years of 20 and 30, brought on by the physical cxhaustioii, 
the nervous breat-down and other ailments which are the after-math of premature child¬ 
bearing. The weaklings succumb by the age of 30, but those who pass through this 
critical period will have a greater resisting power and the mortality among women after 
that age is, therefore, less than that among men. On the analogy of what is obtaining 
in England, the higher female ratio in the age-group 15-20 in Travancore is as it should 
be, because of the lower mortality among females in the earlier age-p«riods; hut on 
account of the higher female mortality m the 15-20 age-group the female ratio in the next 
higher group of 20-30 ought to have been less, but actually It is not so. This discrepancy 
may be due to the exaggeration of the ages of the younger married females and the 
undef'etatement of the ages of the older women. The decrease in the ratio of women m 
the age-period 30 - 40 is the result of the increased female mortality in the earlier 
age-period 20-30. The variations in female mortality and the ratio of women to men 
in the later age-periods do not show any marked irregularity. 

162, So far, we have dealt with the statistics of sex as returned at the census. Before 
concluding this portion of the chapter it may not be out of place to pass in review, as briefly 
as possible, the general question of sex determination and the various hypotheses that have 
been propounded from time to time as to its probable causes. It has been proved beyond 
doubt t^t, as a rule, more boys than girls are born in all countries and in all communities, 
and that from early childhood the process of elimination of the excess of boys proceeds. 
Richard Coldscfunidt says that ^e elimination starts even before birth. '"Statistics of 
still-born chtl^en indicate a still greater excess of boys, namely, Germany 126'3> Austria 
132*1, Ranee 142‘2 and Italy 131."* He further says, "Finally m the investigation 
of aborted embryos a still ^eater boy excess is found, nearly 160 : !00, Thus there 
can be no doubt of a selective elimination of the male sex. But these statistics supply 
no answer to the question whether the relation of the fertilized eggs is I; 1 or not, and 
why it varies from tius norm. A safe answer regarding this is scarcely attain a ble/'t 
Numerous hypotheses have been put forward as to the causes of the preponderance of 
males over females at birth. The constitution, age. nutrition, and environment of the 
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CHAPTER V—part I—SEX 


parents are the main factors which were once considered to be concerned In sex 
difierentiation. Ceddes and Thomson summarise these (actors in (heir book called. 
The Evolulion of Sei, as follows : — 


“Accoiding to Thuiy (1863) foUowed by Bussing (xa83) an oTum fertilized soon after l^eratioa 
liendfi to ptoducc a ieniolflu "PTbil© flJi old^ ovum will dovelop^ initi a. Hofackff 

(1828) and Sadler(iS^t independently published! statistics in favour of the generali¬ 
sation that when thn male parent la the older the oflspritig are preponderatli^y 
male ; while if the parents be of the same age or if the male parent be the yo^KOrt 
female dfTepiriHi^ appear Ic increaeiog inajoritHy. The law of Hoiacker and oadlar 
caimoi be regarded as in way established^ Tlio beet knoira^ and shli inqst 
mfliiential, theoiy is that of comparative ^ngonr- As etabomtsd by Gimn and others 
this hypothesis oonnects the sex of the ofTspring with that of the more vigomue parent. 
It cannot be said, however, that the facta bear out the cafiO. Partly included in 
tide theojy' is the oondueion that highly nourished female^ Ifliid to produce female 
offspring. Hough thinks that males are bom when the intemal system Is at its 
best; more femaleH al period of growth, reparation or disease. Statlstica show^ that 
after an epidemic or war the male births ate in a greater majority than 1 b usually 
the caee’^ 


In paragraph 179 above Jastrzebsld’^ concluaions have been referred to. They are 
that roasculmity at birth depends upon the race, that It is lugber m rural than m urban ar-^s. 
and that it U slightly more in first than in subsequent births. This iMt condusion. it 
been pointed out. is supported by the evid-nce collected in the cnqimy regarding fertility 
and mortality in Travancore. All the hypotheses mentioned above coimec* the sei 
differentiation with external (actors. But recent investigation of embryologists have un¬ 
doubtedly proved that s«x, like many otbei qualities,^ a hereditary character and is 
determined by a definite inherited consdtution. By exp^imems it has also been 
established that external agents can and do mfluence Oiis hereditary character. Richard 
Goldschmidt says, •' It has been discovered that this is possibfe to a lar-reaching degree 
which is different, howevar, (or different hereditary strains. Ihree groups o| tactws can 
be isolated wlucK exeft such an influence, namelyp temperature* lood^ and the chemical 

nature of the enviromneni.”* 


The present position of this much discussed question of sex differentiation may be 
<ummed up thus. Sex is a hereditary character and is decided at the li^ of the feriiliw- 
tionofthe ovum. Certain external factors may mffuence this hereditary quality m the 
course of the development of the fertilhed egg. 


If external factors do influence sex differentiation the question nalpally arises 
whether sex reversal is possible. Prof-P* A. E. Crew, iti an article 

contributed to The Spectator of 11 th April 1931. observes, ‘ Every indmdua] is endowed 
with the potentialities of both sexes, it can devel^ the character of either; but in the 
hicKer forms there are innate and opposbg forces which svnng the mode of develo[TOent m 
one direction or the other. The actual direction is determined by the balance which exists 
between these forces. If the raale-drtermining influence are greater tiwii the lemaie- 
determining. then the individual will become a male. Re«nl advances in bi^chei^lry 
have provided reasons for thinking that these forces are cheroicaf in nature. If it should so 
happen that during that portion of the life of the individual when the sex equif^nt is 
devSoping, or at any other lime when this is capble of responding to the stimulus of these 

sex-determining substances, there is a reversal in their relative potency, then sex reversal 
*1 

may uccur* 
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PART 11 —Enquiry Regarding Fartility ajid Mortality 
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163^ It Ls not long since the census officers have begun to collect and analyse iDtHdqctor? 
statistics relating to the Eertilit}' ^ wc^eti in tiidia. An enquiry of this kind was for the first 
time conducted by Mr. J, T. Mart™ in the G^ntral Provinces along with the 1911 census. 
Subsequently, it was taken up by other provinces and StateSp notably Bengal and Baroda 
in 192 f. A cursory attempt was made in Travancore also at the last census, but it was 
cvnfioed to a few municipal towns and the figures collected were not dealt with eUborately- 
The present enquiry in this State is a more ambitious one, but even this is not exhaushve; 
it should only be regarded as paving the way for more elaborate enquiries in the future, 

\ 84^ The standard form fS'escribed by the Census Commissioner for India was adopted KatvK 
here with some additions. The additianal information sought to he elicited was regarding the (he 

sex of the children born and survlvingp the ages 
of the children living, and the numb^ of still¬ 
born children. The headings under which 
information was collected are shown in the 
margin* A special schedule was prepajed with 
these headingSp and instructions for filling in the 
columns were printed in Malaya jam. In 
Municipal towns the schedules were entrusted 
to the olheers of ihe municipality, and in rural 
areas they were distributed to the Bchootmaslcrs* The municipal officers filled t^p the 
scheduler themselves by obtaining the information directly from the married women or 
their husbands* The schoolmasters got the work done by the grown-up boys and girls 
studying in the higher classes. The students took the schedules home and filled them 
up in consultation with their parents. Tlie filled-up schedule? w^e scrutinised by the 
teachers and all apf^rent discrepancies were removed hy further reference to the parents 
concerned* The students showed great z^eal and interest In this workp and in fact the 
schedules wHcK they filled up were found to be more satisfactory than those filled up 
by the municipal officers. The data collected are so interesting that it would be desirable 
to extend the scope of the enquiry at die next census and make it, if possible, as com[H'c- 
hensive as the one conducted in England and Wales in 191!, 

185. A comprehensive enquiry should include all maried women in the country, but Knmb^i- of 
this was not practicable and was not, therefore, attempted* Special cafe was, however^ *""^**^ 
taken in the distribution of the schedules to obtain information about as many womim as 
possibfe, representative of the diflerent strata of society. In Travancore where there is 
hardly a village without a school no difficulty was experienced in this matter. Particulars 
were collected about 104,895 married women, and of these, only 2,827 or about 2'7 per 
cent, had to be rejected. In Baroda the rejeetjons amounted to 12 per cent, in 192T. 

Among 102.068 women selected lor ihis enquiry there were 18,456 completed marriages, 

I* e*^ marriages in which the women had passed the upper limit of child-bearing period, 
namely, 45 years of age, and the remaining 83,612 were continuing marriages. 


186. 


I 


TKe margioal table »bows the age distribution of the women included in the 

enquiry and their proportions to the total 
married women in each age-group. About 
10 per cent, of the married women of all 
Mes hive been brought under enquiry* 
The proportions in the diferent age-groups 
vwy somewhat irregularly, those in the 
higher age-groups being considerably 
larger than those In the younger ones. 
Since information was collected throu^ 
the grown-up boys and girls in schools 
about their modiers who would ordi¬ 
narily be elderly women, the proportions 
in the older age-groups are naturally higher 
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187. Hie data collected have been analysed and compiled into nine tables, seven otnmt 
of vimicb have been prescribed by the Census CoKnnlssioner for India and two have b«n ’^’’***‘ 
wecially prepar^ for this Stale. These tables are intended to throw light on the sex of 
the nrst-bom children; the size and sex constitution of the families ; the number of children 
born per family by the occupation cl the husband and by the caste or religion of the 
family ; the average size of the family correlated with the age of wife at marriage, with the 
age of wife and iIm diflerence in the ages of husband and wife, and widt the duration of 
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marriage by the caste or religion of (be family ; (be correlation of (be age of manage of 
wife with die period before first birth ; the proportion of sterile to fertile marriages; the 
number of still-born cKUdren ; and the proportion of still-born to qiiick-born cluldren by 
tbe age of marriage of the mother. These are some of the specific points on which results 
have been obuined and they are set forth as concisely as possible m the following para- 
gt^pbs- 

Th# Kx of 168. The data collected about (he sei of the first-born are given m the statement 

the flint born. prepared from completed marriages only- 
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The above statement shows that there is a decided preponderance of males over 
females at the first births. The proportions of males to females at first and subsequent 

births are shown in the margin. The dif¬ 
ference in masculinity between the first a nd 
subsequent births is not so marked as it was 
found to be in Baroda in 1921 where first 
births showed a proportion of 1,392 to 1,000 
females and subsequent births only 1,099 males 
to 1,000 females, a diSefence of 293, whereas 

_ (be ci^esponding difierence in Travancorc is 

only 38. According to the vital statistics the 
number of male births to 1,000 female births in the decade 1921-193f in this State was 
1,060, as against 1,131 obtained in this enquiry. The vital statistics arc highly defective, 
and the number of women selected for this enquiry are so few that they cannot be con- 
sidm-ed to be truly representative, it is not. therdore, possible to decide from one or tbe 
other of these data the actual propwrion of masculinity at birth; but both the data point 
to an excess of male over female births. 

From tbe figures given in tbe mar^n it will be seen that masculinity at first birth is 
the highest h the Hi^land and the lowest in the Lowland Division, This difference may 

be due, as has been already pointed out in 
paragraph 179 above, to the fact that the Low¬ 
land is more urbanized tban the other two 
divisions and that the Highland is most rural 
in character. While considering the sex 
proportions in rural and urban areas in para- 
grapii_ 174 above we have seen that the male 
ratio in the actual population of the towns is 
higher than that in the rural population and 
that in regard to the natural population tho'e is hardly any difference in the ratio between 
the rural and urban areas. We find from the data collecied in connection with this enquiry 
that the sex ratio at birth is 1,072 males to 1,000 females in towns as against 1,132 in the 
whole State. These figures support Mr. Jastrzehsld‘s theory that masculinity is greater in 
rural than in urban population. 
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Themiation 189, The figures in columns 3 and 5 in the 
**^"«“ “* seem to suggest that the sex of the first-born has 
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statement in the previous paragrafJi 
some influence on the sex of the 
subsequent children. Taking the 
State as a whole it is seen that 6J*3 
per cent, of the families in which the 
fifst-bom is a male have a prepon¬ 
derance of male children, while only 
51 ‘7 per cent, of the families in which 
the first-born is a female show a 
pr^nderance of female children. 
Difference between these two propor¬ 
tions exists not only in the whole State 
but in the different natural divisions 
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also, at can be seen from tKe marginal figures* 
seem to justify tbe inference that mascutiDity 
at lubsequent births. 


Whatever be the cause of it. the figures 
at first birrh tends to increase masculinity 


f90. The table below shows tbc distribution of the number of 
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masculinity and next to them Brahmans^ 
positions* 
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children born 
to completed 
marriages by 
sex, religion 
and caste. 
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ratio. The 
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The figures given 
in the margin show 
that the ratio of males 
to females in the 
general population of 
d ifierent communities 
varies directly as mas¬ 
culinity at births 


19 H The following statement gives the data 
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and sex con.litu- 
tion of famiJies* 
18,456 married 
women above 45 
years ol age have 

bad 119,8 J 3 cy- 
dren (63,590 boys 
and 56,223 girls) 

in the course of 
their married life. 
The average num* 
her of children 
born to each 
woman is, there- 
fofe» 6*5- Ip Ba- 

foda the average 

waa 5'8 in 192) 

and 5"69 in 1931. 
In the 1921 en¬ 
quiry in Travan- 
core ihe u^>er limit 
of child-bearing 
period was taken 
as 35 years. Th^. 
undoubtedly, is 
too low* Women 
to 45 years and sometimes even beyond this age* Tbe 
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192. The size oE the family most favoured is one seven children in Travancore. 
This is the Mode. 2,632 families out of a total of 18.456, or 14'3 pet cent., fwve seven 
children each. The number having 5 to 8 children each is 9,802 which is 53 per cenL 
of the total. As many as 98 pa" cent. o( the total numher have one child to 1 2 children 
each. A little more than one per cent, have no children at all and a little less than one per 
more than 12 children each. The largest fanuly has 19 children, but the number 
is only one in 18,456 families. The proportions of families with 9. 10, 12 and 14 children 
in Scotland as per Dr. Dunlop's enquiry were 8, 6, 3 and 1 per cent resMcdvely ; the 
corresponding proportions in Bafoda in I92f were 6, 3, 1 and 2 per cent.; and in Travan- 
oore according to the [Wesent enquiry they are 10,^7, 5 and a little less than I per cent. 


Tfaa av«rs|e 
tli« of the 
family la towns 


193. When towns are compared with the Slate as a whole it will 
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be seen jrom the 
marginal states 
ment that the 
average number 
of children born 
to each woman 
U 5*7 in the 
towns as against 
6'5 in the State 
and the Mode 
is five for the 
former against 
seven for the 
latter. The 
mode in towns 
constitutes 12'9 
per cent of (he 
total number of 
families examin¬ 
ed. The differ¬ 
ence in the size 
of the families 
between the 
towns and the 
State is shown 
in the marginal 
diagram. In the 
towns the Mode 
is smaller and 
in the State 
it is greater than 
the mean. The 
proportions ol 
families having 
less than six 
children are uni¬ 
formly higher 
in the towns 
than in the 
State; hut in the 
case of families 
having six 
children and 
more the town 
proportions are 
lower than the 
State average. 
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194. 


The average aumber of male chll<ireA per family in the State is 3'4 and that The ki nniti*- 

of female child-^ 

- «. 31. TIk"" 


Diagram 42 ~ sHowlnfl ttae fllatriliiittm 
of ramlll^ by tlie niiEnber of 
idhI? f»r lecnale chltdrea born^ 
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diagram in the 
mm'gh shows 
the dUtribLtioa 
of families by 
the number of 
male of female 
children born to 
^em. It is 
interesting to 
note that, though 
taldng all the 
children toge¬ 
ther there is an 
excess of males 
over females, 
families having 
up to three 
female children 
are more than 
those having the 
same number of 
male childrea, 
and that when 
the number of 
male or female 
children per 
family exceeds 
three, families 
having male 
children are 
more than those 
having the same 
number of female children. 
Among children ihe most 
favoured combination is 
that of four males and 
three females in the State 
and three males and two 
females in the towns. The 
statement in the margin 
shows the most favoured 
cDcnbinadon in families 
having two to eleven dnl' 
dren each in the State. 
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CHAPTER V"PART iI—FERTILITY ASD MORTALITY ENQUIRY 


Two dtagraiB! are given below showing lEie distribution of families according to 
the number of male children born to them. 


43 ^ ^Halving the dlsiFititiiieii oi ftunLHes liavin^ vBrrln^ imfflb«rs 
«£ cHll^trrii Ilf bulb sAJies according to the □ombui' nl Lli«Jjr mjie diUdren. 
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DlAgram 44 — showlaf I be dlstrlbytloa of raniL[[es bawlD^ var^Jiig n umbers 
of lemHle children accordiaif to the nuinlier of thcEr male children. 
























































































SEX Cf,lSaTlTUTlON OP CRILDBEN 
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In one diagram the famiUea having a specific number of children of both sexes are 
dis^ibuted according to the number of their male children, the curves representing the 
variations in the latter, and in the other the families having a specific number of female 
children are distributed according to the number of their male children. In all cases die 
curves, starting from a minimuni and rising gradually, reach a maximum and then fall off. 

In the margin is shown the average number of female children in families having 

varying numbers of male 
children, and nice verso. It 
may he noted that the correla¬ 
tion in both cases is direct in 
the case of families having 
up to three male or female 
children, and inverse in the 
case of families having more 
than three children. 

We have already seen 
that total female births are 
fewer than male births. But 
the woportion of female children lends to increase ivilh the increase in the number of 
children born. This can be seen from the statement given at the beginning of paragraph 
f9l above and also from the following diagram 
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The highest proportion of female children is seen in 
children of both sexes. In Baroda it was found to be in families 

in 1921. 


families having thirteen 
having nine childrea 













































CHAPTER V—PART II*—lEHTlLlTP ARD IIORTAIJTY EWQDlBT 


Tht iKk of 
funUj by the 
eeeupitipd of 
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195, The statemeDt g^ven below compiled froEi completed tnaiTiages shows the 
average number of cbildreo born, the number surviving, and iKe proportion of the latter 
to the former in families dassiEed according to the occupation of the husbands, • 
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The number of returns received for some occupations was too small to be 
representative, and hence only those occupations lor which more than 1,000 returns were 
received have been included in the above statement 

The statement in the margin gives the comparative fertilities ol the classes engaged on 

diSerent occupations arranged 
p,. ascending order of the 

number of children horn per 
100 families. Agriculturists 
show the highest fertility. They 
consist mostly of small culti¬ 
vators who do practically all 
manual work in the held them¬ 
selves. They do not generally 
live in comfetft nor ate they in 
very poor circumstances, lliey 
are above want unlike the 
ordinary labourers, but their 
economic condition does not come up to the standard of those engaged in public 
administration. This is aUo true more or less of the petty merchants who form the bulk 
of the persons returned under trade. 71)6 size of families among these two classes of 
people, namely, agriculturtsts and traders, is, therefore, larger than that ol the other 
classes. Those engaged tn public administration (Government officers) have the smallest 
families. They arc the best educated and wdl-to-do classes and the smallness of their 
families is in accordance with the observations recorded elsewhere. The industrialists 
and unsldllcd labourers have larger families than Government officers, hut contrary to 
the experience in Western countries their families are smaller than those of the smalt 
cultivators and p^ty merchants. The industrialists are persons engaged on small cottage 
industries and belong mostly to the depressed classes, and so also the labourers. Econo¬ 
mically, these two classes of people are very poor. Their income is unsteady, and they 
seldom earn enough to ke<^ them and their families above want. It may be that these 
conditions afiect their vitality and tend to reduce their fertility. 

The rule holds good in 
the case of the Erst three 
classes of occupation, 
namely, public administra¬ 
tion, industry, and labour, 
but in the case of the 
odier three occupatiofli 
survivalship vanes directly 
as fertility. It is note¬ 
worthy that agriculturists 
who have the highest 

,, , • f ♦ I TT.- L j t I j , 

highest ratio of survival. I his may due to the low death-rate among them on account 
of the healthy open air life they live in rural parts. 


Usually, as fertility increases survivalship decreases. 
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AGE OF MARKIAGE OF FEMALES 
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196. The data regarding the siie of the family by caste and religion prepared from 
completed marriages are given in the following table:— 
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The main features of the above table are summarised in the marginal statement. 

The Brahmans are a well-educated community, engaged generally on intellectual worlc- 

Thcy have naturally the smallest 
families. Depressed and backward 
Hindus are ordinarily unskilled 
labourers and workers at cottage 
industries. Their fertility is higher 
and tbeir survival ratio is lower dian 
that of the Brahmans. Their econo¬ 
mic condition is, however, so poor 
that it affects their fertility adversely 
wben compared with the other more 
prosperous communities shown in the 
statement. This inference agrees with 
that drawn from the data relating to occupations. Of the. di^ereDt commuiuties, the 
I^ian Christians have the hipest fertility, ne^ to them the I lavas, then jhe Navars, and 
lastly the Muslims, Amongthese the law of inverse rdabon between fertility ana survival 
rabo does not bold good. The survival ratio, instead of decreasing, actually increases 
widi the rise in fertility. The Indian Christians have not only the highest ferblity but 
also ^ highest suTvivd ratio. The Indian Christians included in this enquiry are mostly 
Syrian Christians and we have seen in Part I of this chapter and in Cf^er 1 that 
they are the most fertile community in Travancote. On a special examination of 1,128 
returns of the Syrian Christians it has been found that the average number of children 
bom per family among them in 7‘5 whidi is even higher than the average for the 
Inkan Christians as a whole. The Kij^ fertility of the Syrian ^rkian females is 
prol^bly due to the fact that a large proportion of them ve marri^ In the early ages 
after puberty, and the high survival ratio may be due to their satisfactory economic condition. 

In his book, TAe Law of Biftbs and Deaths, C. E. Pell says, ^‘Tlie net result 
of the variation of die degree of fertility under the direct action d the environment will 
bear an inverse proportion to the variations of the capacity for survival.” The results o| the 
enquiry in Travancore show that ihU theory holds good, broadly speaking, in communities 
in whose standard of living there is marked disparity, e. g., the depressed and the 
backward classes on the one hand and the Brahmans on the other. But in the case of 
the other communities the general theory seems to be affected by some disturbing factors. 

197, The age oi marriage ol females varies considerably in different communities. The average 
The distribution of the women included in this enquiry hy community and by the ages 

at which they were married is shown in the following statement:— of 
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CHAPTEB T—PART II—FERTIMTY A^» MORTALITY ENQUIRY 


Inflneim of 

thfi ftge Df 
wife At 
mAtrlA^t On 
Uie «li£ of 
the f&ralLy. 


Brahman 

Christian 

Syrian Christian- 
Depressed Hindu 


The average ages of marriage worked out from the figures in the above statement 
are given belowi— 

16^ years Muslim 18^3 years 

17*1 V Elava 18'8 

16^8 I.* Nayar I8‘9 

18-I 

The age of marriage given in the statement should not be regarded as absolutely 
correct, because it has been obtained not by directly questioning the women concerned 
but by deducting the duration of marriage from the age of the woman. In the case of 
some castes^ like the Brahman$. the theoretical marriage takes place before the girl reaches 
puberty^ but the actual consummation only after the attmnment of puberty, i. genera) ty 

at the age of 15 or 16* This circumstance, together widi the fact that the Brahmans 
shown m the statement include also Namputirisp among whom girls are often married long 
after puberty* accounts for the average age of marriage of Bfahman girls being 16^* 
Of the other communities the Syr bn Christian females show the lowest age of marriage. 

‘'Die data relating to ihe age of marriage, inaccurate as they are, give a clear 

indication of the prevalence of early marrbge 


among 
as can 


Brahmans 
be 


seen 


and Syrian Christiansp 
from the fibres given 
in the margin. Brahmans and Syrian 
Christians marry comparatively higher pro^ 
portions of their girls at the early ages of 
13“*! 4 than the other eommunities. We 
have already seen from other sources that 
they are the communities in which early 
marriage is most prevalent in Travancore* 

198« The correlation between the age of wife at marriage and the sbe of the family 
is eidiibited in the following statement:— 
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Of the I8i456 completed marriagei shown in the above statement 5,985 women, or 
32 per cenL, began dicir effecUve marriage at (3-14 years^ as against 80 per cent, in 
Baroda according to the 1921 enquiry. About 49 per cent, of the women wi^e married 

between 1 5 and 
20 years in lh» 
State, while in 
Baroda the per* 
centage wa« 
only 13. One 
retn arkable 
feature noticed 
in Travancore, 
unlike in Baroda, 
U that the iize 
. ^ of the family 

decreasw as the age of marriage of wife advances. This talliea with the results ohtahed 
by Dr, Dunlop in the Scottish Census. The above marginal table shows that in Travancorc 
fertility declines with the postponement of marriage, as in Scotland, and that ^e rate of 
decline rises as the age of marriage of wife increases. 
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199, The influence of the age of marriage of wife on the aurvivaJ ratio of children in 
Travancore is contrary to what one would ordinarily expect, as can be seen from the msrrini# of 
Bgures given in the following statement, 
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The *'elective fertility’' is 4'9 per family for completjed marriages in Tra van- 
core. In the case of girls marrying between 13 and 15 years of age the elective fertility 
is 5‘4 per family, but when the marriage age is between 15 and 20 it conies down to 4'9, 
and this is the mean effective fertility for all ages. The majority of women in the State 
marry between 15 and 20 and consequently the mean effective fertility for ajl ages is the 
same as that for the age-group 15-20. 


As the age of marriage d wife advances 
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the ske of the family decreases In 
Travancore — this is but natural ~ 
but the proportion of surviving 
children also decreases in 
marriages up to the age of 30, 
This is contrary to one's expecta¬ 
tion, Travancore and Baroda 
are compared in this respect in 
the marginal table. 


200. Subsidiary Table Vil at the end of this chapter which has been prepared from 
conlimiing and completed marriages shows by caste and religion the average number of ^ 

children born per family according to the duration of tnaitiage. The total numb^ of maprisg* 
marriages from which this table has been p^epared is 102,068, of which 18,456 are * 

completed marriages and the remaining 83,612 are continuing ones. The latter have 
had 299,880 children bom to them, or an average of 3'6 children per family. 

The figures showing the comparative size of the family in relation to the duration 
of marriage tn Travancore (1931) and in Baroda (1921) are given in the margin, The 

mean of the first group (under 10 
years) is five years, at which the 
number of children per 10O families 
may be assumed to be the same as 
that {at the group, namely, 126 which 
is equal to 23 ptf year. At 10 years 
loo families have 275 children 
which represents an increase of 149 
children in five years or nearly 3Open 
year. In the next five years, /. c., 
at 15 years of marriage, the addition 
to 100 families is 138 children or 
about 28 per year, and in the next 
II years, /, at 26 years of marriage, the increase m the numhor of children of 100 
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families 156 which is equal to about 14 per year* The above rates of increase in 

Travancore arc compared with the 
corresponding rates for Baroda in 
1921 in the marginal table. In 
Travancore the fate of increase in 
the size of the family shows a 
rythmic variation during the first 1 5 
years of marriage and thereafter a 
sudden fall. In Baroda there is 
a continuous fall. In Scotland 
Dr. Dunlop’s investigations showed 
first a rise in the rate, followed by a 
fall and again by a rise. This corresponds to the varbtions observed in Travancore. 
Marriage of girls takes place at later ages in Travancore than in Baroda, though not as late 
as in Scotland. 

From Subsidiary Table Vll it will be seen that of the different communities 
Brahmans have always the lowest fertility, whatever be the duration of marriage. The 
depressed and backward Hindus have the next higher fertility, followed by Nayars 
and Muslims who have more or less the same fertility. llavas have a sli^tly 
higher fertility than Nayars throughout their married life. In the case of Christians, 
fertility is lower than that of the Nayars. Muslims and llavas in the first 10 years of married 
life, and is more or less equal to that of the latter communities in the next f D years, but after 
that it increases steadily- From the 20th year onward the Chiistians have tKe hipest fertility, 

201. The correlation between the age of marriage of wife and the period before 

It has been compiled from marriages in which 

survivmg. 


trfeirfmATriagefit'st birth is shown in the following table. 
?wife (Mill the a]J the children bom are surviving. 
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The actual numbers given in the above table are converted into proportional 
figures and given in the statement below. It shows that there is a tendency for the 
interval between the date of marriage and the date of first confinement to decrease as the 
age of marriage advances. 
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202* Subsidiary Table Vtlf at the end 
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case of the yotmger husbands the duratton of 


of this chapter shows the correlation 
between the difierence in the ages of [&‘th/«f 
husband and wife and the size of the Aad 

family. inc hgurcs given in the nty. 
margin relating to completed marriages 
have been extracted from the above 
table* They show that, as the differ¬ 
ence between the ages of husband 
and wile increases, the number of 
children born dccrea^. This may 
probably be due to the fact that in the 
ve married life is longer^ 


A strange correlatton, the significance of which is not quite clear* is seen between 
fertility and the disparity in the ages of husbands and wives in regard to wives below 35 

years of age. In such cases 
the maximum fertility is 
reached when the husband 
is about ^0 years old* what-^ 
ever be the age of the wife. 

Pot example, wives of 15 20 
years have the largest number 
of children born to them if 
they are married to husbands 
20-24 years oldtf^ For 
wives of 2Cb25 years the 
maximum fertility is attained 
with husbands older by 
15-19 years, for wives of 
25*30 years with husbands 
older by 10* 14 years and for 
wives of 30-35 years with 
husbands older by 5-9 years. 

TTie result may be exhilAed 
graphically by the diagram 
given in the margin. Each 
curve represents the number 
of chiidren bom to a married 
woman of a particuJar age- 
group when the husband is 
older than the wife by a 
varying number of years. 

The curves, and particularfy 
those reprcsenring wives 
below 35 years, first rise 
to a maximum and then dropi 
The position of this maximum 
point differs according to the 
age of the wife, but it generally indicates the age of the husband to be about 40 years. 

203. The following table prepared from continuing marriages gives the number of FnpofUon ar 
(crtile and sterile marriages by the age of wife at marriage and the duration of marriage. 
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CHAFTER V—PART H—rERTILlTT AND MOftTALiTT ENqUiRY 


The ol sterile to fertile marriages are showu b the marginal statement. 

The variations in ihe proportions are more or Jess similar to those observed in Baroda in 

192K Tlie pTopcrtioi] decreases 
dufatiatl of 

in creases, V/Kcn ihe durattoa oJ 
marriage is the same, the propor¬ 
tion decreases as the age of 
marriage advances. In the case 
oi marriages of more than 15 
years" duration the proportion of 
sterile to fertile marriages ts 
higher among women who marry 
at 25 years or over than among 
those who marry at an earlier age^ 
after the age of 40 dian at earlier 
the first ten years of their married 
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In olher words, iho'e are less chances of conception 
ages* The fnajorily of women become fertile within 
life. 
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204« The number of stilUbom children in the families examined 


case 
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and the proportion 
ol Etill-born to 
quick-born child¬ 
ren by the age of 
wife at marriage 
are ihown in ihe 
marginal table. 
There is prach- 
cally DO difference 
in the proportion 
of the still-born 
to the quick-born 
children in the 

d women marrying up to the age ol 25, but after that age there is a perceptible 
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203. Before concluding this chapter I wish to deal very briefly, though somewhat 
imperfectly owing to the lack d accurate data, with the question of the balance of births 
and deaths m Travancore. The idea suggested itself to me on reading the first two 
volumes of the scries on The Bclonce of Birlhs and ZJeo/hs, dealing with Western and 
Northern Europe, and Easttfn and Southern Europe, written by Robert R. Kuctynski and 
published by the Brooklings Institution, Washington. Mr, fCuczynski has based his calcu¬ 
lations on correct vita] statistics which are available for the countries he has examined, 
in Travancore this is not possible, because birth-rates at individual ages of mother? or 
even at quinquennia] age-groupe are not being recorded, and even those vital statistics that 
are available are unreliable. The figures discussed here have, therefore, been calculated 
from the data collected in the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality, the fertility rales 
estimated in paragraph 54, Chapter I, and the life table for individual years prepared by 
the method described in paragraph 165, Chapter IV, The results ^us obtabed wilt 
naturally not be very accurate, and yet I have ventured to state them more for their 
theoretical interest than for their absolute practical value. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note, as we shall see presently, that the net reproduction rate in Travancore is Higher than 
the rates in most European countries. 

The vitality of a conununity cannot be judged entirely from the annual births and 
deaths. It might so happen that under certain circumstances, even if births exceed deaths, 
a community may not he able, in the long run, to hold its ovvn. “The question is not,** 
as Mr. Kuezynski puts it, “Is there an excras of births ovct deaths? but rather, are 
nativity and mortality such that a generation which would be p^’manently subject to them 
would during its lifetime produce sufficient children to re{Jace that generation? “ He 
shows by facts and figures that “with a fertility and a mortality as they have prevailed for 
some years, the population of Western and Northern Europe Is bound to die out. With 
the present age constitution it would take decades until there actually would be an excess 
of deaths over births, and it would be centuries until the population would be half cf what 
it is now. The process can be stopped by an essential change in mortality of in fertility.*’ 
Let us try to find out what the position Is in Travancore. 
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The number of children hom to T,000 women at the child'*bearmg ages (15-45 
for TravanecreJ is known as the rojfe of a population^ Fertility varies 

at different ages in the child-bearing period, and the age constitution of the married 

women in this period wilJ^ therefore, affect die general ferliiity rale* To arrive at the 
correct general fertility rate it is necessary to calcidate the specific feriility raics^ i. the 
number of children bom to I|000 women at each annual age from 15 to 45* TTie aum of 
dicse specific fertility rates h the tola I fertility which gives the number of children that will 
be born to IpOCX) newly bom girls, if all of them survive till the age of 45* According to 
the present birth-rate in Travancore a girl married at the age of 14-15 will generally have 
seven children during her full child-bearing period, and the total fertility of 1^000 married 
womens assuming the present birth-rate to continue# may^ therefore^ be taken to be 
7^000 children. 

The specific fertility rates of 1^000 married women at quinquennia! age-group 
which have been estimated are given in paragraph 34, Chapter I- The proporlions 
of married women to total women being different at different age-groups, the specific 
fertility rates of 1#000 women, whether married or unmarried, have to be specially 

•calculated* The specific fertility rate* per 1^000 married women and 1,000 total women 

thus worked out are given in 
the margin. In calculating 
these rates it has been assum^ 
that all the 1*000 girls hom will 
survive till the age of 45. 

This is not actually die case. 
Death will naturally reduce 

their Duinbcr and consequently 
allowance ha^ to be made for 
mnortality. In the absence of 
correct vital statistics a life 
table Ka$ been prepared as 
described In paragraph 165, 
Chapter IV, from which the 
number of females surviving at each annual age from f 5'43 out of 1,000 girls bora can ^ 
known. The number living between the ages of l5 and 16 may be taken to be the mean 
of those surviving at 15 and 16, and so on for all ages up to 45. Applying the specific 
fertility rates given in the last column of the above marginal table to the mean population 

of each age-group, the total fer^ity rate of 1,000 girls bora and passing through the fdl 

child-bearing period, after making allowance for their mortality, can be ascertained. 'Hiis 
■comes to 5,^7 children. This is the net fertility of 1,000 women. 
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We have now to calculate the rcproducllon rate, for which female births ajone need 
be considered. From the results of the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality we 
bave seen that out of If 9,813 children born to 18,456 women who have passed the 
child-bearing period, 56,223 are girls. The total fertility of 1,000 women is 5,350 
diildren. The number of girls among these will, therefore, be ^ 5,350 or 2,5f I. 

That is to say, 1.000 girls born now, if all of them pass through the chlld beariag 
period, will give birth to 2,511 girls. _ This is ilw gross reproduction rate- We have 
sed that the net fertility 1,000 gjrls, after allowing for dieir mortality, is 3,867 
children. The number of girls among these children will he riWrs 'X 3.867 or 1,815, 
In other words, out of 1,000 girls born now, those who reach the child-bearing period 
and survive tiU the dose of that period at the present rale of mortality, will give birth to 
1,815 future mothers. This is the nef reprodaction rate. If f,000 girls horn now 
live up to the end of the child-bearing period and give birth to 1,000 future mothers, 
ihe population will hold its own. If the num^ is more than 1,000 the popualtion 
will increase, and tf it falls below 1,000 it is bound to die out. Tested by this 

method the popula¬ 
tion of Travancore 
is a highly pro- 
gresstve one. The 
gross and net re* 

? ‘oduction rates for 
iravancore and for 
some European 
countries taken from 
Mr. Kuotynsld’s 
books are given 
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the margin. In comparmg these figures it must be remembered that the child-bearing nenod 
is f 5-50 in Europe and 15-45 in Travancore. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

General proportion of the sexes by administrative and natural divisions 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different a^e-periods by main religion 

at each of the last three censuses 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111 


Number of females per 1,000 males at different age^periods by religion and 

natural division (Census of 1031) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 


Number of femalea per 1,000 males for certain selected castes 


Kumber of fenmles jhst maies 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE—V 

Actual number uf births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 

igOt-ldlO, 1911-1920 and 1921-1930 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE—VI 
Number of deaths of each sex at different ages 
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f\m 
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! Ml-'- 
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30—40 
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i 

1 1,074 

2,302 
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1 
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40—50 
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1^+6 

1,939 
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:i0-«o 

3,^44 
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S^lfil 
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31^4 

1,628 

2,531 

1,70? 

4170 

1.427 

1,»30 

i^il' 

ISO ntiO OVtT 
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4,41^2 

4/J44 

1 

4,30J1 

3^833 
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-27 
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FemAle# 
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1 
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14 

15 

16 

! 

17 

13 

10 

20 

21 

22 

n 

24 

0-1 

-^nj 
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2,024 

3,146 

4,114 

2,272 

5.034 


34^156 

27,827 

915 

1—3 

3,610 

3,638 

3,362 

3,141 

2.636 

3;513 

; 4,088 

4,088 

55,052 

32,098 : 
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5-10 

1,231 

1,200 

1,280 

l,3«t ' 

i+oa? 

1^701 

1 1,30^^ 

r.soi 

16,793 

H.0SI 
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10^15 
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TOO 

' 722 

1^40 

t^u\ 
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9^415 

8^124 

m 
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741 
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1,010 

lt0T9 
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3,637 

l,U61 

20-30 

l,68« 

1,008 


I^GO 

2,574 

2^72 

1,021 

2,279 

10.395 

21,089 

1 

30- 4G 

1,632 

1,602 

l.ilfi 

If^l 

2,481 

1,1IU 

i,ii<se 

a,017 

lOfOes 
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40-&0 

) 1,760 

1,312 

J,8J3 

l,57t 

2^1 

l,T0T 

l.SM 
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21,862 
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i 2il«7 

1,523 

2,1 

1,434 

t,465 



1,010 

23,139 ^ 

15,467 

66B 
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4,872 

1,755 
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3^ 
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47^13 

44^937 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII 

Size of family conflated with the duration of marriage and the caste or 

religion of family 


ENinitKoQ df iHKiringE wi^h diti 
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1 

1 
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1 

2 fl. 3 e 3 1 
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m 
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4-31 
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CHAPTER VI 


CIVIL CONDITION 
PART I—Descriptive 

206. In the of instructions for the preparation of this chapter, the Census 
Conunissioner For Intiia observes, **[( may be assumed that the customs and institutions, e. g., 
polygamy, polyandry, hypergamy, etc., connected with marriage in India are known, and 
no general description of them need be given again, except when fresh information is 
available." Chapter XI of the Travancore Census Report of 190) contains a detailed 
description of the marriage customs and other connected institutions of the important castes 
and tribes of this State. It is unnecessary to repeat what has been stated there, and all 
I propose to do, therefore, is to make a few observations to supplement the information 
nnd correct certain misstatements already published, 

207. The institution of marriage is as old as man. it rests on biological and foMni af 

sociological foundations. The instinct of reproduction for the preservation of the species ^ ' 

can be traced to the lower orders of the animal kingdom. In man this instiivct has been 

fully developed, and as he passed from the savage to the civilized stage the instina, 

tempered by reason, gave rise to different forms of marriage, suited to the requirements 

and conditions of the stage of civilization he attained to, Among the savages who lived 
in isolated communities the wife was an economic asset. The more children she gave 
birth to, the more numerous became the workers in the family. The search for food and 
the procuring of a sufficient supply of it were all the requirements of the savage. As man 
ascended the ladder of civilization, the ideas regarding marriage underwent such changes 
as were adapted to the social conditions that he passed ihrou^. At one time, in certain 
localities, the conditions were such that the husbimd bad to go and live with the wife in 
her bouse, and thus matriarchy arose. At another time under different conditions the 
hus1»nd took the wife to live with him in his house, and thus the patriarchal family came 
into existence. The family, in course of time, became glorified “ as a m<»ns of living^ the 
fullest communal life ” as Rabindranath Tagore puts it, and in India it ultimately receiv^ 
a religious sanctity. According to India's idea], even the borne must be given up in 
due course, in quest of the Infinite — the household, in fact, is only to be set up as an 
important stage in this quest, "a 

According to the circumstances under which man lived, and in consonance with his 
rcquiremeiits and ideals, the form of marriage varied from time to time and from society to 
society. The earliest known form is marriage by capture. In Trayancore there is no 
tribe extant, resorting to the use of force to procure spouses. A relic of this cust^ is, 
however, seen anmng the hill tribes, Muthuvan and Mannan, living in the jungles in the 
High Range. “ A peculiar practice with the Muthuvans is that after the marriage is 
setti^ the bridegroom forcibly takes away the maiden from her mother's house when she 
goes out for water or firewood and lives with her separately for a few days or weeks in 
some secluded part of the forest. They then return, unless in the meanwhyc they are 
searched for and brought hack by their reladons'’.+ Among Mannans also it sometimes 
happens that a woman, if she refuses to return the love of a man, (s forcibly taken away 
by him. They then live together in the forest for ten or twelve day* and are afterwards 
searched for and taken to the hamlet.' The offence is generally condoned and they are 
allowed to live as husband and wife. Elopeincnt is also a recognijed institution among 
this fribe and is resorted to if paret^ object to the union of a man and woman. 

Marriage by service is an earlier form of marriage by purchase. j* c^rmon 
everywhere among peoples who do not yet posMSS the wealth which would en^le the 
suitor to buy a wife. " Among Paliyans and Mannans, two hill tribes found m 1 ravan- 
cofe, the bridegroom generally live$ witb bis future fatbet-inrSaw fof six mor^s or 
year and renders service lo him before the marriage is contaminated, by 

purchasep i. e., the sysletn under which the bridegroom pay* a bnde s price to h^ 
i* quite common among the primUive tribes^ Matapulayan and Malan kuravan. Lxchange 
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marriage, by wKicb a brotber and sister of one family are exchanged itt marriage with the 
sister and brother of another in the same clan, is prevalent among Malapantaram^ 
U^ali, Malankudi (Vizhavan), and MalavCtan, 

Dowry marriage, which is the prevalent system among Brahmans and some other 
bi^'caste Hindus, is considered to be a later development of marriage by purchase. The 
transformation is believed to We been accomplished in the following manner, " The 
upper classes took the first step by renouncing the purchase price either wholly or in part 
and bestowing it upon the daughter, thereby assuring her certain rights in her husband's 
house by dividing it. In a second phase of development the bridegroom himself gives the 
present to his wife, and the father furnishes her with a trousseau, often with the idea that 
his daughter shall at least be distinguished from concubines by this endowment. In the 
third phase die purchase was felt to he a barbarism and at least was legally banned, while 
the dowry, the gift to the daughter, became a legal duty, as was the case among the 
Romans at the time of Augustus. Thus dovwy marriage evolved from purchase marriage; 
the higher classes led the way and the great mass followed after. In Travancore 
dowry marriage is the universm custom among Brahmans. It is also prevalent among 
Christians and is becoming prevalent among Niyars, I lavas and Nauijanad Vellalas, 
especially after the recent enactment of legislation affecting their marriage and Inheritance. 
Among them, girls belonging to well-to-do families are now sought after by educated 
young men in view of their share of the family properties. The practice of parents 
procuring husbands for their daughters, either by payment in cash or by meeting the 
expenses of iKeir higher education in Indian or foreign Universities, is also coming into 
vogue among Nayars and other marumakkathayani communities. 

200. ^ T'Aa/r^eytu^u/pofiom and Sarnbandham are two forms of marriage which were 
prevalent till recently among all the marumakkatbayam communities in Travancore. ] say 
till recently, because under the influence of modern civilization and as a result of the work 
of social reformers, Nayars and Havas, the two most numerous and important mar^u- 
makkathay^ communities, have now practically given up the thalikettukalyanam or com¬ 
bined it w^ith sambaudham. Other minor marumakkatbayam communities are also showing 
a tendency to effect a similar reform so that before very long the institution of thilikettu- 
kalyanam may become extinct. The Travancore Census Report of 1901 contains a full 
description of these two forms of marriage, t It is unnecessary, therefore, to describe tlwm 
any funher. The significance and relative importance of these two ceremonies require, 
however, elucidation. Fantastic interpretations have been put upon them in previous 
Census Reports and other publications. For example, Moore has propounded a theory in 
his Malidtar Law and Cus/om, which is quoted at page 242 of the India Census Repmt 
of 1911. Moore thinks that the ihilikettu ceremony “ hears a curious resemblance to the 
mock marriage to a god which is often performed when girls are dedicated to temple 
service and reli^ous prostitution.'' The comparison of thaliketlukalyinani to the dedica¬ 
tion of gills to temple service is unfortniiate. Girls dedicated to temple service are known 
to be professional prostitutes, but girls of marumakkathiyam communities are not. There 
is as much fidelity among them as there is among the most orthodox maklcathiyam commu¬ 
nities. The misconception about thalikettukalyaiiam and sambandham has arisen from the 
opinions expressed by some learned judges, mostly Brahmans, who. contrasting their own 
system of indissoluble marriage which does not admit of divorce under any circumstance, 
with the freedom which marumakkatbayam men and women enjoy to dissolve marriage 
when tiicy find that persons of incompatible temperaments have been united, a freedom now 
longed for by many women, and strongly advocated by some eminent men, in the most 
advanced countries like the United Slates of America, have declared, on the strength of 
secondhand information, that thalikettultalyanam is a mock marriage and that samhandham 
is only an alliance for concubinage. Thalikettu ceremony has no doubt degenerated into 
a mock marriage, hut it is not a license for prostitution ; and sambandham is true wedlock 
and not a hallnnark of concubinage. 

One cannot say with any degree of accuracy when thalikettukalyanam was started 
and why it has been kept up so long in spite of iu mockery. There are certain customs 
associated with it which go to show that it was once the real marriage and that circumstances 
compelled certain communities to resort to sambandham and retain the other only as n 
retie of an earlier form. Among Nayars it is imperative that the Iwys who officiate as 
bridegrooms at ihlliketlublyanam should belong to iKe same sub-caste as ffie girls. In 
recent times boys of higher castes, such as Thinimulpad and Bratiman. have also been 
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to perform tKia knclion, especially ux North Travancore. But in South Travan^ 
core It has always been the practice that the boys and girls taWng part in thilikettu ceremony 
should be of^e ^me sub-caste. Strict endogamy was thus insisted upon in this form of 
marriage. Jic Nay^s were formerly a military class. They formed the militia of the 
country, the loss of lives among their male pop illation, caused by the warfare they were 
engaged in constantly, depleted their numbers, and consequently it must have become 
impossible for girls to get suitable husbands if the selection had been eonflned to the limited 
Circle of their own sub-caste. The necessity, therefore, arose for loob'ng for suitors from 
Mong other Buh-castes also. The community evidently sanctioned this custom, but insisted 
that though the men and women thus united may remain as husband and wife, they should 
not break the taboo on interdining, which was a corollary of strict endogamy. Restriction 
on endogamy was relaxed, but restriction on interdintug continued to be strictly enforced. 
As a result of this change one finds the curious circumstance, especially in North Travan- 
core, of 3 man of a lower sub-caste and a woman of a higher sub-caste entering into 
marital relationship by samhandham, but observing a strict taboo on interdining. T^t 
thallkettukalyanam was once the real form of marriage among Nayars is further corro¬ 
borated by the fact that even in recent limes, especially in South Travancorc, when the 
man who officiated as the bridegroom to a girl at kettukalyanam ceremony dies, the latter 
b considered to be under pollution for three days. Such a custom would not have come 
inlo existence if fcettublyanam did not, at one time, confer die true relationship of husband 
and wife on the nmn and woman. Moore's theory, that kcltukalyanam “ was instituted 
under Brahmaiucal influence as an important sacrament anterior to polyandrous cohahitation” 
is, therefore, unsustaiaable. Circumstantial evidence and existing customs point to kettu- 
kalyanam having been the real marriage at one lime; but when sambandhara had to be 
resorted to for widening the field for the selection of husbands, it degenerated into a mock 
marriage and became but a relic of an ancient custom. 

209. '‘Primitive lived in hordes and troops, a form of association favoiiring 
j^omiscuoui relations. Under these circmmtances, he was not likely to develop a sudden 
liking I 5 the virtues of monogamy," says Joseph Tenenbaum.* Sir Edward Gait observes 
m his Census Repwt of India for 19 f J. " On the other hand most of the aboriBinal tribes, 
both Dravidmn and Mtngolian, the low castes in Kashmir and the Punjab Hills and 
various ow castes in the United Provinces, Central Provinces and Berar» and Southern 
India allow the utm^t freedom between sexes prior to marriage.” | In Travancorc there 

is not at present a single tribe or c^te in which pre-marital intercourse between sexes ts 
ptfRuded. Nay, it is strictly prohibited by all castes and communities and even by the 
primitive tribes. Some of the hill tribes, such as Muthuvans, Mannans and Kanikkar. 
go to the extent of taking special precautions to prevent such intercourse. They keep 
separate dormitories wh^e unmarried young women sleep at night under the survedlance 
of an elderly wonmn. Chastity in women is highly priced by these tribes, both before as 
well as after marriage. Adultery Is strictly ^hc^ by the Kinikkar, Ullatans. Mala- 
and other tribes^ and tht^e who cofnmit this hifinDtiB crime are severely punished 
The following is the punishment inflicted by the Kanikiar. A man who comniits adultery 
is lied to a kanch of a tree by his legs, with his head hanging down; straw is spread on 
the grouBid below his head and smoked; he ts then swung to and fro and given 24 lashes 
The woman involved in the crime is given 12 lashes. Whatever might have been the 
custom among the most primitive men, when they were probably hardly better than beasts 
in their habits and mode of living, there is no evidence wbtsoeviff among the primitive 
tribes now found m Travancore that they permit or even tolerate heedom between sexes 
eitficr before or after marriage. 

2f0. Westermarck, AlldHson, and others think that the primitive man lived In 
separate families and not in social groups, and was. therefore, monogamous. This theory 
has not b«n accepted by oth^ anthropologists. According to them the primitive man was 
a herd animal like the mammals, and the earliest form of sex relations among human beimre 
was probably polygamous herd grouping. Whatever might have been the case among the 
earJiest prunihve men, we may infer from the customs prevalent among some erisHng 
primitive tribes that, when man was in the hunter stage, he was monogamous and 
Fobably so put of nei^sity arising from the shortage of food supply, fn Travancore 
there IS a small section of a hill tribe, called Malapanlifam, living in inaccessible forests 
near Ra jantpara, They are still nomadic hunters and have not settled in a permanent 
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hsibitation nor taken to agticulture like another section of the same Ifibe {ound in the 
forests in Pathanapuram laluk« The former are monogamous, while the letter are 
polygamous. Polygamy is also allowed and indulged in, wherever economic coudilions 
permit, by most oilier hill tribes ol Travaticorc who have passed from the hunting to the 
agricultural stage. Polygamy is a sign of plenty. Only those who can afford it will ^ 
in for theluicufy of having more than one wife. This we see in primitive trihes as well as in 
civilized commimilies in Travancorc, pven in those tribes and castes in which polygamy 
is not tahooed, the large majority of men are content with one wife, and the lew who do 
take more than one wile are generally the rich. Among advanced communities, ^li^c ^be 
Nayars, polygamy has now ^en prohlhiled by law ; hut even before this prohibitton was 
legmised polygamous marriages were exceedingly rare, especially among the educated rich, 
who came under the inBuence of Western civilization. Eiducationally Travancorc is 
one of the most advanced parts of India, and with the spread of education among all 
classes trf people polygamy is practically dying out. 

211, While prosperity may lead to polygamy poverty may give rise to^ polyandry. 
Probably, there was a time when the conditions ol some lower castes and hill^ tribes in 
TfavancoTe were such as necessilalcd polyandry, but practically all communities except 
pefhap a few primitive tribes, like UfUtans and Malayarayans, have now tabooed it. If 
stray instances of polyandry afe still seen in some low castes, they afe confined generally 
to the older generations and are only the remnants of a custom which is practically dead. 
It was at one time commonly believed that polyandry and matriarchy were connected and 
that marumakkathayis were generally polyandrous. "Polyandry , in the opimon^ of Sir 
Edward Gait, "may be regarded as a state intermediate between promiscuity and 
monogamy/'* It may be so if promiscuity was the common custom among primitive 
tribes and if they passed through a polyandrous sta^^ before they became monogamous. 
Matapanti^ams, the most primitive of the tribes in Travancorc, are monogamous, and 
there is no vestige of any custom among them _ suggestive of their having ever passed 
through a promiscuous or polyandrous stage. Sir Edward Gsit further "Fraternal 

polyandry miy exist tn a community where mother-kin is the rule, but it is generally 
associated with male kinship, the wife having taken to live in her husband's home." 
There are several marumakkathayam communities in Travascore who trace their descent 
m the female line, wholly untainted by the practice of polyandry, while there are son« 
makkathayam commumlies, like Kaulyans and Kammalans who have tolerated it. 
at any rale till recently. The theory that polyandry is connectedj with matriarchy does 
not, therefore, seem to test on solid foundation. 

JJiJj—Of the marumakkalhayam communities in Travancorc, the Nayars are in the front 
rank in point of numbers and importance. This community has been wrongly accused of 
being polyandrous by several eminent Oriental and Western writers. The inference U 
based on incorrect appraisement of the real state of affairs. ^ In the northern parts of the 
Stale a Nayar wife never used to leave her own home and live with her husband, while in 
the south where the makkathiyam Tamilians exercised influence over the customs of the 
Malayaiis^ the husband invariably took the wife to^ live with him in his house. In a 
mafumakkathayam household, the mother and her children, brothers and sisters, and other 
relations in the female line all live together. If in such a household the elder brother 
marries and takes hi$ wife to his home, she becomes the common worker in the household. 
On her devolves chiefiy the duty ol cooking the food and serving it to all mernb^s of the 
household including the younger brothers of her husband. The Nayar women are not 
goaha. There is no objection to the wife of the elder brother moving freely with his 
younger brothers. To a stranger she may appsar to be the common wife of the brothers, 
but in reality she is only the wife of the man who has married her and her children are the 
children ol her husband. Sooner of later the younger brothers also get married, and all 
the brothers and their wives may live together in the same house if it is spacious enougfii 
and if not, some of them may set up their own household and live separately. It is the 
practice of a married man living with his wife and unmarried brothers in the same house 
and the privilege of free social intercourse which the women enjoy with their husbands' 
younger brothers that led to the inference that fraternal polyandry is prevalent among 
Nayars, Sexual jealousy is as strong in them as in any other civilized community. 
I, D. Mayne ri^tly aiys, "that they (5 om&ondom unions) are guarded with the utmost 
jealousy and that their violation is most savagely aveaged/*f 

* Eu A. 03jt, p« 2S9 
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^ 2f2. Sir Edward Gait says lo ite India Census Report of 1911, "Hypergamy jn Hy^arguif. 

Its proper sense is almost unlcnown in the south of India and in Assam. But 

there is no widespread demand on the part of the lower sections to secure husbands 
from the higher j and it is this which constitutes the essence of hypergamy."** Even in the 
s^tet sense of the word, hypergamy does prevail among some sections of the people in 
Travancore. Among Malayaja Kshatriyas there is a sub-caste known as Koil Tlianipurans, 

It has been thdr custom to marry their women only to NampQt^ Brahmans and not even 
to their own caste men. This is a clear case of hypergamy. Among Nayars there are 
some families in North Travancore who, regarding ^emsdves as superior in social status 
to other sections of the community, have not been allowing men of any caste other than the 
Brahman to marry their women. This practice is. However, dying out. After the passing 
of the Nayar Regulation which has conferred certain legal obligations on the men who 
marry Nayar women, the difficulty of procuring Brahman husbands has been intensified and 
the rule of hy^^gamy has bad to be abrogated. Even among the Koil Tampurans who 
are now agitating for the passing of a Regulation similar to the Nayar Regulation, there is 
a strong move by the younger generation to recognise the right of marrwng thdr women 
into their own ca^e. k may probably not be very long, therefore, before hypergamy 
which now prevails, thou|^ to a limited extent, In Travancore becomes altogether extinct 

213, Under the rule of exogamy which is one of the widespread customs in India a ComIb- 
raan is not allowed to marry a woman belongmg to the same clan. In marumakkatbayam ™"'**S* 
communities the children belong to the clan ol their mother, aod hence the marriage 
Ejetween the sons and daughters of sisters is strictly prohibited. In theory this ptfoliibitioii 

does not apply to the children of brothers, but in practice very rarely, if at all, do marriages 
take ^ place between the sons and daughters of brothers also. On the other hand, the 
marriage of the sons and daughters of brolha's and sisters is the common practice anifi n g 
them. It may either be between the brother's son and sister^s daughter or between the 
sister's son and the brother s daughter. Both these forms of cousin-marriage take place 
freely, both among cmlixed communities following marumayEathayam law of inheritance, 
lor example, Nayars, as well as among the primitive tribes, such as Muthuvans, 

Mann ins, Paliyans, Majav^tans, Malankuravans, and Ujlatans, who are matri linear. 

214. Eugenics has b^ defined by Sir Francis Galton, its first advocate, as ‘"the EiogsiBy 
study of agencies under social control which may improve or impair racial qualities of 

future generatioiis either physically or mentally.” Westermarck thinks that consanguineous 
marriages are iafurious to the offspring. D. H. Darwin also holds the same view. 

Ginlinuous inbreeding, in his c^nion, will result in diminished constitutional vigour, size 
and fertility of the (^spring, la the li^t of these observations exogamy may be regarded 
as a device of the ancient Indians to prevent consanguineous marriages and avoid the evils 
accruing therefrom- It does not, however, fully serve the purposes of modern eugenics 
because, while it (^events the marriage of the children of sisters or brothers, it does not 
place any r^tricrion on ‘the marriage of other near relatives, such as the children of a 
brother aod sister who are as closely related to each other as are brothers or sisters. 

Pitt-Rivers has rightly pointed out that the supposed origin of the exogamous system to 
prevent close inter-breeding and consan^ineous alliances is based on misconceptions of the 
nature of exogamy and of its dual organization. If exo^my had jMohibited the marriages 
of near relatives of all kinds, it would certainly have avoided the evils of Inbreeding which 
is condemned by the modern protagonists of eugenics. The obiect of eugenics is to 
Improve mankind, and the mateiial on which it works is heredity. Intelligence and 
character are born with the man. He inherits them from bis parents. At one time it was 
thought that environment makes the man. This theory has now been disproved. 

Environment will not create a new trait in a man. It will only help to draw out and 
develop (he qualities which he has inherited. Of the qualities which he inherits, some are 
dominant and others recessive. According to Mendal's Law a trait which is recessive in 
both the parents will become dominaiit in the offspring. If a family is tainted with an 
undesirable trait, the descendants of that family will inherit it. In some it will be 
dominant and in others it will be recessive. In the dominants it will manifest itself, while 
in the recessives it will remain masked. But when two recesslves unite it will become 
dominant in the odspring. Herein lies the real danger of consanguinity and that is why it has 
heen condemned. The rule of exogamy prescribes restrictions on consanguineous marriages, 

• A, Gait, tiL 333, 
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but ID Us ptacdcal applJcatioD its scope baa been natrowed down. If its appLcabon is 
extended lo all cases of consanguiDity^ it may p-omote the bettermcDl of maDkind by 
reducing the possibilities o( perpetuating in future generations the undesifabie elements of 
family traits. 

215. A very large section of the Hindus and most cl the hill tribes in Travaticore 
trace their descent in the female line and follow the maru^kkathayain law^ inberitai^e. 
Mother-ri^t is the common custom of many castes and ^bes not only in Travancore but 
throughout the Malabar Coast, and the only other tract in India where it prevails is Assam 
where its adherents are mostly the primitive hill tribes. In Travancore and other parts of 
the Malabar Coast, on the other hand, both primitive tribes as well as certain advanced 
castes, like the Kshatriya and the Nayar who are not behind any other caste or community 
in India in point of education or civilization, have retained the matrlarclml system. How 
matriarchy arose on ^s coast and why it has persisted through centuries are interesting 
prohkms to speculate upon. Many have speculated and formulated various hypothese^ 
Whatever be the origin of mother-right, the old theory that “matriarchy correspond* with 
lower, and patriarchy with more highly developed peoples and cultural groups has been 
disproved by the investigations of recent anthropologists. Based on a mass of evident 
collected in regard to ancient and modern peoples who traced their descent through the 
female line, Efachofen and later Mclemtan eipounded the theory that all human racM 
started with the most primitive custom of communism in sexual relations, then passed 
through mahiareby. the rulership of woman over man, and finally reached the stage of 
patriarchy which established the prerogative o( man. Though this theory was m direct 
contravention of the conclusion set forth by Maine in his Ancient Ltiw, it held the field 
until recent researches have shown, as Leo Frobenius observes, that there was a lime 
M^en in certain parts of the world patriarchal and matriarchal institutions existed separately 
and were in their own territory the decisive, ^termnning and motivating cultural factors. 
At one lime the two extensive regions comprising the interior ol Asia (including ^stern 
Europe) and the interior of Africa must have been patriarchal ; that is to say, the vast 
steppe lami were patriarchal- The Mediterranean country and those ol Southern Asia 
lying in between these two expanses, that is to say, their coasts, were at the same time 
under matriarchal svray. Patriarchy, in its least modified form, Is still prevalent among 
the Africans of the steppes."* The hypothesis now accepted by the anthropolorists U 
that among the earliest savages who Uvm by hunting, the man took the wife to hjmself, 
and that the husband, wife and children all wandered together forming a patriarchal 
family. There was no well-defined system of inheritance among them because there was 
nothing to inherit, hut the relationship that subsisted was dktnctly patriardiaf. la 
Travancore one section , of the Malapanta^am who is still leading the life of nomadic 
hunters, affords an example of this earliest form of patriarchy. When the savage passed 
from the hunting to the agricultural or pastoral stage, the inchoate form of patriarchy mat 
prevailed among the hunters devel<^ into matriarchy under certain conditions and into 
well-defined patriarchy under other conditions. Gilbert Slater describes this process ol 
dual development as follows, ‘'When these pioneers of dviliution added cultivation to 
iheir activities as a supplement to the chase, fishing, and gathering of wild fruits and roots, 
the new work was undoubtedly assigned to the women, 'and therdrom the ownership of 
the agricultural tools, ol the growing plants, and as soon as ownership in land was recognised, 
the ownership <rf the little cultivated plot?, would naturally be regarded as being vested in 
the women and descending by inheritance from mother to dauber. As long as hundng 
was the mainstay, this arrangement would be secure. As soon as the population depended 
mainly upon agriculture, and the men as well as the women worked in the fields, the social 
equilibrium became unstable, but might stilt be maintained for many generations, as it wm 
in Bgypt and Mesopotamia, until some sort of shock led the men to quesboo its 
reasonableness. Tlus might come through war, or conceivably through contact with 
peoples who passed directly from the hunting to the pastoral stage, and umong whom the 
hcrediiablc proper^- from the beglnmng was Held by men, or per^ps merely from the 
pressure of increasing popufation upon die land, leading to the exteraion of culKvation into 
more difficult areas w'hich from the beginning were cleared and cultivated by the men/’t 
Mr. Slater's view is more or less in agreement with that of other moda'n students of 
anthropology.t H affords a satisfactory explanation for the origin and survival of 
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matriarcliy on the Malabar Coast. We shall see in Chapter Xll that Southern India was 
occuped by the Dravidians Jong before the advent of the Aryans and that the various 
sections of the Dravidian stock who lived in different geographical regions developed 
occupations and cultures suited to their particular envirorunents. That branch which 
occupied the hilly tract on the West Coast lived originally by hunting. Later on, when 
they migrated to the narrow strip of land lying between the mountains and the sea, they 
took to agriculture. The soil was very rich, nature was bountiful and conditions were very 
favouTaUe to cultivation- The labour involved in the tillage of the soil and the grovving of 
crops being very light, the women found it possible to attend to this work, and ihe men 
continued to be engaged on hunting. The women who were the first agriculturists 
naturally became the owners of the cultivated land which descended from mother to 
daughter, and thus the matriarchal system came into existence. In the territories beyond 
the Western Ghats, those who occupied the tract containing cultivable land also developed 
agriculture, but the work had to be done by men and not by women. Cultivation there 
was a bardtasL The soil was not fertile and the rainfall was scanty. Artificial irrigation 
had to be resorted to for the raising of crops. W'omen were unfit to undertake such 
difficult work and It consequently devolved on men. They became the owners of the land 
and thus the patriarchal system was evolved. Another section of the people who lived in 
wooded lands unfit for cultivation turned to the breeding of cattle and sheep for their 
sustenance, and others who occupied the coastal region lived by fishing in the sea. Both 
these occupations, demanding strenuous labour, were unacited to women, and consequently 
diey fell to the lot of men. The livestock and the fishing gear which thus became the 
mea*$ property descended from father to son giving rise again to the patriarchal system of 
inheritance. In the light ol this argument it becomes clear why the people living to the 
west of the Western Ghats developed marumakkathiyam, while those found on the east 
coast developed makkathAyam. Marumakkathayam once established found a favourable 
soil to grow on in the west coast. The men of this coast who were originally hunters 
subsequently turned into fighters. They had no need to worry about their food, because 
it was supplied by their women. Their only business consisted in protecting their 
rich country from the Intrusion of strangers. Later on, a number of chieftains established 
their sway over the different parts of this territory and various principalities thus came into 
existence. They were constantly at war with one another, each trying to subdue his 
neighbours and establish his suzerainty over them. This constant warfare necessitated 
the utilization of all available maD-power for military dudes. Men had to leave thmr 
homes and go to war vdrenever called upon by their chiefs to do so. Many lost their 
lives in the war. The wives and children could not remain in safety tn the husband's 
homes. They had perforce to look to their maternal home for protection and sustenance. 
Such was the condition of Kerala till about ihe beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
no wonder that matriarchy grew and throve under such circumstances. Added to this, 
the influence of Namp&tiri Brahmans also contributed to the preservation and strengthening 
of this system. With a view to prevent the disintegration of their family estates the 
Namputiris adopted die custom, that only the oldest male mem bo* of their families should 
marry in their caste, and that the junior male members should find their spouses In the 
Kshatriya and Nayar castes, whhout however being subject to the obligation of providing 
for their sustenance and other worldly wants. Marumakkathayam for the latttf castes was, 
therefore, an ideal institution from the point of view of the Nampi^fis, and they must have 
used all their feli^ous itiBuence and temporal power to have it preserved intact by the 
castes who supplied wives to the large majority of their men. According to some writers, 
the Nan^&liris themselves are believed to have created the marumakkathayam system and 
inmosed it on the Kshatfiyas and Nayars. It is hardly possible that the communities who 
form^ die largest and the most influential section of the population would have meekly 
submitted to the imposition by a few alien immigrants of a custom which affected vitally 
their social organization. No, it could not be so. The system must have originated 
spontaneously under Ac special circumstances under vvKich the communities lived and the 
influence ol the Nampuriris might have only helped in its preservation. 

As long as the cardinal principle of ‘‘matriarchy, namely, that the family unit 
consisted of a woman and her chiitten, just as the father and his childcrn constituted the 
patriarchal family, was understood and acted upon, it remained a sound institution, promoting 
the orderly progress and the social unity ol the communtlica concerned. Its degeneration 
has set in only when, under the impact of Western civilization, the tendencies of the 
educated section began to draw them towards the universal system of ptriarchy. From 
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the socid point of view matriarchy cannot^ in any way^ be regarded inferior to patriarchy. 
*‘The two great regulations of eariy civllizaiionp matriarchy and exogamy/' 5ays Edward 
Byron Reuter, “have nothing about them fantastic, outrageous» absurd* but are the 
practical outcome of the practical purposes of people like-minded with ourselves/' * The 
old theory propounded by BacKofen and Mclennan^ that matriarchy indicated only a 
stage of developmeut in civilization next to promiscuity and polyandry^ has now been 
explodedp and yet one occas't^onaUy finds strange statementsp connecting matriarchy and 
polyandry^ appearing in prinL In the course of an article contributed to the London 
Times of November 6, f93!, a Trivandrum correspondent observes^ ^^Since pfllj-androus 
timeSi when fatherhood was in doubts the estates of subjects and Ruler alike defend 
from uncle to sister's son/' Such light-hearted comments can only be attributed to the 
prejudice or igaorauce of the commentator. 

216. We have seen in paragraph 208 above that among Nayars thslit^ftuk^ly^nafnr 
which was once the real manriagep degenerated into an empty ceremonial and that 
marital relationship between man and woman came to be recognised hy what is known 
as siimhandhnm* Both Niyar husbands and wives enjoyed the utmost freedpin to 
dissolve this alliance. There was no formality to be gone through for ihe dissolution 
except that the hushaod or wife had to inform the other party of his or her intention^ 
Under the mariunakkathayani law the dissolution of marriage entailed no hardship on 
the wife and children, because they would be maintained by their Et was all 

smooth sailing as long as the manager of the tarwidf or the as he ts 

called, was a true marumakkathiyi, bodi in form and in spirit. But when under the 
influence of Western civilization bis mdinations became less matriarchat and more 
patriarchal, troubles and dUsetisions arose in the tarwid and the women whose interests 
were invariably neglected by the ka/ai;^van bad to look to their husbands lor the 
maintenance of themselves and tbek childreit- In this transitional stage, suits Im* maintenance 
grants were filed in courts of law and the JudgeSp who were invariably makkathayis, held 
that sambandham was not a legally valid marriage. The educated section of the community 
then began to agitate for legUladon to validate the sambandbam form of marriage. The first 
attempt at legidadon was made in 1896* when leave was granted for the introduction»in the 
local Legislative Council^ of a Bill relating to marriages among the followers ot ma^umakka- 
thayam law. It did not aim at introducing ‘'any materia] change in the existing matrimomaj 
usage." Jt merely sought ^'to formulate and declare such usage and to provide a means 
of preserviiig the evidence of dissolution of the union in view ebiefiy to mitigate lidgatioii/' 
The Bill was introduced in the Council and discussed^ but was dropped subsequently. 
A law was, however, enacted in I9f2 reguladng the marrlagep succession, and family 
management of the Nayars. This law was further amended and auipfified by the Nayar 
Regulation 1 of I DBS passed on the !3th of April 1925. This Regmation has recognised 
sambandhamt openly solemnised by the presentadon of cloth to a female by a male, as 
a valid marriage for all legal purposes j it has legalised the sambandham between the 
diderent #ub-castes of Nayars* the term “Nayar" including not only the sub-castes but 
also others known or recognised as such, and also between a Nayar female and any 
male other than a Nayar with whom conjugal union is p^mitted according to recognised 
social c't^ustom and usage; it has made provision for the dissoludon of marriage, which 
can be ejected either by mutual consent evidenced by a registered instrument or by a 
formal order ot dissolution by a Civil Court; it ha$ penalised polygamy and polyandry; 
it has made it obligatory on the part of the husband to maintain bis wife and minor 
children; it has altered the customary system of inheritance by conferring the fight of 
inheritance of a Nayar male's self-acquired and separate property on His wife and children; 
and it has made provision for the pardtion of the tar wad properties among its members. 
This Regulation was the first piece of legisladon enacted in Travancore, and probably 
in any part of India, which pavM the way for a complete overhauling of the sodai 
organization of a communtly. The Nayar community which bad previously adopted 
some radical sociil reforms, like intermarriage and interdiuing between sul^castes, 
anticipating legal sanction, was no! slow to take advantage of ibis Regulation. The only 
permissive pro virion in the Regulation is that reladng to partition of tar wad proper des, 
all the other pro virions being obligatory* In regard to the parddon of tar wad properties 
it has been laid down that the Government may exempt any tarwad from the provisions 
concerned, if within six months from the commencement of the Regulariou all the major 
members of the tarwad jointly apply for such exemption. The fact that as many as 32,903 
tarwads have partitioned their properties within five years after the passing of the Regularion 
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and that only a very few families have applied for exempdon Is proof positive of the 
eagerness with which the community has availed itself of even this permissive pfovision* 

The Reguladon has made far-reaching changes in the customs relating to marriage and 
inheritance among The objigaiion thrown upon the husband or the father to 

maintain the wife or children, combined with the right of the wife and children to Inherit 
the self-^acquired and separate property of the husband or the father^ has made hjpergatnous 
marriages between Nayar females and Brahman males very rare^ almost nil. The 
restricrions placed on the dtssolution of marriage have made divorce Jess frequents 
The Reguladon has sounded the death-bell of matriarchy and ushered in the dawn of 
patriarchy* It has been in force now only for ^en years and it is loo early yet to see 
these changes reflected in the census stadstics j but changes are taldng place raf^dly and 
before another census comes round they wiU have gone lar enough to aflect the statistics 
vitally* 

yMong with the passing of the law concerning Nayars* a similar law to regulate 
the n^riage and Inheritance among (lavas ^ the other most impoitant ma^innakkath^yam 
community in Travancore, was also passed at the same time. Tbe Ilava Reguiation came 
into forcCp like the Nayaf Regulation, on the I3th of April 1925- In 1926 a third 
marumakkathayam community^ namely^ the Nanjanid VeUalas* had a Regulation enacted 
more or less on the lines of the Nayar and the [lava Keguladons. The changes noticed 
In the Nayar community are fast taking place on exactly the same lines among the [[avas 
and the Ninjanad Vellajas aUo. Other mai^umakkathayam communities are now making 
sb-enuous efforts to get similar laws enacted for them as well* The Malayaja Kshatriyas, 
an influentiali though numerically less Important^ conmiunlty^ have succeeded In getting a 
Bill intJoduced in the Legislative Council to reform their marriage and other social 
customs. This Bill Is now under the consideration of the Select Committee. Even the 
ma^umakkathiyam sccrions of the Depressed ClasseSi the PuJayas, for example, are clamour¬ 
ing for the codiEcatJon of their customs on the lines of the Nayar Regulation* The wave 
of reform is dashing upon the ancient customs of all the marumakfcathayia. It looks as If 
before long marumakkathayam will have been completely wiped out of this country* 

217* The dedication of unmarried fftls to deities for service in temples is a Tamilian Devadtili* 
custom and is prevalent in all the temples In the Tamil districts* Under the influence of 
the Tamijians It found its vray into some temples In South Travancore, hut has not travelled 
further north of Trivandrum, This ancient custom was started with the best of Intentions 
to serve a religious purpose* The Devadisls* as servants of the temples, were originally 
an order of ascetics teadii^ a life of personal purity, rectitude of conduct and virgin 
chastity. In course of time they lost sight of these noble ideals and degenerated Into a 
class of women of loose morals. TUI about 10 years ago they were disqualiEed from 
entering into any form of lawful marriage. The practice till then wa$ this* A gir], to 
be dedicated to the deity* is given a doth by the temple authorities on the comply ton of 
her twelfth year* On that day she is puritied by a bath in holy water, a dagger is placed 
beside her and she is wedded to the dagger* She thus becomes a D^vadisi. This 
practice of marrying the girls to the dagger was aholuKed in Travancore in 1921. and 
since then they were allowed to have marriages solemnised in their homes and attend to 
temple service on their completing 16 years of age From the beginning of the year 
f (06 M. K,, corresponding to the middle d August 1930^ the Government of Travancore, 
by an eiecutive order^ abolished tbe institution of D^vadisis from all temples in the State, 
but sanctioned the payment of the remuneration these women were getting for their Jifetime 
without the corresponding obligation to do service in the templc$. These unfortunate 
women who were looked down upon as a class of professional prostitutes have thus been 
emancipated and have now got the freedom to enter Into lawful wedlock wrlih the men of 
their owm liking. No woman Has been returned as a prostitute at this census in Travancore. 

Probablyt the abolition of D^vadasis has contributed to this happy circumstance. 

216, It h generally thought that the social position of its women Is one of the 
truest ways of measuring ihe height of a people's culture, fn reality, however* this is the or 

case only In a small degree.""* A close study of the history of mankind will reveal many 
vicissitudes in the social status of women* as man advanced step by step from the 
condition of the savagt At Erst, when he was hardly more advanced than the animah 
both the sexes were generally on an equal looting; when he reached the stage of the 
nomadic hunter he became a patriarch and the woman occupied a subordinate place; In 
the agricultural stage, when matriarchy was established, the woman gained ascendancy 
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and the maD became her helpmate. It was during this stage that clan org^zation 
developed and reached its zenith. In the lata- stage man took to diverse occupations and 
began to accumulate wealth. He had no longer the necessity^to move into the wife s cl^. 
He was in a position to buy his wife and take her to live with him. At sUge the 
patriarchal family came into existence and the woman descended from the high pMitiw she 
occupied under the matriarchal S)'Stcm and became the hatidmaid of man. The faiwy 
was then an economic mint. It made its own food, clodiing and c^her necessaries. The 
husband, the possessw of all wealdi, was the autocrat of the family and the wue^ 
practically his slave. The next change in the social organization came about witMhe 
growth of capitalism and industrial revolution, when the production of goods passed from 
the family to the factories. Indie factories both men and women worked and 
wages, and women thus began to acquire economic mdeMndence which reached a high 
watermark in Western countries during the World War. The emancipation of women 
in those countries is now progressing rapidly. Equality of sexes in all walks of life is 
being established. The husUnd and wife^ whose union was once considered to be 
indissoluble, are now allowed to separate und^ certab circumstances. Nay, advanced 
social reformers like Judge Lindsey ot the United States go even to the extent of 
advocating “trial marriages" or '‘companionate marriages,'* These changes that are 
taking {Jace in the West have their repercussions on the East also. InTravancore the 
ma^umakkathayam system has always recognised the supremacy of the womam She has 
as much right in the tarwad properties as any male member of ihelarwid and is, therefore, 
on an equal footing with him- No doubt, in recent bmes the influence of the nonan Iws 
wan^ on account ol the unauthorised assertion of audiority by the man rad the mis¬ 
management of the common properties by the These disintegrating causes arc 

now contributing to the break-up of the marumai^athayam system. But during this penM 
of transiUon the woman is gaining her economic independence, as In the West. She 
refuses to be the slave of the olber sex. This attitude is seen prominently in the women 
of the educated communities. The hi^ degree of education attained by the women of 
Travancore, and die liberal policy pursued by the Government in the matter of appointment 
to State service and of representation on political institutions, without the distinction of 
sex, have contributed not a little to make the women of the country self-reliant and 
self-dependent. Of the total female population numbering 2,530,900 as many as 
1,128,770 have been relumed either as wage earners as working dependants, and of 
these, 7,265 women are engagied in public administradoii and liberal arts, showing an 
increase of 595 over the numbar (6,670) returned at the last census. Women have for 
a long time been employed in die ^ucation and Medical Departments of this Slate and 
recently appointments In other departments have also been thrown ^n to them. There 
are now two women lawyers practising at Trivandrum. The Travancore won^ got 
theri^t to vote at Legislative Council elections about ten years ago. In India this State 
was the first to confer francHse on women, Membership of the Legislative Council and 
the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly has also been thrown open to them and women 
^£^[1 tetives now sit m both these institutions. The social and political changes taking 
place in advanced communities have bad their repercussions even on the most orthodox 
women of the Nampiitiri Brahmans. They are showing agns of revolt against the life¬ 
long slavery imposed upon them by men. Some of them have already thrown off the purJak 
and begun to attend public meetings and take ^rl in the proceedings. They are 
demanding the same social privileges and political rights which tlwir sisters of other 
communities enjoy. In fact, the process of emancipation is proceeding fast in all classes 
of women in this country. 

The phenomenal progress women have made in education, the economic in¬ 
dependence they are gaining and the political consciousness that has been awakened in diem, 
have begun to act as a brake on their desire to enter into matrimonial bondage. Several 
of them, especially the educated young women of the Nayar and Christian communities, 
are now content to remain single, earning their livelihood by their own labours or 
devoting themselves to social work if they have other means to live upon. The change 
in the atdtude of women towards mairiage is so recent and the nuiobcr of them who 
have come under its influence so far are comparatively so few thiit the effect of the change 
is not yet visible in the census figures of civil condition. But if the future progress is 
going to be as rapid as it has been in the immediate past, the next census is likely to 
record a distinct shrinkage in the number of marriages contracted. 


FART II — Statistical 


219, The statistics regarding civil condition are embodied in Imperial Tables VII 

and VlII and their genera] features are exhibited in proportional figures in the Subsidiary * *^****'’“" 
Tables at the end of this Chapter. Imperial Table VIl shows the civil condition of 
the population by sex, age and rdlgion, and Imperial Table VllI the same by sex, age 
and caste. In the former the age periods have been adjusted to the quinary groups and 
in the latter they have not been so adjusted. In Table XIV of the 1921 census, which 
corresponds to Table VIII of this censua the age-groups shov/n are 0-5, 5-12, 12-15, 

15-20, 20-40, 40 and over, whereas tn Table VIII of the present census the age-groups 
adopt^ are0'*6i 7-15, 14-16, 17-23,24-43, 44 and over. This difference has to be 
borne in mind when the civil condition of different castes at this census is compared with 
that at the previous. The Subsidiary Tables at the end of the chapt^ show 

(1) The distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main 
< age-period at each of the last five censuses, 

(2) A. Hie distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in 

each religion and natural division, 

B. The distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in 

each main religion in rural and urban areas, 

(3) The distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 

each sex and religion, 

(4) The propordon of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for main 

reli^ons and natural divisions, 

(5) The distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages 

for selected castes, 

220. The sladsdcs collected are intended to show whether a person was married, msaatn ^ of 
umnarried, or widowed on the date of the census. The instructions to the enumerators *** •‘**^*<«* 
were;— 

" Enter each pei^cu whether Infant j child or gtown-up, aa either maizied, unmarried or 
widowed, Divoiced pemona, who have not letuArtied should! be entered aa widowed. 

A woman who has never been monsed must be' shown in column as unmamed, 
even tiiongh she be a prostitute or concubine, but persons who ore ncognised by 
custoin aa marHed are to be entered as aueb, even though they have not gone through 
the proper ceremony.'’ 

]n the Travancore Census Report of 1891 it Is stated — and this siatment is repeated 
in the Report of 190) — that "a Nayar lady would not speak of her SambandhakaTun as 
her married husband, nor a Nayar husband speak of Kis Bharya as his married wife,”* 

As I have already pointed out in Part ! of this Chapter, the Nayar community has always 
recOignUed samhandham as a proper form of marriage, and a man and woman who have 
entered into samhandham as husband and wife. Doubt existed only in the minds of the 
judicial oSicers as to whether this is a legally valid marriage, it is this doubt that 
is seen rejected in die statements of the State Census CtHnmissioners of 1891 and 1901, 

Howgv^, even the legal objection to recognise samhandham as marriage has been 
removed by the losing of the Nayar Regulation of 1925 which has been already 
referred to, Thalikettukalyanam, whatever it might have been at the time of its origin, 
does not now confer the status of husband and wife on the boy and girl who pass through 
the ceremony, and the return of civil condition will ni^, therefore, he vitiated by mis- 
statements about this form of mock marriage, It Is evident, therefore, that there is no 
ground, either real or imaginary, to suspect the accuracy of the statistics of civil condition 
of the Nayars collected at this census. 

The only class of persons about whose marital condition inaccuracies mi^t 
possibly occur in the return of civil condition are the D^vadisis who are supposed to 
be married to deities in Hindu temples, but who lead the life of prostitutes or concubines. 

In Travancore the institution of Davadasis has been abolished and this source of 
inaccuracy in the statistics has also disappeared. 

Among marumakkalhayam communities divorce was once common but is now becom¬ 
ing rare. Among other communities it has always been exceptionally rare or almost non¬ 
existent, There is no separate column in the schedule to record the number of divorced 

persons and they are, therefore, included with the widowed. 


* TjunuiEWa CcDJiu Kvpffrti. ^ 170. 
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CnAPTER VI— CIVIL COKDlTlOK. TAKT ll — STATI!<^TICAL 


Uiily«niillty 
qf niftrirlii^c> 


221 ■ In India I where maLTiage is considered lo be a religious sacrani^tt it is 
naturally more universal tliAn in Western countries where economic consultations and 
soci(^ogical ideas influence the incidence of marriage. It is one o ^the accepted doctrines 
of Hinduism that " a man must have a son to save him from hell." No such religious 
sentiment operates among the Western nations. The Hindu father considers it his religious 
duty to get his dau^ter married, and in the case of some caslrs, even b^ore she attains 
puberty. Whatever be the economic condition ol the parties contracting the marriage, 
whether they are in a position to supmrt themselves and the children that may he born to 
them or not, the marriage is peformed. Its consequences being left to the mercy of Cod. 
The Hindus have been !»■ ought up in the tradition that woman is the handmaid of inan and 
that she is always dependent upon him tor maintenance and protection. In her childhood 
she must depend on her father, in her adolescence on her husband, and in her old a^ 
on her son. At no lime is she a tree individual, able to stand on her own legs. This 
helplessness of the woman also influences every lather to see that his daughter is married 
somehow or odia‘. It is in those parts of India and in those castes in which .the ordiodoa 
religioiis scnbmenl reigns supreme, and in which ihe woman is kept in the thraldom of the 
man, that universal marriage prevails most In Travancore these two factors opiate less 
rigorously, and hence marriage is not $o universal here as in other parts of India. The 
bulk of the population in Travanccffe are Dravidians who are not governed by the Sastraic 
Hindu law of marriage. The Dravidians do not believe that a woman who dies unmarried 
and a man who is without a son are destined to ^ to hell, and with them marriage Is not, 
therefore, a religious duty, the violation of which is blasphemy. Only a microscopic 
minority of the people of this State, mainly ihe Brahmans who form but 1'3 per cent. oI 
the total population, look upon marriage as a religious duty which every man and woman 
must perform. J. D. Maync says, " It is part of the Brahmanical doctrine that a man must 
have ason to save him from hell; but this belief obtains little currency among the genera¬ 
lity of people in Southern India and the strong tendency to marriage has little connection 
with religious sentiments." * Moreover, the prevalence of marumakkathayam which 
recognises the supremacy of the woman has made the women ol ilrose communities who 
follow this system of inheritance and who consKtute the large majority of the population 
of this State mofe self-reliant and self-dependent than the women ol the maldcalhayam 
communiti^. The rapid progress made in female oducadon in the State during the 
last two or three decades has also strengthened the spirit of self-reliance and self- 
dependence in women. AD these causes have contributed to the unique position that 
Travancore occupies in India in regard to the marital condition ol the people. Cochin 
State an d British Malabar are also [U'ohably in the ^me position on account of the operation 
of similar causes, A comparison of the statistics ol the unmarried people in India 
and Travancore with those of some Western countries will res'eal the position of 

Travancore; In the margin are given 
the latest available bgures for India, 
Travancorev England and Wales, and 
the United Stales. Among both males 
and females India has the smallest 
proportion ol unmarried. Travancore 
appears to have a larger proportion of 
unmarried males than even England 
and Wales and the United Slates, 
while as r^ds the unmarried females 
she occupies an inttfmediate position 
between th^e countries and India. 

The proportions of children in the 
population are much higher in Travancore than in Western countries and must have, 
therefore, contributed to the swelling oi the numbers of the unmarried in this State. In the 
western countries the statistics regardbg marital condition are collected only in respect of 
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the population of J 5 years and over. If the population below 15 years is excluded from 
the statistics of all the countries, a correct comparison can he instituted betweai them. 

From the figures in the margin we see 
clearly that Travancore occupies an 
intermediate position between India 
and the western countries in r«pect 
of unmarried females as well as males, 
In the population of 15 years and over 
Travancore has 276 unmarried males 
and 107 unmarried females per mitfe 
of each sex against 208 and 44 respec* 
tively in India, while the caTresponding 
proportions in England and Wales are 
365 and 368, and in the United States 
, till . , .espectively. These 

hgures show clearly that marnage is more universal in Travancore than in Western 
l^untnes, but is less so than in India as a whole. The disparity between India and 
Travancore is very marked al the earlier age-periods, but It practically disappears at about 
the age of 45,^ ftom the 45A year onward the total numher of unmarried in a thousand 
of the populatioD is 20 in India and 19 in Travancore, while it is as high as 104 in the 
United States. 
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The larger proper lion 
of unmarried persons 
in Travancore than in 
India is not a pecu¬ 
liarity noticed at this 
census alone, but has 
been a common feature 
of all the previous 
censuses as can be 
seen from the marginal 
table. 


222. The numbers of the unmarried, married, and widowed per mille of each sex Theetilj sge 
at different age-periods in Travancore, according to the present census, are diown in the 
accompanying diagram and table : — 


DiBlram 47 — showing tlie prapartioii per mnie fnates end fpriiHlcS 
wbo are anmarried. merrl^d end widawed ml raeh a lie-period. 
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“Tlie numbcf ol males and females who are mafried by ijie age of Ivj^ly « 9 
and 25 per ccnl. respectively of the population of each sex up lo » «e 

observation of the Census Comnussi oner m regard to India « 1921. In TravMcore, 

according to the present Census, the proportions are 3 and 13 per cenL r«pcclively. In 
other words, in Travancore ihe proportion rf males who marry by age of iw^ly is one- 
third. and that of females who marry by the same age is about one-half of th^ 
in India. The propordons tn Western countries are no doubt much lower. In the 
United States only 4 m 1.000 males and 28 in IW females wye found married heW 
the age of twenty in the 1920 census, and in England and Wales there 1921 

not more than one married man in 1.000 males and five married women in 1,000 females 
up to the age of twenty. The figures quoted above show that a larger pr^tion of 
cydren get married at an early age in India than m the United &ates, and Enj^and 
and Wa&, As in the general marital conditions, so also m regard to early mamage. 
Travancore occupies a position intermediate between India and the western countries. 
In Travancore marriage becomes common from the 15th year among girls and from 
20th year among boy*- I" India 382 gir s in the age-group 10-15 and 298 boys m he 
ase-iiroiip 15-20 ptf 1,000 of each sex of these ages were married in 1921, whereas the 
corrwpondlng proportions in Travancore as ptr _ the present census are only 78 and 
182 respectively. In thU State the largest proportions of married women are found at 
the ages ol 20 upwards and of married men at 25 upwards. 

223 In India the proportion of widows is considerably higher than that in 
Western countries. In this respect, as in other manlal condibons, rtavancorc ngajn 

Ud. .. PO.!S=„. TK. « bo™, oo. b, J 

Pfop<rrtiontifvidt>Mdi)> wldoweTs ill Travancore is less 

than even in England and Wales 
and die United States. This is 
probably due to a larger number of 
widowers in Travancore marrying 
a second time than those in the 
western countries. The proportion 
of widows per milfe of females 
stands as high as 173 in India 
and as low as 76 and 82 in the United Stales, and England and Wales respectively, 
while in Travancore it is 119 which is less than in India by 56 and more than in England 
and WJes by 37. It is also noteworthy that widows below 45 years of age, which may 
be taken as the maximum age of chdd-bearing t^iod, form 40 3 per cent, of die total 

number of widows in India, 35*2 per cent, in Travancore, 21*3 per cent, in the United 
States and 12*3 per cent, in Englmid and Wales. These figures show that the proportion 
of women of child-bearing period who become widowed is greater in Travancore than 
in Western countries, but is distinedy less than in India, This is one of the causes 
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that contribute to the higher rate of increase in the popufation of Tfavaocore than hi 
that of India. The lower rale oi increase in England and America ts due to the very 
low birth-rates prevalent there* It must he home in mind that the widowed inTravancore 
and India include also the divorced persons, because separate statistics of these have not 
been collected here as in Western countries. 

The strict Hindu law forbids divorce and widow remarriage. In Travancore 
the castes that observe these customs are very lew and their strength is hardly more than 
1 *6 per cent, of the total population. Among the rest of the people divorce and widow 
remarriage are allowed and practised. According to the Madras Census Report 
of 1891 widow remarriage is not practised by as much as 40 per cent of the total 
population in that province, and pobably the poportion is higher in other parts of India. 

The striking difference in this custom of widow remarriage between Travancore and 
the rest of India accounts for the comparatively smaller proportion of widows tn this 
State. 

224. The Hindus form 61*5 per cent, of the total population of tlus State, and the titvil «ondJti»ii 
characteristics of the civil condition of the general population ought, Aerefore, to be 
more or less uniform with those of the Hindus. That this is actually the case is evident 
from the following diagram and statement. The Syrian and other Christians have been 
shown separately because the former differ widely in their civil condition from the latter. 
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CHAnEE VI—CIVIL COSUlTlON. PAST II—STATISTICAL 


Th« smallest prc^rtloos of unmarried males and females afe found among 
the primitive tribes, while the largest proportion of unmarried mates is seen among 
the Muslims and of unmarried females among the Christians, with the Muslims 
closely following them. The Hindus, on the other hand, occupy an injermediate 
position, being nearer to the averages for the general population than any other community. 
As regards married persons, the tribes show the highest ^opordon both among males and 
females and the Christians come nest. The Muslims have the smallest proportion of married 
men, but among their women the proportion of the married is slightly more than that of the 
Hindus and less than that of the Christians. The propordons among the Hindus both of 
married men and women do not differ much from the averages for the general population. 
The Hindus show the highest proportion of widows. This is but natural because among 
them alone, though only in a small section of them, U widow remarriage prohibited. The 
smallest proportion of widowers is found among the Muslims and of widows among the 
Christians. The variations between the different religions can be seen more clearly from 
the following statement showing the propordons of the married at each age-period. 
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The largest proportion of married women in the early ages of 5 — 10 and 10-15 is 
seen among tribal religions. By enquiry it has been found that the custom among primitive 
tribes in Travancore is to marry early. The statisdes corroborate this observation. Next 
to the primitive tribes, the Christians are more addicted to early marriage than the other 
communities, and consequently there are more married persons among them than among 
the latter in the early age-periods. Of the Christians, the custom of early marriage is 
practised more by the Syrian Chrisdans than by the odier Christians. This quesdon 
will be dealt with fully In a subsequent paragraph. Of all the comraunides, the 
Hindus and Muslims follow the custom of early marriage least. The numbers 
married per 1,000 in the age-periods 5-10 and 10-15 are respectively one and six 
among Hindu males, two and six among Muslim males, seven and 73 among Hindu females 
and seven and 77 among Muslim females, as against two and 14 among ChrUdan males 
and nine and 86 among Christian females- With the large majority eff the Hindus in 
Travancore, it must be remembered, pre-puberty marriage of girls is not obligatory, and 
among them, as among the Muslim community, late marriage is more common than early 
marriage. This is the reason for the proportions of married persons being less among the 
Muslims and Hindus than among the Christians and primitive tribes at the early ages. 
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The following diagrams and statements show tlie general features of the civil 
condition of the population by religion and sex at each age- period 


diagram 49- SHOWING THE PROPORTION PER KILLS OF MALES AND FEMALES 
WHO ARE UNMARRIED, MARRIED AND WIDOWED AT EACH AG£>PER10D BY RELIGION. 
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225. The Lowland Division is the moat thickly populated part in Travaocore and 
almost all the available land there has been brought under cultivation Jong ago. The 
Highland is the most sparsely populated re^on and contains the largest extent of cultivable 
land. The Midland occupies a middle position in both these respects. The pressure of 
population on land has necessitated a gradual movement of the people from the Lowland to 
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the Mldlaad and from tKe latter to the High!and• The Highland wherein are situated the 
rubber and tea estates has also attracted a large number of labourers from the adjoining 
districts of the Madras Presidency. The population of the Midland Olvision contains a 
larger proprtion of Christians—mostly Syrian Christians — than that ot the Lowland and 
Highland Divisions. Ail these circumstances afiect the civil condition o( the population, 
the main features of which by the natural divisions are shown in the following diagram and 
statement 


Diagram so- showing the distribution of t.ooo of each sea 

BY CIVIL CONDITION AND RELIGION IN THE NATURAL DIVISIONS. 
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180 CHAPTER VI — CIVIL COSniTlOJf. PAHT 11—STATISTICAL 

Jji the Lowland CKviiion 604 per milJe of males and 478 per mllJe of females are 
unmarried. The corTesponding proportions are 567 and 472 in the Midland and 570 and 473 
in the Hi^land. Taking the main religions separately, we 6nd that the Lowland Division 
contains a larger proportion of unmarried Hindu males than the other two divisions, while the 
variation in the proportion of unmarried Hindu females between the ditferent divisions is 
negligible. In the case of Christians (Syrians as well as others) both unmarried males and 
females in the Lowland are more than in the other two divisions, but the difierenee 
between the latter two Is not appreciable. Taking all the religions together, married males 
number 370, 402 and 403 per mille in the Lowland, Midland, and highland respectively, 
while the conrespondlng proportions of married females are 390, 419 and 431, All the 
religions show an increasing number of married males from the Lowland to the Midland 
and from the latter to the Highland. As regards married females there is very (ihle differ' 
ence between the Hindus and the Christians excluding Syrians, hut the Syrian Christians 
show a much hl^er proportion in all the divisions. This is due to the fact that early 
marriage is more common among them than among the other Christians or Hindus. The 
proportion of widowers does not ^'ary much between the different regions, but of the 
widoivs there is a distinct fall from the Lowland to the Midland and from the latter to the 
Highland among the Hindus and Christians. From the figures given above it may he 
inferred that the peo[^e who move from the congested areas to the thmfy populated regions 
consist m(»'e of married persons than of the unmarried and the widowed. This is probably 
why there are more mirtied males and females and less widows in the Midland and the 
Highland than in the Lowland. It is naturally the married people more than the bachelors 
and old widowers who would feel the necessity and possess the enthusiasm to go in search of 
“fresh woods and pastures new."' When (hey go the whole family moves and settles in 
places where they can get land for cultivation. The larger number of school'golng pftpdln- 
tion in the Lowland and the concentration of industries there may be other factors which 
have contributed to the smaller proportion of the married in that division. Very few of ■ 
the school'going children marry in this country. The facilities that industrial concerns 
provide for the emf^oyment of women naturally act as a check on their desire to get 
married. 

The number of females per 1,000 males is 1,004 in the Lowland, 985 in the 
Midland and 870 in the Highland. As the [voportion of females decreases one would 
expect a corresponding decrease in the proportion of married males, but the Egures in the 
following statement show the opposite. 
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The proportion of married men has increased, instead of decreasing, from the 
Lowland to the Midland and from the latter to the Highland. This again goes to show 
that the movement from one place to another is mere of married men than of bachelors. 
The above statement also shows that early marriage, t.e., marriage below the age of 13, 
is more prevalent in the Midland and the Ht^and than in the Lowland, lliis is due to 
the larger proportion of Syrian Christian popufation in the former two divisions than in the 
latter. 
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226. Urban population in this sedion means onJy iTie inliabitaats of municipa] tovms 
rhe rest of the population, including those of the towns other than municipIiHes, is treated 
as rural, fhe general features of the civil condilioii of these two sections of the populalioti 
are shown id the foliowmg table 
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From the above statement we see a striking difference between the Christians and 
Muslims. Among the former there are more unmarried and less married males and females 
per 1,000 of each sex in urban than in the rural area, whereas among the latter the opposite 
is the case. Among Hindus there are more unmarried and less married males in the urban 
than in the rural area, while in the case of the females the position is reversed. The 
municipaJ towns are the seat of all higher educational inslilutions, and the boys and girls 
who attend high schools and colleges and who are generally unmarried are, therefore, 
found in larger numbers there than in the rural parts. This accounts for the lower 
proportion of m^ied boys and girls of the Christian community and of married boys of the 
Hindu community found in tow^, The higher proportion of Hindu married girls in towns 
may be due to the facHhat, taking the community as a whole which includes a large section 
of the educationally backward depressed dieses, there is a smaller proportion of girls 
among them attending the higher educational institutions than among the Christians, ft 
may also be due to the fact that tfw Brahman community among whom marriage is com¬ 
pulsory and who are employed mainly in Goverament service, trade, banking and otfier 
business, are found in much larger numbers in towns than In the rural area. iTie result 
of these special circumstances which aflect the number of married Hindu girls is seen very 
prominently In the early age-pertod of 10 - 15. Of the Hindu girls of these ages, 107 per 
1,0TO are married in the urban area against only 71 in the rural area, whereas among 
Christians the proportions are 46 and 89 respectively. In the case of Muslims the 
position, as has already been noted, is the opposite to that of the Christians. Among 
them there are more married males and females in towns than in rural parts. TTicexpIana- 
Hon for this is simple. Educationally they are a backward community and economically 
they are better off than several other communities. Their chief occupation is trade which 
is mainly carried on in towns, and the towns, therefore, attract more grown-up Muslims 
who are married and who could settle down in life than bachelors and unmarried girls 
This cireumstance and the fact that comparatively fewer numbers of the Muslim youth go 
in for higher education account for the larger proportion of married Muslims in urban than 
b rural area. 


In Western countries ci^ life has always a discouraging influence on marriage 
In the United States there are 100 more unmarried persons per 1 ,000 in cities than m the 
country. Taking the population as a whole the proportion of unmarried men of all ages in 
the urban area In Trayancore is about 23 per mille more than that b the rural parts. At 
the age-periods at which marriage largely takes place in this country, ufr., 15-40, the 
difference rises tot 13 for the whole population and to 227 for the Christians a/one. 
Among adult men town life in Travancore, as in the United States and other Western 
count]'ICE. dUcourages marriagCp 


-r , w* ^Bures contained in Subsidiary ci,tt„ndiU*n 

Jable V which has teen prepared from fmperial Table Vffl, It goes without saying <>? «•**. wimi 
that there are wide variations between the mantal condition of different castes, tribes, and " ****' 
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races owngto the peculiar customs prevalent among them, though these have been some* 
what modiAcd by the influence of education and the m&ltralion of new social ideas. Wi^ 
some cojnmunitiest e. g-, BrahmanSr marriage is a socio'teligious institution^ and it is 
considered to be a sin to violate the rules prescribed by ancient scriptures. Even among 
other communities customs which have grown up through centuries die bard, ft is these 
customs which differ from community to community and from locality to lo^lity that are 
mainly responsihle for the variations in the civil condidon of different communities. 1 shall 
illustrate this statement with the statistics relating to a few communities selected from 
different social strata in Travancore. 
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In point of education the Brahman community is the most advanced. As regards 
general literacy among males there 1$ not much diflerence between the Malayala and other 
Wabmans, and yet in their marriage customs there is considerable difference Among 
the Malayala Rahmans post-puberty marriage of girls is not forbidden as in the other 
section, but marriage is more or less contpEilsory. The prohibition of the remarriage of 
widows is common to both. Owing to these customs we find that the non-Ma]ayala 
Brahmans, in spite of the high percentage of literacy they possess, have comparatively 
larger proportions of married and widowed females than some of the less educated 
coromuoities. Among the Malayala Brahmans the unmarried females are slightly more, 
the married females are somewhat less and the widowed females are considerably more 
than those among the other Brahmans. It is the custom among the Malayala Brahmans to 
marry young ^Is to old men, because only the oldest male member of a family is allowed 
to marry in the caste, and polygamy being quite common among them an old man is 
very often married to a number of young girts. This is the cause of an unusually hi^ 
proportion of widowed females being found in this caste. 


Krisbnanvaka, Hava and Nayar castes may be considered togelber. They are alf 
mostly agriculturists, fairly high up in literacy, and following generally the mafumaklca 
thiyam law of inheritance. The Krisbnanvaka caste is, however, addicted to the practice 
of early marriage much more than the other two castes, and consequently there is amon 
them a higher proportion of married males and lematus. Kudu mi and Yadava castes'are 
backward in education, but both practise early marriage and have prohibited the remarriage 
of widows, and so their marital condition is more or teas similar, a fairly high proportion 
of married males and females and a similarly High proportion of widowed females. The 
next three castes, the Pulayan, the Parayait and the Nadir, are very backward in 
education, and they are a!) generally field labourers. Yet, owing to the varying customs 
prevailing among them, smaller proportions of Nadir males and females enter into wedlock 
than those of the other communities. It is strange that of all the communities, the Nadars 
have the least proportion of married males and females, less than even the highly educated 
Nayar community. Primitive tribes resemble more or less the depressed classes, such as 
the Pulayan and the Parayan in all respects except in the proportion of widowed females 
which is considerably less than in the depressed classes. Of the Christians, the Syrians 
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jtaad out prommentiy from the rest ia that they have a much higher proportion of marri^ 
males and females and a considerably lower proportion of widows. In edu^don Syrian 
Christians are far more advanced than the other communities and the peculiar features^ of 
their civiJ condition arc, therefore, due to the custom of earlj^ mairiage which even education 
has not succeeded in rooting out completely. The Muslims, in spite rrf their backward¬ 
ness in education, are accustomed to marry late and, hence, the proportions of man'led 
males and females among them are much smaller than those among the more hl^y 
educated Syrian Christians. 

228. The discussion in the foregoing paragraphs leads generally to the conclusion [nfluuica of 
that the prevailing customs of a community rather than its educational progress determine 
the nature of its civil condition. But it does not follow from this that education is 
altogether without any influence on the marital state of a conmunity. Let us consider this 
question a lilile more in detail. For this purpose we shall divide the various Hindu castes 
into three categories, according to the prevalence of literacy amongst them. The 
Brahmans, for obvious reasons, have been excluded from this classification. Imperial 
Table XIV contains figures showing the literacy in the population, 7 yews and ova*, of 

the diflerent castes. 
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being classed under ''Advanced*', those with less than 10 cent, of male lit Wales under 
"Illiterate", and the rest under "Intermediate”, The statistics of civil condition i^ked 
out for these three groups of Hindu castes (excluding the Brahmans and the primitive 
tri^s) are pvcn in the above marginal table. The figures speak for themselvM. The 
proportions of tmmarHed males and females, with the exception of a small deviation in the 
case of the Intermediate class, increase port passa, and those of married males and females 
vary Inversely as literacy. 

229. The proportional figures per miile showing the civil condition by religion for cempuiioii 
the last five censuses are given in the following statement;— 
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The proportion of unmarried males has increased in all the religions from census 
to census and that of married males and widowers has more or less correspondingly 
deareased. The same variations are seen among females also except in the censuses of 
190! and 1931. The Census Report of 1901 has shown that there was under-enumeration 
in 1891, and 1 have proved in Chapter I that there was under-enumeration in 1921. This 
probably accounts for the decrease in the number of unmarried females and the increase 
in the number of married females In 1901 and 1931, which ate at variance with die 
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general tfeiKi oJ change$^ It may noti tKefelore^ be wrong to infer that totii among msil^ 
and femajes in all religions the proportion of the unmarried to the total populabon of each 
sex has increased and that of the married has decreased from census to census* Ootfi 
economic necessity and the civilizing influence of education may have contributed to 
this result 
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230. The factors which affect the proportion of wives lo husbands are migration and 
the prevalence o( polygamy or polyandry. In the margin are given the figures showing the 

proportions for different religions in 192] and 1931. 
During the last decade 1,165 more men than women 
immigrated to Travancore, while 4,948 more men 
than women emigrated so that the net effect of 
migration was the loss of 3,783 more men than 
women to the country. The effect of this loss Is 
likely to increase, but will certainly not decrease, 
the proportion of wives to husbands. The larger 
proportion of wives to husbands revealed by the 
present census may partly be accounted for by this 
circumstinee and partly also by the prevalence* 
though very rare, of polygamy among some secKons of the people* Polyandry is dead if 
it ever existed at all. The larger proportion of husbands to wives shown by the census of 
1921 is, therefore, unintelligible. Taking the hgiires for the different religions at this 
census, we find the highest proportions of wives to husbands among the Hindus and the 
Muslims, namely, 1.047 and 1,049 wives respectively per 1,000 husbands. The Christians 
have 1,007 wives per 1,000 husbands. This small excess of wives among Christians is 
undoubtedly due to the effect of migration, because among them a man cannot have more 
than one wife. Married men who leave the country in search of employment elsewhere 
generally leave their families behind and thus more married women than men will remain 
in the country. The actual excess of wives over husbands among Christians is only 
2,426 and this U much less than the net loss of men caused by migralion. The hijl iriba 
are not affected by migration and the proportion of wives to husbands among them is a sure 
indication of the prevalence or absence of polygamy or polyandry. The census shows that 
there are 1.002 wives lor every 1,000 husbands among them. The excess of wives is 
small, but it shows that polygamy is still practised by them, though very rarely. 


231. The proportion of the widowed to the population of each sex is much less in 
Travancore than in India. The ratios for Travancore at this census are 29 widowers to 
1,000 males and 119 widows to 1,000 females as against 64 and 175 respectively for 
India in 1921, But the proportion of the married to the total population is also less here 
than in India and so the widowed must naturally be correspondingly less. If, however, 
we examine tbe proportion of the widowed to the married, we find that in India there were 
146 widowers to J.OOO married males and 375 mdows to 1,000 married females in 1921, 
whereas in Ttavanctffe the corresponding proportions are only 75 and 293 at the Resent 
census. These figures seem to show that probably less men and women Wome widowed, 
or more widows and widowers gel remarried in Travancore than in India, This is due 
to the fact that early marriage is less common and widow remarriage is not prohibited 
among the bulk of the population in this Stale. Though there is practically no prohibition 
of widow remarriage in Travancore, the proporrion of widows to widowers b much higher 
here than in India. There were only 2,596 widows lo 1,009 widowed in India in 1921 
as against 4,127 in Travancore at this census. Evidently, reniarriagp of widowers is more 
common than that of widows in this State. The factor ffiat influences most the decision of 
a widower already burdened with some children to marry again is his economic condition, 
There is no doubt that the general economic condition of the people of Travancore is better 
than that of the people of India, taken as a whole, and hence we see a greater propensity 
anxmg the widowers of this State to marry again. Neither religion nor social custom 
prevents the marriage of widows among the bulk of the population and they remain 
unmarried only because of the difficulty of getting suitable husbands, 

232. The proportion of widows to widowers varies greatly in the different 
religions. Among the Hindus it is 4,596, among the Christians 3,069 (Syrian Chrtsdans 
2,803 and others 3,442), and among the Muslims 3,016. Compared with 1921, 1931 
records a fall in the proportion of widows to widowers in ail the religions ; but it must be 
noted that the proportion in 192] showed a large increase over that in 1911. 
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233. A comparison of ihe Egures of the widowed in different Hindu castes wiJJ 
bring out clearly the factors which affect the ratio of widows to widowers. The Velan 

caste shows the highest 
proportion of widows to 
widowers Early marriage 
is common among them 
and widow remarriage is 
^ohihited among the 
Tamil speaking section. 
Pottery malting is their 
occupation and both men 
and women work at It. It 
is the combined earning of 
the husband and wife that 
maintains the family. A 
Vfilan male cannot afford 
to remain single and the 
widowers, therefore, freely 
marry again. The Yadavan 
and the Kudumi castes are 
addicted to early marriage 
and have prohibited 
the remarriage of widows, 
and hence the proportion 
of widows among them 
is high. Among Brah.> 
mans o^er than the 
Namptitiri and PuUi, pre> 
puberty marriage of girls 
is compulsory and widow 
remarriage is prohibited. 
Among the Nampudri and 
Potti pre-puberty marriage 
of girls is not compulsory, 
hut widow remarriage is 
[^ohihited, and owing to 
the paucity of available 
husbands polygamy is 
common and often many 
young women are married 
to old men. These are 
the causes that operate to 
the proportion of 
widows hi^ among the 
Malayaja Rahmans. The 
Nayars, Ijavas, and a large 
section of the VeHajasale mafumakkathayis. Among them girls are allowed to marry either 
before or after puberty, divorce and pedygamy are allowed, and widow remarriage is not 
prohibited. But economically these castes are better off than the labourer classes like the 
Pulayan, Parayan, Pallan, etc., and there is consequently remarriage of more widowers 
than widows among the former. This probably accounts for the high proportion of widows 
among them. Among the labourer classes in which both men and women have to work 
for the maintenance of the family, pre-puberty maniage of ^Is is not compulsory nor is 
widow remarriage prohibited and their economic condition is such that an old widower, 
when he remarries, prefers a grown-up widow for his second wife to a young girl. Hence 
widow remarriage is more common among them than among the other castes which keeps 
the proportion of widows comparatively tow. The proper don among them ranges from 
2,0W to 3,000 only, whereas among the more prosperous castes it goes up to 5,000 and 
m(«re, Thus we see that marriage customs, restrictions on divorce and widow remarriage, 
and economic necessity are the main factors which determine the proportion of widows to 
widowers in the different castes. 
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234 , Tbe diagrans and the table below show the number of widowefs and widows, 
to 1 , 0 (X) of each sex in each main religion at diSerent age-peno<Js. 
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The i^in features revealed by the above diagrane aad itaiement are these. 
There js practically no widow below the age of T5 in any of the religions. The lowest 
proportions of widows to the female population in all the ages together and at different 
afe scett among the Christians. The proportions among the Hindus and 
the Muslima vary only slightly. Widow remarriage is not very common in any of the 
religions and the proportion of widows that do remarry, if at il. does not vary much 
between the different rdlgions. As regards widowers the mimW per mille of (he male 
population is less among the Christians than among the other communities up to the age 
of 35, thereafter the proportion among the Christians increases gradually and from the 
ff5th ye^ it creeps considerably the pTopffl-tions among the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Remarriage of widow^s is cjulle common among all the communities, but from the large 
increase in Ae fffoportion of widowers among the Christians hom the 45th year onwards 
it is to l»^ inferred that the rate of remarriage of widowers after that age is lower among 
the Chiristians than among the other^ communities. This is in fact what one finds in 
actual practice among them, and particularly among the Syrian Christians. There is a 
general disinclination on the part of thei Syrian Christian widowers who have passed 
well beyo^ the middle age to marry again. This tendency is at any rate stronger in 
them than in the other communities. 


235. The proportions td widowers and 
age-period of f 5-40 nave ^ natural bearing on 
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the child-bearing 
population in the 


age is mainly responsible for 

last decade. Talcing the figures for _ _ __ _ __ 

Resent census, we find that the Christians have the smallest proportioEs of widowers and 
widows in the age-period -, i - t . .. .. 


widows at the most fertile reproductive 
the increase of population- The figures 
for the different religions for both 
the sexes in 1911, 1921 and I93f 
are given in Ihe margin- Alt the 
religion show a decrease in the 
proportion of widowers and widows 
between the ages of 15 and 40 from 
census to census except the Muslims 
whose ratio of widows has in¬ 
creased from 75 In 1921 to 83 in 
1931. A fall in the number o( 
widows combined with a rise in 
the number of married women in 
the high rate of increase !n the 
the different religions at the 


I 15-40, the Muslims the next higher proportions and the Hindus 
the highest. The rate of increase in the population of ihae religions varies inversely 


as the above ratios. 


236. Child marriage is not a serious problem in Travancore. The numbers getting 
married up to the age of 15 are considerably fewer in this State than in India as can tie 
seen from (he figures of the unmarried given in the following table;— 
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In the age-period Q-5 there is none married in Travancore, whereas in India six 
males and twelve females thousand are married. In the next period (5-10) only 
one in 1,000 boys and eight in 1,000 gh-ls are married in Travancore against 34 boys 
Md 93 girls in India. It Is noteworthy that out of eight girls In 1,000 that are married 
in Travancore Hindus and Muslims have the smallest number, viz,, seven in 1,000, 
while the Christians have nine and the primitive tribes 19. TTiese are only proportional 
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figure; but ifie insignificance of ibe problem of cbilti marriage in ibis State will 
be brought out more clearly by the actual hgures. Out of a total populalioD of 
over 2^ million females^ ol whom over a million are married, there are only 2*464 
married girls at the age^period 5-JO* Of these, the Hindus number 1,362, Christians 
942, Muslims 177 and primilive Iribes three^ Of the HindiiSp the highest proportions 
are found among the Brahmans and the Kudumis, among whom pre-puberty marriage 
ol girls is compulsory* The point that deserves special mention h that the Christians 
show a higher proportion of married girls between the ages of 5-10 than the Hindus 
taken as a whole, though the proportion is naturally lower than that o( the castes lUc the 
Brahmans and the Kudumis who are bound to marry their girls before they attain puberty. 
Of the Christians, the Syrians have eleven and the other Christians only five married 
girls out ol 1,000 in this age-group. 

Taking the age-period fO-f 5 we sec that the number of unmarried boys and girls 
in Travancore are 991 and 920 per 1,000 of each sex as against 679 and 601 in India^ 
This means that 1 12 more boys and as many as 319 more girls in every 1*000 males 
or females of the age-^group 10-15 remain unmarried In Tfavaneore than in India. 
The pToporbons ol girls of 10-15 virho get married per 1,000 females in this group are 
99 among the primitive tribes, 87 among Christians, 60 among Muslima and 75 among 
Hindus^ Marriage at this age-period, as at the earlier periodp^ is more common among 
Christians than among Hindus as a whole* Among the latter the Syrian Christians again 
show a much higher proportion than the other Christians, the number per 1,000 females 
being f 15 for the former and 45 for the latter, 

237* The conclusions to which the figures discussed above lead are that child 
marriage is much rarer in Travancore than in India, that comparadvely it is more common 
among the primitive tribes than among the civilized communities, that ol the latter the 
Christians are more addicted to the practice than the Muslims or the Hindus, and that 
it is least prevalent among the Hindus taken as a whole* Of the different castes of the 
Hindus, the tew among whom pre-puberty marriage of girls is compulsory no doubt 
marry a larger proportion of their children, bul they form such a small percentage of the 
total Hindu popufadon that their practice does not materially affect the general position* 

238. It is interesting to know whether child marriage is decreasing from census 
to census* The proportions of unmarried males and females at certain age-periods at 
the last three censuses are ^lowti in the following diagram and statement. 
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The m^pnaia^e* show that the i^^riot.5 of fetnale* who unmarried 

the age->per]ods 5-10 and 10-15 in 1931 were generally less than those iji 1921, 

^ mtwia f fW pn- n. itte tif t,t ast-pfriod* S-10t„d tOJ 5 yiy thOfflC^S 

1911 except m the case 
oi Christian females 
a^d 10-15, The 
higher ratios in 1921 
were probably due to 
the inaccuracies in 
enumeration. Among 
Christians ihc number 
of unmarried females 

r I I * irt ic , « *he total 

female population at 10-15 age-group rose from 876 in 191 f to 913 in 1931, We have 

seen in par^raph 236 above that marriage of girls aged 10-15 is more prevalent among 
the Syrian Otfistians than among the other Christians, The incrase in the population <3 
unmarried girls at this age-group among Christians between 1921 and 1931 may be due 
to the decline in marriage of Syrian Christian girls of 10-15 years. The Syrians are 
one of the most highly educated communities in the Slate and it Is but natural tbi they are 
gradually giving up the pernicious practice of child marriage. The inlluencc of odu<irion 
and social customs on child marriage will be made dear by the figures of married girJs 
among diflcYent castes and religions at the age-^oup 7-13 given in Imperial Table VIlJ 
and Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter. The Hindus, excluding the 

Brahmans, have been grouped into three classes, 
‘Advanced/ 'Intermediate,' and ‘lllitoat^* on the basis 
of literacy as has been done for (he purpose of para- 
^aph 226 above. The figures in the margin show 
(hat the Rahmans stand by themselves, the number of 
married girls per 1,000 females at (he age-period 7-13 
being 45 among theMaJaya]a Brahmans and 87 among 
the other Brahmans. These are far above the 
proportion Jn any oth^ comrounily. As regards the 
other Hindus, the highest proportion is found in ic 
illiterate classes. If the Brahmans are excluded from consideration, child marriage app^rs 
to be most common amo^ the primitive tribes, the Syrian Christians coming vo-y dose to 
them. The other Christians stand at the bottom of the scale and the Muslims are just 
above them. These and other fi^es relating to marital condition reveal the striking 
feature of the Syrian Christians being more addicted to child marriage than the other 
Christians of any Hindu caste other than the Brahmans. 
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^ 239. It may appear strange that child marriage is more common among the Syrian marriage 
Christians than among the Hindus. Pre-puberty marrmge is not compulsory among the 
Christians and there Is, therdore, no religious obligation on them to resort to child 
marriage. The following explanation may be offered for the prevalence of this custom 
among the Syrian Chrbtians. The nucleus of the present Syrian Christian community 
was formed in the early part of the Christian era by the conversion of the Dravidian Hindus, 
among whom child marriage was i^evalenl in those times. The early converts retained 
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the practice of iheSr Hindu brethren, and their descendants and others who joined the if 
rank later through proselytiratlon kept it up. It thus took a firm root and became in course 
of time an established custom of the community. Besides this decp'rooted custom there 

is also the natural desire of the Christian parents to see their children settled in life as 

early as possible, because unlike the marumaldcathayam communiries they have no tatw&ds to 
fall back upon and their girls do not get a share of the paternal property. The practice of 
child marriage Is, however, vanishing under die influence of Western civiliiation, but It 
has not yet completely disappeared. 

Pesbabis 2^0. Child marriage was not an institution of ancient Aryans, Jn no place do 

chlfil^mMTiage the ShastTas speak of late marriage iu prohibitive terms and of child marriagje as the only 
commendable form of marriage." * “if we collect all the remarb in the Mann Smriti 
bearing on this question, their collective purport is found to be that after a girl enters 
puberty she should wait for three years and if even during that period her father fails to 
arrange for her marriage she should take the matter in her own hand and get herself 
wedded to a suitable husband, "t 

Various theories have been put forward as to the origin of child marriage in India, 
Sir William Hunter regards it as a measure of safety adopted by the Hindus against the 
atrocities committed by the Moghul invaders, Mr. C, V. Vaidya thinb that it was of 
Buddhist origin and that Sri ^niatadiajya in winning over Hinduism from the i Buddhists 
made certain compromises with them, one of which was the adoption of the Buddhistic 
custom of child marriage. Sir Edward Gait observes in his Census Report of J9I I 
" d>al it (child marriage) was either a feature of the primitive Dravldian culture, or the 
result of contact between it and the culture of the Aryans, rather than a spontaneous 
development of the Aryan culture itself", + This observation gains support from the 
marriage customs prevalent in Travancore. We have already seen that child marriage is 
comparatively more prevalent among the pi-imltive tfibea than among the civilized commu¬ 
nities. In the first part of this Chapter, 1 have given rcasoni for regarding the Thallheltu- 
kalyanam (»'cvalent among Nayars and other mafumakkathayam communities as having 
once been the real marriage among them. This ceremony must be conducted betore the 
girls attain puberty and it was, therefore, a clear case of child, marriage. We have also 
seen that the SyTiaii Christians who practise child mamage must have copied the custom 
of the Dravidian Hindus in the early part of the Christian era, when probably Thallkettu- 
kalyanam was the prevalent form of marriage among the Dravidians, All these are 
circumstantial evidences which go to support the theory that child marriage was originally 
a I>avidiin or pre-Dr a vidian insiitutlon and that the Aryans must have copied it when 
they came in contact with the Dravidians. Strangely the originators of the inititulion 
have since abandoned it, because most sections of the Dravidians now permit post-puberty 
marriage, while the later recruits, namely, the Aryans, have clung to it tenaciously and 
made rigid rules prohibiting marriage after puberty. 
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24 L The Sarda Act of British India prescribing the age limit fcff the marriage of 
girls at 14 and for boys at 18 is not in force in Travancore, There is no general demand 

from the people as yet for the enactment of a 
similar law in this State, nor does there seem 
to be any urgent necessity for tt. We have 
seen that child marriage Is far less common in 
this State than in India and that it is declining 
with the spread of education. The custom 
is not, however, altogether extinct as could be 
seen from the marginal figures. 42 girls out 
of 1,000 between the ages of 5 aod 15 are married or widowed in this Slate at 
against 221 in India. Marriage of immature persons is a serious social evil. Its existence, 
on however small a scale, tends to undermine the health and vigour of the future generations. 
Whether it should he allowed to die a natural death under the stress of enlightened public 
opinion or summarily disposed of by legislation is a question that ought to engage the earnest 
attention of social reformers. 
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forty 242. In this paragraph I propose to deal with the question of the marriage of boys and 

'“*"‘**“ girls at the age-periods, 14-16 and 17-23, as distinguished from the age-periods. 
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5-10 and 10-15, already dealt witli under cliild marriage- In doing so there b, tio 
doubt, a little over-lappmg which could not be avoided. The figures which form the 
subject of discussion m this section are those contained in Imperial Table VJII In this 
table the a^-periods shown are 0-6, 7-13, 14^16, 17-23. etc., whereas the discus¬ 
sion on child Bjarriage was based on the figures in Imperial Table Vli in which the 
ages are divided into quinary groups of 0-5, 5-10. 10-15. etc. It must also be 

mentioned in this connection that the ace-periods in Imperial Table XIV ol 1921 which 
corresponds to the present Imperial Table VllI are 0-5, 5-12, 12-15, 15-20, etc-, 

and that owing to this difference between these two tables it is not possible to compare 
the figures of this census with those of the previous in respect of early raarriagc- 

243. As in paragraphs 228 and 238 the Hindu castes, excluding the Brahmans 
have been divided mto three dasses, according to their literacy. The diagram and the 
statement be!o^^ reveal some intere^ing facts. 


Diagram 54- showing the proportion per mule of unmarried married 

AND WIDOWED MALES AND FEMALES BY CASTE AT CERTAIN AGE-PERfODS. 
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CHAPTER VI-CIVO^ COISDITION. PART ll—fiTATIaTICAL 
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Ihc proportion* ot males aged 7-13[wlio are married are conjiderabty less than those 
of girl* of the same ages \irho enter Into wedlock m all classes of the population. Tlie early 
marriage of boys between the ages of 7 and )3 is negligible. Marriage in large numbers 
commences only at the age-period 14-16 in the case of girls and 17-23 in the case of 
Ws. In regard to the marriage of boys between the ages of (7 and 23. the Syrian 
^latians topthe list with as many as 523 married per f.OOO boys. Next to them the 
Malayaja Brahmans have the highest proportion, and they are closely followed bv the 
primjhve tribes. The other Brahmans come next and then the other Hindu castes and the 
Muslims, and l«tly the non-Syrmn aristians. The position is not quite the same in the 
case of girls. Here the non-Malayala Brahmans take the lead. At the agMjcriod 14-16 

*‘‘2 P'1* 1.000. NcM cone lio Mdaysla BrSnam. thra ^ 

Symn Chrisbnn, the primilive mba. ihe Hmdus aad MusImb, and lastly the oo»-Syriaa 
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Christsans. In regard to the marriage of girls between ibe agea o( ] 7 and 23 the non- 
Malajnja Brahmans lead off again^ but the Syrian Christians have secured the second 
place held by the Malaya] a Brahmans in me younger age^oup and among the 
other classes the position has not changed materially. The inference that may be ^awn 
from the above figures is that early marriage of boys is most common among the Syrian 
Chrisdaiis and that of girls among the Brahmans^ Both these communities are educa¬ 
tionally more advanced than the others, and yet it is among them that early marriage is more 
prevalent. ^ It is, th^efore, the social or religious customs more tKan education that inffuencc 
a community to decide whether the marriage of their boys and ^Is should take place early 
or should be postponed^ Education, no doubtt does exercise some infiuence^ but it has not 
succeeded so far in eliminating the force of customs altogether, 

244. In considering the infiuence ol education on early marriage we shall confine innueiicc of 
ourselves to the three groups of Hindu castes mendoned in the previous piragraph. It wil! 
be seen from the table given in iKit paragraph that the proportion of marri^ males at miFrifcfe. 

agc^pcTiod 14-16 ia so small that it may s^ely be left out of account. In the next age- 
period 1 7 • 23, the proportion of unmarried or married mafes varies in the descending or the 
ascending order from the 'Advanced* to the intermediate^ and to the ‘Illiterate* classes. 

More or less similar variations are also seen in the proportions of unmarried or married 
girls of both the age-periods. Early marriage is not compulsory in the various castes consti¬ 
tuting these classes. The smaller proportions of boys and girls of educationally more 
advanced communities getting married at earlier age^periods may, therefore, be tM result 
of education increasing the tendency for the postponement of marriage. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 

Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sox, religion and main a^e^period 

at each of the last five censuses 
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t'tlAmm Vl—CtVIL CONDlTlOK 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 A 


Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each 

religion and natural division 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 A~-{concliideJ) 
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CHAPTER VI^CIVIL COTJDlTlOK 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II B 

Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain a^cs in each main 

religion in rurai and urban areas 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI 


DistPibution by main age-periods and ci¥ii condition of 10,000 of each 

sex and religion 
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Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for main 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y 

Diatribiition by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes 
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CHAPTER VI( 


INFIRMITIES 


243. From 1901 onward k ha» been the practice in Travancore to collect statistics 
ol five inllriiutie$« namely, insatiity, doaf-mutism, blindness, leprosy and elepbantiasis. 
Elsewhere in India the first lour oidy are included in the inquiry. Elephantiasis is very 
largdy prevalent in the coastal tract in this State. Its seriousness will be evident from 
the lact that the number afflicted with it, according to the present census, is 14,709 as 
against 10,910 persons afflicted with all the other four infirmities together. It has, 
tlurdme, been considered advisable to make use oi the opportunity afforded by the 
census to ascertain the number of persons suffering from elephantiasis in addition to 
those afflicted with the usual four infirmities about which statistics are collected through¬ 
out India, 


The instructions issued to the enumerators for recording the infirmities were 
*‘If any person be totally blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb, or insane, or suffering 
from corrosive leprosy, or elephantiasis, enter the name of the infirmity in the column. 
Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from white 
leprosy only. In eliciting informatioii about elephantiasis, take care that no offensive 
question is put, but observe whether there is any swelling in the leg or hand and obtain 
the particulars from the chief person in the house,” The caution in regard to elephantiasis 
is necessary, because some people, and particularly the educated and the well-to-do, 
consider it derogatory to be known to be suffering from this disease. 


246. The difficulty of correctly diagnosing diseases like insanity and leprosy, their 
wilful concealment by the enumerated, and accidental omissions by the enumerators make 
the returns of infirmities the least reliable of all the statistics collected at the census. 
This is so not only in India but even in more advanced countries like England and the 
United States, and in those countries the inquiry about infirmities at the population census 
has been already abandoned. The untrustworthiness of the returns of infirmities 
collected at the Indian census has been pointed out in all the previous Census Fleports 
and it has even been suggested that the inquiry should be left out from the census 
altogether. This suggestion has not yet been acted up to, because there is no other 
means of obtaining any kind of statistics regarding these Infirmities in India. An expert 
inquiry Into each infirmity by tluly qualified medical men cannot be undertaken without 
incurring very heavy expenditure, and without the work being protracted over a number 
^ years, though this, no doubt, is the most satisfactory way of obtaining reliable 
statistics, In ^e absence of such special inquiries it has been decided to continue the 
practice of collecting whatever information It is possible to obtain at the population census. 
Mistakes due to omissions, whether intentional or accidental, being more or less 
constant at the different censuses, the figures collected can certainly be used to compare 
the variations in the intensity of the infirmities from census to census and their distribution 
in different localities at the same census. It must also be noted that the inaccuracies 
are becoming less and less after each census. This can be proved by the nun^ier of 
deaf-mutes returned at different age-periods at the last thtee censuses in Travancore. 

Deaf-mutism is a congenital disease^ and appears in¬ 
variably at birth; and only very rarely, if at all, is 
it likely to be acquired during life. If the enumeration 
were correct the statistics would reveal a progressive 
decline from census to census in advancing ages. That 
this has not always been the case will be evident from 
the figures given in the margin. The number of deaf- 
mutes in 20-30 age-period in 1931, instead of being 
less, IS actually more than that in the age-period 10^20 
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in 1921, and the Ia»^ again is more than the number at the ages bdow 10 m 1911. 
These figures show that the inaccuracies at the earlier censuses are being removed gradually 
at die subsequent ones. 

Every possible precaution was taken to collect as correct statistics as possible at 
this census. The enumerators were mlclligent schoolmasters acquainted wi^ the 
inhabitants of the localities to which they were posted, and hence the chances of omission 
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due to wilful concealment ot the iniiraiitiea by the enumerated were greatly mini^ed. 
The instructions to the enumerators were made sufficiently clear to retnove all doubts 
and ambiguities in the definition of the terms. ^ Omi^ions due to the inability the 
enumerators to diagnose the diseases to their incipient stages, on account of the lack ol 
tecliDLcal IcnowlodgCp could: uot* KoweveCj be avoidedt and tbis dcfecl will contii^e to 
vitiate the results of the inquiry as^ long as it is conducted by laymen at the ordinary 
population census. 

247. The statistics dealt wilh in this chapter are contained in;— 

1. Imperial Table IX wbicK shows the distribution of the afflicted persona 

by age and locality. 

2. Subsidiary Table I showing the infirm per IOO,OCO of the total population 

at each of the last five censuses. 

3. Subsidiary Table SI showing (a) the infirm per 100,000, and (fi) the 

female infirm per 1,000 males, at certain age-periods. 

4. Subsidiary Table Ill showing the age distrihution of 10,000 infirm of 

each sex. 

248. The statement in the margin gives the number of persons afflicted with each 

infirmity and their totals 
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at the last four censuses. 
The figures show that 
there has been a general 
increase in the incidence 
of all infirmities from 
census to census except in 
19)1, when the numbers 
returned under leprosy 
and elephantiasis were 
appreciably less than 
those returned at the 
previous census. Compar¬ 
ing the numbers in 1901 and 1931 it U seen that, for every 100 persons afllicted with 
each infirmity in 1901, there were 411 persons suffering Irom insanity, 356 from 

deaf-mulism, 306 frcKn blindness, 197 from 
w.! njUc^Rf i* 1^1 tfwnde /AST—/Wf leoTosy and 248 from elephantiasis in 

1931, and that the total number of all the 
afflicted persons increased by more than 
two and a half times during the last 
thirty yearsi. This is indeed a large 
increase if the fi^es are correct. The 
figures must, however, be regarded as an 
indication of the greater accuracy in 
the returns of the recent censuses as well 
as of an actual increase in the prevalence 
of the diseases. The very large rise in 
the numbers of the Insane and the blind between 192) and 1931, namely, 62*7 per 
cent, and 89'9 per cent, respectively, may be due partly to gr«ter accuracy in the returns 
of 1931 and partly also to the spread of the diseases during the intercensal period. 

Insanity and leprosy appear to be more prevalent in Travancore than in India as a 

whole, while in deaf-mulisra 
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and blindness India beats 
Travancore as can be seen 
from the marginal statement. 
Statistics ol infirmities for India 
for 1931 are not yet available^ 
and, ibo'elore, the ratios per 
) 00,000 of the population at 
three censuses (or India and at 
four censuses for Travancore 
from 1901 are given in the 
statement. T he difference 
Isetwecn India and Travancore 
in the ratio of the blind is very 
striking. In 1921 Travancore had only 42 blind persons in ICO.DOO of the population as 
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against 152 in India. The proportion of deaf-mutes was only six leas, that of the insane 
four more and of the lepers nineteen more per 100,000 in Travancore than in India. 

249. The statements helo'W show the distribution of the infirm and the ratio tHitrfhuiiaji 
per lOO.COO of the popdation in the various administrative and natural divisions of the 
State. Of the administrative divisions the Northern Division contains Ae largest number 
and the highest ratio of afflicted persons, and the High Range the smallest number and *^^^^*^®**’ 
the lowest ratio. The Central and the Southern Divisions occupy intermediate positions, and 

nt Hn dL Silvia ifel_ ah. ^ I ^_ _ f. __ I _ _ 1 I I* .1 A v 



Among the natural divisions the distribution is 76*3 per cent, in the Lowland. 21*7 
per cent, in the Midland, and 2 per cent, fn the Hi^land. The High Range and 
the Highle^nd Divisions consist of high hills and elevated lands where air, water, 
and soil are free from the impurities likely to be found in the congested parts of the 
plains. All the infirmitiN except elephantiasis are fairly well distributed in the plains 
divisions. Elephantiasis is essentially a disease d the lowlands, especially of the coastal 
tract, where there are extensive water-logged areas affording facilities for the breeding 
of the particular species of mosquito which is the medium for the communication ol this 
disease firom man to man. Of the total number of persons afflicted with this disease, as 
many as 91'8 p^ cent, are in the Lowland Division only. Of the administrative divisions 
the Central Division contains 31 '8 per cent, and the Northern 65*4 per cent. The disease 
is prevalent chiefly in the coastal regions of these divisions. 
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250. The proportions of j^les per f OOO males afflicted with different infifmiliea rnamiUM 
;iveii in die margin below, i he bgores show that males more than females are subject to ^3^ 
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the attack of these infirmuies, Taking all ^e'lnfir- 
milies together, the ratio is 6S9 females to f.OOO 
males in 1931. The highest ratio is among the 
msane, there being 797 insane females to 1,000 
insane males, while the lowest ratio, namefy, 369 
females to 1,000 males, is among the lepers. More 
or less similar variations are seen in the ratios in 
1921 ajso. The low proportion of females among 
the afflicted may be due chteJly to greater concealment 
of the infirmities by them, and probably also to their 
grealff resisting power and to their l^tng jess 
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exposed to the infection of diseases like leprosy and elephantiasis than the males. 
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CIIAFTEli VII—ISmMtTIES 
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251. Congenital diseases like 

jVuHii#r aflkttd in 
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deaf*inurism and blindness are prevalent generally 
among diildren and adults, while insanity, 
lepfos-y and elephantiasis are seen more among 
adults than among cbildreni but all bflrtnides 
taken togedier seem to be more prevalent among 
the grown-ups than among young persons, as can w 
seen from ibe marginal figures. More than 56 
per cent, of the afflicted persons are o( the ages 
20*50, about 30 per cent are above 50 and only 

a little over 13 per cent, are below 20, 

252. Particulars regarding the number oi persons afflicted with one or otW of 
the infirmities in the nineteen municipal towns were abstracted from the census schedules 

and compiled 

Piirtirut*f* 9 / penuH* invHuttfuii separately. The 

relevant figures 
are given in the 
margin. The 
population of the 
municipal towns 
is eight per cent, 
o| the aggregate 
population of the 
State, but the 
number of per¬ 
sons afflicted 
with infirmities 
in the municipal 
afflicted in the State, The inci- 
in municipal towns than in other parts 
infirmities as can be seen from the last two 
average ratios for the State afe higher than 
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infirmities under reference are not such as will 
towns than in country prta, and particularly 
which have not got such impure atmosphere 

It is not, thefelore, 
towns than in other 


towns forms only 6'5 per cenL of the total number 
dcnce of rnfirmities is, therefore, slightly less 
of the State. This is true of all the 
columns of the marginal statement. The 
those for the towns in all cases. The 
find a more favourable soil to ^w on in 
in towns like those exisliog in Travancore 

and urihealthy surroundings as large itidustria! cities of the West 
suTprismg that the miirimties in cjuestion are not more prevalent in 
parts of the State, 

253, Details of persons afflicted with more than one infirmity arc given on the lly 
leaf of Imperial Table IX. The total number of such persons is 63 consisting of 44 males 
and 19 females. The combination of leprosy and elep^ntiasis has the largest number, 
ufi., 26; the next most favoured combination is deaf-mutism and Mnjdness which account 
for eleven cases; and the next In order are combinations of blindness and elephantiasis having 
eight afflicted persons, and insanity and deaf-mutism, and insanity and elephantiasis having 
six afflicted persons each, The other double infirmities can claim only one or two persons 
each, and there is one individual suffering from triple infirmities of d^-mutism, blindness 
and elephantiasis. 


Insanity 

254, "The standard of mental health,*' says E, C. Younger, "is in itself so vari¬ 
able in different individuals that it is impossible to fix any hard-and-fast line between sanity 
and insanity. This line is replaced by a belt or borderland of no-man's country," * 
Bucbiill defines insanity "as a condition of the mind in which a false action of concqjtion 
or iudgment, a defective power of the will, or an uncontrollable violence of the emotions 
and instincts', have separately or conjointly been produced by disease." This, I believe, 
is practically the de^ition adopted lor census purposes. Mr, J. T. Marten observes in 
the Census Report of India for 1921, "The term, insanity, as used at the census, includes 
not only congenital idiots and raving lunatics but also the weak-minded who are not actually 
insane.^’ t It i* neither attempted nor is it practicable for the census enumerator to 
disttnguish between the violent forms of mratal derangement and the milder forms of 
idiocy, raelanchoUa, dementia, imbecility, cretinism, etc, 

255, The difficulty of diagnosing insanity, especially the milder forms of it, is so 
great that the census returns could not be expected to be a correct record of the persons 
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afflicted widi this mdady. Added to this, there is the probability o( parents concealing 
cases of insanity in children in the hope that, when they grow up, they wilt get over it and 
become norma] persons. Owing to such accidental and deliberate omissions the figures 
returned at the census are likely to fall short of the actual numbers. But, as we have seen 
in paragraph 246 above, the returns are tm^xoving from census to census, and the figures 
recorded at different censuses may be utilited for a comparative study of the utcideuce of 
this disease, 

256. The number of insane males returned at the present census in the State is ],I51 
and that of insane females 917, the proportion of females per 1,000 males afflicted being 
797. The proportion of the insane per 100,000 of each sex has increa8<^ from 19 in 
1891 to 37 in 192! and to 45 in 1931 in the case of males, and from 11 in 189! to 27 
in 192! and to 36 in 1931 in the case of females. (See Subsidiary Table I at the end 
of this chapter.) Probably, the disease is spreading more among males than among females. 
TTie total number of insane persons increased by 27'7 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 
and by 24*9 per cent., in the next decad& From 1911 to 1921 the increase was as high as 
102*4 per cent., and during the last decade it was 62'7 per cent. The very large increase 
during the last two decad a was probably due to greater accuracy in the returns. The net 
berease during the past fifty years, according to the census records, was as much as 424 9 
per cent. 

The distribution of the insane in the di^erent taluks of the State is^ sho^ in the 
map opposite. It must be noted that the inmates of the Lunatic Asylum in Trivandrum 
have been included in the afflicted population of the respective taluks in which they were 
born. The figures printed in the map are those of the afflicted persons per 10,000 of the 
population of each taluk. From the map it will be seen that the taluk of Minachil contains 
the hi^st ^ffoportion of the insane, namely, seven per 10,000 or 70 per 100,000 of the 
population, as against the State average of 41 per lOO.OOO, Six taluks have a proportion 
of 30, eleven taluks 40, nine taluks 30, one taluk 30, and two taluks 10 insane ptfsons 
each per 100,000 of the population. The two taluks of the High Range Division have 
the smallest proportion. 

257. In ihc previous para^aph it has been stated that insanity is more prevalent among 
males than among females. This has been the case in Travancore at all the censuses. The 
diagram given below*, showing the incidence of insanity among mates and females at different 
age-periods at the fast three censuses, bears out this statement. 
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CHAl’TKR Til—INFIRMITIES 
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CaoKt of 
iivunHy^ 


Lunatic 

Aiyluiu. 


Throughout India the proportion of the bsane is greater among malee than among 
femalea. According to I92( censua there were in India three male insane for every two - 
female insane. The proportion for Travancore at the present census is 5 to 4. The lunatic 
asylums in England and Wales generally contain more women than men, and so it may be 
inferred that w<Hnen are more liable to become insane than men. But it must be 
remembered that the population in England and Wales has an excess of women and also 
(bat women lunatics nave been found to live longer than male ones in that country. 

Insanity is a hereditary disease and it may appear at any age, *‘Sir George Savage 
says that in bis experience at least one-third of all the patients admitted into asylums have 

insane blood relations . It is generally believed that a father is more likely to 

pass bis insanity on to bis sons and a mother to her dau^ters."« Being a hereditary 
disease insanity ought to be more common among children than among adults. But from 
the diagram given abo\e it would appear that in Travancore there are very few insane 
children below ten years of age. This was found to be the case throughout India in 1921, 
and Mr. J.T. Marten says in bis Report for that year, “I think it unlikely, however, in any 
case, that the return of insane children would be at all accurate and I doubt H any inference 
could he drawn from the paucity of children in the record,*' + E-G. Younger says 
that attacks of insanity are rare under the age of puberty. It may be that children who 
inhent the disease from their parents do not develop it in their childhood. In Travancore 
we see a perceptible Increase in the incidence of insanity both among males and females 
after the 10th year. The upward course reaches the maximum at the age.'group 20 - 30 for 
males and 40'50 for females, aft^ which there is a gradual fall. From Subsidiary Table MI 
given at the end ol this chapter it will be noticed that out of 10,000 insane men, 3,832 
are of the ages 40 and over, while the corresponding proportion ol insane women is 4,941. 
The larger proportion of women in the higher age^-groups indicates cither that the disease 
develops in them later than in men, or that insane women live longer than insane men, 
which, be it noted, agrees with the observation already referred to regarding the longevity 
of women lunatics in England and Wales. 

25S Heredity as a contributing factor to insanity has already been mentioned. 
Elxcessive indulgence in alcohol and drugs is also believed to be a potent cause ol insanity. 
The habit of opium-eating is more prevalent in some localities in Travancore than m others. 
Though there is no direct evidence of any connection between this habit and insanity, it is 
interesting to note that in Minachil taluk which contains the highest proportion of insane 
persons there ts also the largest consumption of opium, the average consumption per head of 
population in the taluk in the year 1930-31 being 0"275 tola. * 

259. The Travancore Go%'ernment maintains a luetic asylum at Trivandrum. It is 
situated, along with the Leper Asylum, on a htj] three miles away from the town and com¬ 
prising an area of 35 aaes of land. It was started as early as In 1870 as an annex to the 
General Hospital, Trivandrum, but was separated from the latter and removed to its present 
habitation in 1696. In 1904 the Travancore Government passed a Lunacy Regulation 
on the lines of the British Indian Lunacy Acts 35 and 36 of 1858, under which the 
Government have been empowered to establish lunatic asylums for the reception and deten¬ 
tion of lunaticE, and the District Courts have been authorised to enquire and adjudge 
whether any person alleged to be a lunatic is of unsound mind anrl, if so adjudged, to 
appoint a guardian of the property and person of the lunatic. The Regulation also contains 
provision for arresting and sending to the lunatic asylum any person who appears to he a 
dangerous lunatic wandering at large m any ^blic street or thoroughfare. By enacting this 
Regulation and by giving effect to its provisions the Travanctu'e Government have under¬ 
taken the duty, cast on every Government, of ^ safeguarding the Interests of persons of 
unsound mind who are unable to manage their affairs and of maintaining at the Government’s 
cost such of them as have no means to maintain themselves nor any relations m look after 
them, ft is for the latter purpose that the lunatic asylum is maintained at Trivandrum. 

On the census day the lunatic asybrn had 141 inmates consisting of 99 males and 
42 females. Of the inmates, 79 were Hindus, 4B were Christians and 14 were Muslims. 
Out of the total number of 2,068 insane persons recorded at the census, only about seven 
per cent, were m the asylum. 


Deaf-muti^tn 

VMfttitm 260, The number of deaf-mutes returned at the census increased gradually from 1691 

^ diiti-iUuUQB ^91 f |jut in 192! there was an abnormal rise and in 1931 the increase was considerably 
l r«i t The increase was 6'6 per cenL between 1891 and 1901,22*7 percent, between 1901 
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^ between 19!1 and I92f, and 32'9 per cent, between f92f and 

)93]» sn&rp n'ic in 192) must hav^ been due to tbe change made in the iostrucdotis 

for recording the deaf-mutes at that census. In previous censuses tKe InstrucHon was that 
only persons who had been deaf and dumb from btrih should he recorded as deaf-mutes; 
but in f92r the words “ from birth were omitted, and consequently persons who became 
deaf subsequent to birth might have also been included in the return and the number thus 
awelled up. Deal-nmlism is a conge^li^al disease and will, therefore, appear at birth only. 

If a po-soti becomes deaf by some other cause, such as sentlity in old age, the secondary 
effect of a deadly disease, etc., he could not be treated as a genuine deaf-mute. This 
distinclioti was made dear to the enumerators at the present census and the chances of the 
innatloit of the number by including persons who became deaf subsequent to birth were 
therefore, less in 1931 than in 1921, One cannot, boweiver, vouch for the complete 
accuracy of the return. Indus ion of cases of senile deafness acquired late in life and 
omission of congenital deaf-mutismdix children might have occurred at this census also, but 
not so largely as at the previous censuses. 

The variations in the number of deaf-mutes of males and females per 100,000 of 
«cb SM at last five censuses are shown (n Subsidiary Table I at the end of tfujt chapter. 

The proportion among males decreased from 34 in 1891 to 31 in 1931, increased to 34 
again m 1911, to 63 in 192) and to 69 in 1931, while among females it decreased from 
24 in 1691 to 23 in 1901, increased to 24 in f91) and to 45 in 1921 and decreased to 

) 931. Female deaf-mutes have always been less than the male, the raho in 
1931 being 638 females to 1,000 males, 

opposite gives the number of deaf-mutes per 10,000 of the population of 
«ch taluk. The highest proportion, namely, eight per 10,000, is seen in Sherthala taluk. 

Tins IS equal to SO per 100,000 as against the State average of 57 per 100,000. Five 
^ub have a proportion ol seven per 10.000, and of these, three are in the Northern 
Diviaon and two in the Southern Division. There are nine talaks with six deaf-mutes, 
another nine with live, four with four, and two with three each per 10,000 persons 
Mr. J. T. Marten says in the India Census Report of 192] that It was shown in the 
report of lad census that the areas of maximum prevalence are generally along the sea- 
coast or along the upw reaches of certain rivers. In Travancore the taluk which has the 
m^est pToporhon (Sherthala) and two out of the five taldcs which have the next highest 
{Ne>yattmbra and Oiirayinldl) lie at the sea-coast, while two talub of the latter category 
(Minachil and Muvattupula) and two others which have the next higjiat propordoil 
(Thodupula and Devikulam) are along the upper reaches of large rivers. These 
circumstances seem to support the inference drawn from the India census returns of 

I 7 I I * 

26). The diagram ^en below represents graphically the number of male and D«sr.mo(iHii 
female deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex at each decennial age-period at the lart three *** *>**1 
censuses. 
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The figures for quinquennial age-periods for 1931 are pven in Subsidiary 
Table H, and similar .figures for ihe previous censuses afe contained in Subsidi^y 
Table ill for those years. One remarkable feature is that a much^ largtf^^oportion 
of children are afflicted with deaf.mutism than with any other inlimiity- >* 3* 

should be, because deaf-mutUm is a congenital disease. If the record had been correct 
the proportion dtould have shown a progressive decline from the lowest age onward ; but 
actually we find that the ratio at the age-period 10-20 is higher than that below tM. 
This can only be attributed to the omission of deaf-mute children of early ages from the 
return. !n f 931 the ratio reaches the maximum at the age of 20 and thereafter mere is a 
gradual decline in each successive decennial age-period, excep* in the case of males whose, 
ratio shows a small rise at the age-period 60 and over. In the 1921 census, on the other 
hand, both the male and lemale ratios increased frora^ infancy up to the age of 30, decretoM 
slightiy In the next two decennial age-periods and increased again sharply reaching tho 
maximum at the age-group 60 and over. The progressive decline in the ratios of 1931 
and the ups and downs in those ot 1921 after the 20th year support the observation, already 
referred to, regarding the inflation of the returns of later agc-periods m 1921 by the inclusion 

of cases of deafness brought on by senility 
and other causes. The greater irregulari¬ 
ties in the variations in 1921 than in 1931 
will be made clear by the distribution ot the 
deaf-mutes by the decennial age-periods, 
which is shown in the marginal statement. 
The figures were taken from Subsidiary 
Tables II of 1921 and Hi of 1931. Id 
1931, barring the increase from 0-10 to 
10-20 age-period, there is a progressive 
fall in the proportions of both male and 
female deaf-mutes after the 20th year, 
whereas in 1921 the rise In the proportions 
at the ages of 60 and over in the case of 
males and females, and in the age-group 
20-30 in the case of females. Is anomalous which can only be exjflained by the dis¬ 
crepancies in the returns. 
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Blindness 

262. Of all the infirmities blindness is the easiest to diagnose and omissions in ihe^ 
returns due to failure to detect this infirmity will, therefore, he rare. Omissions due to 
wilful concealment will also be rare, because blindness is not looked upon by the people 
witli aversion as madness or leprosy is. The only source of error in the reewd of the 
blind is the accidental omission due to the carelessness of the enumerators, and this may 
somedmes be appreciable, as will be seen presently. 

The number of blind persons has increased steadily firom decade to decade. In the- 
decade 1891-1900 the recorded increase was only 2'6 per cent., in the next decade it 
rose to I6'7 per cent., in the following to 38'0 per cent., and in the last decade (1921-1930) 
it was as high as 89*9 per cent., the actual number having risen from 1,680 in 1921 to 
3,191 in 1931. Such a large increase cannot be entirely due to natural causes. The 
Medical Officer in charge of the Ophthalmic Hospital, Trivandrum, told me that from his 
knowledge of the country he thought that the number of blind persons recorded In 1921 
was far short of the actuals. His inference is justified by the large increase disclosed by 
the returns of 1931. As in the case of insanity and deaf-mutism, blindness also appears 
to be more prevalent among men than among women, the ratio being 763 blind females to 
1,000 blind males in 1931. The rate of increase in numbers during the last decade was, 
however, 99*6 per cent, for females and 83*2 per cent, for males, which shows that blind¬ 
ness is spreading faster among the female sex than among the male. 

As has been pointed out in paragraph 248 above, blindness is less prevalent in 
Travancore than in most other parts of India. In 1921 Travancore had only 42 blind 
persons per 100,000 of the populatiou as against 3f9 sn Baroda and I 52 in India as a 
whole. The proportion in Travancore even In 1931 is only 63 per 100,000 which is 
less than half of what It was in India in 1921. The damp climate, the green vegetation 
seal throughout the year, and the later tie soil which is least dusty probably cause com¬ 
paratively less eye troubles and consequently less blindness in Travancore than elsewhere 
in India. 
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MAP OF TRAVANCORE 
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The map opposite shows the distribution of the blind in the diCerent taluks. The 
number afflicted ^ 100,000 of ihe population is 63 for the whole State, but in three taluks, 
nameljr, Minachil, Muvattupula, ana Vaikom, the proportion is nine per 10,000 or 
90 per 100,000; b Kalkulani, Kunnathunad and Thodupula it is 80 ; in Agasthiswaram, 
Vilavancode, Shenkotta, Ampalapula, Sherthala and Parur it is 70; and in the other taluks tt 
ranges between 60 and 20. It is noteworthy that in almost ail the taluks b the Ni^lhern 
Division the proportion of the blind is higher than the average for the State. Mbachil 
which, as we nave already seen, has the highest proportion ot the insane is also one of the 
three taluks having the highest proportion of the blind. 

263- The dia^am below shows the distribution of the blind per 100,000 ot each 
sex by decennial age-period at the last three censuses. w* sii s|«. 



At all the age'periods b all the censuses the male blind have outnumbered the 
female. The proportion b infancy and early childho^ has always been the lowest, and 
m subsequent ages there has been a progressive increase, the highest proportion being 
reached in the age-group 60 and over Uh for males and females Blindness is generally 
acquired during life and is more a defect of old age than of childhood or ol adult period. 
But among the youth, especially of the sdiooi-gojag ages, the number ol the Ubd b 

unfortunately increasing; as can be seen 
Dittriiuthn lofion wM «/ '^f*®** from the ligiires given b the margin, 

iOtl ^ isri showing the distribution of 10,000 

b]bd in the age-periods 0-5, ^10, 
10-15, 15-20 and 20-25 b 1921 
and 1931, The igures were taken 
from Subsidiary Tables K of 1921 
and III of 1931, in the ages up 
to 13 the number of blind males 
has decreased during the decade and 
in the next two age-groups it has 
mcreased, while of the blind females 
there has been an increase in the age- 
groups 0-5 and 20-25 and a decrease 
in the other age-groups. The school-gobg youth are of the ans 5-25, Up to 15 
they are in the elementary schools and in the lower forms of the secondary schools, 
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and from 15 to 25 fiiey are in the higW forms and colleges, ft is gratifying to note that 
the DumW of blind has decreased among hoys and girls aged 5-J5, and among girls aged 
15-20, but ™ong boys aged 15-25 and among girls aged 20^25 the number has 
unfortunately increased. The evil of defective eye-sight is evidently increasing among 
;^ung adults, especially students in the bi^er forms of English schools and in colleges. 
The Govvnment of Travancore have realised the seriousness of this evil and arranged for 
the ^odical medical inspection of the students. The work has been start^ only recently, 
but if it is continued satisfaetorily and if the detected cases of eye trouble are treated 

E romptly, the next census ou^t to show a perceptible decrease m the prevalence of 
lindness among students. 

There are two ophthalmic hospitals io Travancore, one at the capital managed 
1^ tM Government and the other at Nagercoil maintained by the Salvation Army. Both 
the institutions are doing good work in the treatment of eye diseases. The number of 

. successful operations for 

<».rf cataract and other eye dis¬ 

eases performed in these two 
institutions during the past 
decade are given in the 
margin. The number of 
operations pcTfoTmed at both 
the institutions have steadily 
increased from year to year. 
TTie total number of opera- 
rions performed during the 
decade was 5,301, and moi 
of them are reported to have 
been successful. The Medi¬ 
cal Officer in charge of the 

, 1.1 *i.L.,e fj. t- Hospital. Trivan¬ 

drum, thinb that about 75 per cent, of the pt^lahonof Travancore are served by this 

mshtu^on, but that due to ignorance or economic causes many cases do not go to this or anv 
■ f Lr ‘ "“JWity of the afflicted persons, he observes, either stoically put un 

With blmdness, or resort to native physicians often with disastrous results, ^ 

Leprosy 

one d the most difficult diseases to diagnose especially in its initial 
Stages. J he thickening of the skin and other external symptoms do not aDoear unHl 
<ii.e«. U wdl .dvanc«) Th. W«io. i„ ih. bloTwitC 

symptoms showmg thenjseJves for a considerable period, and in that stage the disease could 
not be detected except by the examination of the blood by medical exoeft* Omi=e:,vn ‘ 
the records of lepers at the census from the failure to diagnose it S therefore con 
sideraUe, Wilful concealment U an equally fruitful source of omissions, and it appears to be 


Year 

OijLUnklEnk HMpilHli 
Tj-iTWHlrum 

c;iiiiicriD9 ihfiih 

Nbiiffrjoll 

1920—21 

1 104 
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1921 — 32 

1 HI 
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Vj22 211 

295 

173 
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219 

1924—lip 1 

1 251 

225 

l925-2fi 

1 31^1 

2^0 

1930—27 1 

1 3 a* 

2lJ? 



ITO 

1928- 29 

361 

25 « 


$99 ' 

rm 

Totai 


2.S6S 



of Sir Uont^d R^ers and [>, E. Muir'were quo^ln7hVi^dr‘''t^us^^ 

192], Lieutenant Colonel C A- SpTawson. Surgeon-General, Madras, in the course of 
an address delivered at the Madras Rotary Club on the 2^th July 1931 said "W 
find that where skilled observers enumerate the number of lepers in a locality their ficures 
are about SIX times what those of the ordinary census show. There are certainlv Lnv 
more lepers in the community than are generally suspected," ^ 

olwkm 2,037 

art iM]«.iid J52«efem>lB. IE Lieutenml C 0 I 011 .I Spf.w„,i>'. .wiMte i, appliiw, 

lo this 3im, the nurofacr of lepers ha-e o^^ghl to be m the neighbourhood of 1 7 000 ^ 

Ihe figur« recorded at the different censuses seem to show that leprosy 1, steadily 
increasing in the State, In 1691 the number of lepers per 100,000 of the ooLlan*™, 

38, in 1901 \hc proportion increased to ^8. in 191 f there was a fail to 33 , hut in 192 H! 
increased to 51. and m 1931 to 53. During the last decade the actual number rJ* r 
2,058 to 2.789, representing an increase of 35*5 per tent ^ 

[n the map opposite is shown the proportional distribution of leuer^ in ih,. « 
taluks of the State, lit working out the propordons the inmates of the Wr 

Wud,di«.h. tfeirbirU.. whX » w. hX Z.“; 
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contains die highest in'oportion of deaf>niutes, also contains the highest proportion ol lepers 
namely, fourteen per IQ.OOO, or NO per 100,000 of the population as a^inst 55 for the 
whole Stale. KarthikapaJly and Mavelikara taluks have each eleven lepers, and Nediunan^d 
tas ten per 10,000 persons. DeviLulam is the only taluk completely free from this infirDiity. 
while Shenkotta, Changanachery, Kotlayam and Pirmede have each only one leper in 
10,000 of the population. 

267. The diagram below shows the variations in the number ol lepers per 100,000 ol 
each sex at the decennial age-periods in the last three censuses. The ratio of female to male 
sufferers is lower in the case of leprosy than in the case of any other infitmUy, According to 
the recorded figures of 1931 there are only 369 femaleto 1,000 male lepers. In 1921 the ratio 
was 391, The abnormally low female ratio does not necessarily indicate that women are jess 
prone to the attack of leprosy than men. It is very largely due to greater concealment of the 
disease by women. In early cblldbood, i. e., in the age-pwriod 0-5^i the sex ratio ol lepers is 
750. In subsequent years there is a progressive decline in (he ratio till about the 35th year 
when it is very nearly the same as the ratio for all ages. Even alter dial, it continues to 
fall till the 45th year after which there is a small but steady rise. 


Dlagrrim SB - sliowtn^ the number «f males and rrmaies 
alfUctcd will) teprosr |wr 100,000 of each sea 

it encb ■tfeeftiiiJlHl period if iht ^i5t Ihrre ceftius**. 



The diagram given above shows that the propordon of lepers under the age of I OUs 
very small; it rises rapidly up to the age of 60 and then drops sharply. This is so in the 
case of both males and females. 

From Subsidiary Table !1 It v/ill be seen that if 10,000 lepers of each sex are 
classihed by age-perioas, the proportion of females exceeds that of males up to the age of 
30, after which the position is reversed. 

268. There arc three institutions in the State for the segregation and treatment of 
lepers. One ol them is a well-equipped hospital matnlained by the State on a suitable site 
al^t three miles from the capital. Of the other two, one is n»intamed by the London 
Mission Society at Ncyyur in Kalblam taluk and the other is situated in Shenhala taluk 
at a short distance from Alleppey. Special altenlton is paid to preventive measures at all 
the institutions. Admission which is not compulsory is limited to the accommodation 
available. TTic asylum at Trivandrum was started in 18%. It contains accominodation 
lor 250 Mdents All lepers are admitted free and can remain there as long as they like, 
but they have to be within the premises and are not allowed to get out wiAoul 
mission Dr. Muir's treabnentis being followed m the asylum at Trivandrum since 1923 
whh ^ilsfactorv results. The total number of inmates of the three asylums at the time of 
the census was^3lfi {246 males and 72 females) as against 215 {173 males and 42females) 
la 1921 Of the inmates of the asylum at Trivandrum ten males and two females were 
born oiiUide the Stale; the two females and four of the ^ from Co,^n,tw'o mates 
I7ch from Tinncvelly and Madura, and one each from Malabar and Tanjore districts of 

the Presidency of Madras. 
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Ja 1902 the Travancore Government enacted a Lepef Regylatjon on the lines of 

the British Indian Lepers Act III of 1698. The Regulation provides for the compulsory 
removal to an asylum of any mendicant of vagrant leper who goes about begging or who 
has no means of subsistence. It also prohibits other lepers from following the occupations 
connected with food, drink and clothing, Thou^ the Regulation has now been in force 
for nearly 30 years, only 316 out of 2,789 lepers recorded at the census, i, e., a little over 
eleven per cent, have gone into the asylums. The vast majority of them still remain at 
large as potential sources of infection. 


Elephantiasis 

269. Elephantiasis is a disease peculiar to the west coast of India and ts prevalent 
largely in the coastal tracts of Travancore, Cochin and Malabar. It is caused by a 
parasitic worm, called IVuchereria hancrofli, which is communicated from man to man by 
the Culex species of the mosquito. The embryos of the parasite infest the blood of the 
human host and produce inBammation and obstruction of the lymphatics. In the initial 
stages no external symptoms will be visible, but later on the skin and subcutaneous tissues, 
especially in the lower parts, become thickened, rough, bard and Bssured, like an elephant's 
hide. At this stage it can easily be recognised. 

270. rhe census record of ^sons alfiicted with elephantiasis is far from accurate. 
The inaccuracy is due to the inability of the enumerators to detect the disease until it is 
well advanced and ha.; made itself visible by external symptoms, and also to the deliberate 
concealment of the disease, especially by the educated and the better classes of people, 
even after external symptoms have appeared. The swelling in the legs and other lower 
parts of the body can easily be hidden from the enumerators by the clothes one wears. 
There is no doubt that several educated men and welUto-do people in the town of 
Trivandrum have successfully played this trick on the enumerators. According to the 
census record this town contains only 160 afBictcd persons, but the survey recently 
conducted by the Public Health Department showed that out of 51,021 pm'sons in the 
town whose blood was examined under the microscope, 3,266 or f 0*5 per cent, prov^ 
positive to microfilaria, and f ,033 persons had deBnite symptoms of filarial disease. The 
census enumerators could not possibly detect all cases of filarial infection or even all those 
cases with definite symptoms of filarial disease, particularly those having elephantiasis of the 
scrotum, hydrocele, and filarial fever. The cases that could be detected are those with 
elephantiasis of the leg or hand; but even these have not all been recorded in the 
schedules, because of the deliberate concealment of the disease by the persons enumeratt^. 
The omissions in the town of Trivandrum are considerable, and are probably much more 
than in rural parts. The Public Health Department detected 333 persons with elephantiasis 
of the leg or hand in a population of 31,021 in Trivandrum, whereas the ntun^ in the 
whole town whose aggregate population is 96,016 that has been recorded in the census 
schedules is only 180. The disparity between the figures is so patent that it needs no 
further comment, 

271. Of all the infirmities recorded at the census, elephantiasis IS the most prevalent 
in Travancore. 14,709 persons have been returned under this infirmity at the present 

census as against 10,93f returned under all 
others together. ^ The number of persons afflicted 
with elephantiasis at the last four censuses and the 
percentage of variation during the inter'Censal 
periods are given in the margin. The decrease 
in 1911 and the very large increase in 1921 were 
evidently due to mistakes in enumeration. It is 
noteworthy that in the course of 30 years the 
number of the afflicted rose from 5,924 to 14,709, 
showing an increase of 146'3 per cent. 

The varbtions in the proportion of the afflicted per 100,000 of the population are 
slightly different from those in the actual numbers shown above as can be seen from the 

marginal figures. The proportion dropped in 
the decade 1901-1911, but increased in the 
next decade as was the case with the actual 
numbers. In the last decade, however, the 
proportion decreased by one per 100,000 in 
spile of an increase of 26'4 per cent, in the 
actual numbers. If the returns had been correct 
Ae figures for the last decade would have 
. , . ... , indicated a check in the spread of the disease, 

nut the inaccuracies in the returns do not warrant such an inference. 
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The proportions ol the abided [□ the different taluks of the State show very wide 
variations as can he seen from the map opposite, Sherthala taluk heads the list with as 
many as 427 afflicted persons psr 10,OCX) of the population, or 4,270 per 100,000, as 
against the State average of 288 per 100,000, The difference ia tremendous. One in 
every 23 persons in the above taluk is sirffering from elephantiasis according to the recorded 
figures, Sherthaja is an unfortunate taluL it has the highest proporlioit of persons afflicted 
willi deaf-mutism, leprosy, and elephantiasis. As regards elephantiasis, next to Sherthala 
comes the adjoining taluk of Ampalapula where the proportion of the afflicted is I 71 per 
10,000, or one in every 58 persons, Ampslapula is followed by its neighbour, Karthika- 
palty, which has a proportion of 30 ^r 10,000 or one in 333 persons. Farm- has 24 
afflicted persons per 10,000 and Vaikom 23 per 10,000. These five taluks together 
account for 13,714 out of 14,709 afflicted persons recorded in the whole State, and the 
remaining 995 persons alone are distribute over the remaining 25 taluks. Of these, 
Pathanamthitta and Muvattupula contain none, as many as 12 taluks have each only one in 
10,000 and in the other taluks the proportion varies from two to nine per 10,000 persons. 

Of these latter, Trivandrum taluk has the highest number, namely, nine per i0,000 and most 
of them are found in the town of Trlii^ndrum where the proportion Is 19 per 10,000, 

272. From general observations one cannot say that elephantiasis attacks one sex EkphsaUasii] 
more than the other. But the recorded figures show that the proportion of afflicted females br »* aad »(*■ 
to males is 746 to 1,000. This may be due, partly at any rate, to women concealing the 
disease more .than men. The sex ratio of the afflicted varies considerably in different age- 
periods. The female ratio is higher in the ages 10 to 30 and lower in the earlier and 
later ages than the average for all ages. It may he that the exhaustion ^used hy early 
maternity weakens the constitution of women in the early child-bearing period and reisers 
diem more susceptible to the disease than their younger sisters, and that becaiue the afflicted 
women die earlier than men, the female ratio becomes less after the middle ages. The 
proporhons of the afflicted males and females per lOO.OTO of each sex at each decennial 
age-period in the last three censuses are shown in the diagram below: — 
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The proportion of both males and females is practically negligible in infancy and wly 
childhood, but it mcreases progressively as the age advances, and the maximum is reached 
in the case oJ males as well as females at the ages of 60 and over. Young persons wi I be 
able to resist the disease better than the old folk, and even if the infection ts in the blood 
the disease mav not show itself outwardly till the constitution has become weak Utfough 
advancing age.' These are probably the causes of the progressive rise in iJic proportion of 
the afflicted as the age advances. 

273. The rapid growth of elephantiasis in recent years has engaged ^ serious 
attention of die Government of Travancore, In 1922-23 the State Medical Derartment 
tond» *‘r<^ d a survey of this disease among the school children in Sherthala Imuk and it was 
found that 22‘3 per cent, of them between the ages of 5 and Ifl were afllicted with the 
inErmily. The Public Health Department which has been organked recently has ^de 
provision in its programme of work for conducting local surveys to determine the incidence 
and intensity of the malady in diaerent parts of the State. The first of these surveys w« 
conducted in Trivandrum town last year, which has already been refen'ed^to in par^p'aph 
270 above. A special entomologist is now engaged in studying the life-history and habiU 
of the dilftfent species of the mosquito which are the carriers of filarial germ. When ms 
investigations are completed in the course of a year or so, the Public ^alth Deparlment 
will commence its programme of iweventive measures and an organized campaign against 
this frightful malady. 


Other Diseases 

274, The Medical and the Public Health departments have investigated the causes 
and nature of certain other special diseases, such as yaws, and hookworm. The results of 
the enquiry conducted by the Medical Department during the year 1924-25 showed that 
22 per cent, of the persons examined at Mallappally m Ihirovella taluk were sufiermg from 
yaws. whUe in Mavelikara 49 per cent, of the houses visited were infected and 295 out of 
the 1,245 persons residing in them had had the disease in one form or another in some 
period of their life. 

275. A hookworm survey of the State was conducted by the Public Health Depart¬ 

ment in 1930. All the 30 talub, 26 towns and 32 estates were included in the survey. 
Out of 27,791 faecal specimens examined, 25,714 positive cases were discovered with 
an average egg-count of 1,400 per c. c, 93 pea; cent, of the cases examined were found 
to be positive in the Central and Northern Divisions, 92 per cent, in the Southern 
Division and 87 per cent. In the High Range. In regard to intensity, the Southern 
Division takes the lead followed by the^ Northern. Central and High f^nge 

Divisions in order. Compararively higher incidence and intensity was observed in the 

coastal regions than in the interior. The average egg-count was practically the same 

among males and females. The incidence of the disease was found to be the hi^h^st 
among Government servants and then in a descending order among merchants and business¬ 
men, doctors, labourers, agriculturists, landlords and householders, students and persons 
wi^ no occupation, vakils and clergymen. In March 1931 a treatment campaign was 
started by a staff of three Assistant Surgeons and six Sub-Assistant Surgeons to whom the 
v^ole State was apportioned In small units to he taken up in succession. In the course of 
about six months the campaign was completed in 13 taluks, when as nmny as 71,285 persons 
were treated. The work has since been suspended temporarily, but it will soon he revived 
ivilh renewed vlgotr and extended throughout the Slate. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Infirm per 100,000 of the total population at each of the last five oensuses 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

(o) Infirm per 100,000, and {b) female infirm per 1,000 males, at certain a^e-periods 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Age dietFibution of 10,000 infirm of each sex 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE III—{concluded) 
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CHAPTER VIII 
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OCCUPATION 

276. For purposes of the preseot census occupations have been divided into four 
classes, twelve sub^lassest fifty-five orders and 195 groups. The classes and sub-classes 
and the number of orders and groups in eacK sul>chss are given below:-^ 






OrJffK Givih|j« 


A. tif rttiff itmtcrinU 


B. PrcpamtiTici and (if tnatcxEal 


{ 


C, Public fidmiJiii$ErAtkiu ftud IlbenLi oru 


n. Mi^^Eliaruviuu 


1. fiixploittttloa of ansnuftls und vcffllndoti 
II. Rxploitadon or 

ni, Indiin^r^ 
ly. ^rurtsport 
V* Trade 

VL Pnblie foTcc 
VIC PuUlc adRitLnSsitr^liDti 
V111> Profcii^loDi and II boml ari« 

IX. I'crwiiw UtIiij? oil ttkdr lEIOCWic 

X. Domc^ic s&rrfco 

XI. iBsneiftientJj dwjfbed OOeiipalJnii^ 

XU. UEk|>roductii'v 


hU 
21? U 

4^^100 
111 1^114 
NS-IS2 

IS3-1SS 

I 6S.l$t 

ISB 

IS^IST 

lSi^-l1?l 


The classes and sub-dasses are the same as those at the last census. The number 
o( orders has been reduced frotn 36 to 55 by amalgamating Orders 4 and 5 of the last 
census. Order 3 has been altered from ' mines ' to * metallic minerals' and Order 4 
from * quarries of hard rocks’ to ‘ non-metal|ic minerals^ ‘ which now includes also Order 5 
of the last census (Salt, etc.). Several important changes have been made in the groups. 
Some have been split up and some others have been combined. For eicample, group 3 
of 1921 (Agents, managers of lands, estates, etc.) has been broken up into'groups 2 
(Estate agents and managers of owners), 3 (Estate agents and managers of Government 
includmg officers of ihe Departments of Agriculture, l^nd Reccu'ds, and Scttleraent), and 4 
(Rent collectors, derb, etc.). Similarly, groups 6 and 7 of 1921 (Growers E special 
pr^ucts and market gardening) have been expanded into groups 9-16, separate groups 
being assigned to cinchona, coconut, coffee, ganja, pan-vine, rubber, tea, market gardeners 
flower and fruit growtfs. The present groups 29 to 34 comprising different metallic 
minerals, such as gold, iron, ett^, were all included b group 21 in 192f, and the present 
groups 35 to 41 dealing with different non-metallic minerals in groups 22 and 23 at the 
last census. Group 75 of 1921 (Manufacture of tobacco, opium, and ganja) has now 
been split up into groups 78-80. Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving which formed 
^oups 26 and 27 in 1921 have been combined into group 43, groups 30 and 31 of 1921 
into the present group 45 (Rope, twine and string, and other fibres), groups 31 to 35 of 
1921 have been reclassified as groups 46 and 47, groups 52 to 54 and 57 of 1921 have 
now become group 65, groups 60, 63 and 64 have been amalgamated into group 70 
groups 66. 69 and 70 into group 81, groups 85 to 89 into group 90, groups 94 and 95 
into groujo 95, groups 98 and 99 into group 98, groups 102 and 103 into group 100 and 
so on. Managers and emdoy^s of places of public entertainment who were included in 
group 101 of Ordor 18 in 1921 (Miscellaneous and undefined industries) now farm 
183 rf Ord«; 49 (Le««. .„d .cW.), SimMy. wi«d,, 

luve b.» taken nul of'Uiiproductire Btonp in Sub-clw, Xll. nnd included b nronp [81 

of Sub-class Vlll (rrofessions and liberal arts). 

277. Four columns were provided b the eDUmeration schedule for recordinc infor. 
mation atout the occupations of persons. The main instructions issued by the Census 
Commissioner for India as to the filling up of these columns were as follow 

“ Cotamn 9 (W or^r or jepenJant )^Enter ‘ earner' or ‘dependant.' A woman 
who does house work is a dependant, so is a son who worb in the fields hut does not 
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earn separate wages. A cultivator culdvatiog as a prindpal occupation is an earner. 
Only those women and cKiidren will be shown as earners who hdp to augment the family 
income. A woman who looks after her house and cooks the food is not an earner but a 
dependant. But a woman who collects and seJIs firewood or cowdung is thereby adding to 
the family income, and should he shown as an earner. A boy who somedmes looks dter 
his falha'*s cattle is a dependant, but one who Is a regular cow-herd and earns pay as such 
In cash or in kind is an earner. ” 

*' Co/umn W {Principal occapalicn o/ actual {tfof^ers)--£nter the principal means 
of livelihood of all persons who actually do work or carry on business, whetner pa'sonally 
or by m<ans of servants, or who live on house-rent, pension, etc. Enter the eocact occupa¬ 
tion and avoid vague terms such as ‘ service' or * writing ‘ or ‘ labour.' If a person 
makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as * maker and seller * of them. Persons 
temporarily out of employ should be shown as following their previous occupation.'' 

“ Column I / (5u&sfdmrj/ occupaliort of actual taorli^rs) —Enter here any occupa¬ 
tion which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to (hear principal 
occupation. Where a man has two occupations the principal one is that on which he 
relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his income. 

“Dependants who assist in the work of the family and contribute to its suj^rt 
should be shown as dependants in colum 9 and under subsidiary occupation in column IT. 
Thus a woman who keeps house lor her husband is a dependant and entered as such in 
column 9, but has a subsidiary occupation (column 11) of house-keejnng. It may be 
assumed, as a rough and ready rule, that boys and girls oyer the age cd 10 who actually 
do field labour or tend cattle are adding to the beome of thek family and should, therefore, 
be entered in colum 10 or 11 according to whether they earn pay of not.** 

“Co/umn 12^ {Industry in uthich employed) — For manageiy, clerks, operatives or 
workmen employed b a factory m' by any person employing bdustiy fill up the nature of 
the industry, i. e., biscuit making, coal mbbg. In mis column only persons working in 
organized Industries will be entered. Thus a carpenter employed by a furniture manu¬ 
factory will be entered ‘carpenter* m column 10 and ‘furniture making* in column 12. A 
village carpenter working at home or a jobbing carpenter working for his own hand must 
not appear in column 12 at all. Agricultural labourers should only be entered in this 
column when they are emjjoyed b some special branch of agriculture, or other industry 
involving agriculture bcidentally or when they are employed by some person or company 
practising agriculture on an extensive scale. In the former case the name of the particular 
industry will be entered, e. g., ‘dairy larming,' ‘horse hreedbg b the latter the entry 
will he ‘agriculture,* 

Educated unanploynmi- —A special enquiry was conducted at the present census 
as to the extent of unemployment among the educated. Elsewhere was the enquiry con¬ 
fined to persons educated in English; but in this State it was also extended to persons who 
had passed examinatbus in the vernaculars. A specbl schedule was prepared for this 
purpose contabmg columns for the entry of the name and caste of the person, place 
of residence, father*s profession, age, period of un^ployment, university and other 
examinations passed and the employment for which he is fitted by his education This 
schedule was distributed by tbe enumerators to all persons literate tn EnglisK or 
vernaculars, who were wishful for employe at and had not obtained the employment for 
which their education had fitted them. The filled-up schedules were subsequently collect¬ 
ed by them and returned to the census office where the results were tabulate. 

276. Id 1921 tbe population was divided into workers and dependants, tbe former 
including not only persons who earned wages but also those wbo regularly asshted ihc 
earners and thereby added to the family income without actually earning wages. At the 
present census a distinction has been made between these two classes of workers, the 
former being treated as earners and the latter as working dependants. By this innovallon 
the population has been divided into earners, workbg dependants and non-working 
dependants. ITe first two toother correspond to the workers and the last to the depend¬ 
ants of the 1921 census, Non-worldng dependants are those who neither work and earn 
wages nor assist the earners and add to the family income. Boys and girls at school oT 
college are. for example, non-working dependants, and so also are the old and the infirm 
who are unable to work and the unemj^oyed persons who are not engaged on any occujsa- 
tion either as wage earners or as their helpers. 
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Another importanl difference is that at the ]ast census woflters and dependants 
were shown separately for each occupation, whereas at the present census fanners and 
working dependams oidy have been thus recorded separately and not the non-^bng de^nd- 
ants who aVe supported by the workers. The entire population (earners, wor^g dependants 
and non-woricing dependants) supported ^ea^ occu^ion could not therefore, be kno^ 
from the returns of the present census. The figures of toul non-worbng dependants have, 
however, been obtained by deducting from the aggregate population Ihe totals of earners 
amd working dependant and are pven at the Kead ci Imperial Tabie A, 

In 1921 there was no definite instruction as to whether women engaged <m ho^e- 
keeping should be returned as workers or dependants and it is not posssible to say m ^ich 
dais diey were included In that census. For the present census tw Imperial tJode has 
laid down that a woman who keeps house for her husband should be sho^ as a working 
dependant and her occupation as house-keeping. In a subsequent circular tssm^ by the 
Census Commissioner for India it has been pointed out that, as lh«c lano head of house¬ 
keeping' in occupation list, persons earning a livelihood by house-keeping should be 
shown under '■domestic service.'' but that only those women who do actual manual work 
at houserkeeping should be so shown and that women who only superintend should be 
shown as non-working dependants. In this State, large numWs of housewives do acfeal 
manual work and they have been recorded as working dependants under domestic service. 
This procedure, as we shall see later on. has contributed to the swellmg up of the number 
under this head far above that recorded at the last census. 


279. The returns under industry in column 1 2 d the schedule of the present census 
do not correspond to the information collected on the special industrial schedule at the 
previous two censuses. In 1911 industrial establishments containing twenty or more 
rmploy^s were brought under this enquiry. In 1921 the scope of the enquiry was extend- 
ed aiid made to cover all tuduatrial cslabli^ltmenU in which tensor more persons were 
employed. In 1931 the instructions first issued by the C^sus Lommissioner for ndia 
were that alt persons working in organiaed industries should be entered m column ol 
the schedule. In the course of the preliminary emira^alion doubts arose as to the exact 
dekmtion of the terra "organized industry,” and it was decided at the Conference of 
Census Superintendents held in Delhi on January 7 and B. 1931, under the presidency of 
the Census Commissioner for India, that to constitute a case of organized mdustry the 
minlmura number of persons required was three — one paying the wage and two others 
working lor wages simultaneously, but that this minimum would apply only when the wage 
paver was also working himself, and that if he did not work, one wage payer and thr^ 
workmen would be the minimum under the definition giwn. If U had been possible 
to give effect to the decision of the conference, the returns would have included 
all industrial establishments in wHch three or more persons were working, of whom 
at least two would be receiving wages. It has not been possible to do so m this 
Slate, because the preliminary enumeration was completed by about the 15lh of Janu^y 
1931* i e., widun a week after the date ol the conference. The instructiona to the 
enum^atow here were that only persons working in organized industries should be entered, 
that is to say, only those persons who were employed by other ^sons or by a company 
or firm and paid wages for the work they did. and who worked in company with others 
similarly paid. The enumerators understood these instruclions to mean that particulars 
should be recorded only of persons working in mdgstries conducted on facto^ s^e of m 
plantations of lea, rubber and other special crops cultivated on estate scale. For the above 
reasons the industrial returns of this State are not strictly comparable with those of other 
parts of India nor with those of the previous two censuses in this State itself. But they 
certainly afford material to gauge the progress in the development of factory industries and 
the cultivation of tea and rubber. 


280. Jnstructbns as regards the entry of the exact kind of labour or service, the 

nature of the goods made or sold, etc., appear to have been clearly understood by the 
enumerators. Very few entries of vague terms like ‘labour or 'service' or 'shop-keeping' 
have been noticed !n the schedules, and there is hardly any room to suspect the accuracy 
die returns of principal occupations except in the case of the entries under Sub-class Xl, 
which includes manufacturers, businessmen, contractors, mechanics, labourers and 
worsen otherwise unspecified, and cashio's, clerks and other employes in unspecified 
offices. The extent of the accuracy of the occupation returns can more or less be judged 
from tiie numbers recorded under the above Sub-class. A labourer does not always 
stick to a particular kind of work. He will lake up any work which is available and it 
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is sot uqusurI to Bad a man engaged in agricultural tabotn' in one season, in road work 
in an<^cr> in canning loads at certain times, and in diverse odier kinds of labour as 
necessity and occasions artse. The labourer himself may not know from which item he 
derives the largest income and the enumerator will naturally he obliged to put him down 
as an unspecified labourer. Tlie entire elimination of such labourers from the census 
return is, therefore, impracticable. But any reduction in the numbers of unspecified 
labourers, manufacturers and other businessmen from the figures recorded at the previous 
census must be regarded as an indication of greater accuracy in the returns. Viewed 
in this tight the present census can claim to be more accurate than the previous one, because 
the numbers returned under Sulvclass XI dropped from 205,723 in 1921 to 118.082 
in 1931. 


Another possible source of error in the occupation returns is in regard to the 
subsidiary occupations of principal earners and working dependants. A person who 
follows more than one occupation may somgilimes find it difficult to decide from which he 
derives the largest Income. In such cases the entries regarding the principal and sub¬ 
sidiary occupdons may not always he correct Mistakes may also occur in recording die 
subsidiary occuptions, if a person who has more than one such occuption is unable to 
decide which is the most important of them. 

281. The distinction that has been made between earners, working dependants 
and non-working dependants Is so intricate and subtle that owing to the lack o| a clear grasp 
of the underlying prmciples on the part of the enumerators, persons who should have been 
included in one class might have got into another. This mi^t have happened particuiarly 
in the case of worldog and non-working dependants. According to the instructions issued 
on the subject, one who regularly assists an earner in his work without receivmg wages 
is a working dependant, but one who merely renders a little occasional help is only a non¬ 
working dependant. The difficulty of deciding whether one is a working or non-working 
dependant must have puzzled many an enumerator, especially in regard to women engaged 
in house-keeping. The rule laid down is that a woman who does actual manual work 
at house-keeping is a wm'king dependant, while one who merely superintends the work 
is a non-workuig dependant. In many middle-class families the housewife may have a 
servant to assist her in her household duties, but she will invariably have to do a portion 
of the manual work herself and at the same time superintend the work of the servant. 
Such women might have been included in either worlang or non-working dependants. 


282. As regards the principal occupations recorded, there is one item the accuracy 
of which one cannot vouch for, and that is the cultivation of coconut. In this State 
rice and coconut are the two principal crops of the ordinary cultivators. Invariabfy each 
individual farmer culdvates both the crops, and ft is hardly possible to say whether one 
should be treated as a rice of coconut cultivator. It is quite likely that persons who 
should have been included in group 10 (coconut cultivator) have been brought under 
group 5 (cultivating owners) or 6 (tenant cultivators), and pfce versa. 

Subject to the limitations and exceptions described above occupational figures 
recorded at the present census may be regarded as approximately correct. 


283. The statistics discussed in this chapto' are set forth in the following 
Imperial Table X. Occupation or means of livelihood. 


tables;— BercMneatsi 
ttatliilQ. 


Part f. State Summary. 

Fart If. Distribution by administrative division 

Part 111. Distribution by natural division. 

Part IV. Distribution by religion. 

Imperial Table XI. Occupation of selected castes, tribes or races. 

„ Xll. Part 1. Educated unemployment by class. 

Part II. Educated unemploment by degree. 

Subsidiary Table I. (A) Number of earners (principal occupation) and working 
. dependants per 10,000 of the total populaHon. 

^B) Number of earners (subsidiary occupation) per 10,000 of 
the total population, 
ax 
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Subsidiary Table 11. Ditb'lbutioa o| occupation by sub-classes in administrative 

and natural divisions. 

„ |[. (A) Earners (principal occupation and working dependants). 

(B) Earners (subsidiary occupation). 

„ 111, Occupation of females by sub-classes, selected orders and 

groups. 

IV. Selected occupations giving figures for 1921 and 1931. 

,, V. Occupation of selected castes. 

VI. Special statistics for Railways, the Post Office, Telegyapli 
and Irrigation departments, 

„ VII. Distributiou of industries, persons employed and ratios per 

mille of womfo and children to other operatives 

„ VIll. Number of persons employed in industry as compared 

with previous figures. 


284. Of tbe total population of 5,095,973 in this Stale 1,477,388 are earndrs, 
929,906 are working dependants, and 2,668,679 are non-working dependants. The 
corresponding proportions are 29 per cent, 18 2 per cent, and 52'8 per cent, respectively. 
For comparison with the figures of 1921 the first two iteau must betaken together,because 
in that census earners and working dependants were included under workers. The 
proportions of workers and dependants in 1921 were 37 per cent, and 63 per cent, 
respectively of ^e total population, and the corresponding proportions in 1931 are 47*2 
per cent, and 52'8 per cent. The increase in the proportion of workers by over 10 
per cent, has been contributed mainly by domestic service. The workers (earners and 
working dependants) in different sub-classes of occupations and tl» proportion of each 
sul^class to the total of all sub-classes in 1921 and 1931 are shown in the marginal state¬ 
ment and the following diagram. It will be seen From the statement that there has been 
a general increase in the working population engaged in most of the occupations during 

the past decade. Sub¬ 
class I consists essen¬ 
tially of agricultural 
workers. Hunters and 
fishers included in this 
suh-class form only a 
small minority. The 
population engaged in 
agriculture and allied 
occupations has increas¬ 
ed from 666,649 in 
1921 to 941,777. an 
increase of nearly of 50 
per cent. This large 
increase is due chieify 
to the breaking-up of 
mafu makkathayam 
families by the partition 
of die common proper¬ 
ties into individual 
shares. The pheno¬ 
menal increase in the 
numbers engaged in 
domestic service from 
7.856 m 1921 to 716,276 in 1931 is, as Has been already pointed out in paragraph 276 
above, to be attributed to the inclusion in this category of women doing manual work at 
house-keeping at the present census and their ombsion from the returns of die ivorking 
population at tbe last census. 1 he heavy fall in tbe number of persons who have 
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insufficiently described ikelr cKcupation from 205.725 to H8|082 is an mdication of 
ihe greater accuracy m the occupational returns of this census. 
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283. Taking llie working population of 1931, it is seen that 39 per cent, of them 
are engaged in agriculture, pasturage, hunting and fishing; about 1 5 per cent, m Industrie?; 
a little less than two per cent, in transport; about seven per cent. In trade; a little over 
three per cent, in public administration and professions; nearly 30 per cent, in domestic 
service; and the rest in unspecibed and other miscellaneous occupations. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the people of this State. Out of nearly 942,000 returned under 
Sub-class 1 (Exploitation of animals and vegetation) about 900,000 are engaged in 
agriculture proper and stock breeding. Industry comes next to agriculture in the order 
of importance, but out of 351,000 persons engaged in industrial occupations as many as 
326,000 or more than 93 per cent, are cottage workers and only about seven per cent, 
are engaged in organized or factory industries excluding lea and rubber. 

The proportion of the numbers returned under domestic service to the total workers 
ol all kinds has increased from 0*5 per cent, in 1921 to about 30 per cent, in 1931. 
It is ^is rise that has contributed to tiie fall in the corresponding pro^tions in other 
occupations in spite of the increase in the actual number of workers. The comparison 
of the ratios worked out on this basis for 1921 and I93i is ^ictly not correct. T^e 
correct position would have been revealed by the comparative ratios of the population 
supported by each occupation, (earners and working as well as non-working dependants) 
to the aggregate population, but such a comparison could not be instituted because the 
figures of non-worlang dependants supported by each,occupation have not been collected 

In this census. 
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286 Tke marginal table shows the proportion oj workers (earners and working 

dependants) and non-worker $ {non-working dependants) per 1,000^ of each sex in Tra- 

^ vancorc, other Stales 

and provinces from 
which figures have 
heeti received for the 
present cetisiis* Taking 
the male population 
it 13 seen that Gwdior 
stands Erst with the 
largest volume of em¬ 
ploy menl, more than 
66 per cent, being 
returned either 
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Beng^ U die only province which is worse than Travancore which hfls nearly 50 
cent, of her male populalioii engaged in some occupation or other. In rc^d to female 
employment Travancwc appears to head the list, but if the women W'ho have been rctunied 
as working dependants under domestic service (681,7)6) are excluded, the number of 
female workers per 1,000 drops to 177 and Travancore then takes a place above 
and below all oiher provinces as in the case of male employment. Lnempoymenl hom 
among males and females is, therefore, greater in Tra^ncore than in most other States^ and 
provinces. Probably Cochiii is no better, but Coebtn figures have not been received. 
Bengal is die only province which has mote unemployment than Travancore. 

267. It will he interesting to see how Travancore emnpar^ with Western 
countries in regard to the emjdoyment ol the population, in Great Britain occu^tion is 

recorded only of the population of 12 years 
and over. The proportion of workers and 
non-worker a acet^ding to die census of 1921 
in Great Britain and the corresponding 
proportions in Travancore in the present 
census are noted in the margin. The propm*- 
tion of the unemployed In Travancore is^ a 
little over half of what it is in Great Britain. 
In the United States the population o[ 10 
years and over alone is included in the 
occupation returns. The proportions of 
census of 1930 in the United States, and 
the corresponding proportions for Travancore 
are shown in the margin. As reprds employ-* 
ment among males the United States is 
somewhat better than Travancore, hut in the 
case ol females nearly 76 per cent, are un¬ 
employed in the United States as again^ 36 
per cent, in Travancore. It must he remem* 
bered that the employed women in Tra¬ 
vancore include a large number of house¬ 
keepers doing manual work. Such women 
are probably not counted as employed in 
Great Britain or the United States, 
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286. Workers include earners and working dependants in the present census and 
correspond to the actual workers recorded in the previous ones, and non-workers arc the non- 

_____ working dependants in the 

present census and corTes* 
pond to the dependants in 
the previous ones. The 
ratios of the total workers 
and non-workers and of 
the workers in different 
sub-cI asses of occupations 
to 10,000 of the aggregate 
population at the last d^ee 
censuses are given m the 
marginal table. The fall 
in die proportions does not 
necessarily mean a 
decrease in the actual 
numbers. At best it only 
indicates that the increase 
in the numbers employed 
has not kept pace with the 
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increase in the population. 
Taking, for exan^le, industry, it is seen that the numbers employed in it increased 


from 288,947 in 
per ! 0,COO of 


1911 to 328,093 in 1921 

the population decreased from 


and to 351,076 in 1931. but the ratio 
643 to 619 and 689 respectively. In 
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5ub-clas£ 1 (Exploitation o( animals and vegetatioi)) the ratio has risen during the 
last decade, which means that the workers in this sub>cla$s have increased faster than 
the genera] popdation, and so also in the case of workers in Sub-class 11 (Exploita¬ 
tion of minerals^ and in Sub-class VU (Public administration) during the last two 
decades. The abnormal rise in the ratio of workers in Sub-class X (Domestic service) in 
1931 is, as has already been pointed out, due to the inclusion of women engaged in house¬ 
keeping. The variations in the proportions of non-workers and workers in all occupations— 
the figures given in the first two horizonta] lines at the head of the above marginal table — 
show at first sight that there was an appreciable increase in unemployment during the 
decade 19)1-1921 and a large fall in the next. But actually there was only a very 
slight decrease in the last decade, as we shall see presently, and even this may be due to 
inaccuracies in enumeration in 1921. To make the figures strictly comparable the working 
dcpendanb under domestic service should be added to the non-workers. The number of 
working dependants under domestic service per 10,000 of the population in 1931 is 1,368 
and with the addition of this figure the proportion of non-workers in 1931 rises to 6,644. 
The increase in population during the intercensa] period is generally in the age-group 0-10 
and children under 10 will ordinarily be non-workers. If the ratio of children under 10 
per 10,000 of the population is deducted from the non-workers, we may get a more or 
less correct idea of the variation in the volume of unemployment. The proportions of non- 
workers will then be as follows :— 



isii 

lU&l 

1U31 

Non-workers of all ages 

5,853 

6,299 

6,644 

Children under 10 years 

2.698 

2,680 

3,042 

Nun-workers excluding children 

under 10 years 

3J57 

3,619 

3,602 


There was an increase of 462 unemployed persons per 10,000 of the population in 
1921 over the proportion in 1911 and a nominal decrease of 17 per [0,000 in 1931. If 
1921 figures he left out owing to their unreliability, the increase in the unemployed between 
1911 and 1931 is 445 per 10,000 of the population. The question of unemployment 
will receive a more detailed treatment in a later paragraph. 


289. 

dependants 


We have already seen that the 
is an mnovation introduced at 




diftmction between corners and working 
the present census. The earners number 

i,477488 and 


the working 
dependants 

929,906. The 
distribution of 
these in the 
various sub¬ 
classes and the 
proportion of 
working dqiend' 
ants to 1.000 
earners ate 
shown in the 
marginal table. 
For every 1,000 
earners there 

are 629 wwlfing dependants. The highest ratio is amongst persons engaged in domestic 
service, among whom there are 36.842 working dependants per 1,000 earners. We are 
now familiar with the cause of this very large ratio. Of other occupations, industrv sup* 
ports the largest [H'oportion of working dependants, eiz„ 277 per 1 ,OOC) earners, and next 
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to >t come agriculture and unspecified occupations, each with 149 working dependants per 
t,000 earners. In other occupations the ratio is wdl below 10 per cent These ratios 
afe represented graphically in the following diagram. 


Diagram *> - showiag the j>roj»rJion of wording depcBdanii to eanwrs, 
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Of the total working dependants, 75 per cent, are engage^ in domestic service, )3 
per cent, in agriculture and 8 per cent, in indu^y. The remaining four per cent, are dlstri* 
buted among die other occupations. In the case of earners 35’5 per cent, are employed 
in agriculture and allied occupations, I8'6 per cent. In industry, 9‘7 per cent, in trade, 7 in 
unspecified occupations, 3'7 in professions and liberal arts, 1 '3 in domestic service and 
1*1 in public administradon. Agriculture naturally heads the list, fallowed by industry, 
both together accounting for 74 per cent, of the total earners, 


290. Out of 
principal occupation 
%7 have a subsidiary occupation 

Ffirnef* inrVA <a!*'u/niJ» ii 


10,000 of the population 4,724 are workers, (. e., earners having a 
and working de^ndants who assist them, and out of 4,724 workers 
. iTie actual number of persons following one oT other 
of the various occupations as subsidiary 
is given in Imperial Table X and the 
proportional distribution in Subsidiary 
Table [ B. Tlie figures lor difierent 
sub-classes are extracted in the margin. 
Out of the total number of earners with 
a subsidiary occupation, nearly 54 per 
cent, have agriculture as a subsidiary 
field of employment. In a country where 
apiculture Is the occupation of the majo¬ 
rity of the people and wh«^e investment 
in land is considered to be the safest 
method of ulilmng one's surplus money, 
it is no wonder that agriculture is a 
subsidiary occupation of a large proportion of per^ns having some other principal means 
of livelihood. Next to agriculture is domestic service the most favoured suUidiary occupa- 
Kon. Nearly 30 per cent, of earners having a subsidiary occuplion fall in this category 
and most of them are naturally women, there being 144,735 women against 3,521 men or 
roughly *^1 women for every man. Industry pves subsidiary employment to 68 persons 
and trade to 40 per 10,000 of the total population and they form about 7 and 4 per cent, 
respectively of the total earners having a subsidiary occupation. The proportions for other 
occupations are too small to deserve notice. 
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From the above Rtar^al t^ble [t wilj be seen that 516 out of 10,000 or over 5 
cenL of the total population, who are engaged in some principal occupation other than 
agriculture, have betaken themselves tO' agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. This may 
be regarded as the proportion of non-agriculturists following a subsidiary agricultural 
occupation. It would have been interesting to know what proportions of agriculturists 
follow non-agricuitural subsidiary occupations, but this information is not available because 
the compilation of the table relating to it was abandoned as a measure of economy. 


divisions 


The occupational distribution of the population in administrative and natural Oecupattoiuil 
is shown in Subsidiary Table II A. The figures relating to important 
-- - ____ _, sub-classes are given in snd asiujsi 


the margin, The most 
noteworthy features of 
these figures are the com-* 
paradvely low proportion 
of dependants and the very 
high proportion of earners 
ID agricultwe and allied 
occupations {Sub-class 1) 
in the High Range Oivision 
where, as we have seen 
in earlier chapters, the 
population is employed 
mostly in tea and rubb^ 
^tates. Of die divisions 
in the plains, the Central 
has the least proportion 
of noD-working dependants 
and the highest proportion 
of amcuhural earners, and 
the Northern Division has 
prc^jortlonately mofe agricultural earners than the Southern, In alt other occurations, 
particularly in industry, ^ansport, trade and public administration, the Southern Division 
takes the lead, followed in order by the Central, Northern and High Range Diviaions, 
The pri^rtion of earners in domestic service in the High Ranp is less than one-Ahd of 
wliat it is in other divisions, which shows that women in the High Range are generally 
engaged In some wage-eaming occupation in addlKoo to house-keeping, 

292, As regards the natural divisions it will be seen from the marginaj statement 

that, as is to be expected, 
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the Highland has the 
lowest proportion of de¬ 
pendants and the highest 
proportion of agricultural 
liners, and the propor- 
don of the latter is higher 
in the Midland than in 
the Law land. In the 
case of all other important 
occupadoDS the Lowland 
has higher proportions of 
earners than the otha- 
divisions. This is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in the 


case of industry and trade. The proportion of mdustrial workers in the Lowland is nearly 
three times that in either of the other diviaons, and the proportion in the case of trade in 
the former division is nearly double that in the Midland and more than double of what it la 
in the Highland, 
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DiitributlQii of 
occuoAtlom In 
raral aiul 
urban areni^ 


The diagram below sbow5 graphscally tbe proportions 
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293. TKe nineteen municipal towns alone are treated as urban area and the rest of 
the Stale as ruraJ m (his paragraph. Eight per cent, of the aggregate population live in 
towns and the remaining 92 per cent, in rural parts. But we see from the marginal table 

__ that only seven per cent, of 

the total earners are found in 
towns, Evidentfy, there ta 
more unemployment in urban 
than In rural area. Towns 
natural t y contain proportionately 
less agricuftura] population than 
the rural area and this is seen 
from the fact that the percentage 
of agricultural workers in towns 
is less than half of what it 
should be on the basis of 
population. In industry the 
percentage ol workers in towns 
IS only sli^tfy less than theif 
due share, Travancore has 
very few factory industries 
concentrated in towns. The 
large majority of the industrial 
pulation are cottage workers and they are found in urban as much as in rural areas, 
omestic service is in the same position aa industry. The earners in this occupation are 
distributed in towns and rural parts almost proportionately to their respective population. 
In all other occupations towns can claim distinctly larger percentages of earners than they 
are entitled to. More than 60 per cent, of the public force and over 50 per cent, of the 
sons living on their income are congregated in towns. In public administration towns 
ave four and a half times, in professions and liberal arts three and a half times, in transport 
three times and in trade twice the number ol earners they should have according to 
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their pof^ab’on. In unproductive occupations towns get nearly twice their share. TTie 
diatribution of occupations in rural and urban areas is eiJiIbited in die following diagram. 
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294. 
Part IV. 


The stadsrics dealt with in this paragraph are taken from Imperial Table X— DtstribuUoa of 
The proportional figures for important occupations are given in the marginal 
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statement. The ratio 
of non-worlcing de- 

S ndants is less among 
indus than among 
Christians or Muslims, 
and conversely the ratio 
of workers is higher 
among the former than 
among the other two. 
In agriculture the 
Christians have the 
largest proportion of 
workers and they are 
closely followed by 
them. In industry 
and among the 
of the Muslims. In 


ihe Hindus, while the Muslims are very much behind both of 
the first place is held by the Hindus, the Muslims stand second 
Christians the ratio of earners is only a little ^ over half that 
transport and trade the Muslims are employed in larger proportion than the other two 
communities and the Christians larger than the Hindus. The ratio of workers in 
transport is 108 for Muslims, 82 (or Christians and 66 for Hindus, and the corresponding 
ratios for trade are 684, 301, and 244 respectively. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter that Muslims are largely traders, Tlw_ occurational figures bear out this fact. 
In public administration and professions the positii^ of the communities is the reverse of 
what it is in transport and trade. Here the Hindus lead, the Christians follow them 
and the Muslims come last Of 10,000 Muslims only !0 are engaged in public 
administration and 87 in professions and liberal arts, the ratios for Christians arc 19 
and (06 and for Hindus 43 and M7 respectively. Muslim women are generally 
confined to thdr home and hence we find a target proportion ol them engaged m domest' 
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^^rvice than the if sisters of iJie other commuaitics. These special features of occupatiooaJ 
distributioii in the inaia religions are represented in the follow'ing diagram. 


fHagram G4 — stlowLag the rtumher af werbenf In eattl sub^las.^ 
p^r mille or iU ^ub^lasses in each main reJlgloo. 
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ODcup&tiona of 295* Imperial Table XI contains the statistics showing the occupahons of selected 
elected cutes. Hindu castes* Anglo-Indians and Europeans, and Subsidiary Table V gives the propor¬ 
tional bgures^ In the case of the Hindus the traditional occupations of the castes are also 
shown as far as possible^ and the tables show to what extent they are giying up their 
traditional occupations and betaking thcmseivcs to other professions. Thia tendency, 
though tabooed by orthodox caste rules* is growing rapidly under the stress of economic 
necessity. Caste principles are conveniently shelved in the struggle for existeace. Taking 
the Hit^us as a ^ole, more tlian half their number are unn-woryng dependants including^ 
children and others who do not do any work at alL Among certain castes, particularly 
those who are advanced in education, the proportions of absolute dependants are higher. 
For example, among Brahmans the proportion is nearly 55 per cent, and among Nayara 
it is 54 per cent. On the other hand, among the depressed and backward classes the ratio 
of dependants is less than half. Among Pulayas it is 49 per cent., among Kuravas 47 per 
cent., among Vannans 41 per cent, and among Parayas (Sambavar) 40 per cent. Tbe 
conclusion that may be tfrawn from these figures is that among the illiterate labourer 
classes there is less unemplojineat than among the educated higher castes. 

296. Let us now examine how far the castes are giving up their traditional occupa- 
tions. The ^atistics relating to^a few important castes are given in the margin. The [lava 

conununity has returned 
^e least proportion under 
its tradidonaJ occupy ion 
of toddy drawing. TTie 
anti'dritik campaign of 
the prohibitionists must 
have contributed to a 
decline in the numbers 
engaged in this profes¬ 
sion. But the very low 
proportion of toddy draw¬ 
ers recorded may more 
likely be due m the 
aversion of the persons 
in the profession 
to admit it. The same 

Nadar community whose 
traoitionaj occupation is, 

Jy drawing. In spite of the probable incorrectness of the retiijls if 
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the fact that large numbers of both these communities are engaged in other occupations. 

Among flavas more than 30 per cent, of the worlers are agriculturists and over 22 
per cent, are mdustrialiats, while among Nadars 34 per emit, are agriculturists and 14 
per cent, are labourers- The next noteworthy leature <4 the figures in the above marginai 
table is the very low proportion of the Brahmans lollowing their traditional occupation 
of priesthood. Only about 16 per cent, ol dte earners among them are now engaged 

in this profession, and of the remaining 64 per cent., 26 are agriculturists, 12 

are traders, nearly 15 are public administrators, and about 11 are lawyers, doctors 
and teachers, litere is no other caste which contains such high proportions of 

persons engaged in public administration, professions and liberal arts. The Ampala- 
vasis, whose traditional occupation is temple service, are, like the Brahmans, 

steadily giving up their caste profession in favour of other occupadotis. Only about 36 
per cent, of the workers are now engaged in the former and nearly 35 per cent- 
are agriculturists. Hie Niyars are not abandoning their traditional occupation (agriculture) 
as rapidly as the above mentioned communities. About 69 per cent, of their working 
population are still engaged in agriculture. Veljalas whose caste occupation, like that of 
the Nayars, is agriculture, on the other hand, have only 40 agriculturists in 100 workers, 
but as against the Nayars a larger number of them have taken to trade. Har dly five per 
cent, of the Nayar workers are traders, whereas among the VeUafas nearly three times 
that proportion are engaged in this occupation. The Vaniyan, the oil-presser, is discard¬ 
ing his ancestral profession pretty fast; not more than 36 per cent, of tlw total workers are 
now following this occupation, and of the other occupations the most favoured is trade, in 
which are engaged more than one-Jiflli of the working population. Among Thantins. the 
tree-climbers, only 50 per cent, of the workers are following the traditional occupation, 
and others have gone in chiefly for field labour and cottage industries. 38 per cent, of 
the workers among Saliyans still retain llieir traditional occupation of weaving, while 
about If) per cent, are agriculturists and 11 per cent, are traders. Among the fishermen 
castes of Arayan and V^an, 67 and 72 per cent, of the workers are now engaged m 
fishing, while among the artUan caste of Kammala, the washerman caste of Velutbadanayar 
and the labourer castes of Kurava, Paraya and Pulay-a, as much as 83 per cent, of the 
working population are engaged in their traditional occupations only. The general conclu¬ 
sion that emerges out of the above figures is that the educationally advanced castes, except 
the Nayars and Vellalas, arc abandoning their traditional occupation more rapidly than 
the backward and illiterate castes. The exception in the case of the Nayars and Vellalas 
is due to the fact that their traditional occupation is agriculture which is siill the predomi' 
nant occupation of the bulk of the population. 

297. The number of Europeaus in the State is 387 o( whom 423 are earners, 43 Oocup^tiona of 
are working dependants and 119 are non-working dependants. Of the 425 earners, 162 f 

are agents and managers of landed estates and planters, 141 are priests, ministers, nuns 
and other religious workers, 45 are lawyers, doctors, nurses, teachers, etc., 22 are owners 
and managers ol industries, 19 are commercial meo, five arc gazetted officers, five are 
employed in the public lorce and the remaining 26 are engaged in other miscellaneous 
occupations. The proportion of European female to male earners is 1 to 3. In some 
occupations, such as industry, transport, trade, public force and public admini^ation, there 
is no female earner at alt. Among agents and manageri of estates there are only two 
females as against 160 males, while in religion the proportion of female to male earners is 
3 to 4, and in the medical and teaching professions females are more than two and a half 
times the number of males. 

Out of 790 Anglo-Indians, 407 are non-working dependants, IfO are working 
dependants, and 273 or a lilde more than one-third arc earners. The professions in which 
they are chiefly engaged are transport, industry, agriculture and public administration. 

Among them female earners are only about one-fifth of the males. : 

298. Out of the female population of 2,530,900 in this State, 360,603 have been Occawtiona «r 
returned as earners, 768,167 as working dependants and 1,402,130 as non-working 
dependants. These give a ratio of 446 workers (earners and working dependants) and 

334 non-workers per 1,000 of total females. If females below 10 years and above 55 
years are excluded as being incapable of work, the ratios of workers and non-workers are 
707 and 293 per 1,000 females aged 10-55. Of the former, as many as 427 arc house¬ 
keepers who do actual manual work and if these are excluded from the calculation the 
number of females engaged in other occupations, both as earners and working dependants, 
is 260 per 1.000 females of 10-55 years of age. 
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299- The actual atuJ propofttonal hgures of female workers are given in Subsidiary 
Table HL The figures for the aub-classes of occupationSp together with those (cw 1921 p 

are set forth in the marginal 
table» Taking all occupa-^ 
linns together, wt see that 
the number of Eemale workers 
per 1,000 males has more 
than doubled itself between 
ihe last two censuses. This 
is tr^nly due to the inclusion 
of female working dependants 
engaged i n house- keeping 
under domestic service at the 
present census and their ex¬ 
clusion at the previous. In 
agriculture and allied occupa-* 
tiom (Sub-class I), in ex* 
pjoitation of min^als fSuh* 
ctas;s II) and in industry 
(Sub-class lli> the proportion 
of female workers has in¬ 
creased substantially from 
what it was at the last census- 

in public administration there was no female em^Joyed in 1921, hut now there are 25 
females per 1,000 males. In f^ofessions and liberai arts there is only a nominal increase 
of four per 1,000 males* On the other hand, there is a distinct drop in the proportion of 
female to male workers la tran^rt, trad^p unspecified and unproductive occupations. The 
fall in unspecified occupations is indicative of greater accuracy in the occupatiDnal returns 
of females. The decrease in the f^oportion of females return^ as inmates of jails, beggarSp 
vagrants, and prostitutes (Sub-class Xll) is indeed a healthy sign inasmuch as it points to 
less women being engaged in these disreputable professions. 

300. The specific occupations in which women workers are largely employed will 
be dealt with iu detail lat^- The general position may, howeverp be explained here with 
special reference to the ratio of female to male workers. The fifpiresfor the more important 

of these occupatiom are given 
in the margin- If domestic 
service is left out of considera* 
tion, agriculture emf^oys the 
largest number of women. 
Industries connected with 
ropcp twine, etc., come next, 
loll owed by trade of all sorts, 
basket m^ing, and rice 
pounding. The making of 
lace, crepcp onbroideriesp 
etc., is essentiaIty a woman*s 
industry, as can be seen from 
the very large ^oporiiou of 
female to male workers. 
Under rope, twine, etc., the 
industry that is mainly carried 

nected wdi c^r yarn, and employs nearly two and a half rimes as inany women as 
men Rice husking is anoth^ esseDlially woman s occupation, in which there are twentv 
^nule workers per evtf y male worker The other chief occupations In which more women 
*an men are engaged are the ma^ng of gur, molasses, sweetmeats and condiment 
. c^nging, washing and cleiming, Und^ mstruction there are 191 female emploW, 

C ]J300 males, the adoalnumber being 3.1 f 7 as against 1.819 in 1921, showing L increEe 
I of oyer 70 cent. This w due to ihe expansion of female education and the 
employment of women teachers in the deprtment of Public fnslrucrion. 

r Travani^e tae not kept In f^uM as those in Northern India 

.Except in some minor communities like the NampBtiri Brahman and a few sectiW of lU 
Mu.l.m. ll»y .re M (r« .. men. Among .he m.rum.bn.hi,mn commnmiie. 
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family system uader the reccDtly 
enacted social Icgislatmii several of tliem Kave become independent owners of land. The 

dStrl? of them to compete with men in 

different waits of life. Among the Uhoarer classes woman freely shares with man the 

hurdM of maintaining the family aid both are as a rule earning meinfacrs. These diverse 
conditions are reflected m the statics of the workers of the two sexes in different castes. 

rnarg:inal table gives ihe proper lion ef female lo 
1,000 male earners in some of the important castes. 
Among Brahmans ve ry few women have mdependent 
means of livelthood. They do not generally go in for 
outdoor work nor do they inherit ancestral property, and 

Wee female earners number only 99 per 1,000 males. 

Tlie Ka^lja caste consists of carpenters, smiths and 
other artisans. Their traditional occupations are such as 
are unsuited to women- Even men have not taken to 
odier occupations to any appreeiaMe extent and much less 
have women, so that in this community the proportion of 
female to male earners is only 116 to 1.000. Vejlila 
women are generally confined to their homes. They are 
housewives and not outdoor workers. The Nanj'anad 
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Vejlalas who form the bulk of the VeJIaJa community 
have conceded to thenr women the right of inheriting property, and the ownership of land 
is the main cause of their female earners being about one-fifth of the male. The I|ava 
women are engaged largely in coir yarn industry and are also landholders. The propor¬ 
tion of women to men having independent means of livelihoixj in this community is, there¬ 
fore. 330 to I..000. Nayars are chiefly agricuJturisls, Both men and women possess 
property. The women are well advanced in education and a large number ol them are 
em^oyed in Covemmmt service. These factors have raised the ratio of female to male 
earners in this community to 425 per 1,000. VannSn and Ve|udiadanayar arc professional 
washermen. Both men and wom^ are engaged in the occupation and the ratio of female 
workers is consequently high. Higher stii] is the ratio among the labourer classes such 
as Pulayan, Parayan. fCuravan and PaUan, among whom the proportion of female workers 
ranges from 538 to 792 per 1.000 males. If Nayars, liavas, and Nanjanad Vel|ajas who 
are marumakkaihayam coi^^unitics are excluded from consideration, the pro|^ition of 
female lo male earners in different castes varies according to their social status. Among 
Brahmans, the highest caste in tlw social scale, there are hardly ten female earners per ] 00 
males, among the ardzans the ratio is about 12 to TOO, among washermen 50 to 100, and 
among the labourers, especially the PaUan, as much as 80 to 100. Tlie lower ihe social 
status of a caste, the greater is the number of women working for their own livelihood. 

Taking the religions separately, it is seen 
from the marginal figures that the fundus 
have the hij^est proportion of female to male 
earners, (383 to 1,000) the Christians the 
lowe$tt (214 to I^000)p atxi the MusIiid& occupy 
an intermediate position (251 to 1,(X)0) 
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302. Working dep^danta are Aose who awist the earners in their occupation. In FsmaJ* w«:ilng 

some occupations male helpers preponderate, and (n some others females. TTie ratio of 
--- - - Wale to male working dependants in a few 

typical occupations is shown in the margin. 

Industry has the largest ratio, female helpers 
bemg nearly two and a half times the number of 
males. _ It is but natural that workers in small 
industries carried on at home receive more Kelp 
from women than from men. In trade the ratio is 535 females to 1.000 males and in 
agriculture it is 224 to 1,000. The above figures show that agriculturists receive the 
least UEsistaiice from women, traders more and industrialists most. 

303. So far, we have dealt widi some general aspects of the occupational distribution Sutiitics of 
of the population and we shall now proceed to discuss in detail the special features of 
certain specific occupations of importance to this State. The figures for this discussion 
have been taken from either Subsidiary Table IV or Imperial Table X. Let us begin with 
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aariculture. the cWet occupation of a large majority of the peotje. The term ' agriculture " 
is used in a wide sense. It includes l^e following groups of the dassificatjou scheme. 


Order I (a) Co/ft‘ua/fon 

Group 1. Non-cultivating proprietors talting rent in money or land. 
2. Estate agents and managers of owners. 

„ 3. Estate agents and managers of GovernmenL 

„ 4 Rent collectors, clerbi etc. 

„ 5. Culrivaimg owners. 

„ 6, Tenant cultivators. 

„ 7. Agricultural labourers. 

„ 8. Cultivators of jhum, laungya and shifting areas. 

Order J Cuifivation of speciol cropSi fruitt elc. 

Group 9, Cinchona^ 

„ 10. Coconut, 

11, Cofee. 

„ 12. Ganja. 

„ 13, Pan-vine. 

,, 14. Rubber. 

„ 15. Tea, 

16, Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers. 


Of the above 16 groups, no person has been ret^ned under ^oups 4,9 ad 12 m 
this Stale. The remaining 13 groups include a variety of agricultural interests. T^e 
landlord who docs nothing towards the cultivation of hu Irad and knows very little about 
agriculture, the paid agents and managers of private and Government farms and olScem of 
the departments of Agriculture, Land Records and Settlement and clerb and oth^s 
cmplovd in the collection ol rent, are all persons engaged m agncullme according to the 
daTsificaUon adopted for census purtxises, b the f s^se of ^e word only Aose 
who are directly concerned with culdvaUon could be brought under tbs category such as 
ordinary cultivators, (both cultivating propriett^s and l^nts), a gricul tor a labourers, 
and cultivators of shifting areas and ol s^cud crops Uere u a dass of 
who are only nominal owners of lands m this State; they have lea«d out their lands 

permanently to tenants whom they Have no ^weT to evi^ under or^nary mrcumstonces. 

mse Undlords are called jenmks and the tenants W'jrof*. /he jenmi«, strictly 
speaking, should he included in Order 50 (Persons living on then nmome) ^d it is very 
hHv l^t some of them may have been returned under tbs oup. The numbers returned 
undCT cultivatbg owners and tenant cultivators may not be absolutely correct. There are 
persons who are both cultivating as wrii as tenant cultivators and it is o ten 

SSicuh to decide whether they should be mcluded m one w die other. Similarly, it is 

not quite practicable to draw a dear line ol des^cation betwc^ ^icultu^ a^urers 

and unspecified labourers and workmen returned under group 191 . Unspecified laborers 
are inv^ably also part-time agricultoral workers, and persons who should have been 
Included with the latter may have b«n returned under the former, and nice uersn. Ihese 
discrepancies and possible inaccuracies in the figures retomed under v^ious groups of 
agricXural occupation have to be home in mind in the discussion that follows. 


304. The total number of persons returned as earners and working dependants 
under the groups constituting agriculture at the present census is 893,010 and the cor res¬ 
ponding fi^e in 1921 was 627.474. There has thus been an increase of 42 per cent 
in the category of agricultural workers. This large increase h^ been contributed by the 
rise in the number of ordinary cultivators, culdyators of special crops, and agrlculttiral 
labourers. The cause of this rise will be explained when the respective group® are dealt 
with. As has been aheady stated in paragraph 278 above, information as to the tola] 
number of persons supported by the diJerent occupations is not available, because tiiei 


CrLTITATORS 


2-13 


number ol non-worlung d^>codants has not teen recorded sedately for eacb occupalioD, 

Assuming that the proportion of workers to dependants 
now is the same as it was in 192 i, uiz., 10 to 21, the 
number of dependants of the agricuttural workers works 
out to 1,823,320. Adding to this the working popula¬ 
tion of 893,0 fO, we get the population supported by 
agriculture as 2,768,330, From the figures given in 
the margin it will be seen that the propoittioD^ of agH' 
cultural workers to the total population has risen from 
15'7 per cent, in 1921 to fZ'Sptf cent, in 1931 and 
that ol the population supported by agriculture from 51'7 per cent, to 54*3 per cent. The 
increase in the actual number of workers is seen reflected in the propcrUonal figures also. 
It is worth noting that in spile of this increase the proportion has not come up to the level 
in India as a whole;, where the population supported by agriculture was 71 per cent, of the 
total in 1921, 
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305. Non-cultivating proprietors are persons who own land but do not cultivate it. 

The transfer ol land by agriculturists to non-agriculturists will n^urally increase the 
number ol non-cultivating proprietors. These men may eitho’ live entirely on the rent they 
receive from land or it may be a subsidiary source of income to them with some other 
occupaHon as the principal means of livelihood. To gauge the extent to which the land 
passes from agriculturists to notS'agriculturists, the rent receivers relumed under principa] 
and su^idlary occupations must be considerMl. In 1921 there were 18,728 rentreceivo's 

under principal and subddiary occupation 
and in 1931 their number has increased to 
23,51S. The increase during the decade is, 
therefore, about 26 per cent. The statistics 
supplied by the Registration Department 
show that of the land which changes hands 
in a year about one-fifth passes from agri¬ 
culturists to non-agriculturists. The figures 
for the last five years are given in the margin. 

The average area that dianges hands in a 
year is 327,164 acres, of which non-a^i- 
culturists purchase 63,580 acres. In o^er 
words. 20 per cent, of the land transferred 
in a year pnw es from agriculturi^ to non-agriculturists, which must naturally increase the 
number ol non-cultivating proprietors. An increase in the latter will automatically lead 
to a proportionate increase in the number of tenant cultivators, and we find from the figures 
that it is actually so. The number of tenant cultivators returned under principsl and 
subsidiary occupations has risen from 59,288 to 74,462 which is equal to_ on increase of 
26 per cent., almost the same as the increase in the number of non-cultivating proprietors, 

306, According to the classification scheme the term ' cultivator ' includes only the g 

cultivating owner and the tenant cultivator of ordinary crops. But as far as Travancore is lo. is).' 
concerned, coconut aud pan-vine cultivators, market gardeners, fruit and llower growers 

should also be considered as belonging to this group. In Travancore these crops are culdirat- 
ed not by a special class of farmers, but by the general agriculturists engaged in the cultivation 
of other crops like rice, taFUoca, etc. Rubber and tea stand on a different footing. They 
are grown in large estates by European and Indian planters and seldom by ordinary 
cultivators. The number of cultivators excluding those of rubber and tea has increased 
from 482,254 to 551,234 or by 14 per cent, during the decade. The number returned 
under principal occupation alone has been included In these figures. If dwse returned 
under subsidiary occupHon in 1931 are also taken into account, the numl^r at this census 
rises to 784 047 which gives an increase ol ueark 63 per cent, over the figure for 1921, 

Such a large increase is primarily due to the effect of the passing of Regdations pertnilting 
the partition of tarwad poperlies of the three most important roarumakkathayaiB comm^i- 
hes. namely the Nayar. Hava and Nsnjanad Vellala, Bclore the passing of these Regulations 
die properties of the' tarwads remained intact under the management of the oldest male 
membeTof the tarwad. The junior m«nbers. though entitled to mamtenance, conld not 
claim their individual share of the common properties and would not, therefore, haw: 
appeared as earners in the census schedules. With the parbtum of the tarwad pro^a 
each member of the tarwad becomes the absolute owner of his or her share and 
therefore, have been returned as an agricultural earner. Durmg the five years ended 
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August 1930 since the passJag o( tlie Regulations. 46,644 ma^urmkliattiayam 
tarwads have partitioned dieir properties among members tiunibering nearly 
560^000, Of the indivicIiLal shale of mc^e than 2 (8*000 persons^ does not exceed 
25 cents o( land. Most of these wilt have sold away these minute bits of land and be¬ 
taken themselves to othei occupations or jomed the ranks of the unemployeds Many of 
fortunate persons who have inherited larger extent of land have probably Iwcome culti* 
valors and Ae addition of these must have contributed mainly to the increase in the number 
of cultivators retiimed at this census. 

307. If the propositiDn that the increase in ihe ntimber of cultivators is chiefly due 
to the partition of the properties of marumakkathayam famiHes is correct^ there ought to he 
a fall in the acreage of land per cultivator* Excluding the land under rubber and tea, ^e 
area under cultivation in T921 was 1,910*837 acres and this when divided by the number 
of cultivators (^2|254) gives an average area of 3'96 acres per head. In 1931 the area 
under cultivation was 2,064,693* If this is divided by ihe number of cultivators returned 
under principal occupation (551 *234), the average area per cultivator is 37 acres and iJ 
divided by tne numbers returned under principal and subsidiary occupations ( 784,047) it 
drops to 2^6 acres, a fall of nearly one-third from the figure for 1921 p as compared^ with an 
increase of 63 per cent, in the number of cultivators returned under principai and 
subsidiary occujations- 

SOB- An increase in the number of culbvalors* without a proportionate increase 

in the area under cultivationi leads to the sub¬ 
division of holdings and tends to render them 
uneconomic* The magnitude of this evil cannot 
be fully realised from ihe average acreage per 
cultivator. The very minute fractions to which 
holdings have bceii sub-divid^ as a result of the 
partitions efiected will be evident from the figures 
given in the margb which have been worked out 
from the statistics supplied by the Registration 
Department. Nearly i9 per cent- of the individuals 
got only less than 25 cents of land each* 63 per 
cent* go! less than 50 ceutSp 82 per cent less than 
one acre* 93 per cent, less than two acresp 98^6 
per cent less than five acres and only t ‘4 per cent 
more than five acres each. 
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309. A* li^ httn already stated, most of tke persons wlio received small bits of 
land may have sold away their shares and thereby some comolidatioTi of holding may 
have been bought about. Statistics re^rding the size of the holdings in general in this 
State were collected in the economic census conducted along with the population census. 
The results of this census are dealt with at length in Appendix IV. Here it will suffice 
to state Ac conclusions. It is seen that about 6 per cent, of the total holdings in this 
Stale are less than 20 cents in extent, about 11 per cent, less than 60 cents, 38 per cent, 
less than one acre, 62 per cent, less than two acres, 87 per cent, less than five acres, 
95'5 per cent, less than 10 acres and 4'5 per cent. 10 acres and over. If 10 acres is 
consioered to be the minimum size of an economic holding, only less than five per cent, of 
the holdings fall within this category. 


310. The numbers recorded as agricultural labourers under group 7 in the census 
schedule do not show their correct strength. A great many of those returned as labourers 
otherwise unspecified under group 191 will have also to be included under the category 
of agricultural labourers, but It is impossible to say what proportion of them should be so 
included. The disparity between the figures tn these two groups at the present and the 
last census, which can be seen firom the marginal statement, can only be due to a larger 

proportion of agricultural 
labourers having been 
included in the class of un- 
specified labourers at the last 
census than at the present 
For the purpose of comparing 
the figures ol the two cenauses 
the two group may, there¬ 
fore, be considered together. The total labour population has increased from 311,443 
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b 1921 to 362,885 in I93(| I. e.i 17 per cenlp, ^nd ihc nui^ibcf of labourers per 100 
cultivators returned under principal occupation has also risen from 65 to 66- The 
intreese, though «maIL indicates the tendency on the part of the cultivators to depend 
more and more on hired labourers to carry on actual cultural operations. TTie majority of 
the agricultural holdings in Travancore^ as we have already seen^ are so small that the 
cultivators can attend to ihe farming operations themselves without the help of hired 
labour. But the Travajicofe culdvator^ though his holding may only be a few centSp is, as 
a rule, a gentleman farmer. He does not (ike to soil his hand by handling a plough* 
The Nayar, the Veljaia, the llava and the Syrian Chrislbn who form the bulk of me 
farmers in this State generally want the Pulayan» the Parayan or the Kuravan to do all 
the manual work in the held for them and that is why we find here a larger number of 
agricultural labourers than the smallness of the size of the majofity of holdings warrants- 
In thi& respect Travancore differs from some provinces in Northern India as can be seen 

from the figures given in the margin. The figure 
for Travancore is the proportion of agricultural 
labourers returned under group 7 at the present 
ceusuE, and the figures for the provinces are those 
given in paragraph 212 of the India Census 
Report, f92f. The statement shows that except¬ 
ing Madras and Central Provinces and Berar, 
Travancore has a higher proportion of agricultural 
labourers to cultivators than any other province. 
Jn Assam there are only three labourers to 100 
cultivators, while tn Travancore there arc 15 times 
that nuraher. Bengal, where the average size of 
the holding is about three acres as against 2'6 
acres in Travancore, has only 19 labourers per 
100 cultivators as compared with 45 in this State. 
In Bengal the small cultivator evidently attends to 
the cultural operations him self, while in Travancore he leaves it to the members of the 
depressed classes to work for him, 

311. The cultivators of coconut and pan-vine, market gardeners, flower and fruit 
growers have been already dealt with in the foregoing paragraphs tinder general agri¬ 
culture. Coflee is a minor crop in Travancore. Very little of it is grown and only 110 
persons have been returned as engaged in its cultivation- The only si^ciaj crops of 
importance to this State are tea and rubber. The area under tea has increased from 
47,105 acres to 74,616 acres during the decade, i. e., by 56'4 per cent,, and rubber 
by 21*5 per cent, from 51,018 acres to 61,966 acres. Separate figures of the workers 
in lea and rubber gardens are not avallahje for |92t. Both together numbered f6,786 
in that year and now the number stands at 71,159 showing an increase of nearly 324 
percent. The area under tea and rubber has increased only by about ^0 per cent, 
and the increase In the working population by 324 per cent, is, therelore, abnormal. 
Great care was taken to obtain correct figures of the estate populadon at the Resent census. 
The estate schedules were specially scrutinised and all mistakes committed in copyit^ the 
entries on slips removed. Separate retiffns were also called for from theestates in connection 
with the enquiry into immigradon, and the returns that were received were found to tally 
with the corresponding enumeration schedules. The actual number of workers in lea 
and rubber gardens is even slightly more than the number shown hy the occuption 
returns. In paragrafji 123, Chapter 111, of this Report the correct number which has 
been specially compiled from the estate schedules, after correcting the possible mistakes 
in the entries, has been given as 76,119 as against 71,159 as stated above. This 
small diflerence is prohahly due to some workers in estates having been included In 
Unspecified labourers (group 191) on account ol the ambiguous entries in the occupation 
columns of the schedules. The number of workers in tea and rubber gardens^ at the 
present census could, therefore, be, under no circumstances, less than the fibres pven in 
tKc uccup^tioD table. Tlie estate populstion would bave cveji b^cni cons^idctaply^ roofe 
than that revealed by the census if norma! condiKons had prevailed. By the he^nnmg of 
1931 the economic depression had reached an acute stage, and of all commodities rubber 
suffered most. At the time ol the census hardly any rubber estate in the State had the 
full complement of the labour force it maintained before the depression- Lmgc numbers 
of coolies had been disbanded and several estates were nut on a care and maintenance 
basis. But for these circumstances 62,000 acres of rubber would certainly have had 
considerably more than 7,099 workers, the number returned at the census. 
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312. Tea and rubber, as iar as they coma wilhio the de6nilion of orgMized 
industry, wilt be dealt with In a subsequent paragraph. It may, however, be noted here 
that the number of workers returned under 62.452 in the case 

of tea and 6.838 in the case of rubber as against 64,060 and 7,099 resMCtively given 
in the occupation table. Tea is cultivated only on estate scale, and rubber mosdy ». 
The ditference between the two sets of figures mentioned above must, iheretorejta 
due to the failure to fill up column 12 ol the schedule in respect if some workers. Uut 
of 74,616 acres of tea more than 70,000 acres are owned by Eurof«^and only 
about 4,000 acres by Indians, and out of 61,986 acres of rubber about 45,000 acr« a^ 
in the hands of Europeans and 17.000 in the hands of Indians, From Stale Table lU 
it will be seen that the managers of tea estates consist of 31 Indians and 115 Europeans, 
while among the managers of rubber estates there are 170 Indians and 45 Euro^ans. 
Some European estates have Indians as Assistant Managers of Superintendents and that 
is why the ratio of European to Indian Managers is not propoilionate to the^ area m the 
plantations owned by them. In the case of other supervising and technical staff the 
proportion of Indians to Europeans is greater. Out of a total of 528, as many as 497 are 
Indians and only 3J are Europeans. 


One remarkahle feature of the labourers employed in tea and rubber « 

the large proportion of women to men in the former. Tea gardens emreoy 756 females 
to 1,000 males, while in rubber plantations the proportion is only 167 to 1,000. 


Cattle bmding 313 , The total number returned under stock raising (Order I-d) is 5,809, of 

(QrogpSi). 4 541 are cattle and buffalo breeders. Cattle breeding is not a profitable occupa- 

rion in travancore. There are hardly nine persons in 10.000 engaged in tbs profession. 
The unsuitability of the moist climate, the inadequacy of pasture lands, and the indifference 
of the people account for the dearth of cattle breeders. 

Fithinj (Group Though the heading of this group in the classification scheme is ^ fishing and 

pearling**, the latter may safely be omitted, because there is no pearl fishing in this State 
at present. Travancore has a coast line of about 200 miles and backwaters covering an 
area of nearly 175 square miles. It, therefore, affords great scope for the^shiag industry, 
ft is estimateil that the annual harvest of fish amounts to more than 90,000 tons of which 
two-thirds are consumed locally and one-lhird is exported yielding an annual income of 
about Rs, 40 lakhs to the countr)'. The number of persons returned at the present census 
with fishing as their principal occupation is 38,120 and as subsidiary occupation 1,110, 
the two together making a total of 39,230 as against 33,402 at the last census, the 
increase being 17 per cent. Fishing is ordinarily man s occupation, and hen^ for every 
I.COO men 83 women only are engaged in it. This is an industry which affo^ great 
possibilities of development. The introduction of improved methods of catching and 
curing fish and the exploitation ol the deep sea fisheries which have not yet been touched 
would increase the food supply and give employment to a larger population than is now 
engaged in this occupation. 


Induttrits, 3)4 ] have passed over Sub-class It (Exploitation of minerals) because the 

I8gi...i«.m). employed in mining in this State is only 2,801 of whom I 952 are engaged 

in quartving building materials and 439 in the manufacture ol salt Next to agriculture 
industry is the most important occupation of the people, and so I ^opose to deal with it at 
some length. The total working populalion (earners and working dependants) returned 
under industries is 351,076 in 1931 as against 328,093 m 1921 showing an increase 
of seven per cent, only, while the increase in the population of the State is 27'2 per cent. 
The much slower rate of growth of the industrial than of the general population has naturally 
reduced the proportion of industrial workers to the total population during the decade. 
In 1921 the proportion was 81 per cent, and iti 1931 it dropped to 6*9 per cent. The 
number of persons supported by industries (workers and dependants S assuming that the 
ratio of workers to dependants in 1921 holds good now also, is 771,312 in 1931 as 
compared with 720,837 in 1921, giving a ratio oflS*! per cent, of the aggregate popula¬ 
tion at the [Reseat census and 18 per cent, at the last. It may be noted in passing 
diat the proportion of the population supported by industries is higher tn Travancore than 
In India as a whole, where the percentage was IQ'S in 1921 as against 15T per cent, in 
Travancore at present* 
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3(5. Tbe marginal statement sKows tlie number and proportion of workers in 
the principal iadustries and tbe variations since {921. The general increase in 

^ j , industrial workers, as has been 

fN already stated, is about 7 per cent. 

Taking the diderent classes oi 
industries, it is seen that the increase 
in building industries is as much as 
344*6 per cent. This is abnormal 
and can only be due to some work¬ 
men engaged in biuiding construction 
being included in unspecified 
labourers in 192L Among the 
other industries increase is recorded 
in textiles, wood, ceramics, chemical, 
dress and miscellaneous industries 
and decrease in metals and food 
industries. In the case of the latter 
the decrease which is 19'4 per cent,, 
is entirely in the number of toddy 
drawers* while in other industries there is not only no decrease but a substantial increase. 
The cause of the fall b the number returned under toddy drawing has already been 
explained. 

TTie relative importance of the different groups of industries can ^ gauged from the 

figures in column 3 of the 
above table and from 
the marginal diagram. 
Textiles employ the largest 
proportion of indusbriall 
workers (37pa' cent,),in¬ 
dustries connected with 
food (6 per cent, wood 
industries i 5'7 per cent., 
industries relating to dress 
and toilet 12 per cent., and 
others 19'3 per cent. 
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^(6 The margbal table shows the distribution of workers in factory (organised) 

® _ and cottage mdusb'ies. 

Of the total papulation 

l^du^iry |To«iiw>orK«. ^ fljb engaged 

in bdustries 24,511 
(7 per cent.) only are 
factory workers and the 
remaining 326,565 (93 
per cent.) are cottage 
workers. These figures 
show the fxreponderating 
importance of cottage 
industries and the com¬ 
parative insignificance of 
the factory bdustries to 
this State. 
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317 The spinning wheel has not yet found a haven b Travancore, Colton is not 
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mill was started in Quilon some years ago and after passing tltrough many vicissitudes 
it has become practically defunct. Cotton weaving, on the other hand, is a long wtabiished 
cottage industry in the State, There was a lime when Travancore was able to produce 
all the cloths she required and even more for export. But with the advent of cheap mlil- 
made cloths the indigenous hand loom industry began to tanguisK and continued to 
decline. Some enthusiasm is now being shown for the revival this industry, but it has 
not been in operation long enough to produce any material imjH'ovement. The census 
returns practically show no increase in the number of persons following weaving as their 
principal means of livelihood. The number was 14,713 in 1921 and 14,636 in 1931. 
Weaving has. however, been taken up as a subsidiary occupation by a number of persons 
in recent years, and according to the present census there are 1,588 such persons. If 
these are added to the fulhtime weavers and their helpers, the total number in 1931 shows 
an increase of about 10 per cent, over the figure in 1921. 

Weaving is carried on mainly as a cottage industry. Of 14,636 workers, only 
1,070 are emploj'ed in organized industry and the remaining 13,566 are all cottage 
workers, The workers are composed of 12,768 males and 1,868 females which give a 
ratio of *46 females to 1,000 males. 

Coir yam 31 8 . The heading of group 45 in the classification scheme Is “Rope.twine, string and 

fibres,'* but the discussion here is confined to coir yarn, because practically all the 
persons returned imder the above group, except a few engaged in the palmyrah fibre industry 
in South Travancore, are workers in the coir yam industry. The number recorded as 
earners (principal occupation) and working dependants at the present census is 112,799, 
and besides these 13,626 persons who follow some other principal ocenpation have returned 
coir yarn industry as subsidiary occupation, so that the total number of persons engaged in 
this industry dther as full-time or part-hme workers is 126,427. In 1921 the number was 
102,634 and the increase during the decade has, therefore, been 23 per cent. Of the 
total number, 7,245 or a little below 6 per cent only, are workers in factories and the 
remaining 119,182 (94 per cent.) are carrying on the industry in their own homes. It is 
interesting to note that more than two-lhirds of the workers ate females, the ratio being 
2,079 females to 1,000 males among earners and working dependants together. Among 
full-time earners there are only 1,339 females per 1,000 males, but among the working 
dependants, r. e., those who regularly assist the earners without themselves earning wages, 
the ratio of females to males is as much as 4,811 to 1 ,(X)0. Preparation of the coconut fibre 
and the spinning of coir yarn are carried on mainly as cottage industries. Very irflen men, 
w'omen and grown-up children in a household are engaged in these works during their 
leisure hours. Women who prefer to work indoors find this occupation more congenial 
lo them than men and consequently there are consid^abfy more women than men workers 
in it. The weaving of mats and mattings out of coir yarn prepared by cottage workers is 
done largely in factories and there more men than women are engaged, the proportion 
being only 181 females to 1,000 males. 

3(9. The importance of coir yarn industry to this country can be gauged from the 
fact that out of 351,076 indu^ial workers 126,427 or 36 per cent, are employed in this 
industry alone, and that out of the total export trade of Rs. 11'25 cfores in 1930, the 
value of the products of the coir yarn industry exported from the country amounted to more 
than two crores. The industry has been hit hard by the present economic depression. Coir 
yarn prices have slumped heavily, in 1925 the price went up to a maximum of Rs. 122 
per candy, but in 1931 it dropped to so low as Rs. 40. In spite of this heavy fall the 
industry is struggling on and with the return of normal conditions it is bound to develop 
aod provide employment to a larger number of persons than at present. 

W 04 d iniiiutHet 320. The number employed in various wood industries included in Order 7 is 
G^on^M-ses 55,253 as against 47,934 in 1921, The order contains 10, f 22 sawyers, 20,607 carpen¬ 
ters, turners and joiners, and 24,524 basket weavers, cane workers, etc. In the first two 
classes very few women are employed, while in the last the number of women Is about two 
and a half times that of men. Basket weaving is a common cottage industry among the 
depressed classes, such as Kuravas and Far ay as, and it is mostly their womenfolk who 
do the work. The industry provides employment to 16,572 earners of whom two-thirds 
are women, and to 7,952 working dependants of whom more than 81 per cenL are women. 
Besides these^ 2,778 men and 3,439 women follow basket weaving and allied industries 
as subsidiary occupations. Of the number engaged in wood itidusbries, organized industry 
can claim only 318 persons of whom nearly one-half are employed in saw mills and the rest in 
cane works. 
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321. The Dumber of metal workers is 13,493, whtcK is only about a fourtb of that 

'engaged in wood industries. Blacksmiths account for 9,626 of the above number. qphpi’w-bSj. 
Workers in brass, copper and bell-meEal number 2,9)5 which shows an increase of 16 per 
cent, over the B^e tn I92f, Travancore has been famous for the bell-metal industry 
from very early times. The metal mirror {^Atanmula kant^cdi) is not made atijrwhere 
in India except here. Bell-metal images of Bite workmanship which adorn many a temple 
in this country bespeak of the glorious days when the art of casting had attained a high 
degree of excellence; The introduction of cheap tnachine-mado brass ware from outside 
has made the indigenous bell-metal articles unpopular and the local industry has, therefore, 
fallen on evil days. By the organization of the workers tt ought to be possible to lessen 
the cost of production and turn out articles suited to modern tastes, and by wide advertise¬ 
ments new markeb could be tapped and better prices obtained for the goods. In these 
ways this languishing industry could be revived and developed. 

322, The manufacture of earthenware gives employment to 6,167 persons and brick tcaramtei 
and rile works to 3,135 persons. Since 192f there has been a slight fall in the number ^ ^ 
engaged in both these industries. Tile manufacture is a comparatively recent introduction * 

in Travancore, but it has made rapid progress and continued to do so till the present trade 
depression set in. The fall in price and the lack of demand have forced the managers 
of rile factories to reduce the number of operatives and diminish the output. At the rime 
of the census the number of em|doyos in brick and rile factories was 2,926 which was less 
than the number employed in 1921 by 431 


323. The number employed in diSerent chemical industries, such as the manufacture 
of matches, soaps, and aerated waters, and the rcfming of vegetaUe oils is ] f ,610 of whom lOrder lo 
as many as 10,705 arc engaged in the last named industry. Oil pressers have increased W-TO)- 

by nearly 1 5 pet cent, during the decade. The increase is mostly among the cottage 
workers. Organized industry, represented by the power-driven copa crushing mills which 
are congregated in the town of Alieppey, has recorded only 612 workers against 639 In 
1921. The fall is natm'ally due to die efiect of the i trade depression. 


Food industries consist chiefly of rice husking, pounding, and grinding, jaggery Indiutries 

^ J. p».i nnjl .n A _ .J.. A .a. S 1 i. ■ .la _I S U-_ _] "^^1 (’OrdAFll. 


324. 

and molasses monulachire, sweetmeat and condiment making and toddy drawing. The Group, 
total number returned under these indusines is 56,167 which Is less than the nuniber in 
1921 by 19*4 pet cent. The (all Is entirely under toddy drawing. The other industries 
have ail recorded a substantial increase in the number of workers. 


325. The persons engaged in rice husking and pounding have increased by 1 7 Rice biuklng 
per cent. Rice busking is carried on chiefly as a coriage industry by women. There are 

no doubt a few rice husking mills in ^od working condition, but the number of employes 
therein is only 226. Though this- is sllCThlly more than the number recorded in 1921 
(149), the progress In the industry cannot be considered to be adequate in view of the 
large scope that exists for its development. There is, however, the consolation that in the 
absence « sufBcient mills, rice husking as a cottage industry is giving employment to 18,025 
persons, of whom 17,141 are women consisting of 15,672 earners and 1,469 working 
dependants. 

326. Jaggery making occupies 5,110 persons of whom only 46 are engaged in jn^gepy atkinj 
organized industry, and the remaining 5,064 are carrying on the business as a cottage 74;. 
industry in their own homes. Jaggtfy Is made (rom palmyrah palm juice in South Travan¬ 
core and from sugarcane in Central and N«’th Travancore. The former is mainly in the 

hands of women and hence the proportion of vromen to men workers is 6,137 to 1,000. 

The number returned under this industry has increased from 3,01 2 in 1921 to 5,110 
in 1931. 

327. The uumbtf of sweetmeat and condiment makers has multiplied about seven SwMtmMt 
times that recorded !n 192!, In that year there wtfe only 1,159 workers In this industry, 

but now there are 8,026. This large increase is due to the development of a new ' 
industry, namely, the preservation and export of cashew kernels to the United States 
during the last few years. Cashew-nuts are first roasted and shelled, and the kernels are 
cleaned, graded and pacbd in cans with carbon dioxide gas as a preservative. In 1930 
ca^w kernels to ihe value of Rs. 7^^ lakhs were export^ from Travancore, whereas in 
1921 there was no export at all, This is an organized indusl^ and acceding to the 
present census 6,205 females and 665 males are employed in it. There is a growing 
demand for this ^ttcle in the United Stales and If introduced in other Western countries, 
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)t will surely ^eale a demand there also- This is what the Indian "Trade Commissioner 
in London saya about the market for cashew-nuts in England in his report for 1931-32. 

*' These nuts will have a goo<l market in this country if their use as dessert nuts can be 
cultivated. They can easily be introduced as an alternative to almonds, especially as 
the latter are very dear, and are not readily forthcoming from Empire sources. ” The 
industry has, therefore, p'eat possibilities of development- 

328. The fail sn the recorded number of toddy drawers is from 47,824 in 1921 
to 23,246 in 1931, The anti-drink movement and the spread of education have probably 
contributed to this fall to some extent; but the main cause is, 1 believe, the aversion on 
the part of the men engaged in the profession to own It, 

329. Persons employed in dress and toilet industries (Order 12) have increased 
from 40,221 in 1921 to 42,156 In 1931. though among barWs there is a fall of 3,557, 
Under building industries (Order 14) the number of workers recorded at the present 
census is 1 7,024 as against 3,629 at the last. Evidently, a large number of labourers 
engaged in building construction were included in unspecified workmen in 1921. Printers 
and book-binders (Croup 95) have increased from 1,235 to 1,665 and makers of jewellery 
(Group 98) from 9,357 to 9,714 during the last decade. Of the printers and book¬ 
binders as many as 1,409 out of !,665 are working io organued industry, while out of 
9,714 jewellers there arc only 36 such workers. 

330. Persons engaged In transport number 37,628 as ^inst 31,796 in 1921. 
Water transport employs ^e largest number, ofz., 13,541, In Travancore which has an 
extensive system of water communicabons, with canals and backwaters forming a continuous 
chain and running throughout the length of the country, and with numerous navigable 
rivers flowing across the land from the mountains to the sea. It is but natural that water 
transport outstrips other methods of transport. The chief vehicle used for this purpose ts 
the dd fashion^ canoe which in point of speed is slower than any other vehicle, but in 
point of cheapness beats all others. Out of [3,541 persons engaged in water transpe^ 
all but 237 earn their livelihood as canoemen. Motor and steam boats which employ 237 
persons and which are used mainly for passenger traffic have increased from 36 to 50 
between 1921 and 1931* Of 20,353 workers returned under transport by road, 7,108 
are labourers employed on roads and bridges, 4,373 are owners, managers and employes 
connected with motor-cars, buses and lorries, and 7,911 are mainly owners and drivers of 
bullock carts- In 1921 the corresponding figures were 3,339, 167 and 3,278 respectively. 
Labourers and cart drivers seem to have more than doubled since the last census. Such 
an apparently large increase might be due to some employes of these classes having been 
included in unspecified labourers and workmen in 1921. In the case of mechanically 
driven vehicles plying lor hire, the owners and employes have increased from 167 to 4,373. 
If to these aTe added private motor-drivers and cleaners returned under group 186, the 
total number employed in connection with motor-cars, buses and lorries, according to the 
present census, is 6,492, which is seven times the number (925) recorded in 1921. Such 
a large increase indicates the phenomenal development of motor traffic in the last decade, 
which is fully borne out by the rise in the number of motor vehicles in use and the number 
of vehicles and accessories and the quantity of pertol Imj^rted annually. Up to 1921 
only 152 motor vehicles were registered in Travancore, while the number registered up to 
1931 rose to 2,475- Similarly, the value of motor cars and accessories imported rose 
from Rs. 91,456 in 1921 to Ks. 10,99,097 and that of petrol from Rs. 2,16,997 to 
Rs. 20,83,667, 

331. The numbo' employed on railways has increased from 1,090 to 1,997 since 
1921. 'Iltere has been no addition to the railway mileage during the last decade, but at 
the time of die census, work was going on in connection with the extension of the line from 
the outskirts of Trivandrum to the centre of the town, which presumably accounts for the 
Increase in the number of employi^. The number of persons employed in Post (including 
Travancore Ancha] Service) and Telegraph has risen from 1,515 to 1,737 v^ch may 
be regarded as norma! increase due to the natural expansion of these services, 

332. Next to agriculture and industry, trade is the most important occupation of the 
people of this State. It gives employment to 156,031 earners and working dependants 
and to 20,617 others as subsidiary occupation, both together totallmg ] 76,648 as against 
157,395 in 1921. The increase during the decade is, therefore,! 12 per cent The earners 
and working d^ndants form about three per cent, of the population, and the number 
supported by this occupation (f. e. workers and dependants), assuming the ratio of workers 
to dependants to be the same as that in 1921, comes to nearly 8 per cent, of the population 
The corresponding proportloii in India in 1921 was only 5-7 per cent. The im^rtance 
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'of trade to Travancore can be gauged from tbe following Atatisticj. In 1921 ifie value of 
exports and imports aggregated nearly Rs. 11^ crores and in 1931 it ro«e to Rs, 20^ 

-orores. In 1921 the number of markets recorded in the Census Report was 107 and 
their annual transactions were over Rs. crores. In 1931 the number reported by the 
Tahsildars is over 500 and the annual transactions exceed Rs. 6 crores. In addition 
to these, there are also 56 cattle markets transacting business for over Rs. 34 lakhs 
annually. 

333. The total number following banking and allied business has risen from 2,922 B&nkiiiAnRgen, 
in 1921 to 4,069 in 1931, an increase of nearJy 40 per cent The enormous grow^ 

joint-stock banks and co-operative credit societies accounts for such a large increase in 
the number of persons employed in these concerns. Banks have increased from 42 to 195 
: and dieir working capital from about Rs, 15 lakhs to Rs, 42^ lakhs, and the co-operative 
societies from 227 to 1,784 and their working capital from Rs. 3^ lakhs to Rs. 63f 
lakhs in the cot^rse of the last decade. 

334, Hotel-keepers, tea-shop proprietors and emploves have increased by 14 per ufei, 
cent from 14,680 in 1921 to 16,963 in 1931. The development of motor traffic has ***'ai), 
contributed largely to the increase m the number of hotels and tea-shops. At the junctions 

of roads and at the bus halting stations one sees a number of these refreshment stalls, wdl 
patronised. In towns and important villages one can hardly walk a few yards without passing 
one of them. The investment required for opening a tea-shop is small and to a man of limited 
means it appears to be a lucrative business. A tea-shop is generally run as a joint family 
concern, the wife attending to cooking, cleaning and other menial works and the husband 
serving the customers. The proportion of women to men engaged in this occupation is, 
therefore, 666 to 1,000, while taking trade as a whole there are only 304 women workm's 
to 1,000 men. 

335, Dealers in various sorts of foodstuffs such as rice, fish, grains, pulses, sweet- other tnuie in 
meats, tobacco, etc., form (he bulk the people engaged in other trade. Theiir total fsvdatuiri 
strength is 99,280 as compared with 90,580 in 1921. The wm'kars, excludmg those ^**'^**^ 
who follow the business as subddiary occupation, number 66,299, forming 55 per cent 

-of (he workers in the entire tradii^ business. The general store-keepers, shop-keepers 
and other traders returned under Order 39 (Group 1 30) belong in all probability to die 
class of traders included in Ordtf 32. With the addition of these the number in the latter 
order goes up to 96,411 which is nearly 62 per emit, of the total number engaged in trade. 

In other words, 62 per cent, of the traders deaf in commodities which make up die food 
of the people. 

336. Persons engaged in public administration mclude the offices of die municipal admini. 
bodies and of the State service other lhan the Army, Police, oigineers, doctors, school- 

masters, etc., who are shown under their respective occujadons in the dassIEcation scheme,' '* 

The number returned under public administration in the above restricted sense is 16,664 
against 12,766 in 1921, showing an increase of more than 30 per cent, during the decade. 

One noteworthy feature of the figures of the present census is that 411 females are found 
to be employed in the State service, while at the last census no such female employe was 
returned. The liberal policy pursued by die Government of Travancore in spreading 
female education and in throwing open appointments in the various departments of the State 
to women has enabled them to enter Government service and compete with men in the 
administrative field which was till recently the latter's exclusive preserve. 


337. 

sciences. 


Sub-class VIll includes religion, law, medicine, instruction, letters, arts and Prafenkiu and! 
The number returned under these heads now and at the last census and the 

variadons between the two censuses* 
are shown in the marginal table. 

These figures have to he accepted with 
caiitioD. The fall under religion may 
be due to some religions mendicants 
being recorded under beggars and 
vagrants. Letters, arts and sciences 
include persons following such a variety 
of professions that some of them may 
have been shown under other heads. 
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law agents and muktiars. but also lawyers derb, pebtion witefs, etc. An addition oi 
over 3,000 persons m these professions as principal and subsicbary occiijations and as work¬ 
ing dependants in the course of the decade cannot Iw considered to be too in a 

country where litigation is always on die increase and where a first grade Law College is 
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turning out year after year increasing niimbefs of law graduates and pleaders, and varioUB^ 
educational institutions are sending forlK hundreds of educated men and women wha^ 
finding little scope ft# other employments, take to petition writing and occupations of allied 
nature. Under medicine there is an increase of more than 46 per cent, during the decade. 
TTiis head includes medical practitioners of registerable quatihcations (247), other practi-' 
boners of allopathic, homoeopathic and ayurvedic systems of medicine, dentists, mid wives, 
vaccinators, compounders, and veterinary surgeons. The increase has been contributed 
mostly by the miscellaneous medical practitioners. An increase of 6,763 in the number 
engaged in instruction is a natural consequence of the rapid spread of education. It is 
interesting to note that this profession now employs as many as 3,272 women as against 
1,819 in 1921, Out of the total number of employ^ of both sexes in the Department of 
Public Instruction, nearly 97 per cent, are professors and teachers and the remaining 
three per cent, are clerks and servants connected with education, 

338. The abnormal increase in the number under domestic service from 7,096 in- 
1921 to 714,159 in 1931 is due, as has been already explained in paragraph 278 above, 
to the inclusion of women engaged in house'keeping and doing actual manual work under 
dlls head at the present census. The number of such women is 661,716, It is not known 
under which head they were shown at the last census, Some might have been included in 
unspecihed labourers, hut the large majority ol them might probably have been counted as 
dependants. 

339. The number of private motor-drivers and cleaners has increased from 756 to 
2,119 in the course of die decade, which is a clear indication of the progress in the use of 
motor cars in dus State, apart from the motor vehicles plying for hire und^ which also a 
substantial increase in the number of employ^ has been recorded as we have seen in para¬ 
graph 330 above. 

340. The expression ‘'organised industry," as it is used in this Report, has been 
deHned and the scope of Its application to the census in this State explained in paragraph 279 
above. As has been stated therein the figures recorded here relate only to plantations of 
special crops (tea, rubber and cardamom) cultivated on estate scale and industries conducted 

on factory scale. These figures - 
cannot strictly be compared 
with the results of the Indus¬ 
trial census in 1921, because 
that enquiry was made in 
regard to industrial establish¬ 
ments employing 10 or more, 
p^sons, Bering this fact in 
mind let ns examine in a 
general way the mab 
features of the organized indus¬ 
tries as revealed by the {tfesent 
figures. The number of per¬ 
sons employed in organized, 
industries is 103,490, TTieir 
distribution in the main indus¬ 
tries is shown in the margin. 
Of ) 03,490 p^sons employed 
in various industries, tea 
gardens have 62,452 cu 60‘3 
cent., and these together 
with die cultivators ol rubber, 
cardamom and other special 
crops account for as much as 
70 per cent, of the total number, 
and of the remaining 30 per 
cent., textiles can claim 6*2 per 
cent, The chief textile industry 
conducted on factory scale is 
the manufacture of coir mat and 
matting which employs 7,132 
persons or 6"9 per cent, of the 
total nimber. Organized food 
industries give employment to 
, j- 1 , . ^ , . 8,128 workers of whom 6,950 

are engaged in cashew-nut factories. Ceramics employ 2,926 persons of whom 2 249 find 
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<iiiployni^nH"n tile factor^ !J98 per&orw ar€ e^aged itt chemical mdustrie? and of 
^8e 6J2 wort m oil mills. Under miscellanerMis indu$tries rj409 persons are employed 
in printing presses. Organi 2 ;ed transport by mechamcnily driven vehicles engages 5,775 
workers or 5'6 per cent, of the total number employed m organized indystries, and of 
these 3,780 persons are connected with motor traffic. 
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34 1, The diflerence betweeD the figures of the oresent aid the previous censuses Compariun 
has already been pointed out. In 1911 the industrial c^sua covered all establishments P«'f'o'** 

employing 20 persons or moret and tn 1921 all establlshmeirts employing 10 persons 
or more. Owing to these differences it is strictly not correct to institute a comparison 
between the figures of these ffiree censuses. Sdll, a general idea of the progress in 
the development of organized industries may be obtained from such a comparison. 

The statistics reiadug to some important industries are. thereJore. given in the 

marginal (able. Rubber cultivation 
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shows a gradual development, the 
number of workers having risen 
from 2.496 in 1911 to 5.667 in 
1921 and to 6,838 in 1931. The 

abnormal increase in the tea garden 
em^oyos in the last'decade is, as has 
been alre^y shown, probably due to 
inaccuracies in the figures of 1921. 
Nevertheless, there has been pheno* 
menal development of tea cultivation 
in the decade. Coir factoria have 
made good progress during the last 
two decades. In 191 I there were only 1,983 workers, but in 1921 the number rose to 
5,101 and In 1931 to 7,132, Brick and tile works and oil mills show a slight decline at 
the present census, probably due to the economic depression. Cashew-nut industry is a 
rccettf introduction and there are no figures for the previous censuses. The number 
eiuployefi in printing presses has almost doubled dming the East ten years. Transport by 
motor buses and lorrbs came to prominence only in the last decade and hence statistics 
relating to it were not collected, in 1911 or 1921. At the present census 3,788 persons 
have been returned as being employed in >t. 

342 Of die total number of 103,490 employes in organized industries, 3,739 are f 
directing, supervising and clerical staff, 172 are welfare workers and 99,579 are DtrWred 
operatives, the proportions per 1,000 being 36, 2 and 962 respectively. 
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343. Tht directing, supervising and darical *tafi consists o( 3*494 Indians and 

245 odiers who are mostly Europeans. The stafi includes 11030 managers of whom 843 

are Indians and t87 are Europ^ns. European managers are found chiefly m rubber 

and tea plantations. In the supervising and clerical staf there are 2,651 Indians against 
58 others. 

344 . The number of welfare workers in all the iudustries together is only T72. 

TKi$ may appear to l>a too small lor a population of nearly 100,000 operatives. But the 
conditions under which most of the industries are carried on are such that there is no 

nec«sity to make special arrangements to attend to the welfare of the labourers. The 

only places where such arrangements are necessary are rubber and tea plantations and a 
few large factories. The plantations have 90 welfare workers for a population of a little 
over 70,000 labourers, and cotr factories which employ less than 7,000 operatives have 
64 of them. 

345. The operatives engaged in the organized industries number 99,579 and of 
these more than 71 percent,, i. e., 70,735, are employed in the cultivation of special 
crops, lea alone accounting for as many as 61,414, rubber lor 0,347 and other crops for 

2,974, The distribution of the operatives 
in the other important industries is shown 
in the margin. Of the various industries, 
coir and cashew-nut factories employ 
more than 23 per ceoL of the operatives 
each, motor buses and lorries f 2'6 per 
cent., tile and brick works 9'5 per cent., 
railways 5'3 per cent., printing presses 
3*7 per cent., cotton weaving factories 
P^ . cent., and oil mills 2 per cent. 
The above are the chief organized! 
industries in the order of their importance. 
The other industries which employ 16*6 
per cent, of the operatives include one 
or two saw mills, one paper mill, two 
match factories, and a Jew soda water factories, rice mtlla, fish curing yards, lace and 
embroid^y factories, hoot and dioe factories and some other minor industries. Tlits is 
all that Tras’ancore can claim in the shape organized industries and the fact that they 
together employ only less than 30,000 operatives shows their comparative iaaigntficance, 

346. Of the 99,579 operatives employed in organized industries, 35,876 (/. «. 
36 per cent.) are females. The ratio of females per 1,000 males is 563. About 78 
per cent, of the females are employed in tea, rubber and cardamom plantations, in which 
there are 635 female workers per 1,000 males. There is no other industry which 
employs such a large number of females. The only important organized industry in 
which there is a higher proportion of female to male workisrs is the cashew-nut industry, 
ft employs 6,265 females as against 665 males. Coir factories have 1,092 female 
operatives, but this gives only about one female per five males. All the other industries 
together employ about 564 females only. 

Considering the adults separately, it is seen that females number 23,778 against 
44,424 males which gives a proportion of 535 to 1,000. Of the adult females, 16,567 
(70 per cent.) are employed in [^antations and of these again more than f 5 thousand are 
workers in tea gardens. Cashew-nut industry employs 5,873 adult females and coir 
factories 1,004. In ^thc former there are 17 adult females to one adult male while in the 
latter the proportion is one to live. 

Chddren number 31,377 in die total labour population of 99,579 employed in 

organized industries. In other words, nearly one-third of the operatives are children. 
Plantations, wd particularly tea gardens, contain the largest number of them, u/z., 28,348 
in all plantations together and 26,936 in lea gardens done. Tlie proportion of’children 
to adulU in the latter is 781 to 1,000. ^shew-nut factories employ 705 children against 
6,218 adults or about one child per nine adults, and in the coir factories iere are 361 
children as compared with 6,301 adults or one child per 17 adults. 
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CliiJcli'eti employed in organized induslrie; consist ol 12,100 females and 19,277 
males, and of these 11,393 (emales and 16,955 males are employed in plantadotia, the 
proportion being 672 females to ),000 males. The number of children employed in 
casheW'Hut factories Is 703 of whom 412 are females and 293 are males. Coir factories 
employ only 361 children of whom the majority (283) are males and only 78 are 
feniaJes. 

To sum up, the plantations employ the largest number of labourers, (men, women 
and children) but more men than women and' the highest proportion of children to adults. 
Cashew-nut factories employ mostly women, children forming almost one-ninth of the adults 
and nearly 59 per cent, of the children being females. The proportions of women to men 
and of children to adults are considerably less in coir factwies than in the plantations or 
cashew-nut factories;. The number of women and children employed in other industries is 
too small to deserve notice. 


347. Unemployment is now a world-wide problem. In EtETopeit started mainly as the iJng>njifnj m«nf 
aftermath of the Wat and in a few years it grew Into a big monster which threw out its 
tentacles on all sides and engulfed the whole world. With the po'esent economic depression 
the problem of unemployment has reached an acute stage in every country. In the West it 
is the industrial worker that has been hit hard. The dislocation of trade caused by 
monetary troubles and tariff barriers in various countries, the diminution in the 
purchasing power of the people and the restriction on the output of industrial products have 
thrown millions of factory hands out of employment. In India it is the agyicuiturist that 
has suffered most. The heavy drop in the [^ices of the raw materials is mainly responsible 
for the sad plight into which he has been driven. Owing to the absence of statistics It is 
not possible to say to what extent unemployment has increased in Travancore as a result of 
the present slump- The rapid growth of the population which has taxed to the utmost 
the resources of agriculture, the chief occupation of the people, has been the primary cause 
ej unemployment in this country. It has b^n ag^avatM in recent years by the spread of 
a system of education which has created In the minds of the youth an aversion to manual 
labour and a craving for employment in Goveminent service. On the top of these has 
come the economic depression which has further reduced the sphere of profitable 
employment 


Ncn.warkind riapCliilJiutfi of I'l JtHirs iu3J<m!r' 


348. With a view to ascertain the extent of unemployment among the educated a Unenipioyiiitot 
special enquiry was conducted at the present census. The results of this enquiry will be „ 

dealt with presently. Here 1 wish to discuss the question of general unemployment with mu ovw. 
the help of the figures of non-worldng dependants abstracted from the enumeration 
schedules. We have seen in paia^aph 286 above that judged from the proportion of non- 
working dependants to the total population, there is more unemplovment in Travancore than 
in any other Slate or Province in India except Bengal. Out ol a total population of 
5,095,973 in this State, 2,688,679 are non-worldng dependants. By a special sort these 
have been separated into three groups by sex, namely, those below the age of 15, 
literates of 1 5 years and over, and illiterates of 15 years and over. The figures obtained 

_ _ ___„ in the last two groups are given in the margin. 

Roughly there are 179 thousand males and 321 
thousand females or In all 500 thousand persons of 
I 5 years and over who are entirely unemployed. If 
to this figure b added the number of women 
(681,716) who are engaged in house-keeping and 
who are treated as working dependants, the total 
will go up to about 1,182,000. As these women 
are engaged In some work, though not of the land 
which gives them wages, we may leave them out of 
account and consider only those who are totally un¬ 
employed. Their number, as stated above, is 500 
thousand which works out to about ID p^ 
cent, of the total population. Of these. 179 thousand 
are males and 321 thousand are females, the ratio to the total male and female population 
being 7 per cent, and 13 per cent, re^clivcly. Of the males, about 79 thousand are 
literate and 100 thousand are illiterate, and of the females 73 thousand are literate and 
248 thousand are illiterate. Thus it will be seen that the literate unemployed population 
of 15 years and over is ! 52 thousand and the illiterate unemployed of the same ages is 348 
thousand. In other words, there are about 44 literate per 100 illiteralc unemployed (n the 
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population of f5 years and over. If evwy person who is totally unemployed were to do 
some work and earn even two annas a day, 500 thousand unemployed mentioned above, 
supposing they work (or 20 days in the month, will earn nwly Rs. 12^ lakhs in a month 
or Rs, I 50 lakhs in a year. TTiis is not the placse to consider what work they should do. 
For oiff purpose it is sufficient to note that hy doing some work which will give them even 
two a day the present unemployed population will be able to add 150 lakhs of rupees 
to the national income. Be it rcmcmb^ed that in this calculation we have left out all children 
below 15 years, all women engaged in house-keeping and all boys and girls of 15 years 
and over who are at school or cdlege. 
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349. The number of unemployed literates and illiterates by sex in the population of 
! 5 years and over of each main religion and the percentage of the unemployed to ^e total 

population are 
given in the 
mar^nai table. 

It will be seen 
from the table 
that the propor¬ 
tion of the un¬ 
employed is 
least among 
Muslims, some¬ 
what higher 
among Hindus . 
case of females 
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and highest among Christians. The variations are greater in 
than in the case of males. U may seem strange that unemployment is less prevalent among 
Muslim than among Hindu or Christian females. This may be due to the fact tfait women 
engaged in house-keeping have been excluded from ibe category of the unemployed. 
Among the unemployed, the proportion of literates to illiterates is 40 to 100 in the case of 
Hindus, 60 to 100 in the case of Christians and 13 to 100 in the case of Muslims. These 
propordons correspond more or less to the variations in the extent of llt^acy prevalent 
among the three communities. 

350. We shall now consider unemploytn^t among certain important Hindu castes. 
The discussion is confined to males of 17 years and over. The figures worked out from 
the number of non-working dependants of 17 years and over, togeUOT with the percent¬ 
ages of literates to male population. 7 years and over, are given in the marg^l table. 

Generally speaking, it may 
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be said tl^t unemploy-^ 
ment increases willi the 

increase in literacy, with 
no doubt a few minor 
exceptions. The Brah¬ 
man, the Ampalavasi and 
the Kai^yan who show 
the greatest male literacy 
(70 to 80 per cent.) have 
also the largest volume 
of unemplojnnent among 
the male population of 17 
years and over, namely, 
f 3 to 14 per cent. The 
Nayar whose male li¬ 
teracy IS about 62 per 
cent, fms a male unmn^oy- 
metjt ratio of 8’5 per cent. 
The corresponding propordons for the 11ava are 42'7 per cent, and 4'7 per cent.; for the 
1 7'9 per and 4 2 per cent; for the Pulayan 6*9 per cent and 3'1 p«- cent. 
.A striking excepdon to the general rule is the Kammalan. The literacy rado of this com¬ 
munity is 45*2 per cent, which is higher than that of Velakldthalanayar, Arayan, Krishnan- 
vaka and llava, and yel the unemployment rado is distinctly lower than that of the other 
castes. Evidently, the Sftfead education does not affect (he employment of artizans of 
the Karomala caste as much as it affects the other castes mentioned above. The labourer 
classes like the Pulayan and the Tbantan have the least literacy and also die least 

unemployment. 
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KDUCATEU UXK«FLOYMENT 2,t7 

35 f. The results of die special enquiry into educated utiemployment conducted at 
tlie present census are set forth m Imperial Table Xfl—Parts I and IL Tbe special M"rn**fMtQMi 
schedule prescribed for this enquiry was supplied only to those who desired to fill it up. ^ rttnmi- 
The statistics collected do not by any meaus represent the total number of educated un¬ 
employed in the country at the time of the census. Many of them did not care to receive 
the schedule and Ell it up, either because they feared that the enquiry was prompted by 
some sinister motive or because they were conscious that it would not lead to the opening 
up of fresh avenues of etnployinent. The returns have, therefore, been vitiated by a large 
number of omissions. It is gratifying to note, hoivever, that the enquiry in this State l»s 
not been such a dismal failure as it has been in some other States and provinces. In 
Baroda, for example, only 270 males educated in Eli^lish have been returned as un¬ 
employed, whereas the corresponding number returned in Travancore is 2,534. Several 
other States and proviDces seem to have shared the fate of Baroda and the Census 
Commissioner for India, seeing the failure of the enquiry, suggested in his circular letter No, 

23-Comp, dated 4th February 1932 that it might he dropped altogether. But since the 
results of the enquiry in this Stale are not as unsatisfactory as those elsewhere and since 
the numbers returned may be regarded as a random samf^e of the total unemployed which 
could be used for a comparative study of the p’oblem of unemployment among different 
classes of people, they are dealt with here as briefly as possible. 

On the whole, 12,220 Elled-up schedules were received in connection with this 


enquiry and they were distributed as shown below 

1 . Passed examinations in English, 

(o) Totally unemployed 1,020 

(h) Employed hut not suitably ... 217 

2. Educated in ^^ish but not passed any examination, 

(o) Totally unemployed 047 

{ft) Employed but not suitably ,,, 126 

3 . Passed examinations in vernacular, ^ 

(o) Totally unemployed ... 3,491 

{h) Employed but not suitably 1,392 

4 . Elducated in vernacular hut not passed any examination. 

(o) Totally unemployed ... 3,373 

(i) Employed but not suitably ... 954 


Total 12,220 


Of the above number, 9,531 were totally unemployed and 2,689 had some employ¬ 
ment with which they were not satisEed. Of the 9,531 toyly unemployed, 3,373 were only 

literate in vernacular and had not 
I passed any examination, and these 
I have therefore been [eft out o[ 

I account. The remaining 6,158 
persons were distributed as shown 
in the margin, 5'3 per cent, of 
the Diimbtf erf persons returned 
were graduates, 24'1 per cent, had 
I passed the Einglish School Leaving 
or Matriculation examination, 13*7 
but had not passed any examination and 56*7 had 
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per were educated in EnglkTi 
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352 i. The above figures may be compared with some other statistics available in this ComiAriwa 

State. In 1926 the Covernmenl of Travancore appointed a committee of officials and JJSlabia* 
non-officials to enquire into the problem of uoeinployment in the State and suggest ttatistia 
remedial measures. The report of this Committee was ™blished in 1920. In response to 
a notice published and widely circulated hy the Committee, they received 1,312 
forms filled up by the unemployed. Of these, 321 wete from persons who had not 
passed any examination and the remabiing 991 were distributed as shown below:— 
Graduates 58, those who passed other examinations in En^ish 279, and those who passed 
examinations in vernacular 654. The corresponding numbers received in the unemploy¬ 
ment enquiry at the present census arc 337, 1,403 and 3,491. The census enquiry has, 
therdore. had much heller response than the one conducted hy ihe Committee. 
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A general idea ol lite extent ol unemployment among persons wlio have passed 

examinations can be obtabed 
from the number of applications 
for appointments receivM by the 
various departments of Govern^' 
ment. The statistics collected by 
the Unemployment Enquiry 
Committee and the number of 
applications for appomtments 
received in the Census Office are 
^ven in die margin. In the years 
1924-1926 the major depart¬ 
ments of Government received 
2,792 applications, while in 1931 
the Census Office atone received 
more than half the number received by the major departmoits 
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f,48l applications, 
three years. 

The Unemployment Enquiry Committee also made an estimate of the probable 
number of eligible candidates for appointments, the number finding employment and the 
number remaining uncmt^oyed. The followmg is their estimate : — 

Number seeking employment every year 3,500 

„ absorbed in Government service --- 620 

„ „ in private colleges and schools ... 460 

„ „ in other private service 60 

Total number hnding employment •" 1,360 

Number unemployed ' ... 2,140 

2,140 persons out of the numbers that pass out every year fail to obtain employment. 

353 . The total nupiber of pm'sons who have passed some examination or other in 
English, returned as unemployed, is 1,820, consisting of 337 graduates and 1,463 

Matriculates or Eln^ish School Leaving Cerdficate 
holders. The latter includes also those who have 
[»ssed the Intermediate examination and the former 
comprises those who have obtained the degrees of 
B. A., M. A., M. Sc., B. Sc., L. T. and technical 
degrees in Agriculture, Commerce, Medicine and 
Law. The proporKonal distribution of the total 
number, according to the examinations passed, is 
shown in the margin. The large majority of the un¬ 
employed (nearly 72 per cent.) are Matriculates or 
School Leaving CertiScate holders, next to them come B. A.'s with about 13 per cent, 
and then the Interra^iates with about 10 per cent. These ^oportlons correspond more 
less to the number of persons who pass these examinations every year. in 1930. 

1,370 persons passed the School Leaving 
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examination, 4% passed the B, A. degree 
examination and 267 passed the Inter¬ 
mediate examination. The unemployed 
graduates returned include 10 females and 
the S. L. C holders and Matriculates 90 
females. The marginal table shows the 
distribution by age-group of 1,620 un¬ 
employed who have passed examinations 
in En^ish. It will be seen from the table 
that about 52 pet cenL of the total are between 20 and 
25 years of age and 27 per cent, between 25 
and 29 years. The unemployed are distributed 
by caste and religion as shown in dte margin. 
The Christians have the highest proportion of the un¬ 
employed (37*2 per cent.) and the Muslims the lowest 
(0'7 per cent,). Of 100 unemployed females, 49 are 
Christiam, 34 are Nayars and dm rest bdong to other 
communities. 53 per cent, of the unemployed are 
sons of cultivators and there is hardly one per cent. 
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. 354. This group moat probably contains persons who have failed to secure a pass 

ID the English School Leaving or Matriculation examina- 
tion. Of 847 such persons 33 are females. The 
distribution by caste or religion is shown in the margb. mLiistio»V 
in this group also the hipest proportion of the un* 
employ^ is in the Christian community, the next Highest 
is among Nayars, the other Hindus come third, and 
then the Ilava, the Elrahman, and the Mudim m order. 

It is interesting to note that in the Brahman caste the 
proportion of persons who have failed in examinations is 
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less than that of persons who have passed. 


355. The total number of persons who have {^ssed j examinations in vernaculars Uttomployiflent 
returned as unemployed is 3,491, of whom 1,037 or nearly 30 cent, ate fema^. 

207 possess qualifications in drawing, music and other pawed t*a- 
tecbnical subjects. The roargbal table shows the distri- verniwaiw*. 
button by caste or religion of the tcjtal numbtf . In this 
group more than half the number of unemployed arc 
Nayars, and about oDC-fourth ate Christians. Among 
Brahmans the proportion ts so tow as ] ’8 per cent. 

As in Other groups the Muslims have the least 
proportion and this is no doubt due to the paucity of 
qualified persons among them. Of the Depressed Classes 
other than Uava, Otis group contains 13 unemployed persons, the previous one five and the 
one above it none. 
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356. Judged from the returns of the unemployed in the ^cial enquiry, the Coneluiiou. 
Christians show the largest* volume of unemployment among the English educated and 
next to them the Nayars, whereas b the case of the vernacular-educated the Nayars occupy 
the first place and then the Christians. Among Brahmans unemployment is more pro* 
valent in the Eo^ish-educaled section than m the vernacular-educated, and among the 
llavas and other Hndus h is more or less die same in both die sections. Of all the 
communities excepting the Depressed Qasses. educated unemployment semns to be bast 
prevalent among Muslims. 
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CHAFFER VIll*^CCUPATIO}l 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 A 


Earners (principal cKHsupation) and working dependants 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 k-^ictmdudtd) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I B 


(Earners as subsidiary oecupatton) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 ' 


Distribution of occupation by aab-classea in administrative and natural divisions 
(a) Earners (principal occupation) and working dependants 
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(6) Earners (subsidiary occupation) 
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SUBSIDIABT TABLE III 

Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups 


NuidIrt o[ 


Onler 


1 

1 fft) 


1 (M 


1 (e) 


Group 


OccupAlkin 


10 


11 


10 

la 

H 

10 


IS 




tJ 


37 


+3 

43 


15^ 




03 

04 


All oC£upatlans 

• /—if aniMah diiif 

Paa^upft and 
Gii/ifJrxfIon 

Ksvn-EnilHTAtlnff pftj^rieioffm taking icut ln wcmflj or kind 
OultivMtin^ 

TctlWiE cnhiTatoTft 
Agriciiltmral laboomH 

Culiivatipn of spti^JiUcmps^ fruit, Oto-, 

Ooconnl 

PiMi-vinn 

Rultwr 

T\a 

MarkL-i (^i^tciiorin ftowcr Hid truit gtuweri 
Forssirjr 

Wiond^ulter^ Hid oimrodAl tmrnnn 
Sto^t rui%ln£ 

OAtllc nnd bui^alo breOtk'xB and je«p£^ 

Fiihin^ and hunting 

Finliiiig mvd iiwUng 

Noa-mstalUo minonJn 

Bonding EnatorSiils iifdodlnjf ?toao Maiorinl^ for ctmi-nt 
T^fcnnfftgtim!- And dajl 

/// Indujitnf 

Taxtileft 

OnitOD fiijdtig; Aud wi'Xvlng 

BiipCf twia^T «tHp^ anil evtlrer 
L«^ crrpGi eml>r(iid«rf^, cfc. 

Wood 

f^hW^en 

CorlKrntcTfe^ lamerv, jtdnons 

ma^GTE And olhor iildlltirie# of fitUftriAki inclndi 

leavofi and xnd buildijm worldog with boMbcHii^, 

f«fidrii md njmiUr maun^oU 

Motala 

BLufl^rnttM, olhcr workETa In Vcnti, makcn. of implensenta 
Wnrkers 111 hn^ ocppor And boU^pu.^ 

Gu^&mlco 

F^rav and iii»kez$ of earthen wore 
Brick And tile makcra 




MubufaotDm And refining ol ¥£i|:eiaibkolIi 

Fvod tbduxtilu 

71 Rldc ponndeaa Mid hUBkcTv and ftmi plndtifB 
74 Mnk'rv nf iugXr^ m-alogBEa &lpd gfijr 

73 Swi-vuni.'flit eoid f^mdimctil nLOkofi 

70 Toddj drXHEn 



Number of earncrti fprineipol ocCn* 
imticpi) and wurkiiig ik|R'ikdantp 

Nnmbtr of 
femalcfi 
fMT IpOtiO 
mol;^ 

Unlive 

FemAlcA 


4 

6 

G 


M?a^24 

I,]2&p770 

sa3 


rtS^44B 



- 


217,44 2 

317 

- 

£49^140 


^79 

. 

d,i4d 




31?,&7B 

ii0,O$T 

2R 


60,003 

2,740 

6V 



74^ 

421 

* 

i27aoj 

e3J74 



76447 

35*040 

448 


3.0JW 

127 

32 


0,0»1 

1,01 T 

lOT 

1 

30436 

27,572 

750 

w 

5,393 

1 

177 

- 



71 

- 

2^940 

2*-5T 

87 

- 

S^424 

46S 


- 

447& 

300 

H8 

p 


2916 

98 

- 

35,31>| 

2^910 

83 


2,4^ 

jrd 

1 iSi 

* 

2,oea 

20 a 

145 


l,6Sl 

171 

101 

• 

sot^i 

749^6 

7^ 

. 

msbo 

80240 

1,930 


12,iC6 

l^iS 

149 


36,6:13 

70,160 

2,UTP 

* 

40 

xim 

0a/ifS7 

- 

3T^7«1 

i 7 , 49 a 

48a 


1042 a 

,, 


1 

10,476 

132 

0 

tn^ 





7,10* 

It^WS 

2,423 

* 

is.aoa 

290 

2a 


9,590 

230 

1 25 

- 

2,S7H 

3T 

16 

- 

acafi 

9,7B4 

433 


3,023 

WI4 

702 


1 1,916 

220 

76 


fi,09i 

3,519 

277 

* 

8,230 

3,475 

801 

¥ 

27,677 

29,590 

1,037 

W 

084 

17.1+1 

12,3119 

¥ 
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4,394 

0^137 

¥ 

1^71 

I17&5 

5*315 


13.240 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III—(con/mw^^) 


Nl|lulM!f of 



Nunilkir H3f eoritts^ (priiH5i|rtl«ft:y- 
pntioa oud working ikpi^niiantif) 

Scomber 
femoM 
pur l,lXH> 



OcciipAtlDn 




Order 




Fomalea 

melo* 

1 

1 

a 1 

3 



' 5 

6 

it 


iTidti&trJes or dims. Md tho ^ilot 


27,2b3 

14.903 

3f7 

L--'‘ 

8G 

TftiliinH miltkiiCffis, di^ mud darners 

W»4iiaj2t nad deacuuir 

BjirljcTss tair-ilre^ri ATiit 

* 

**1^3 

H>,8SO 

11 

hl!>j 

1 ^ihW 

1,631 

1 

^21 

l.Oril 

lit 

u 


BulidJiig InduAirlei 

' 

i 6.26b 

75© 

4© 

V ■ 


Lltac lionmn, fxmtmi irortere; eitsarsUMS wd woH ifCuban; 

Hima ctjiiia^ und dresscti*; brick msjiciDhi 

balldeTi (citlnsr than balMltiirB iwlc fit IaiuW? or 
^imiiax putnlers, dv^Dnln^^Tw of IkhUiCB, tilers* 

lilumbon, 


16,264 

isa 1 

1 

>* 


MlBaoUaooouB and undoRnad iiidoiirlfli 

* 

i2,iza 

1612 1 

1 133 


*Xf 

m 

m 

Priederv, e&j^raTTOi btHdi+bbidcnt^clc- 

MKkE?r%$ of jawcllcry and MmacfiirEitsi 


1^638 1 

0.ii32 
4lrj 1 

S5 

1»2 ^ 
1^5 

j 

U 

n 

2vTS5 



/r—STrtiiiijwi^ 

* 


! iiio 

1 

' ft 



Tmooport by watar 

■ 

ib.abb 

IGS 

12 


102 

gJiip-ov^Dorf^ biyw-ownKnii rund tlustr ti^fopkiyiSs, 

nutitint^ elo.* sbiiM btobem, bootjaej and lowraon 


lS,t34 

lai 

! 

12 

SO 


Tpanaport by road 

- 

IQSOl 

362 

23 

m 

107 

108 

1 

LatuoaTti linaplo^red rwJtls, bridge^ etc. 

1 Owners iini«a;,'or» and cinplaji'^s eitcloding pvrstMial Htrtantfii 

1 conu'CCtLd iritb mcthanJcally dritm VLdiidaa (itHilndintf 

1 Ow»^ mana^i^ and employ^ASEcladlny pcisomil sen-antB) 

^ ioiiPtjct«l with erthor rnjliicliA 

* 

6, G10 

4p^ 

7, m 

480 

5^ ■ 

n 

74 

1 

9 

3 

21 


Tranaport by rail 

- 

J,63D 

ni 

36 


113 

' 

Labrrtiifm empSojal on mflway eLiBStrHctton atid mainl^oancc 

1 ttCMl cocAUJei and portjefli ctnt4oy«l on Tmlliro j premisra 

- 

1,740 

1 

1 67 

1 

■ M 

1 

SI 

1 

Pa»t Offleer Toletfrapli and TeUpbane Borvloeo 

- 

1.723 

! 14 

' a 

1 . 

111 

Prtit OflUcc^ Teksri^tk and T^lLT^lkono amtees (locludbij;^ 
Aiudial nerriiOq j 

< 

1^723 

14 

I 

i 


1 r—rWriff 

- 




23 


Banba, eoUbllihmonU of oredU* oxahan^e and 
iDoumfLoe 

* 

2.23S 

©31 

304 


JIlh 

Boiik mwuifjms money lenderif md itipiiance a^tatts, 

motHsv ^diPUtgwa ikiwl bmkciii end ibrlt iunployi!^ 

Trade In text1li» 

* 

2*236 

3,314 

mi 

32 

1 »i>4 

! t© 


Hi 

Tta-lt: in iMcqu-gEffliji, wool, notleni silt, hiilr and Qilim' toAlilOf 

- 

a^3l4 

52 

1 id 

IT 


Trade in wood 

1 

7*0M 

2,dT4 

i ^11 


110 

Xmcic in wdid (not firewopd) 

• 

6,653 

1,693 

[ 

31 


Hotala. cafes, nstaurajita etc. 

* 

8,904 

7,703 

m 


ISO 

iti 

Vemlonf ol Trine, IlfiEiOTi?. aeratwi watpri Bad In? 

Owncri aricl mmaagm ol liotolm 4?iKjk-Hbt;fffp wei^i and 

cmpley^% 

* 

5,680 

4J07 

2 245 

^13 

if^Sl 

»S 


Other trade In food atuffo 

- 

06 260 

21.033 

322 

! h - 

«--■ 

TISO ^ 

120 

130 

131 

m 

134 

133 

CinJa and pubcdealar* 

In nve^Dienis,. ta}^r and npicte 

Healers ilalry |iradiiebi^ «iil poult rj- 

Upaterc in fiwUrr for niiimjiH 

Deakri in food alnfts 

Deoloi^ In tobaceo 


1400 

H,M7 

1^561 

1,071 

3.036 

1.15.45 

1 1411 

1151 

3,030 

9.931 

633 

Zl^ 

611 

3,6il9 

2^9 

Sft!* 

Tt;r. 

jn. 

1 HI 

iTada in building maUrlale 

rrmlein boSidinff nml<?rinlfiU^lwr than brickA, tlli!« end 

Vfi^iAy mattfrtoU 

• 

f.679 

Ii67ii 1 

ssa 

©as 




34 
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CU APTEH VIII—OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111 ~ {conceded) 


1 

^Numlwir cif 

(> 2 eapRLlt|E]i 

Humber of eAmen (Prizudpal 
pat ion and wofMng d^cdiuilfi) 

Humber 
af Icmaiofi 
per liOOO 
tDAlef 

Order 

Group 

Males 1 

FemalcB 

i 

2 

B 

1 

i 

h 

e 

3$^ 


Trade of othar kortB 


22.3^ 

t 935 

67 


ISO 

OeuFTBl ^UKte^keepen And fibap-kocpen i:therwEfie 







umpcciftrti 

- 


817 

83 


152 ' 

Otlier imdciv {LncludiDf £ftriu«Ta of paErndit tellQ Ami 







dUBrkvtp) 

- 

13^053 

I'^l 13 

35 



F/—JPtfMi? jPViw * 



* - 

- 

40 


Ariny 

- 

1.726 

- 



154 

Aimy (ludiAii Statee) 

1 

\jm 

- 


43 


FoLlco 

- 

2 , 1 W 1 




15T 

Folk* 

■ 

a,W4 

** 

** 


• 


- 

le^a 

41S 




Public AdminiitratiOTi 

. 

10.272 

412 

M 


leo 

Service cf tbe lodko asd Fordpi StjDN* 

* 

1S,I3P 

411 

31 


im 

FillAg^ cvfficiAlA »nd ^cmnlA gather Hum WAtcbracn 

- 


** 

.. 



VIII—PrtrfmtfmM Al*d lliwfli ®rti 

■ ' 

4^JiS4 


m 

45 


Bfilfttf ion 

- 

15,625 

2 , 21 g 

167 


103 

FrlcttA, minirteTB^ 

* 

5,311 




165 

Other reUgfoeN wisrkcjB 

* 

1,753 

554 

m 



SerrAiite im leb^ous edifimt bariaJ and bamlei? groandm 







pilgiitd OAtidnctors, clreanwlBen, etc. 

- 

84 , 1 45 


m 

4G 


IaILW 

* 

5 .T 6 O 

10 

2 

1 

, 107 

LAw^etA of all kindf^ indnding t^DAsdg, lAtr^ngeata aod rnnktlKT^ 


l.G^ 

1 

I 


m 

1 Law^^fv^ cliTka, pcfcEUcD^rftcnt, etc. 

- 

4jM 



47 


MadlciiiB 


Tt312 

aes 

91 


170 

Other pci^Di practiAiiig the healing arli without beiuft 







megLtctrd 


5,541 

1Q3 

10 

43 

1 

InvtruDtioTi 

- 

le,332 

3117 

191 


174 

Frofeswn and t4:xi£hEn of iHl kEeda 

* 

15,74G 

3,0115 

195 



Lrattori^ arta and ecienoei 

* 

4.635 

ISO 

29 


131 

Horcaco'pG i^tEru, nalrDiegerA, fcrtune teIEaf*p wiEunisip witches 







Asd mcdlDioA 

, 

]|73L 

33 

2S 


m 

Miuieians (mmpciAm and perfonnen other ihm 







Actnra^ fianeerA, 

ii 

1^37 

■ 

70 

3§ 



4 ^ 5 'r 44 Jt /X—Per*MM IrcMy tAfir htctimiD 


^>447 

4S4 

1 f?7 

50 


Per»ii« tiirin^ princKpally on tbalr income 

* 

24^7 

1 434 

177 


m 

BrD|irEelnrs (other thaq agriotdiiiTal laqd} fund and 







■chulttrBhipft Holden Aitd penaiotien 

• 

2,1-lT 

434 

177 



X^DinnettK MfreiM 

» 

1H,IU 

e9S^fli 

£SjOi 

E.I 

SI P- 


Dpmeitio eerrioe 

- 

2«,114 

€92,164 

26^704 


1]40 

Pi^faU- motor drltfcTB AUd di^&lalrrU 


Z,tl9 




1147 

Other domestic fcrvicK 

* 

*11,>193 

605,1 tii 

31.409 



>Sii5-chui A'/^fiuit^lreVy drsrriBfi rtrcmwf imt 

* 



SOS 

hi 


Oeaern.L terms utfalch do not Indloaie a deQjifto 







fsooiipatLon 

. 

98.240 

19.636 

202 


m 

Huoufficturfira, biuiineM tticn and coiiiraetors otherwise 



! 




na.4pCCJfied 

, 


15 

1 ^ 


m 

Cuahieis, HCConoLanta^ Hdok^kcepera^ dctks iltd OLher 




! V 



pmpiuj^ to un^fpeeified o(5w, vnue^homes and uhopc 


■i.lcz 

51 

« 4 A 


mi 

lAhounite aod workuiec otherwise utispccjficd 


^197 

m,770 

1 Iz 

1 



Stth*thti4 X // — rapntdsfliflp 


£,JW 


I 59B 



va^anta, preatitutaa 

i 

1,749 

1 284 

, 734 


isis 

j Bi^rgani Aikd vagltkDtC 

- 

1.749 

1^4 

1 

734 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 

Selected occapaCions giYing figures for 1921 and 1931 


IVipulAtion imppaited in 


Kumbor of 









mi 

11721 

Boll. 



OiM*apalJqn 

(prineit^l 

Efimcni 

Aotuid wiirkqripi 

Ondef 

Cp^np 


ooeitpAllajn} pine 

tisnbfildiiu^ 

(ekqlilding 

tlASA , 



Working 
depCsilmltA 1 

fKcnpatfEUi) 

^pandiiniAi 


1 


3 

i 

£ 

0 

7 

1 



Exploitstion of a±iLiupJ« ajad Ye^AtaUou 

Ml,777 

2gS490 

6e&,S49 


1 (b) 





S£&^U4 



1 

Nai^-cuUinitlD@ proprictom rent in 

1»,H75 

M43 

IS.7^ 



1 

nr kind 



n 

CuJLitatJair avnicts 

370,016 

143,103 

34M4S 




Xfiiiant cnltiYfttqm 

6:i.341f 

iSLllS 

60,383 


1 w 1 

7 

Agriciiltuml IftlMEirtES 

of fntiLi 

KCVGIS 

m^rr 

33^0*4 

Of?,O50 

IUS,585 



10 

OM^Ofint 

itnejor 1 

r^.iss 

i» 



H 

U 

Eubber 

Tin 

7^009 

3< 71 

143 f 1 

L€^73B 



J3 

Pin-rilWi 

1^135 

3sl&3 t 

11434 



le 

11 Arket flnwi!? uid frail , 

6^57 

7,165 f 


It"*) 

• 

* 


sn 




Si 

Caltic anil bqiffftlq brccdera Aiid kiMipw 

4,Ml 

503 

S4B 


2 


^ijthrn^ and ^ 






V 

^(Iriog ond pwliDf; 

3S,i20 

1,110 

33 , 41 :^ 

til 



Industry ‘ 

as 1,076 

34.610 

328,0^ 


£ 

i 

1 




im^sj 



1 

40 

4& ’ 

Cflttwa ^OAJnjfBnd Wiring 

Itupe* twine; Itring imil ntliCr fibrta 

14,630 

112,1110 

13,628 

14J13 

102,654 


7 


Wm*d 


7,077 

0 m 



ri4 

fifi 

m 

Sawycn , , 

flflrwntl?™, tumnn! ami jFmneim €tC; ^ - 

Rank'd makcTB sml otbcT indnsltic# w ntsodyiiiAtfiniifl 

UM2 

2W,0OT 

087 

081 

8,130 

18 J "3 




Including k-ATW aikI tbfttchew and bnildeia 
iroTktng w^th bumboev i«ai ot fiimflAT mAteriAk 

24va24 

€,300 



0 




500 





BlnekAmilhi^ oibcr vroflcers in iren, trAkflri of 
implemenia 


£05 

llplOT 




0eramie* 


m 

6^660 



m 

Potsen? anii mafceia nf c«tlit 2 ii wire 

«467 

SlO 

MIS 


to 


proptrl^ *i-fwlW ^frtd 

n^w 

760 

# 



os 

llrinnffwnara and rcfininK wf Ttgetablq oik 

10,705 

1 704 

0.204 


n 


/W iadaWraw 

WIT? 





71 

74 

75 

70 

Biee pntmiilert and hqikiatf! flour piudett 

iliLkE^rf uf sajBir^ tnolassw and gnv 

JiwcctnuAt and flcmdinient iriAkors 

Tiddj dinwcTH 

10,025 

5,110 
B,02JC 
^,240 

80 

J45 

3,43& 

15.440 

3 , 01 s 

tpl6» 

47^24 


i£ 


iudn^rie* tiff#* fiuf 


s,m 




B3 

ToEIotis milliner* onddorfiws 

22,J5JO 

509 

096 

4,7,42 



05 

SO 

Wftfthirtir miil cbJoiiin^ 

llarW^ hmitHlreHrffs Anti wis^-mAkOT 

IJ,0C2 

1 Oil 

141,612 


H 


j^KlMin^ pAdiii^rH'A 

IjmD-bttTOenv wwent »'<irllnll; eidlvJltnFs wrP. 






dtika*: Jiione culler* jinil (iP^raj brick i*jr™ 

oml Mw™*; boibScr* (ether tban boJUisg* maile o 
bnoiboD nr #CmLI*r nioleHnIc). puSnU'"^ di«m!oiii 
of iKHiffis, Him, plndibem. «c. 

I7,uet 

ViOS 

3329 




17 


Jfiaetllanftm ar J iitdffiiKil iintu^riM 


d4!r 




OB 

Diibct* ef jewelTery und orimment^ 

9,I» 

' 302 

5.714 











































CHAPTER V[n—OCCtJFATiOy 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I'V -(concluded) 


i 

Kumbiir of | 

(XittlplLlllHI 

I^opulalbd HupiKir^od In 

mi 

11131 

Sub- 

Order 

1 

On>up 1 

1 

1 

1 

tt 

tUanvTH (gidnEdial. 
oc5cn|HilJ0o) plaa 
working 

dE| HUldljllltB 

EarOora 

(iLulnlJki; 

«>ecapAtbiMO 

Ai:tdJil workers 
CexeluEllnia 
ddptiDd,idUl 

1 

A i 

1 

=3 

4 

5 

c 

7 

rv i 



Tnuuport 

3? a2a 

8.038 

31.TH 

i 

1 

lu 


XHiifsvwjnf % 


IMS 




403 

5?li1p-gwMTH, Ijani-iJfmiOTB And Ihelr tuiplo^r ciUScers^ 







marluen, iirte^ »]iJpA brukum^ boi&LiEH:Ei mnd tow* 







Eued » 

12^Ah 

1^48 

lit^T 


2l> 


TrtrmMfiCji fry ro^4 , 






m 

LaIweituth iiinip!o;r«i on rriocb B.iid brld^^ ■ 

7.11^ 

683 

3,3311 



lor 

Owid^rx, mjiiiOE£4:ni wv\ iEisrltidiD^ [ici«onAl 







MsrrAiEt^) ronooctod wUh m0dmu{E!&Uj diittiti 







vddcled 

4^3t:i 

n4 

IflT 



108 

pwdCT^ Add employ^ t^xcludiiig pereonAl 







•eudfbertL'd. wEtb othuf ipelijeltn » 

7,yii 

nofi 

3,278 

Y 



Tnude 

l&fi.031 

20,017 

157 385 


27 


Tf/ult fii irwsd 4 

lO^dSt 





liii 

Trddc id wfiud (not din^dod) + 



M,S|8 


U 


JlotfU^ GtJ&r rrifflntrO » 


m 

14^S<^ 



13C 

V^ddorA of wint^i ilqdnrs,, u>nitod wntors And leu . 



16,768 


Z2 


Oiker t nidf mJi/Od rf*o£^ * 






130 

IK'AkTH id swwtmBAtA, au^r tuui 

17,74i^ 


7,078 



]33 

BeAlvru III ri)£L«1cr fnr aeiIiwa 


tes 

3,4J3 



m 

id fithBr food Htdth 

31,324 

8,421 

4l,7Cf!l 



133 

UuakiTi In lobneco 

3,132 

237 

5,2ti2 


1 

1 


Trmi€ itf tyfAffr AOrf ji + 



4^,007 



130 

<]ont>rAt slJMfe-kwperfi and ^h^'hs^pci^ otbenfm' 







diup^dRcd ^ 

1(^112 

1,3J8 

3,7TC 



132 

Other ( 111411.119 (inotodldi: faroJiTMi at pudddti^ t<l1U und 







infeOrktiU) 

14,177 

S,132 

l.lUl 

Yll 



Public Administration 

te,634 

1.080 

12 780 



ICO 

of Ihti fndiAu &Tid Forol^ StKTe$ « 

lawGiW 

C80 

]Ci,!lOO 

Ylll 



Prafi^diufis and iLborat aria ■ 

53.737 

7.588 

56,818 

1 



RMifficm 

iSM4 





1B3 

FriraU^ minlfltenr 4A<L . 

5,MtI 

tJfiC 

0,768 



ICfi 

i^rvadtH ill ndj^dos uLiflees, bnrliJ and burriinff 







fnroLinfLii plkKT^m irunddcCorH, ctFonmciaciif., oto^ » 

10,378 

eiJ7 

13,374 




Lttm , * 

3,780 






LAwyeHi* clr?^ petitiod -wnttnt, vtc- 

4,IC4 

»T1 

um 


47 


JTrvfiriW' 


f^3ef 




no 

l’4fK3En pfHCtdiliig tbd hcnlipg arta frirliijdt Hdng^ 







re^nitcrod ,, 

6,1144 

1,577 

m A 


4B 





u,m 

1 


174 

tViriHMora and tBa4.4d.ifa of nil kinda * 

18,^11 

1|7I7 


‘1 

1 “ 


Domostio Borvloe 

Tfe,278 

148 258 

7.856 

1 


IHG 

hiiTitv n:4rtolMir^‘« ami dltHHom 

2,tl9 


TaS 



iKr 

Othqr doiniritic (k-rvlcn « 

7H,I8:* 

148,2544 1 


XI 



Insnfllciabtly denoribwl oocqpatiocis ^ 

118,032 

lO.BQS 

20&.7as 


52 


OenMrtti t*rmf do arf iadi&Ue ff dfpttii j 







iww/mI jOH ^ 1 



sos^jas 



lyi 

Lakutareia aucI workmen otburwiM nnapeciAcd 

II2,2^J7 

IU,438 

iOyiSi 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ¥ 
Ocoapation of selected castes 


Cn-ftQ and Mcnpailon 


Komber ^kt I^OOO 
wnrfs P3gvf^al] 
each occqpiil^nn 


|i Limber nf female* 

eaafiiETyi per I lOQO 
nLBle eanien 


1 


Amp&tavaai 

Temple iwrYirts 

Crtracw and leimpti 
Field labdureis^ wqod-rutW«i etc* 
iDdoAtriCff 
Trade 

labile AdmlnKstntJon 
IjfcWTcra, doctora Bud tEodicra 
pciHKna IStiths on th^^ r iTveome 
Dameatle serrica 
Otberm 

AraypJi 

Kifihermrp 

Cultlntcm^ awiiec* aini tenintfl 

Fl4?|tl iKbcHircTi, wacd-entter#, etc* 

Imiustricfi 

Trade 

OtbctB 

Brfdiinu 

awncm and tcnaiali 

InduftHeri 

Tmiwport 

Trade 

Pablia Administration 
Priwt* 

lA^-yere,docfoirajiBd iwicticrt 
F.(iniAJJs lirinicn ihcif Sncoinfl 

BomNtii? •nrrtco 
Otlicra 


Ghptti 

Ctiltlriitow:otrtiel»*nd 

Fiukl Ulwureffiit irned-cuttoiWf ete^ 

Indiittrie^t 

TranApcikrt 

TtPidL'^ 

labile Adminlatmiloti 
lAWyCTl, doctor* and twteber* 
Imnirnn ilidr iDccme 
IXinieatic serriee 
Otberi 


IlavM 


Toddv drawer 

Cnttivator*^ oWMm and icnanta 

Field Ubourere, ii-ood-cattm. etc, 

Imlnbtriea 

Transfort 

Trade 

LawytT*id£iclcrBfliid tenchet* 

l>onn^Llc lervlce 

Othtfi* 

KuiiuAlari {VS^w*kariU*j 

Artrev) 

GalHrnron: ownera and tcnani* 

Fir 111 ImboorCTS FOod-cntter», etc* 

Itidiistrtci 

ItomrAtlc icrrlce 

Othcra 

Aa^iyi.n 

AAtrato^^ 

Cuianitorii owner* and tcnwita 
Fielii Uboiirnr*, wood-cuttcre^ etc. 
Imliistiie* 

Trade 

lji«ryers» dociom atMl teacticra 
Others 



3 

m * 

247 

Z-9 j 

203 


403 


IW) 

u 

ltl43 


173 


■ ■ 

71 

433 

n 


11 

333 

RT 

tw 

- 

22^ 

675 

lOf"! 

151 

359 

U 

440 


2,706 

51 

301 


121 

.* 

m 


33S 

lA 

394 

12 

■f . 

119 

36 

NT 


I6i 


im 

'i 

52 

liv 

17 

202 

90 

m> 

h * 

243 

lAU 

3&3 

Ji3 

239 

53 

MT 

11 

334 

:-3i 

ITS 

19 

30 


149 

23 


]5 

; 2|la'> 

116 

m 

- 

S3C1 

m 

»• ■■■ 

3^® 



2641 


323 


40 

Tfl 

ITS 

13 

m 

IT 

l,3W 


m 

•■ ■ 

IIS 


24 


fiiS 

la 

624 


4;J+JA 

Li 

’ 13,173 

63 

«66 

■ 1 

130 

370 

21 

127 

314 

fin 

302 

sa 

m 

ii 

roO 

2411 

dfi 

191 

369 


SOTF'—In this tJ»Ho the neenpatiotit ol» dmuf bn which the munber in wlnnin 2 if Ine ih»n tO per 1/)0O we Joclaital 
■i'OihHB” twAwthW pnrticjilw ewitf, 

at 
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CHAPTEB Vni-OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y-(co»»n[feJ) 


Caste aod occopatlou 

ETtunber per 1.000 
<;A;TierB no^ed mi 
each ih:cnpatlon 

Kumberuf fcmalfr 
tamers pcrl^iJOO 
male earnc» 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Krlnhnajiv&kBr 

* 

w a 

206 

CnltlntOTS: aad tCiiBiil* 

i 

W 

(m 

1?13 

Field taboupert* wocd-cattera, ete. 


64 


TrAni^port 

■V ^ 

27 j 

iZ 

si A-id 

Trade 

4- ^ 

■i.S 

33$^ 

PnhWi AdininlirfcnitlQq 

* 

Id 

a ¥ 

Pmcma UviiLg GO tbeir lEioame 

a 

16 

200 

Domeitjc «rTi^ 

■ 

36 

lOfOOCl 

Otkon 

^ ■■ 

ISO 

210 

Kadumi 

A * 

a ¥ 

104 

ftSGt p<}UT»der 

" 


317 

CuIrJ tatGTS: owpcTA aod tfs&Dbi 

a 

J2l 

72 

Fictd labourcn, wood-eactarot etc. 

^ ¥ 

1 300 ' 

111 

lodit^tricfl 


m 

430 

TrwJe 


n 

B6 

Doiondc pcrirke 



S^H 

OtbCTB 



60 

Runvaj] 


-- 

66S 

CnldTitant: omieFt uid tenant^ 


01 

103 

Field labGnrcTti^ wood-cuttcn^ 

* 

633 

060 

BaIvctm cf iJTC^ack^ milkmen end 




IkertLnnen 

. 1 

to 

12 

Induvtritia 


m 

2,867 

0th en 

1- 

m 

1,010 

Mnravnji 

* 

m 

* » 

boi 

IdibouTcr 


061 

730 

CnltinatoTi’ ownem JitDil teoMitj 

* 

3J.0 

92 

l»dl3£jtTl<» 


1U 

404 

TfftnstwTt 


10 

1 

Trade 

w 

22 

476 

Otbeffl 

m 

07 

400 

IfiLdae (Chltinan) 


- 

150 

Toddjr drawer 

'* 

):4 

K - 

CidtiTaton: Gwnjt!C% and tenants 

_ ■ 

^3 

70 

FlekI labouren^ mwl-cnttcis, 

« 

112 

404 

Industries 


25 

236 

Transport 

, 

10 

02 

Trade * 


06 

438 

Others 


236 

234 

HayRT 


*. 

425 

Coltimrnrs: owner? aod tennnEs 

w 

030 

034 

Field labaurcrn, wnod-cmtLcfBT idtok 

¥ 

2* 

06 

Industries 

a 

26 

870 

Tnuispcrt 

Trade 

^ 1 

IJ 

47 

12 

110 

rubllc Fb(pce 

« * 

11 


Public Admtntrtratlcm 

* 

36 

12 

Law^tffl« doetois and tcachcm 

a 

VJ 

136 

PoinooA liviDft on tb»r tDcnme 

¥ 

13 

643 

DomeatSo seriia; 

1 

10 

li374 

Oth£H 


78 

2U 

PttllAU 

a 

a m 

T03 

CaltifatOTs: owners and tenanta 

^ ¥ 

30 

100 

Flidd labonrcrs, wood^iters, etc. 

fr 

040 

: ^^48 

Oihov 

fr ¥ 

12 

322 

Ffu^wiui 



402 

Limc^heil bumur ^ 

4 ¥ 

131 

364 

CuUivatnfa: nwnm and tenantn 

■ * 

63 

223 

Field labourers wood^nttera^eiat 

a- + 

01 

06 

Indnstriea 

m 

342 

1,284 

Trade 

k a 

30 

1400 

OtbcEs 


233 

170 

PanyBLn (i^mbarBr) 


■ * 

061 

CnUltalOffl; nwners andKrnanIa 

. I 

02 

131 

Field iaboama* wood-entten^ etc. 


832 

714 

Indcatrien 

4 *■ 

46 

afi4> 

Othen 

¥ 

01 

1 431 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—(cmifni/e^ 


CAstu »Jl<t qccupatioD 


Palajftn (CbSfiunftr) 

OaJtintnrK mcid 

Field Iftlwtuejns etc. 

iudiiStrieff 

TnwJe 

SiUyan tP*Ul^yanl 
Wavvetr 

CulliTatcn: anmom ind ttnojitfi 
FibW l^^mircfS wwd-aittei*, ete- 
Indoi tries 
TtmIo 

PablEe AdmiitinfcniliQa 
00'TB'A^c Berrleo 
OUlKfB 

ThAJiti,n ( ^ 

t'rtiMrljmbcr 

Culti^tbtarat f3wiie» KQt^ teimnts 
Fitid Isbourerti, wwd-oitterft, cU; 
InduatrtiA 
Tndc 

DcKnesik sen i« 

Oth«» 

ValM 

Flfliertiuin 

CnltkwCoflf? ewnorB *tj 4 tenant* 

Field lalMiiTem, wt^ed- CQtteiai ete. 

lodiutrii^s 

!Cr«upoit 

Tnh!e 

Okiiera 

fxwnEHl mi tenajilfl 
Field lilHrtJToi*, woQd-cutim, etc- 
IndufiLrlu 

TTfiii*pi>rt 

Trsde 

Penwna ™ tiietr imeoiiiE 

Domcctic Berries 

Others 

Wubeiman 

Cultlratof*^ oirom und tcaantj^ 
Ffeld iRboupS:*, vrood-«»tt*|iE, eta. 
ludUKtHM 
Otbsr« 

VeiAM 

Sonceirer 

OuitST&tdis: owner? juid lenint* 
Field SftbQtmsni, wrtid-cnt±crs,«tc» 
ItkiliutrfftB 
Ti«da 

l^wjcra, cldcton 4Tid Uflehen 
OUiert 

VAlahkithalajiayAr 

Hair^lresscr 

Cultlntors: owners And toyrni? 
Field laboatrEfap WDod-^ttsfa, ete- 
ThdoatiieB 

Ijiwjd*) doctora nod ttsciera 
Otfacfi 

VaIIAIui 

OulllvBton: trWBflM and teiumta 
Field lBlHttnrs,wi»d< cutters, etq. 
Industries 
Tranrport 



Nuenberpsr 1,000 
earnftFs enf^sd nn 
elieli occuputkn 

ivf female 
eefMrA per l^OCXl 
mmle wnera 


2 

3 



&3a 

B 

29 

137 

% 


irlU^ 


39 

3,402 

J, 

11 

ST.t 

- 


€07 

■ 

■ 1 

24€ 

i- 

7i80 

1S3 

4 

94 

27ei 


Ja 

67 

* 

0(1 

a,306 


111 

72 


Ifi 

*. 


lu 

d.stio 


ST 

101 


- 

2e« 



n. i- 


S4 ' 

mi 


130 

474 

m 

I2:i 



13 

40€ 


11 

4,4SO 


110 1 

ml 


- 

227 


721 

71 


23 

2SU 


IT 

240 

m 

143 

2,6^ 


12 

273 


JS 

347 

- 

36 


* 


Sl» 



tao 

■ 

UHl 

JEM 



163 

m 

Bl 


* 

H 

34 



2m 

4 

14 

343 


la 

, 4,350 

* 

ISO 

220 



4941 

V 

«S1 

MS 


40 

19S 


lao 

1.073 

4 

13 

300 


lao 

S4 

■f 

4 m 


# 

307 

372 

* 

102 

134 

« 

47 

233 

* 

ITl 

1.563 

. 

29 

V063 

i 

32 

7 


US 


- 

4 B 

25« 


fiSO 

173 



420 


27 

300 

S 

Id 

064 


13 

232 

ft 

7d 

610 

■1 

■ * 

241 

•i 

401 

ai4 

■ 

. m 

420 



1.>S 

•e 

, 19 

3 
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CHAFTEB vm—OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y-(concWeJ) 


CbAc aim] OfiCUpAllcu * 


Natnbcrpur liGOO 
cdimcr^ on 

occupation 


civrncr» pL-f 1,000 


1 




Tmdc 

FqbUc AilminietTttlon 
Lawjar^i {toctnrv And teichcra 
PenOnA liTlq^ on^tfadr IBOOIDC 
PomctAlic smi« 

Otheni 

V*Tuthad«^ai.Vu 

■Wnihflnnoii 

Dwncrs aiUl t^Aoti 

TadiiHtri« 

Tmlo 

Othert 




Hooter 

CnHiTJitorerornnerB lUiil tcnjintA 
yield lAbqttrcM, wood-cntt«it,olc» 

Raiicrft of livestock, mllknicn and heidinicn 

Induatrird 

Dciiiu^tic Acrricc 

Othen 

Mendicant 

Caltivulon: And lenanta 

Field laboorem^ wcod-cutteiM, de. 

IndiHtnea 

TmnaiKvrt 

Tmilc 

FuUic Adnriiitstiation 
Lani'ycrsi^ tlDctora And teiichora 
Qtbcri 

YAdaviui 

^Lcplicn) 

CultirAion): mrnCiTiianii tcimnlA 

BalfCTs ot livestock, milkmen and lierdtfDCi] 

Field labonncfAp wjod-euttOT^ et& 

Indpfltnbfift 

Ttan^^port 

Trade 

Fntiljc Admlnirtrfttltm 
Fen^m* ILrtn^ an tlvclr income 
tlcinealto Herrlct 
Otheni 

As^lo-Indian 

Cflltivatjart; owners and temiDtA 
Field labonrOT,wwd-ccrttori,cl<i 
Ind HA tries 
TranAport 

Trade 

Public Admintiltttikru 
Lawyeiu, dottfiri and tcachera 
FcTHine living on their incntne 
QomeF-tic aenicn 
Others 

Earopaan 

CnUiTtuton onmerA nnd toninti 

TndusLriei 

Tran^KKTt 

Trade 

Fu'dic Force 

FuhJle AdcnEnlfltrnitDti 

Hellion 

Lawricia. doctaiAlUld tcachere 
FenitnB Lnnif on tltcir income 
Other* 


n 

44 

13 

12 

lOH 

21 


M2 

12G 

58 

12 

SIS 

27 

27 

4y7 

14 

2.185 

m 

148 

i T ' 

544 


650 

121 

lOS 

17 

58 

11 

2&2 

n 

1£8 


544 

as 

1^1 U 


im 

€21 

4 €7 

12 

UT 

€4 

d,042 

111 

&,27fO 

EHJ 

fi2T 


SlO 

ni7 

lit 

248 

1l4^» 

&4 

2H 

S7 

888 

2'1 

5] 

12G 

3HT 

Id 


It 

18 

170 

204 

.. 

355 

248 



220 

104 

852 

28 

S,484 

14 

liiT 


H 

70 

804 

29 


11 

255 

Id 

0»205 

il8 

G45 

^ ¥ 

ia2 

158 

3S7 

15 

-i- iV 


' 67 

m 

40 

23 


121 

31 

2t 

1.047 

51 

i^mxi 

IS 

2SO 

200 

2aA 

m A 

32a 

288 

It 

JS2 



785 
a,7511 


12& 
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SOBSIDURY TABLE VI 

Special statistics for Railways, the Post Office, Telegraph and Irrigation Departments 

(i) Number of per&oiu employed in the Railway Department on the 26th February 1931 


nf poncina ctupiojcd 

EviropcoOB and Anglo-lSilEallP 

Indihiii 

1 

lurhi 

lU-Il 


i^2i 

1 

» 

3 

4 


5 

Total p«noDA omployad 

5 

la 

343 


S34 

O^serM 






Subonllruitcfi on Mlei of pay tiding to Ea. also per mmnsem ^ over 
e^mbmliriAtcs w of pay rMng fhim lU, 30 to 24if per ECuML^^nii 

^nbatiiLiiittcd OD wlea ol pay uiider Ra. 30 per bOiiBeni » 

1 

1 4 * 


3 

m 

24k 




>:oTE The foiw picacrOKd tor thh rtblu dlffisw fam rh« lued in IS3J DaMum (H»J htiiioe the Ogarin q( tiu totnl ipeumi emjikjisl elooe 
for J^L 


CU) Number of persons employed In the Post Office and Teteyraph Departcnent on the 36tJi February 1931 


ClAtf of pi*nsQns cmploTed 


Pofit OflfcK 

Tdegmph BcpAitin^nb 



HurqpeaCL4 
fiEtd Anglo- ! 
Indiana 

Indianji 

Kiimpcaeti 
aci4 Anglr^ ' 
JndinnA 

Indiana 

HemnrkH 


Britlih 

Trnvaunom 

A.Etehal 





1 1931 

1021 

im 

1021 

1031 

1921 

lesi 

1021 

ViKIl 1 

lEHl 




2 

4 

2 

d 

T 


0 

10 

11 

12 



4 

403 

430 

1.343 

1,042 

to 

? 1 

1 20 

23 



s 

4 

3Q7 




w 

7 


S3 

{ 

^^upori Chtendt^nt 

1 

I 









1 

tiu^vrtoni 

0 

U- 

m * 


3 

* 10 








1 ! 











10 

/ ! 










t[>epiiftinent«l nuL^ften l|7 

! ^ 3 

■ ¥ 

41 

aa 

t 3fflJ 

^7i 
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(iil) Number of persons employed In the Irrigation Department on the 26th Februajry 1931 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vli 

Distribution of industries, persons employed and ratios per mille of women and 


children to other operatives 
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Number of persons employed in industry as compared with previous figures 
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CHAPTER IX 


LITERACY 

357. The term " literacy," as it is used in the census returns, means ability to read Tbs tupeat 
and write a language. The tnstrucdons to the enumerators were that all persons who istoni, 
could write a letter to a triend and read the answer to it must be classed as UtetaU and 
all others as t//r/erote. Hiis dual classification was first introduced in 1901 and has been 
rained since then, Brior to 1901 persons were returned under three categories, nainely, 

/earning, t. e>, under instruction either at home, or at school or college ; /i7ero/e, i. e., able 
to read and write a language, but not under instruction; and f//{^rate> /> e., neither under 
instruction nor able to read and write any language. Experience showed that the returns of 
those under ‘^learning'’ were always incomplete and hence it was decided in 1901 to abandon 
this category and record the population either as literate or illiterate only. No degree of 
proficiency has, however, been prescribed as a criterion to decide whether a po'son b 
literate or not. The sim{^e test of ability to write a letter and read the answer to it has 
been considered sufiicient to distinguish die literate from the illiterate. But it may happen, 
as it did happen in this State in 1921 which will be explained presently, that under this 
test persons who could read and write a few words in a language with difiiculty at the 
droc of the census are returned as literate^ though they would soon forget what they had 
)earned and become illiterate. The inclusion of such persons would naturally increase 
the census figures of literacy beyond the actual numbers of the true literates. In 1911 the 
State Census Commissioner had issued definite instructions that children and others who 
were able to read and write a few words in a lan^age with difficulty should not be 
classed as literate. This necessary precaution was not taken in 1921 and (he result was 
that the literacy figures of that census were greatly inflated. At the present census the 
uecesdty of obtaining correct returns of literacy was impressed upon the enumerators, and 
(hey wtfe required to record not only whedier a person was literate according to the test 
prescribed, but also whether he or she had passed the fourth standard in vernacular 
education. All the literate persons might cot have gone throng the regular school course 
and passed the fourth standard, but the enumerators were made to understand that only 
(hose persons should be returned as literate who possessed at least the same degree of profi¬ 
ciency in reading and writing as one who completed this standard. It may, therefore^ be 
claimed that the literacy returns of this census are as accurate as they could be. At any 
rate they have not been vitiated by the inclusion of persons >^o could only with dtfiiculty 
read and write a lew words in a language, as had happened in 1921 census. 

The language in which a person is literate has been recorded at this as at the 
previous censuses, especially in regard to the two vernaculars of the Slate, namely, Mala- 
yalam and Tamil. Literacy in English has, as usual, been separately recorded in the 
column provided for the same in the schedule, 

338. The statistics discussed in this chapter are embodied in the following tables:— Rersmiea to 

Imperial Table XIII Literacy by religion and age, 

,, XlV Literacy by selected castes, tribes or races. 

Subsidiary Table I Literacy by age, sex and religion, 

„ il Literacy by age, sex and locality. 

„ IIA Literacy by age;, sex and locality for rural and urban areas. 

„ HI Literacy by religion, sex and locality, 

„ IV Literacy in English by age, sex and locality, 

„ V Literacy by caste, 

„ VA Literacy by caste based on the tmal populaticn, 

t VI Progress of literacy since 1901. 

VII The proportion of literacy at certain ages. 

„ Vllf Number ol recognized institudons and pupils according to the 

returns of the Education Department. 

3 V 
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Subsidiary Table VIII A Number of unrecognized institulions and pupils according to- 

iKc returns of the Education Department. 

IX Literates wbo have completed primary education (four classes) 
by religion and locality, 

j, X Main results of the University and other examinations. 

359, Before proceeding to discuss the statistics of literacy at the present census it 

is necessary to point out certain discrepancies in the h^es ol the last census, which 
preclude a strict comparison being instituted between the results of the two censuses. 
One of the methods suggested by the Census Commissioner for India to test the correct' 
ness of the literacy Bgures collected at the census is to compare them with the number of 
students in the vernacular schools during the previous decade. The State Commissioner 
for 1921 does not seem to have done this. To acquire the census standard of literacy a 
child should ^ve at least completed the primary course consisting of the first four 
classes in the vernacular schools. Assuming that all children who nave studied in the 
fourth class will have becouE literate — this assumption is not absolutely correct, because 
in case of education being discontinued after Qass IV some children are likely to 
relapse into illiteracy—the number of children who studied in the fourdi class durmg the 
decade 1911-1920 ought to bear a reasonable proportion to the increase in the number 
ol literates at the census of 1921. The statistics of the Education Department published 
in Travancore Statistics show that the numbo' ol ^Is who studied in Class IV during 
the decade 1911-1920 was 74,566, Among some communities thtfe is the practice 
ol girls by private tuition at home without sending them to the school. The 

number of girls acquiring literacy in this manner will not be very large. Even supposing that 
their number is 10 per cent.—this is a very liberal estimate—of the nuroher becoming literate 
by attending school, the increase in the number of female literates during the decade could 
not have Iken more than 82,000 or say even 90,000, But according to the census of 
1921 the increase in literate females was 211,967 over the figure for 1911, or more than 
two and a half times the number warranted by the statistics of the Education Department, 

360. The statistics of the Eiducation Department further show that the number of 
girls at school has always been considerably less than the number of boys at school. 
In 1920 the proportion ol girls to boys at school was 1 to 2. Even if allowance is made for a 

small proportion of girls 

Liitrurf in lbs • i» I'ji rfftain in /fliO acquiring literacy by 

pr ivate tuition, the num^ 
her of female literates 
will, under no circum> 
stances, exceed the 
number of male literates, 
^om the figures given 
in the margin which 

_ _ ____ have been extracted 

from Travancore 

Provincial Table V of 192 f it will be seen that in certain taluks the number of female literates 
of the age-group 0 - 10 in 1921 far exceeded the number of male literates in the same 
group. Only a few instances of wide disp^ity have been riven, but there are several 
more. The figures of female literacy are evidently wrong. The mistake must have been 
caused by including among literates ri^l^ ^ho might have been able to read and write a 
few words in vernaculars and who within a short time after the census might have become 
absolutely illiterate. This, as we have seen in paragraph 357 above, was due to want of 
clear Instructions to the enumerators not to treat such children as literate^ It b quite 
possible that mistakes might have occurred in the returns of literate females as well as 
-nales; but they are more patent in the case of the Ico'incr than in the case of the latter. 
In any case the literacy figures of 1921 cannot be used lor comparing the progress of 
literacy, and in the following paragraphs I have, as far as possible, compared literacy in 
1931 widi that in 1911. 

361, The population of the State excluding children under live years of age is 
4,218,731, and of these 1,217,924 are literate which gives a proportion of 289 literate 
persons per 1,000. Among the male population of five years and over the literates 
number 866,313 giving a [yoportion of 406 per 1,000, and among females of five years and 
over there arc 351,611 literates oT 168 per 1,000. The progress fti general literacy 
during the last twenty years can be seen from the following figures. The total number of 
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liteates in I9f f was 513.049 consUtmg of 428,949 males and 84.100 females. They have 
increased by 137 per cei^., males by 102 per cenU and females by 318 per cent., during the 
last two decades. Considering die age-groups by sex in 1931 ► we see that in the age-group 
5- 10 male literates number 166 and f«i^e litrrates 113 per mille^ in the age-group 
10 • 15 the proportions are 314 in the case of males and 200 in the case of femaies; in 
the next age-group 15 - 20 which is the most representative period in regard to literacy, 
the proportions of literates are the highest, namely. 330 among mates and 274 among 
females per 1.000. Children at school will certainly have completed the elementary 
education well within the age of 15 and very few of those who do not become literate by 
20 can be expected to do so after that age. In a country where illiteracy still prevails 
among a section of the population and where literacy is steadily increasing it is only natural 
that the highest proportions of literates are found among the population of 15 > 20 years of 
age. It may be noted that 53 per cent, of the male population and 27 per cent, of the 
female population of 15-20 years in this State are now literate. In spite of the faulty 
figures of 1921 these proportions represent an increase of about 9 per cent, in the case of 
nmles and 4 per cent, in die case of females over the cotrespondiog proportions in 1921. 
At die ages of 20 and over the pro[^ion& of literates in f 931 are 475 per miile of males 
and 153 per mille of females. It will be noticed that these proportions are Ii»s than those 
in the age-group 15 - 20. The drop at the age of 20 cannot be attributed to relapse into 
illiteracy at that age, because a ^son who retains literacy till his twentieth year will 
certainly not lose it thereafter. Effective literacy will have been acquired by the age of 
20, and the smaller proportion of literates after that age is due to the ever increasing 
addition of literates to the age-group 15-20. 


362. The proportional figures of literates by sex and focafity extracted from Utowy la 
Subsidiary Table 11 are given in the marginal stat^eat. Among the administrative 
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divisions the Northern Division ba&^t''ist«ii*- 
die hipest proportions of [iterates, 
namely. 45 per cent, of males and 
20 per cent, of females. This is 
due to the presence of a large 
Christian population in that division 
where nearly 47 ptf cent, of the 
Christians in the State are congre¬ 
gated. The next largest oumbers of 
Christians are found in die Central 
Division which, therefore, ranks next 
to the Nordiern Division in the matter 
of literacy, the percentages being 43 
for males and 18 for females. The 
Southern Division comes after the 
^nlral with about 35 per cent, 
litmates among males and 12 pa* 
cent among females. The High 


Range contains the lowest proportions of literates, only 20 per cent, among males and about 
4 per cent among females. The population in this division consists mostly of estate 
coolies who are generally illiterate. Among the natural divisions, the Midland which 
contains about 60 per cent, of the total Christians i^nds first in literacy. The Lowland 
Division closely follows the Midland; but the Highland is very far behind, due to the 
illiterate cooly population of the estates. 

363. Considering the different religions separately in the different divisions, it will 
be seen from Subsidiary Table Ilf at the end of this chapter that the Christians of the 
Central and Northern Divisions take the lead, fn die Central Division 55 per cent, of 
their males and 32 per cent, of their females are literate. In the Northern Division the 
corresponding ratios are 49 and 27 and in the Southern Division they drop to 27 per 
cent, and 14 par cent, respectively. We will see later on that among Qiristians the 
Syrians are the most highly educated community and they are found mostly in the Central 
and Northern Divirions, which accounts for the high proportion of literates among Chris¬ 
tians in those divisions. The Hindusv in spite of the large numbers of illiterate Cf^essed 
Classes among them, have nearly 44 per cent, literate males and 16 per cent, literate females 
in the Northern Division and about 41 per cent, and 15 per cent, respectively in the 
Central Division. In the Southern Division the ratios are 38 per cent, and 13 per cent, 
and in the High Range only about 13 per cent, and L5 per cent, respectively. The 
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proporhoas of lilerates among the Muslims do nol vary widely between the diff^ent 
divisions. The lowest ratio of male literates is 23 per cent, in the Norlh^n Division 
and die highest is 35 per cent, in the High Range, wMle the lowest ratio of female 
literates is 2’5 per cent, in the Northern Division and the highest is 3'5 per cent, b the 
Central and Hi^ Range Divisions, 

364. Towns afford greater facilities for education and naturally the town population 
is proportionately more literate than the rural. Subsidiary Table HA shows the ratio of 

literates among males and females in towns 
and rural parts. The main figures are 
extracted in the mar^n. It may be noted 
that the towns here mean only the nineteen 
municipalities. In the urban area 4 f 0 out 
of every 1,000 persons of five years and 
over are literate, while the corresponding 
ratio in rural parts is only 278. The ratios 
of literates among males are 542 in towns 
and 396 in rural area, and those ol female 
literates are 270 and 159 respectively. 

The number of literate females per 100 
literate males is only 40 in rural parts, but 50 in towns. It is but natural that women in 

towns go in for educados more largely than those in country parts. Literates at the 

age-poiod 15>20 constitute 63 per cent, of the males and 40 per cent, of the females in 
towns, vdiile in the rural area the corresponding rados are 52 per cent, and 26 per 
cent only. 

365. The statement in the margin shows the number of literates per 1,000 of each 
sex in the six nmlor municipal towns. In male literacy Kottayam town stands first, where 

66 out of every 100 males of five years and 

lituvKg tjf literate. Next in order are 

Changanachery, Trivandrum, Quilon, 

Nagercoil and Alleppey. As regards female 
iiteracy also Kottayam takes tf^ lead, the 
number of literates being 44 out of every 
too females. As in male literacy so also 
in female literacy Changanachery comes next 
lo Kottayam and 1$ followed by Trivandrum. 
After Trivandrum come Alleppey, Quiloo 
and Nagercoil tn order. Alleppey has the 
lowest ratio of male literates and Nagercoil 
the lowest ratio of female literates. The 
very high proportions of male and female 
literates in the towns of Kottayam and Changanachery are due to the presence of a large 
Syrian Chrisdan population there. The lowest proportion of female literates in Nagercoil 
is due lo the backwardness in female education of the Tamilians who preponderate in that 
town, h is worthy of note that Trivandrum, in spite of being the capital of the Stale, 
lags behind Kottayam and Changanachery both in male and female literacy, 

366. The maps opposite give the ratios of literates by sex in the different taluks of 
the State. In male literacy Mioacbil leads off with 542 literates per 1,000 males of five 
years and over, closely followed by Kottayam (541), Thinivella (53S) and Changana¬ 
chery (507). In these four taluks more than one-half of the male population is literate. 
It may sJso be noted that in these talub the Syrian Chrisdan s preponderate. In the 
taluks of Sherlhala, Vaikom, Ampalapula, Padianamthitta, Trivandrum, Karthibpally and 
Mavelibra 40 to 50 per cent, of the male populadon (live years and over) are literate ; 
fifteen talub have 30 to 40 per tent, niale literates ; iti three talub, namely, Kalkulam, 
Vilavancode and Pirmede, the percentage is 20 to 30; and in Devikulam alone where the 
bulk of the populadon consists of estate coolies male literates are as lew as about 1 5 per 
cent. As regards female literacy, Thiruvella stands first with 310 Titerates per 1,000 
females (3 years and over) and next in order are MinacMI (282), Changanachery (275) 
and Kottayam (274). In llwse four talub more than one-fourth of the female population 
ia literate. Ampalapula. Trivandrum. Mavelikma and Vaikom have 20 to 23 per cftut 
female literates. In Nedumaagad, Thovala, VtJav^code, Pirmede, Shenkotta and Devi- 
kulam the percentage is Jess than 10, Devikulam being at the bottom of the scale with only 
three per cent. In 16 other taluks the percentage of female literacy varies from 10 to 20. 
The above figures lead to the following general conclusions. In peaces where the Syrian 
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Chn$t]ai)s pr^sderate as ia Thtruvella, OiangaDacKery. Kattaj^m and Muuichil, littfaey 
aiDong males aa we]] as females is greater than ia other localities. In taluks where die 
estate coolies preponderate as in Pirmede and Devikulam, literacy is least prevaleat both 
among males and (emales. In taluks like Sbcukotta, Thovala and Agasthiswaram where 
the population is predominantly Tamijian, female literacy is considerably less dian in other 
talub where the Malayalts form the majority of the population. 

367. Taking all ages together the propordon of literates among males and females 
IS 100 to 41. But the propoorhons in dideTetit age-groups vary constderably as can be seen 

from the marginal Bgures. At the ages of 
hUrraty if nn anti a^*]rrrM 20 aijd above thcTe afc Only 32 female 

literates for 100 male literates^ but in the 
next younger age'group 15-20 the propor¬ 
tion of female literates has increased to 54, 
in the age-group t0-l5 to 62 and in the 
age-group 5-tO to 66, This progressive 
increase in the proportion of female to mate 
literates at the youngm* ages indicates the 
more rapid spread of female education in 
r«ent years than, say, two decades ago. 
7 ravancore has always been noted foi its 
encouragement of female education and during the last two decades there has been 
pbenomenal progress in this direccion. Yet we have in the whole population only two 
female to five male literates. Twenty years ago the position was one female to five male 
literates. In other words, the proportion of female to male literates has doubled tn the 
course of two decades, 

366. Of the three main religious communities (Hindu, Christian and Muslim) the 
Christians take Ae lead in point of literacy. Next to them come the Hindus and 
lastly the Muslims. The proportions of literates among these communities are shown In 
the following diagram, _ 

Olngram 67 ^ showing! numtier 
per ntllle who are literate 
in catti main rc^llRlikD. 
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Among Hindus tWe arc certain advanced castes who take rant with the 
Christians ia literacy, as we sHalJ see later, A large proportion of the Hindus, however, 

belongs to the Depressed Qasses who are very 
bactward in education, and hence literacy 
among Hindus is less than dtat of the Christians, 
The Muslims have the least proportion of 
literates. They have taken to education 
seriously only in recent years, but during the 
last twenty years they have made substantial 
progress, especially In male education, fn 
19)1 the numbers of literates per mille were 
142 in the case of Hindus, 164 in the case of 
Christians and 94 in the case of Muslims. In 
1931 these proportions have risen to 270, 357, and 144 respectively. Taldng the senes 
separately it is seen that among Hindus mate literates have increased from 242 to 399 
per mtllc and female literates from 42 to 142 per mille during the last two decades. The 
corresponding increases among the Christians are from 286 to 460 for males and from 78 
to 251 for females and among the Muslims from 171 to 253 for males and from 13 to 30 
for fcmdes. The above figures reveal the striking progress the diSererl communities have 
made in the education of naales as well as females. Of the three communities the Muslims 
arc the most backward in education. Among their male population of five years and over 
only one in every four is literate, whereas among Hindus two in every five males and 
Christians almost every other male are lita'ate. Among the females the 

disparities are even greater. This can be leeu 
clearly from the figures pven in the margin 
showing the number of female literates per 100 
male literates in each main religion. In the 
total population there are 4) female to )00 
male literates. The Christians have a higher 
proporbon than (he State average, namely, 53 
females to 100 males. The Hmdu proportion 
is 35 to 100 and that of the Muslim is only f f 
to 100, During the last twenty years the 
number of literate females per 100 literate 
males has increased from 17 to 35 in the case of Hindus, from 26 to 53 in the case of 
Christians and from 7 to f 1 only in the case of Muslims, That is to say, the Hindus 
and Chrisrians have doubled their proportion of literate females, while the Muslims have 
increased it by only 57 per cenL 

369. Persons who have been at school will have acquired literacy by their f 5th 
or 16lh year of age, A comparison of the proportion of literates at the age-period 15-20 

will, therefore, show the extent to which iKe 
different immunities are availing themselves 
of the facilities provided for education. The 
figures for males and females by main religions 
are given in the margin. Among Hindu males 
of 1 5-20 years more than 50 per cent 
lita'ate, among Christians the percentage 
more than 60, but among Muslims it is 
only a little over 31. As regards females of 
the same ages, the proportion of literates among 
Hindus is about 24 per cent., among 
Muslims as low as 4*5 pa cent. Further 
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Christians about 40 pa cent, and among 
comment on these figures is unnecessary. 

Of the minor religious comm unities whose total strength is only 3,336, the folio was 
of Tribal Religions number 2,907 and among them there are onlv 54 persons able to 
read and write. Of these, 51 are males and three are females. The Jews, Buddhists, 
Jams, ZoToastrians and Sikhs togetha number 428 only and among them thae are 165 
litaates consisting of 124 males and 41 females. 

370. Two subsidiary tables are riven at the end of this chapter, one (Table V) 
showing by sex, caste, and religion the number of litaates pa 1 .cioO of the population of 
seven years and ova in 1931 and of five years and ova in 1921 and 19M, and the other 
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(Table VA) showing tKe number of jjte’ales per 1,000 of ibe total population at the last 
three censuses. The fi^es of ihe present c«i8Us are not comparable with those of tf» 
previo^ ceruses given in Table V because of the di^rence in die age ol die population 
on which literacy is calculated. For purposes of comparison should, thm'efore, be used 
die figures in Table V A which are based on the total populaboo. 

Absolute figures of the literates in the different castes and communities are given 
ip Imperial Table XIV and the proportional figures in Subsidiary Table V. The statist 
tics relating to die more importaiit castes and communities are given below with a view to 
exhibit die relative importance of each caste ot community in respect of its numerical 
strength, die number of literates and the percentage of lito-acy. The castes and communities 
are arran^ in the order of the iiumb« of literates. The population that has not 
included in die statement comes to 67,038 which consists mostly of minor Hindu castes 
and the primitive tribes. 
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!t will he noticed from the above statement that owing to the difference in the 
extent of literacy prevalent, different castes and communities, when arranged according to 
the number of lilerateai do not follow the same order as that of their total population. 
Fm- example, the non-M^ayala Brahman community which has only a total population of 
54 141 has *26,431 literates, whereas the Hindu Pulayas who number 207,337 have 
only 6,778 literates. 
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■»Ie iit«ruy 371* HaviDg dealt witk total literacy among castes and communities in a generaf 

way we shall now proceed to consider the qnesdon of male and female literacy among 
them separately. In accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissiomr for' 
India, castes and communities have been divided into "Advanced,” “Intermediate, and 
“Illiterate" according as they contain more than 50 per cent,, 10 to 50 per cent, or 
less than 10 per cent., of literates in the male population seven years and over . For 
purposes of comparison the Christians by sect and the Muslims have also been brou^t 
under this classification. 
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68> LITERACY AMONG MALES 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RELIGION 
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FEitALK IJTFRACV EV CASTE, TRIBE AND HELlClOS 




The total population of HiiKius and Tribal ReIigiDn$ together is 3J 37,795. 

0( ihese^ the literacy figures for 71,534 persons oi minor castes have not been compiled. 

The remainitig population of 3,066,261 has been divided into the three categories of 
*Advanced/ Tatermediaite/ and 'Illiterate' on the basis o| iiteracy. The first category 
includes 1,032,853 persons or 33"7 per cent, of the total, the second includes 1,614,218 
persons or 52'6 per cent., and the third 419,190 persons or i3"7 per cent. Of the 
Christians by sect 59'9 per cent, come under ‘Advanced,’ 40'1 per cent, under Inter¬ 
mediate,* and none under Ml literate.^ The whole Muslim popafation is in the Mnter- 
mediate* class only- The Hindu castes lalling in the category of ^Advanced' are the non* 

Malay a]a Brahmaiii Malayala Kshatriya, Ampalavisi, Mai ay ala Brahmani Kaniyan, 

Nayar and Vellaja. All the primitive tribes, and the Parayan, Pulayan, Pallan, and 
Kura van among the Depressed Q asses belong to the Mlliterate^ group, and all other castes 
10 the * intermediate ' group. It may be noted that some of the Depressed Classes 
such as Arayaiit 1 la van, V elakkithalajiayart Velan, Veluthadanayar (including 
Vaim^ri), Paravan, Valan, Nadir, Thantin, Mafakkan and Maravan, are in the 
^Intermediate" groups the percentage of literates among their male population (7 years 
and over) ranging from 10 to 50* The pa'cetitage among some of them^ e. Afayai!, 

(lavan, and Vefakldthalaniyar, is more than 40, and though socially they are subject to 
certain disabilities, educationally they cannot be said to be depressed. Among the 
primitive tribes there is not one which can boast of Fxaving more than six per cent, literates 
in (he male population of seven years and over. The Mala-Oi^ali has the highest 
percentage and that b only 5’6. The percentage among the other tribes is less than 
four and there are as ina^ as six tribes, namely, Mal^iantiramHi Malapulayan, Mann an, 

Mnfhuvan, Pajiyan and Thaiitapulayan having no literate at all. 

372* Female education is advancing rapidly in Travancore* and lo<-day she occupies pemaift litAP^oy 
the second place, the place of honour being held by Cochin, among the di:fferent Provinces by oa^te, tribe 
and States in India in female litera^* In spite of this progress there are at present only 
] 68 literates per 1,000 females in Travancore (5 years and over), while the corresponding 
ratio of I iterate males is 408. Hie disparity between male and female literacy in some 
communities is even more marked than that in the general popnlation. In order to bring 
this fact home to the communities concerned I give below a statement showing by caste^ 
tribe, race and religion the ratio of literates in the female population of seven years and 
over* As in the case of the male literates, the communities have been divided into 
■Advanced,' “Intermediate," and ‘Illiterate' exactly on the same basis* 
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The above italement shows that b regard lo female literacy 0*1 per cent, of the 
Hindu (etnales are in the ‘ Advanced, * 66 "0 per cent, in the ‘ Ititermediale ' and 33*9 
per cent, in die ‘ Illiterate ' group; of the Christian females 96*3 per cent, are in the ‘ Inter¬ 
mediate * and 3*7 per cent, b the ' Illiterate ' group ; and the Muslim females fall entirely 
in the ‘ Illiterate' group only. Of the Hindus, the Malayaja ICshatriya females, and of the 
Christians, the European and An^o^lndian females alone are In the category of 'Advanced. 
The females of the primitive tribes and of most of the Depressed Classes are b the ‘Illiterate' 
group. Among many primitive tribes there is no female literate at all, while among others the 
proportion is not even one per cent. Among li,e Depressed Classes the iCaniyin is fairly 
well up in female literacy, the proportion being 21*7 per cent.; among Velaliitbalanapr, 
Vefudiadanayar, I la van, Arayan and Velan tKe percentage varies from over 10 to over 
12 ; and among the rest it ranges frcHii less than one to about ten. 


373. We have seen in the previous paragraphs that most of the Depressed Classes 
of die Hbdus and the primitive tribes have a very low percentage of literacy. It is these 

castes and tribes that gene- 
iJiiv/li'iirfw contfibute converts to 

Christianity, hut with the 
change of religion they make 
rapid process tn education 
through the influence oI the 
Christian missionaries. 
Some figures are given in 
the miu'gmal statement to 
illustrate this point. The 
proportional figures in the 
last column of the statement 
show to what extent Christia¬ 
nization has increased 
literacy among the Dressed 
Classes, Am ong Hindu 
Nad^s, for example, only a 
little over 10 per cent, of 
persons of seven years and 
over are able to read and 
write, whereas among the 
about 4 per cent, are literate 
The ratio 
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Christian Nadars the ratio 
among the Hindu Pulay as. 


is 30 per cent. While only 
13 per cent, of the Christian Pulayas are literate, 
among the Hindu Sambavar is about 5 per cent., but among the Christian S^bavar it is 
more than 1 5 per cent. Only less than two per cent, of the Hindu Kuravas, but nearly 
10 per cent, of the ChrisKan fCuravas are literate. 


374. Malayajam and Tamil are the vernaculars of the State and are spoken by 84 
per cent, and I 5 per cent, respectively of the population. The literates in these languages 

arc shown m the marginal statement. 
Of the total literate persons 92 per 
cent, are literate m Malaya jam and 8 
per cent, m Tamil. Among literate 
males the proportions are 91*3 per cent, 
and 6*7 per cent., and among literate 
females 93'6 per cent, and 6*4 per cent, 
respectively. For 1,000 Malayalam 
speakers there are 185 Tamil spiers 
b the country, but for f,000 literates in 
Malayajam there are only 87 literates b 
Tamil. Tamil schools are conducted 
only in three or four taluks of the Slate where the populadon is preponderatbgly Tamilian, 
and die Tamilians in other taluks^ are obliged to send their children to Malayalam schools. 
This is the reason for the propm'tion of the Tamil literates to the Malayalam literates being 
less than that of Tamil speakers to Malayalam speakers. Not only so, the literates in Tamil 
are gradually falling ofl' while the literates b Malayalam are bereasbg rapidly. The latter 
rose from 453,119 in 1911 to 1,126,387 b 1931, while the former fell from l(te,523 to 
98,406. In o^er words, when literates b Malayalam have increased by nearly 1 ^ per cent, 
b 20 years, literates in Tamil have decreased by 9 per cent, in the same period 
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Tlie proportions of literates in Malayalam and Tamil by religion are showti in the 
margin. It will be noticed that among Syrian Christians there is only one per 1,000 of 

the population (5 years and over) 
who b literate m Tamil. For 
1,000 Malayalam literates there 
are about two Tamil literates 
among Syrian ChrtsHans, 89 
among Hindus. 190 among 
Muslims and 383 among other 
Christians. Tamil literacy is pre¬ 
valent most among non-Syrian 
Christians who reside chieBy in 
South Travancore. Next to them 
come Hindus and Muslims who 
have the same propordon of Tamil literates and Syrian Christians have the least. 

Literates who 375. la October 193 Pthe Census Commissioner for India issued a circular letter 
suggesting to the Rrovincial and State Superintendents of Census Operations "that a return 
edaeati4^. should be obtained in the literacy column (16) of the General Schedule which will indi¬ 
cate the numbers of all persons who claim to be able to demonstrate that they have reached 
some specified standard of education, such as the satisfactory completion of a primary 
school course.” The Indian Statutory Commission had suggested that the possession of a 
certificate that a person had reached the fifth class or the corresponding standard of the 
primary school might be regarded as a qualification for voting. The number of persons 
who possessed such a certificate, it was thought, would be us^ul to the Indian Franchise 
Committee. The report of the Franchise Committee was, however, published before the 
figures collected at the census could be made available to them. 

376. In accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissioner for India 
oiumeratsrs in this Stale were asked to enter in column 16 of the Schedule " Class IV' *' 
against all persons who admitted to have passed this standard. Fourdi class was selected 
because it marks the first stage in elementary education in this State. After the fourth 
class children have the option to continue their education either in Vernacular Middle 
schools or join the English schools. This cl ass ill cation of schools was introduced in 
1901. Prior to that year the primary school course consisted of three classes only. There 
were also la those days a large number of private unrecognized schools which contained two 
or three classes only, and children who could not proceed to higher classes remained in 
those schools until they acquired such proficiency in the vernacular as would enable them 
to become document writers or obtain petty posts in Government service. Such of the mas 
have acquired permanent literacy in this way, though (Key must have been returned as 
literate at this census, could not have been shown as having passed the fourth class. 'Hie 
disparity between the recorded figures of total literates and literates who have passed the 
fourth class, which we will see presently, is to be attributed to this cause. The rm m W 
of persons who have been returned as having passed the fourth class may he considered 
to be those who have gone through the regular school course and completed the primary 
standard since 1901 when the present classification of schools was first adopted. 
With these preliminary remarks we shall consider the figures that 


Llfrratr* ipAip harf jtatufd tkrftmrtk tritiM 


have been collected. 
Subsidiary Table fX 
at the end of this 
chapter gives the 
number of fiierates 
who have passed the 
fourth class by reli¬ 
gion and locality. 
The main figures for 
Ae State are extract- 

will be seen that 33 per cent, of the total literates (36 per cent, of the maJe*and^4MfccJ^ 
of the female literates) claim to have passed the fourth class. ^ 
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The ntargtna] statement shows by religion the total number of li^atesr the number 

ot literates who have 
passed the fourth class 
and the percentage of 
the latter to the former. 

As is to be expected 
the Christian males 
and females show the 
highest percentages 

(37 and 35); the 
Hindus closely follow 
them with 36 and 
34 per cent, respective¬ 
ly ; but the Muslims 
naturally lag far behind. 

Among Muslim males 22 per cent, and among Muslim females fO per cent, of the literates 
only have been returned as having passed the fourth class. 

377. The table and diagram below show the progr«s of literacy in ine population progr«u cf 
of the State since 1901. 
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Children below ten years of age, if they are literate, are liisely to lose the literacy 
they have acquired if they do not continue their education beyond that age. and hence to 
compare the progress of lit^acy from census to census it h advisable to consider the 
proportions of literates in population aged 10 years and over. For reasons explainsd 
in paragraphs 359 and 360 above the E^es of 1921 may be left out of account. Dmng he 
last thirty years literacy has made striking progress in this State, in 1901 only 2oJ ou oi 
t,000 males and 39 out of 1,000 females in the population of 10 years and over were 
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CHAPTER 13C—LITERACY 


Pro^Ksi of 
IKtcr&ey by 


able to read and write. In 19il tbe ratios inareased to 329 and 64^ and in f93l 
to 454 and 178 respectively. In other words* ten out o[ 35 inales aged 10 and 
over and ten out of 256 (emales of the same ages were literate m 1901* but 
now ten out of 22 males and ten out of 56 females of the above ages are literate. 
Literacy has made considerably more progress among females than among males^ 
and yet tbe former is still a great deal behind the lattefi because for 100 literate males 
10 years and over there are only 39 literate females of the same ages, 

378. Tbe Census Commissioner for India observes in bts notes of instructions for 
the preparation o( the Census Report, ** The progress in tbe general spread of education 
can best be gauged by looking to the number of po'sens of each sell who are literate in 
the age-group 15-20. The proportion o( literate p^$ons in this group may he taken as 
furnishing a good guide to the number of children who bave been under effective instruc¬ 
tion during the preceding quinquenniump r. e * it will show the proportion of children of 
school-going age who have attended school long enough to attain the census standard of 
literacy. ** It will be seen &om the table given above that among males tA the age^gfoup 
15->20 the literates have increased from 264 to 530 per mille and among females of the 
same agc->groiip from 58 to 274 per mifle during the last thirty years. Tliat is to say, in 
1901 there were 10 male or female literates lor 38 males or 172 females at the age-group 
1 5-20, whereas in 1931 the proportions were 10 literates for 19 males or 37 femaleSi. 
The rapid progress in female literacy is evident from the fact that in 1901 there were only 
23 female per 100 male literates in the age-group 15-'20, but in )93f the ratio has 
increased to 54 per 100 male literates. 

379. A clear idea of the comparative progress in eTective education may be 
obtained from the actual numbers of literates in the age-gToup f5<-20 returned at different 

censuses. The figures for 
Litpnitn i,, thr 1i.SO at nt ia,l CeUSUSCS are 

given in the margin. The 
total literates in the popu¬ 
lation of 15~20 years have 
increased from 43,887 in 
1901 to 194,671 in 1931 
or by nearly 344 per cent., 
the male literates have 
increased by 253 per cent, 
from 35,778 lo 126,411 
and the female literates by as much as 742 per cent, from 6,109 to 68,260. 
It will be seen from the above table that the increase in the decade 1911-1921* was 
abnormal which could only be attributed to the inaccuracies in the literacy figures of 
1921 census. If correct hgures had been obtained at that census, the rates of increase 
during the decade 1911-t92f would have been lower and those during the neict decade 
higher than the recorded rates, and the figures would have revealed a progressive rate of 
increase from decade to decade. Whatever it be, the fact that male literates of tf^ age- 
^oup 15-20 have increased by 253 per cent, only while ihe female literates have 
increased by 742 per cent, in the course ol the last thirty years, shows more rapid 
progress female education has made than male education during this period. 

^ 380. The table below which gives the number of literates per 1,000 of each 
sex in ihe age-group 15-20 in the administrative divisions at the last lour censuses shows the 
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gress is recorded in the High Range where only 197 males and 57 fe^l*^ 
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of each sex of ibe same age-group are able lo read and write. So tl» High Range 
Division the population consists mostly of estate coolies among whoin education makes 
little headway j facilities for education are also considerably less there than els where, 
and consequently literacy Is least prevalent in that division. In the other three divisions 
more or less equal and an^le facilities exist for education, especially of the primary 
standard, TTie greatest extent of literacy prevalent In the Northern Division Is due to 
the population there being composed largely ol Syrian Christians who evince greater 
interest in the education o( their children than die other communitiB. 

381. The literates per (,000 males and females of different religions in the age- 
group 15 - 20 in 1901 and 1931 are shown in the marginal statement. Separate figures 
are given for the Syrian and other Christians in 1931. Separale figures for 1901 are not 

available. Christians show the greatest 
progress and among them Syrian Chris¬ 
tians more than the other Christians. Of 
the S)Tian Christian males of (5-20 
years, nearly 75 per cent., and of their 
females of the same ages more than 50 
per cent., are literate. Next to the 
Syrian (Kristians the Hindus show ihe 
greatest progress, then come the other 
Christians and lastly the Muslims. Com¬ 
pared with the Hindus and Christiana 
the Muslims are backward In education 
and mtwe ao in female education. The 
proportion of literates among Muslim 
males of 15 - 20 years, though it has increased from 153 to 318 per m^ Utween 1901 
and 1931. is still only 60 per cent, of the State average for males. The ht^ates among 
Muslim females of 15 - 20 years have increased only from 16 per mule in 1901 to per 
mille in 1931 and the latter is only about 17 per cent, of the corresponding proportion lor 
the females of the State, 

382, Subsidiary Table V A at the end of this chapter shows the jop^tio^ of 

(iterates in selected Hindu castes at the last three censuses, ^ _ 

incorrect, may be left out of consideration and corap^ison confined to those of J 91 I and 
1931. The population of the castes dealt with is 2,1 74,077 out of the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion of 2.282,617 in J 911 and 3,003,350 out of 3,134,888 m 1931. The cartes have 
been divided into four groups according as the prop(^ion of literate ^sons ^ 

per cent., 10- 25 per cenL, 25 - 50 per cent,, or 50 p^ cent. ov^, ^The actual 

^pulation in these four groups and the perce^age of each group to the 

dealt with in 1911 and 1931 are shoum m ihe marginal 

□one m 1911, but 
22,086 persons have 
gone into this group 
in 1931. In the 
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cent, and 5-9 per cent, in the groups with 10-25 per cent, and below 10 db cent, literates 
respectively. The last group consists mostly ol very backward Depressed U asses and the 
fact that only about six per cent, of this population have moved from the last group to the next 
higher group Is an indication of the comparatively slow progr«s these cornmimitms lave made 
in education, ^ogress has beea more rapid in the second group, from which a Jime over 
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24 per cent, have got into the next higher group in the course of 20 years. The varying 
rates of progress among the different castes can be seen clearly from the statistics reiaimg to 
a few represoitative castes in each group given below; 
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The above table brings out the comparatively small ^ogress of literacy among the 
Depressed Classes, such as, Kuravan, Nadar, Parayan and Pulayan, Both male and female 
literacy is extending less rapid!v among these than among the other castes, and among the 
Depressed Classes female literacy is advancing more slowly than male literacy, UTien the 
proportion of literates among Nayar females, for example, has increased from 61 to 229 
per Ip^XK), it has increased only from one to 10 amo;^ the Pujayas, from 2 to 4 among the 
Knravas, from 2 to 7 among the Parayas and from 5 to 21 among the Nadars In the course 
of twenty years. Neatly 95 psr cent, of the total population ^d about 99 per cenL of the 
females of diese Depressed Classes are still unable to read and write. 


383. In State Table II contained in Imperial Tables Volume (Part 11) the total 
literate population of each sex of the Hindus classified Into Brahmans, other Hindus and 

^1^* fU'f ee*t. vf tA* tutal juyHt/itiim vf sil 

if digrmt 


Depressed Classes, of the Christians, 
Muslims, and the tribes following Tribal 
Religions are given. The proportional 
figures worked out from this table are 
shown itt the margin. The proportion 
is based on die population of all ages. 
Brahmans include Malaya[a and i^er 
Brahmans. Depressed Classes comprise 
all those Hindu castes wKich are treated 
as untouchables. Even the Ilavas who 
^e fairly high up in literacy are 
included in the Depressed Classes 
because they belong to the untouchables. On the basis of this classification the 
Brahman males and Females are seen to be the most literate. The other Hindus take rank 
next to the Brahmans in regard to male literacy, and the Christians who are below the 
other Hindus m male literacy occupy the second place in female literacy. The Muslims 
are less literate than the Depressed Classes taken together. The backwardness of the 
Depressed Classes and Muslims in female education is evident from the fact that only seven 
cent, of the females of^ the former and two cent, of the females of the latter are 
literate. Among the primitive tribes following Tribal Religions only three per cent, of 
the males and not even one per cent, of the females claim to be able to read and write. 
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384* The lileiacy figures of the Provinces and States in India foT 19^1 have been 
received and the pfoportiona! figures are set [ofrlh in the marginal table for purposies ot 

comparison. In total as 
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[n totd] 
a& male literacy 
Burma takes the lead, 
Cochin stands second and 
Travancore third- tn 
female literacy Cochin 
leads off and is followed 
by Travancore and only 
then hy Burma- Baroda» 
in spite ol the compulsory 
education which has been 
enforced tbere since 
1906, has made only 33 
per cent- of the males and 
8 per cent, of the females 
of live years and over 
literate as against 41 per 
cent, and 17 per cent, 
respectively in Travan¬ 
core where education has 
been voluntary. In 
Mysore only about 1 7 
per cent, of males and 3 
per cent, of females of 
Jive years and over can 
read and write. In the 
major provinces of India, 
excepting Burma, the per¬ 
centages of male literates 
range from about 9 per 
cent, to 19 per cent, and 
those of female literates 
Taking India as a whole 
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from less than one per cent* lo about three cent* only* 
male literacy is about 16 per ceEt* and female literacy three per cent. 

385- We have seen in the previous paragraph that in India there is no Province or 

Slate except Burma and Cochin so advanced in literacy as Travancore, but when com- 

pared With the countries in 
the West she is still in the 
background. A few figures 
taken from The IVoftd 
Almanac and Book of Pacts, 
1932, are given in the 
margin to illustrate this 
point. In countries like the 
United Kingdom, Italy, 
Denmark, Germany, United 
States, etc., where primary 
education has long been 
compulsory the percentage 
of illiteracy is practically nil 
or very low. Even among 
the Negroes of the United 
States education has so far 
advanced that only 16'3 
per cent, of the population 
aged 10 years and over are 
illiterate as arainst 68‘3 
per cent, in Travancore. 
In Russia and Spain very nearly one-half of the population are illiterate. In Portugal 
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68 po" cent, of the population of &ve years and over are unable to read and write« 
while iJie corresponding ratio in Travancore is 71 per cent. It must be remembered 
that in all the countries [nentioned above education is compulsory, but in Travancore it is 
not. Jn China the illiterate form 80 per cent, of the total population. T ravancn'e is 
more advanced than China in that she has only 76 per cent, of her total population illiterate. 
In Egypt primary education has been made compulsory since 1923 and yet 92 per cent, 
of her population are slill illiterate.] 

366. The number of literates in English in the population of the State aged five 
years and over is 80,631, composed of 65,500 males and 15,131 females. The Hindus 
can claim 41,704 persons as literate in English, the Christians 37,296 and the Muslims 
I,6G6. The number.of English literates per 1,000 of the population of five years and over has 
increased from 15 in 1921 to 19 in 1931, Out of 1,000 of each sex 31 males and 7 
females are now able to read and write English as against 28 males and 6 females at the 
last census. In other words, one in every 32 males and one in every 143 females have 
acquired literacy in English as compared with one in 36 males and one in 166 females 
in 1921. 

387. Subsidiary Table IV at the end of this chapter shows the proportion of 
literates in English by age and sex in the State and the difierent administrative and natural 

divisions. The figures in 
the margin which are ex¬ 
tracted from that table show 
the progress of EnglisK 
literacy by sex in the 
State and its administrative 
divisions during the last thirty 
years. Taking the State as 
a whole, the 
male literates 
increased by 
during 1901- 
per cent, in th( 
and by 10'7 per cent, in the 
last decade. Among females, while there was no variation in the decade I90l*1911, 
the proportion trebled itself during the next decade, and increased from six to seven per 
mille during the last decade. As in the case of general literacy the number of literates 
in EnglisK also showed an abnormal increase in (921. This again is due probably tO' 
mistakes in the return. 

388. Taking the divisions separately, we see from the marginal lable which shows the 
variations in the proportion of literates in English per mille of each sex during the last three 

decades, that there has been an m- 
crease in die proportion of male lite¬ 
rates in all the decades and in all the 
divisions except in the HI^ Range 
Division in the decade 1901-1911 
and in the female literates with the 
additional exc^ion of die Northern 
Division in the last decade. It is to 
be noted that in all the divisions 
the increase in the proportion was 
greater in the decade 1911*1921 
than in the one preceding or follow¬ 
ing it. ^ TTie large decrease in the 
proportions both among males and 
females in the High Range during 
[901-1911 mig|it be due to the fact 
that, while prior to 1901 the population of this division consisted largely of European. 
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planiers aaci their familiea and other ^ployts ttt the service of the State posses$b|; a 
knowledge of Ejiglisht the rapid devetopment of tea and rubber cultivation in the first 
deccnnium of the present century ted to die immigration of la^ numbers o| illiterate 
coolies from the adjoining British territory. From Subsidiary Table IV it will be seen 
that the Southern Division has the highest proportion of literates in English in 
all die age-group» among males as well as females. This is but natural inasmuch as 
Trivandrum, the capita], and Nagercoil, both of which are situated in this division, contain 
between them six out of nine Arts and Science Colleges in the State and several Eln^ish 
High Schools for boys and girls. The head-quarters of most of the departments of the 
State, induding the hipest Court of Justice, in alt of whicK the recognized official language 
is English, are also situated at the cajntal. These as welt as the numerous trading and 
othm* business establishments in Trivandrum employ a considerable number of persons 
possessing a knowledge of English. It may be noted diat in the High Range Division 
the proporKons of literates in English are the lowest among males in the age-groups 10-15 
and 15-20 and the highest In the age-group 20 and over. The low proportions in die fm-mer 
two age-groups may be eiqdained by the fact that the majority of die population of these 
groups are coolies wortdng in die estates who scarcely go in for education, if at all, beyond 
the (H*unary stage. The htgb^^ proportion [n the age-group 20 and over is due bo the 
[n'esetice of a large number of European planters. 


389. The figures in the margin which are extracted from Subsidiary Table I show LitwKcy tn 
the proportion of literates in English by sex in the main religions. The Christians have the 

highest proportion o| English literates. 
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It is 35 per 100 for all 


the Hindus come next and the Muslims 
last. Among Christians the Sj^ans 
are more literate dian the other Christ- 
isms, the former having 46 literates per 
1,000 males and 15 literates per 1,000 
females and the latter 32 and 15 res¬ 
pectively. The Muslims are very back¬ 
ward in English as iit vernacular educa¬ 
tion. Among their males only eleven per 
1,000are able to read and write English 
and among females the proportion is 
practically nii, there being only a total 
number of 37 women literate in 
English. Subsidiary Table V shows 
ged seven and over, the proportions of 
males and 874 per raille for females 
among the former and 795 per milJe 
for males and 574 for females among 
the latter. This is 
btecause most them 
as their mother-tongue, 
statement shows the 
literates in English among Christians 
by sect and sex. The Mar Thoma 
Syrians have the highest proportion of 
male literates, 0(Z>, 87 per mille, while 
in female literacy the Anglicans stand 
first with 33 per mille. The Salvation¬ 
ists have the lowest proportions, namely, 
24 per mille among males and 8 per 
mille among females. The other sects 
occupy intermediate positioDS between 
these two extremes. It will be 
noticed that the ratio of female to 
male literates in English is pretty high 
Christians and 45 per 100 for • the 
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390. Subsidiary Table V shows the eitenl of litaacy in EngltsK by sex and age m 

selected castes, and Subsidi<- 
ary Table V A the corres¬ 
ponding proportions based on 
the total population lot those 
castes lor which Bgures are 
available lor the last three 
censuses. The proportions 
for the most important castes 
based on the population aged 
seven years and over for 
1931 are given in the margin. 
Of the different castes, the 
Brahmans have the highest 
proportion of literates in 
En^idi, 3,514 per 10,000 
males and 213 per 10,000 
females. There U no other 
caste or community which 
approaches them in English 
literacy among males. The 
highest proportion among 
Christians is only 867 per 
] 0,000 males in the case 
of the Mar Thoroa Syrians. 
In regard to females the 
hipest proportion (331 per 
10,000) is seen among the 
Anglicans, while among the 
Brahmans the ratio Is only 
213 per 10,000. The pro¬ 
portions of literates tti some 
castes appear to be some¬ 
what high because iheir 
population is small. The 
actual numbers of female 
literates among the tion- 
Malayala Brahman, Malayala 
Kshatrlya, Ampalavasi aad 
Veil ala □, for example, are 
only 460, 55, 31 and 21 7, 
though their ratios per 10,000 
work out to 213,493,96 and 
77. The Depressed Classes 
who are backward [n general 
literacy are more so in 
Englt^ literacy. Among 
Kuravans, for exapiple, thea'e 
are only three males and one 
female in 10,000 of each 
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sex \riio are literate in English. One noticeable feature of literacy in English is the very 
wide disparity in ihe ratio of female to male literates of difftfent castes as can he 

seen from the figures given in the margin for a few 
typical castes. For 100 male literates in English 
the llavaa have 26 female literates, the Nayars 22, 
the Ampalavasis 7, and the Brahmans only 6. 
Though more than one-third cl the Brahman males 
of 7 years and over are able to read and write 
Englidi, there are only six females to 100 males 
who can do the same. On the other hand, only a 
little less than 5 per cent, of Nayar males of 7 years 
and over are literate in Englidi, but for every 100 
such males there are 22 females. In certain castes, 
such as Krishnanvaka and Yadavan, English educa¬ 
tion among females is so poor that for 100 male literates there Is only one femde literate. 
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The statement in the margin below gives die number literate in ^^sh f^r 

literacy. As against Burma in 
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first place in English literacy, and 
Bcngi&l and Bombay wKicK afc fairly 
low down in general literacy occupy 
the second and third rants respec¬ 
tively. Madras Presidency has 14 
literates in English per 1,000 persons 
aged five and over, while Travancore 
has 19, The proportions in the States 
and Provinces in Northern India, 
such as the Central Provinces and 
Berar, the United Provinces, 
Bibnir, Gwalior, etc., are only 5 
or 6 per 1,000, and Rajputana_ 
has the lowest proportion of 
3 per 1,000. If the are con¬ 
sidered separately, it will be sew 
that as regards male literacy in 
English Cochin stands first, followed 
in order by fengal, Bombay. Bhav- 
nagaC and Travancore ; as regards 
female liteTa^’ Cochin again heads 

the list, but Travancore occupies the 
second place along with Bombay, 
In most of the Provinces and States 
the female literates in Elnglish 
number only one or two per 1 >000, 
whereas in Travancore the ratio is 
seven per 1,000, 


392, We have seen that Burma. Cochin and Travancore are far 

™i«n. private teathar,. cdled Aian,. conducted schools in vJlaKS and »ch 

iisteuriion ns was required lor die everrday Ide oF tho ordinary people, m ; i 

^ri^i,7rdav. tookao direct part in education. Tie remuncraboa to teachers ivaanot 
out rf State c£s but ^ by '!>« villajets thentsclvcs voluntartly. Tic 

«"tel “r/r,.!do!Stetecoutrol, worked s.d.i.ct<vay .»^ jnet the 
the neoDle until individualistic tendencies had begun to manifest themselves and undermine 
ctiSateacln oTwhichthe ancient village organization was based. Sn^ was the 
cordate aci on on Travancore at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Edu«- 

t-u»ACpay 

^^yf^^/larce maiorSv of the children consequently went without any education. 

dle^hSer ofTravancirfe, issued a rescript by which ^'^r’in^rd^rfbt £ 

S! S^a^e should defray the entire cost of the education of its pet^le m 
■ Ki no backwardness in the spread of enlightenment among them, that by diffusion of 

“ ;["hrctririi™ 

C^wnm Jl'S^'school lor tirl, wib .latted a Trlvradrum, which bus reccmly h«i, 
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developed into a first grade college for women. TKe first Normal School lor traiiiiiig 
teachers was established in 1885 and in !910 it was converted into a Training College. 

The policy of the Government has always been to encourage private enterprise in the 
field of education. Schools under private management have gradually been brought tinder 
the sup^vision of the Education Department and in all deserving cases grants-iti-aid have 
been given. To regulate the system of awarding grants a comprehensive Grant-in-aid Code 
was prepared and Wought into force in 1895. In that year there were 2,722 vernacular 
schools of which 295 were departmenlal, 1,3M aided and 1,M6 unaided institutions. In 
course of time many of the inefilcient private institutions were weeded out and the efiicient 
ones brought under the control and supervision of the department. In 1921 the total 
number of recognized educational institutions in the State stood at 3,112 and the unrecog¬ 
nized oiws at 933, but in 1930 the recognized institutions increased to 3,641 and the 
unrecognized ones decreased to 299. 


393. We see from the above figures that the publication of the Grant-in-aid Code 
in 1895 has had the desired edect of weeding out most of the inefficient unrecognized 
schools. A further step towards the iDprovemeiit of education was taken in 1910 by the 
publication of a more comprehensive Education Code by which the whole educational 
system has been remodelled and systematized, and since them the progress of education in 
all directions has been phenomenal. Subsidiary Table Vlll at the end ol this chapter 
gives the number of institutions of different grades and their strength from year to year from 
1911 to 1930. TTie figures for 1911, 1921 and 1930 are given below : — 
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The nurnber of institutions increased by 89 per ceiiL in the decade 1911-) 921 
and by 17 per cent, in the next decade, the total increase in the two decades together being 
I2t ptf cent. TTie scholars increased by T46 per cent, iti the first decade, by 43 per 
cent, in the next and by 256 per cent, in the two decades together. 
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394. In consj^ing the progress of literacy we have to take into account mainly the 
primary schools. These increased from 1,433 in 1911 to 2,563 in 1921 and to ^990 

in 1930, and their strength from 
110,012 in 1911 to 264,945 in 
1921, and to 383,579 in 1930. 
■pie area and population served by 
these schools b the three years 
under consideration are given in 
the Taking the State as 

a vrbole the average area served 
by each primary school was 5*3 
square miles in 191 i, 3*0 square 
mdes in 1921 and 2*6 square 

repons are practically uninhahited and if the primarv 8cho^w(>rI”,t:.!^^*^i J 
.cLdi,* d,, .h, 
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be 37, 2 0, and 17 square ml]e$ in 1911, 1921 and 1930 respectively- The nunoha' of 
persons served by each school works out to 2,393, 1,563, and 1,704 in 1911, 1921 and 
1930 respectively. The h^Ker ratio in 1930 than ' tn 1921 is due to the lad diat the 
number of schools has not increased proportionately to the increase in the population. 


395. The total number of boys under instruction in 1921 was 263,357 and it PMgreHof 
increased to 353,513 in 1930, f, e„ by about 35 per cent, wdiereas the number ol girls 

under instruction in- tttedaonde 

129,556 to 
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ence in the rates of 
increase indicates the 
more rapid progress in 
the education of females 
than of males. From 
the figures given in the 
margin It will be seen 
that the difference is 
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more marked in the 


strength of English and Vernacular schools than in that of colleges. While men under 
instruction in colleges increased by 63*6 per cent, women under instruction Increased only 
by 35*6 per cent., but whereas hoys under instruction in English and Vernacular schools 
increased only by 31*7 per cent, and 34'0 per cenL, girls under iastrudion increased by as 
much as 99*1 per ceni and 64*7 per cent, respectively. 


396. The number of pupils of importaat Hindu castes, primitive tribes, Christians 
and Muslims under instruction in 1921 and 1930 arc given in the mar^. The figures lor 

some of the backward and 'tUEiva. 
depressed classes and the 
primitive tribes may nd 
be quite correct. They 
are the only available 
Statistics and are, there-* 
lore, included m the slate-* 
ment. It ia noteworthy 
that the Increase in the case 
of educationally advanced 
Hindu castes such as the 
Brahman and the Najmr 
is only 7 pd cent, and 
26 per cenL respectively. 

Whereas among the equally 
advanced Christian com¬ 
munity the increase is 51 
per cent. These ratios 
confirm the conclmion 
( j * . ‘b'awn from the census 

figures of literacy that the progress of education among Chrisrians is greater than among 
Hindus. The Ilavas, though they belong to the Depressed Classes, are progressing rapidly 
m education. In the course of the last decade the number of Ilavas under instruction 
has increased by 67 per cent. The Muslims are also advancing r^dly, the increase in the 
number under instruction during the decade being 61 per cent. The Kuravan, one of the 
Depressed Classes, has shown an increase of 171 per cent. The Pulaya, another of the 
Depressed Classes, has increased only by 16 per cent., while the Parayan, also a Depressed 
Class, has shown a decrease of 14 per cent. These figures could have been compared with 
the rates of increase in the literate population of the different castes and religions if correct 
figure ^ literacy had been obtained at the different censuses. But the inaccuracies m 
the literacy figures of 1921 preclude such*a comparison. 
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The results of public exannnattoiis afford a good lest of the progrws of ^^live 
A lew figures showing the results the examinationE in 192) and 1930’ 

extracted from Sub' 

/tmtll* if i* I9S1 and 193(t Sldwry Table at the 

end of this chapter are 
given in the margin. 
One noteworthy feature 
of these figures is the 
large increase in the 
number of candidates 
sent up and passed in 
all the ^glisb examina¬ 
tions {B. A., Inter¬ 
mediate and School 
Leaving), while in the 
case of the Vernacular 
examinations, though 
the candidates who 

were sent up have increased slightly, those who passed have actually decreased in number. 
Of the candi^les who passed the English School Leaving Examination there were 
546 boys and 40 ^Is in 1921 and 1,241 boys and 129 girls in 1930, and of those who 
passed the Vernacular School Leaving Examination boys numbered 1,1 M and girls 453 
in 1921, while in 1930 the corresponding numbers were 1,105 and 409, The increase in 
passes in the English exarnmations b shared by boys as well as girls but m<xe by the latter 
than by the former and the decrease in the passes in the Vernacular examination b also seen 
among both hoys and girls, 

398. The extent to which education is spreading in a nation of community can he 
gauged from the proportion of the pupils under instruction to the total population. The 

proportions for the aggregate population and 
for the different communities in Travancore 
in 1930 together with those for the United 
States in f 930 and [or Great Britain m 1931 
are given in the marginal statement. In the United 
States 20‘5 per cenL, and in Great Britain J8 
per cent, of the total population were under 
instruction in 1930 and 1931 respectively,while 
inTravancore the present proportion ts only just 
over 11 percent. Among the different castes and 
religious comniunities the pfoportionsWy widely. 
The Mar Thoma S3nriati5 have the higher 
proportion, u/z., 19*5 per cent,, which is even 
f'5 per cent, more than that in Great Britain. 
This does not mean that the Mar Thoma 
Syrians are educationally more advanced than 
the British, The population of Travancorc 
contains a higher proportion of children and 
the adolescent than that of Great Britain and 
the propc^don of students should, therefore, he 
higher hdre than there. The Anglicans and 
die Brahmans closely follow the Mar Thoma 
Syrbns with 18‘3 p^ cent, and 15'7 per cent, 
respectively of the population under instruction. 
The proportions for the Depressed Qasses are 
rather low. Nadir 7*1 per cent., Pulayan 6’9 
per cent, Thantan 6*8 per cenL, Parayan 6*3 per cent., and Kura van 2'7 per cent. The 
Musluns whose proportion is only 5*5 per ceut, are even more bactward than some of 
the Depressed Classes. This is due to the very slow progress in the spread of education 
among their women, though the men are advancing as fast as or even faster than the men of 
the o£er backward communities. 

399, In the above paragraph we have dealt with the proportion of the number of hoys 
■ ■ mA under instruction in all grades of educadonai institutions to the total population, 

tftthtpppniiT** In considering the question of general literacy according to the census ^ndard we are 
Uoa aftciiooi. concerned only with the boys and girls receiving Instruction in primary schools and their 
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proportion to the populetton that ought to be attending these schools. Before entering into 
a ^scusston of this question wa must decide the length of primary school course one has 
to go throu^ to acquire literacy and the ages during which one ought to complete 
that course. The Hartog Committee have assumed that ‘'no child who has not completed 
a ^imary course of at least fottr years will become permanently literate,” and they have 
taken six to eleven years as the ages of the children who should be receiving primary 
education and 1 4 per cent, of the total population as the basis for the calculation of the 
population of the above schooUgoing ages. En Travancore children invariably start their 
education between 5 and 6 years of age and ordinarily reach the fifth class in Vernacular 
Schools or the Preparatory Class in Elnglish Schools by the time they complete the tenth year. 
They will then have had five years’ schooling which, I think, is absolutely necessary to 
acquire permanent literacy. Under the conditions obtaining in Travancore we should, 
therefore, treat all hoys and girls who have completed five to ten years of age as die popula¬ 
tion of school-going age and instruction in five dasses (four classes in Primary Schools apd 
Class V in Vernacular Middle Schools or the Preparatory Class in English Schools) as the 
minimum required to acquire permanent literacy. The population by sex of individual agjes 
in the age-period 5-16 according to the present census is given in the mar^nal table. 

The population of school-going age (5-10) 
is 800,263 (406,084 males and 394,179 
females) which wwts out to 15*7 per cent, 
of the aggregate population. The Hartog 
Committee have taken 14 per cent, of the 
total population as the population of school- 
age (6-1 I) in British India, la Travancore 
the proportion of children being higher than 
in British India, I 5'7 of roughly 16 per cent, 
of the total population may be taken to be the 
correct proportion of the population o( 5-10 
years. In Travancore there were 298,894 
boys and 197,925 girls, or a total of 
496,819 children in the first five classes of 
the Vernacular Schools and in the Preparatory 
Qass of the En^ish Schools in 1930, This 
means that 62 per cent, of the children of school-going age (74 per ceirt, of boys and 50 
per cent, of girls i were under instruction in elementary schools in (930. In other words, 
26 per cent, of the boys and 50 per cent, of the girls ol school-age were not attending the 
school. 

400, The term ‘wastage’ is used in the sense tn which it is used in Hartog 
Committee’s Report, It means “the premature withdrawal of children from school at any 
stage before the comfJerion of the primary course." Wastage can be calculated approxi¬ 
mately from the census figures of literates in the age-group 10-15 and the number of 
children in the age-group 5-10 at school five years previous to the census. Children 
of 5-10 years who were at school (f. e., those who were studying in five classes of the 
Vernacular Schools and in the Preparatory Qass) numbered 422,193 in 1926. The 
number of literates in the age-group 10-15 according to the present census Is 159,412, 
which is equal to 38 per ceot. of the number at school five years previously. Allowance 
has to he made for mortality among the children at school for five years and also for 
‘stagnation’ which in the words of the Hartog Committee means "the retention in a lower 
class of a child for a period of more than one year." Even after making allowance for 
these two items the number of children becoming literate may not be more dian about 
50 per cent of dtose at school. We have already seen that out of the total population of 
school-going age only 62 per cent, are at scKoy], and of these only 50 per cent, become 
literate, wluch means that under the existing conditions only about 31 per cent, of the 
population ol school-going age are likely to acquire literacy. The remaining 69 per cent, 
eitwr do not attend school at alt of leave school before diey become effectively literate. 

401, In the previous paragraphs we have assumed that a child to be literate should 
have received mstruction tn five dasses. Ordinarily one will acquire the ability to read 
and write by completing the fourth standard, but there IS the chance of relapse into 
illiteracy if proper measures are not taken to prevent it. We shall now make an attempt 
to calculate, though only rou^y, to what extent children who have passed through four 
classes in primary schools relapse into illiteracy. The number of literates according to 
the 1921 census was 968,133. The mortality rate of the population of five years and 
over during die decade 1921-1931, calculated from the difference between such popula¬ 
tion m (921 and 1931, would be 15*7 percent. Since mortality among literates might 
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be slightly less thaii that amoDg the general populattoo. a mortality rate of 15 per cent, 
for the decade might he assumed for the literate population of five years and over. The 
number of survivors in 1931 of 968,133 literate persons of 1921 would, therefore, be 
822,913. The number of children who studied in Class IV during the decade was 
576,422. To find the incidence of mortality among these children it may he assumed 
that the average number of pupils per annum was 57,642 and that they were exposed to 
the risk of five y«rs at an average mortality rate of 4 per miJIe per annum. Applying 
this rate to the number of pupils, the numbm that survived in 1931 would be 575,270. 
To this should be added 16,630, being 10 per cent, of the girl pupils in the fourth class 
in the decade, to allow for the girls who might have become literate without going to 
school. The total expected literates in 1931 would thus he 822,913 + 575,2704 18,630 
or 1,416,813, but the actual number according to the present census is 1,217,924, and 
there is, therefore, a deficiency of 198,889. Calculating on the same basis from the 
figures of literates iu 1911 and the number of pupils wKo studied in Qass IV during the 
decade 1911-1921, the expected literates in 1921 would have been 758,732, The 
actual number of literates according to the census of 1921 was 968,133. There was 
thus an excess of 209,401. We have already seen in paragrai^s 359 and 360 above that 
the literacy figures of I92f census are unreliabfe. If these are left out of consideration and 
the calculations made for the two decades (191 f-l92l and 1921-1931) together, on the 
basis ol the literacy figures of 19M and the number of pupils who studied In Class f V 
from 1911 to 1931, the expected literates in 1931 would be 1,263,529 as against the 
actual number of 1,2) 7.924, which would give a deficiency of 45,605. The results 
described above are summarised below:— 


Period 

XiatiilKr or eaepeetH! 
UterQt ea t 

Nil miser r>f HUtAU-v 
' iPccTHTiliiTijr to tbe 


Fervent^ of iJ»c 
ia tbe 

number of 



758,732 



+ 37* (I 


* ' 



— lEWpBStfl 

— ll^n 

lun—i&:*i 

u ! 




— 3*G 


The abnormal excess of the recorded literates over the expected numbtf t in the 
decade 1911-1921 and the equally abnormal deficiency in the decade 1921-1931 must 
be atiribiited to mistakes in the literacy figures ol 1921 census. If the 1921 figures are 
left out and the two decades are considered together, it is seen from the above table that 
3'6 per cent, of the expected literates may be regarded as having relapsed into illiteracy. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that lapse from literacy in Baro^ State has been 
found to be 3'5 per cent, of tfw expected literates calculated from the number of children 
who have had four years' ecKooling (u/de Census Report of Baroda for 1931, paragraph 
327). The remarkable similarity between Travancore and Baroda in this matter is 
indeed noteworthy. 


402. Travancore can justly he proud of the progress she has made in education. 
About 41 per cent, of her male population and 1 7 per cent, of her female population of 
five years and over are literate. In male literacy only Burma and Cochin and tn femate 
literacy Cochin alone are somewhat better than Travancore. This result, it must be 
remembered, has been obtained without having had recourse to compulsory educatioR. 
Great as bas been the progress in the spread of education, there is still much leeway to 
be made up for the complete banishment of illiteracy from the State. There are some 
communities so backward in education that hardly five per cent, of their population ol five 
years and over are literate, e- g*, Kura van, Parayan, Pulayan, Vetan, Ka^jikkaran and 
other hill tribes. The number of boys and girls under instruction jg no doubt 
increasing rapidly. It rose from 159,668 in 1911 to 392,913 in 1921 and to 568,703 
in 1930, an berease of more than 250 per cent in the course of twenty years. Notwith¬ 
standing such phenomenal rise in the numbers under instruction It is doubtful that dte 
goal of univers^ literacy could be reaped by the continuance of tbe voluntary system of 
^ucation as at present. Tbe population of schooJ-gobg age (five to ten) that ought to be 
at school is, according to the present census, 800,263 and of these ody 496,819 were at 
school in 1930. Of the latter not more than 50 per cent, are likely to acquire 
permanent literacy, so that nearly 552,000 out of more than 800,000 children of setool 
going age, or nearly 69 per cent, of them, cannot but remain illiterate either because 
they do not attend school at all or because they do not remain at school long enouch t 
become pwmanently literate, To acquire pea^manent literacy a child should go through 
a courte^ at least five dass«. If it discontinues its education after the fourth class, 
there is the possibility oE its relapse into ilht^acy. ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
Literacy by age, sex and religion 
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Literacy by age, sex and locality 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II A 

Literacy by sex and locality (Rural and Urban) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Literacy by religion, sex and locality 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 


English literacy by age* sex and locality 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 
Literacy by caste and religion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V A 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 
Progress of literacy since 1901 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII 

Number of recognized institutione and pupib according to the returns of the 

Education Department 
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1 Id 

1 

7 

8 


|U 

It 

Atttf nhkl Science 




1 

1 

1 


i 







4 

4 

' 1 

1 

4 j 

4 

1 

] 

1 

1 

Tmininj; CoHi^ts 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

I 

' 

1 1 , 

1 ' . 

Suwkrii GoJ-lc^ ■ 

KDR^tik 

• * 

if if 


* 4- 

1 


1 





2 D 


IK 

1 :« 


38 

lor 

20 

n 

1 2 R 

23 

17 

37 

Giigli^h Hi^h 







if 




Inr tlirl^ » 

2 


4 

3 

& 

3 

7 

i 

8 

EligJuap HvkUn SohiHki^ 







44 


is* 

Do 

for fioji m 

32 

32 

30 


10 

311 

+7 

UkldlD BehDo 1 « 









Ik 


ror^irlft * 

7 


In ' 

* 

?* 

^ 1 

8 i 

* 7 

y 

8 

Vcnuuntlur Hiigli Anil 



1 








SIkdillu tar 

flojpi 

n 

sir+ 

UnY 

113 

113 

nil 

251 

2U 

Ifti 

3 C 7 

HirIi nnnl 











Micitlli.* l 5 €lvwU for 




\ 






82 

UirH 

42 

44 

48 

48 : 

fk^l 

* 77 

III 

Frinwi^ for 

Boys 


i^a 


12311 


Lim 

J. 8 O 11 

2.081 

2 ,Eit ]8 

2 ,lKi 

priniitTy 8 c 1 n)«)ld fi#r 
Qltki 


2 UQI 

^38 

210 

24 H 

JD* 

252 

U(t 

27 k:i 

u 

5 r 

1 


Xnilnfn|r ^IpodL^ » 

Toohnlchl Sdiftiln 

$ 

IQ 

1 » ; 

13 

IS 1 

1 13 

L« 

ID 

11 

17 

14 

SB 

4 L 

1 

17 

83 

OtbcT SppciBi - 

i 

+ 

4 

1 

1 

i 

8 

■A 

1 

1 

ToUhl number 
of iaiiitatlon* « 

1 .S 4 B 

1 . 69 B 

1,763 

ItTTl 

2.036 

2 . 43 S 

2 . 60 a 

2823 

2 ,M 6 

2 93 9 


Tituultf r 4 kf Eimtiiirtkiiui 


01a>^ uf ioKkltalion 

1030 

IBII 

J9Z3 

]»*» 

1924 

1935 ' 

1930 

1927 

192^ 

1929 


Co 

IP 

to 

tt. 

to 

to 

to 

Co 

to 

ECP 


1!WJ 

1932 

1931 

1US4 

11*25 

192« 

IM7 

1938 

1929 



13 

IB 

14 

1:1 

ID 

17 

IB 

19 


1 21 

Arift Afiil Sck^PCP 


8 

D 








Cdkir™ ■ 

4 

7 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

7 1 

7 

1 

1 

t 

Trmlnln^r ■ ; 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■1 

iftAiiiikril Ooillrifa ■ 

1 

1 

i 

4i' 

£ll|cli»}i Hk[jh lidiflols* 
for Bot^ 

41 

42 

4i 

47 

49 


50 

M 

33 1 

5i°p 

EnpU^li HltH* Scrlxd^N 
fdT lliria * 

ij 

9 

9 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

1* 


Etij^lwh UkIdK* Schoplit 
for 6tky# 

UiilcJlc Sdipokf 


loo 

112 

ILD 

13D 

130 

I3D 

21 

111 

22 

150 

21 

for 4^\tU 

HI 

H 

15 

14 

17 

18 

21 

. ¥pnmi^yldr Il4^li tuvi 











Hklillo j^diPolB fyf 
Buy* 

K7 

200 

199 

mi 

210 

220 

239 

23t* 

zm 

243 

VuniacalAr Ki^ AlKl 











MUIlUp SolifkoLc fur 








91 


99 

Oltlh 

1 SC 

90 

88 

1*3 

95 

91 

34 

97 

trimiiTy fnr 

I 

2,378 

2,4211 

3.4115 

3^D-1D 

2,5lKl 


2,<133 

2.fi0i 

2,442 

2.D24 

f rlniNry fMnwl* ^or 

Girif « 

m 

383 

389 

I9H 

290 

D3B 

3*5 

350 

Ml 

ma 

Ttminiii^ SckikoU » ' 

ID 

U 

ID 

ID 

19 

19 

20 

2i* i 

lU 

18 

Techniw SchfmU 

Dl 

12 

11 

12 

14 

17 

11 

18 

18 

10 

Othtir S^trcliJ SetH«l8 » 

4 

4 

8 

10 

M 

17 

rs 

it; ' 

18 

18 

17 

Total iiumbar 
of iDvtltationa « 

m 

8,112 

aii9T 

3,204 

3,4Ze 

3,4S3 

3,809 

3303 

sees 

3,032 

3641 



»ir-— - 








































































CnAPTKB lat-LITERACY 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YUI— 



Numbii'r of popLl* 

Claifif iskfftituLialii 



]E^l£ 

luia 

1214 

I317i 

lom 

131? 

1316 

1 1913 


to 

to 

to 

til 

to 


in 

Ut 

tj> 



mi 

in2 

1912 

I9i4 \ 


1316 

JfllT ' 

1315 

1313 

VJliO 


22 

22 

11 


2ni 

27 

2?t 

20 

30 

H! 

Aru uJbd ficwsiic*^ 











CuUwtfl * 

^mining » 

\22 

44!f 


G7l 

714 

H36 

3«li 

1,013 


1,111 

m 

ri# 


13 

tlj 

71 

7ft 

75 

71 

71 

.SAiiKkHt 

iiigh J^cbcnla 


■■ 

■ i- 


Iflrt 

n: 

224 

350 

351 

airt 

fckr 

Etigtijtb High Skhopl? 

«,»63 

s.ws 

IK'^Zi 

11,031 

11,IH5+ 

13.031 

11,320 

Ift/JlR 

17,334 

20,t^5 

for Gfrli 4 

m)a 

Gu$ 


1^071 

1^4 

1,335 

1.^4:. 

1,755 

1,313 

2JS1 

Kni^liiUi Mlidillc Sdjqolj 










ftif Boy?^ 

Eniuiiiih MjfkIY- SchiMiili 

s,7yi 


3.4:47 

4,47U 


^,510 

5,9lirp 

5,653 

ft.041 


fe^rUirb 


31$ 

^5 

m 

047 

770 

' 547 

7iG 

317 

l/d7 

Vem^rulftr High md 










}l:d<Hc Ekshoalftfor 

« 

S8,o^f; ; 


3y,s^^ 

i 7,707 

4^,147 

G5.LIC13 

51.520 

@5.125 

j3,G7G 

75,7MI 

Vcmmrrylnr Higt BnrJ 











Midilln SdjnfulB for 
tiirla 

' 7,601 

K,S2U 


11,'Xa 

, 11,432 

15,100 

13.2^5 

ai.Oftft 

20^^04 

21456 

Prirrtnirj for 










Btiys 

mMi 

IU4,10S 

11+3^541 

12213014 

152,457 

] 57,565 

132.537 

215,317 

20&t"*OM 

21^,326 

Fidnwv ichfWil^ for 






GSrtA 

13,711 

17^7 

21,(m 

5:iy^!LHl 

24,o3l 

27,311 

26,37i> 

2i,454 

aa.liEKI 

27,160 

Training PchrwlB ^ 

103 

122 

mt 


167 

210 

2:41 

34U 

523 

230 

Technic*! SnbiiqiLH 

:m 

Sl7 

570 

610 

RIG 

367 

1.0S9 

1,747 

1,105 


OLher S|»r!jo! Scbocli * 

Zl^ 

3ST 

2U 

Kwis 

L73 

134 

04 

104 

143 

m 

ToUlL number of 
pupLln under 
instruction 


178,776 

2M.eTl 

235,341 

204,933 

3i9 2aa 

549.986 

875,448 

865^88 

375074 

Nmnbcr of Bojt* nuder 











ioxtrocticii ■ 

1IG,&36 


147^31 


101,021 

227,GSS 

2*7,fi3H 

MI.451 

250.144 

252.5.10 

iJuMher t.if GirU in4ii«r 








[niimi:t>oji 


49,203 

57,127 

63,^66 

73.532 

01.610 

301^58 

113.337 

U5.71^ 

122.441 




T^UDilMiT 4jf pq^iOi 

Oivs of inatitutlMn 

1023 

13SI 

I3i2 

1023 

1921 

132S 

1326 

1027 

torH 

i:>29 


tn 

m 

tft 

u 

tp 

m 

to 

(n 

bi 

|J k 


VJ21 

1922 

1323 

1^24 

1925 

Jg2ft 

1SI27 

132R 

lS^3 

IIP 

i^m 


32 

33 

31 

25 

Zd 

37 j 

m 

33 

iO 

11 

Arm mill Sclcnw: 











Qollcgcfi 

i,m 

ItVI^I 

IMCi 

2422 

2^» 

2,560 

2.157 

2,4lii 

2,033 1 
3K 

2*5+1 

OoUege 

75 

73 

7ft 

103 

100 

Ml 

33 


?*Atukrlli Duili-ge 

224 

340 

16 

m 1 

15 

51 

5ft 

51 

HXI 

En.glit$b High Scho^di 








«**> 

1 5J 

fur Ikija 

English Hij^i Bebooli Sm 

aa.iGi 

21.325 

23,7*1 

j 34.»aH 


25,340 

11,703 

25.294 

3$^23 

27^1^16 

OlrLd 

English Xlidiilk Schod!# 

a,523 

2.71 :i 

2,mi 

2,lOSLi 

3,010 

2,im 

3.423 


ajJT 

1.12ft 

for 

Kogiisli Middle !6c1ionl» 

ii,Gn 

I1,4IS 

ia,m 

13.5^3 

14,433 i 

It,394 

15.814 

1741 « 

IMIT 

I3.G63 

for CHrlii 

Vunseuliir H^gh luid 

1,330 

;,G07 

1^776 

t,ll48 

1,732 

1,S3G 

1,316 


iUiMi 

2,314 

SdJdilk BchtolP for 











Uoyt 

Yimilicaliu- Higli and 

G5.oa2 

iJS.lUll 

' m,TJ^ 

G7,5Hi 

73^5 !i0 

76.927 

7H.4HO 

114^7:. 

««,44a 


Middle tichfM)lf for 











Girlj 

PrlnifcTy Bcbml^ fnr 

21,632 

22.024 

22.G3I 

24,4^^ 

1S,T33 

36,510 

2ft^G5 

28.04! 

2D,»!l 

:h^-.9 

Boys 

Primary Sobcsih for 

235,437 

24d,4R2 


260,110 

aS5j9ti 

26GJ70 

26^,020 

307.^2 

3ts,u3r 

334.100 

Girla 

Trelu kug Bcbool^ ^ 

■23,4^6 

322 

30,3^1 

332 

33.4GI 

221 

34,856 

272 

32G 

33.M2 

321 

l,@3ft 

1.137 

42,551 

351 


47,sms 

4V5y 

Technicnl 5ctipob * 

hzmi 

RCW 

7g* 

S*7 

363 

847 

345 

; 33i 

Other S^iochll Sda-Kik - 

235 

a 10 

RCKk 

!»61 

Z,325 

li.3ii G 
U4<Ji^ 

l,52fi 

1.7+77 

r.2SNi 

1 

!^*3 

Total numbAF irf 
pupils under 











[ns tructipit 

Ituiuhct uf Bujfii under 

899.043 

402,181 

427.143 

454,485 

471-028 

480.986 

488.481 

51^288 

Mft,S86 

8M,7D3 

tpwi niCtiijn » 

dumber Gkli uniier 

2G.1,35r 

aotV^b! 

2fi2.iW:i6 

233,142 

307^*111 

31 y, 507 

312.012 

52^^3:47 

»4],5£f. 

^53.513 

IPitmiTLbrL 

133.65G 

135,575 


155,023 

lft3,5GZ 

170,473 

170.410 

100^51 

24)3 

215,m^ 


Till. flgnnM ht tbu l*bte w«r« HiVl6 torn n* Stitutipi n/ Tniameoft. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vlll A 

Number of unrecognized institutions and pupils according to the returns of the 

Edncation Department 


dumber of inKUtutiquA 


CIas of llMtEtdtiOEL 

IMO 

te 

IMI 

Sfl 

m2 

td 

1923 

1933 

14 

1934 

1924 

ly2& 

192 

to 

192a 

t92»^ 

to 

m7 

1927 

to 

1938 

twa 

ta 

1919 

1929 

to 

1920 

1 

2 

3 

4 

F 

& 

a 

7 , 

a 

U 

1 

10 

11 

iviku;bfllk Klgh Rcboob for Bojb 

■1 - 


* P 

■■ 1- 

p - 

f -k 

a 1 

« ^ 

i 

a -1 

'ED^IIfih Middle Bchdcl^ fnr 

20 

£4 

1 22 


20 

2a 

JB 

23 

L4 

10 

I>Ett<k for tiirk - 

A 

1 

2 

0 

li 

^ 4 

£ 

2 

1 

3 

VLTnicEil&r MliMIt Scbdola fer Baya « 

* ■ 

1 -k 

* w 

1 

1 

li 

■ Hi 

p p 

] 

1 ^ 

a 

Bittd for GErU 

¥ P 

a ■■ 



1 

P i- 

‘ ■■ K 

. ■ 

» 1 

1 p 

f^Dury Schooli far Boys 

sw 

327 

720 

aie 

4T4 

asL 

^0 

324 

359 

3ai 

Dttb> fot Glfii 

t 

ta 

23 

31 

1 2 

L9 

23 

33 

22 

IB 

■apodal BelnwJ* far Boys 

e 

1 

] 

m * 

■ P 

7 

3 

S 

2 

2 

DHta for Oirlfl e 

** 

3 

3 

' 4 

ii 

£ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

TTot&l nombwof tnatUutlaiia « 

933 

j 

974 

793 

589 

527 

439 

378 

3B8 

1 

i 

404 

299 


Nnmbot df pUgiUi 


of lostEtatloa 

mso 

tn 

1931 

1921 

tn 

1932 

11131 

to 

1928 

1928 

bo 

1934 

1824 

t^k 

i93S 

i9fa 

Id 

1934^ 

1836 

to 

m? 

1927 
ta 

1928 

1928 
t* 

1929 

1939 

ti^ 

1940 


12 ' 

13 

H 

18 

16 

17 

18 

ID 

20 ■ 

24 

Enp^Uili Hifrh ddioflU for Boys * 

* * 


p * 

■■. 

h * 


p ■ 

» 1 

113 

p p 

Mlddlo adwols tar Boys 

l;jl4 

I.IS'l 

, i.iaa 

1,134 

816 

1,100 

1,1 le 

l.l&O 

7&& ; 

, noi 

rHtt4i far Oirl* 

148 

23 

32 

120 

L78 

177 

B8 

48 

26 

13) 

l^cfTOAcnlat Mldtflc Schools for B*yi * 

• •■ 

m 


p * 

-- 

1 p 

1 ^ A 

68 

129 

8B4 

IMtto tor Gtrli 


p p 

P A 

43 

lp284> ! 

■ « 

A 

p- 

1 s 

+ * 

PHtauy S^dwali for Boyi« 

38,713 

30J9T 

28,3 w 

16,483 


13,^30 

11,84^ 

1^45^ 

I4JB3 

10,804 

DEttd for dlrla 

3841 


1,138 

L.93B 

oa 

1,£B1 

1,317 

M34 

1 1.703 

1^307 

Special Schoolii for Boyo 

279 

77 

80 

■ 

^ p 

313 

68 

&4 

61 

371 

l^iEla for GlrU 

■- * 

dl 

1IB 

flii 

411 

IBfi 

£8 

BU 

B9 

14 

*3fc»tal number nf ptipila under 
inatruDilon 

39.870 

39,393 

9&,788 

le^is 

|18,343 

18,532 

14,438 

18,289 

17.812 

1 13.502 


Sexts:—The rtgtiR» feit tUi ruble were talten Imm ne oj 

4 f 
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CaAFTER IX—LITEUACV 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lA 


Literates who have completed primary education (four classes) by religion and locality 



Slite 

SdUtbiw Divi^em 

Bdigibo 


Tcital Utfimtei 

LiL<^rAti^ wl» hiivc 
tndaa|iiku ]4 primarj 
vdueAli^xi 

TptoJ pdpQbtJcn ' 

Tid&l liletulicH 



FemaJfs ' 

Mates 1 


MaIds 

FvmftU^ 

MiJiCif 

PimUlLV 

1 

1 fciiibk^ 

1 

i 2 

3 ' 

! ‘ ! 

S 

n 


1 » 

9 

10 

11 

JU] BfilLglona. 

2 . 665,073 

2 .S 30 . 0 O 0 

see ,313 

1 

3 M ,aii 

1 

3 Mpl 3 € 

120,648 

717.486 

IIBAIO 


72.011 

njodu * 

)^a 7 . 9 S 9 


6 ]!).SU« 

l» 4 p 24 a 

l&i ,971 

63,922 

1 45 R,a;o 


1 £ 1,440 

B 0 ,S 9 ! 


814.533 


305^70 1 

1 

1 IfiyljUSl 

1 


51 ,S }3 

180,357 

17 r,Ofi 3 

40 ^ 7 e 

20 . 19 ^ 

MiraHm « j 

IdCk^iSS 

ITilyTiS 


i 4 , 2 IG 


lls 



11,394 

1,^07 


I .&11 


SI 


3 

•1 1 - 

I,D 05 

& 9 i 

22 

i ^ 



^ut^^jani IKdiafon 

Cctitivl DiTfjkvti 

1 KcvUiftn 

1 

Beligkffi 

UU!^Mm wlio hAyii 
cdcapletcd pfiiUMjy 
^□co^on 

T^l ps>jitiliitlan 

Total 

Ljbtrratc* ‘whQ have 

1 eulDpktfil ptiikutry 
[ 'odueiitloTt 

1 Total |Kipulatinn 



Fcduira 


FentuSd# 



MaIta 


AEftlea 

FlSDulliA 

1 

! 

13 

U 

IS 


17 

10 

10 

30 

21 

All ^mligiw 

! a5p724 

28,712 


029,203 

332,627 

141,&89 


51t609 

864 846 

840,478 

Hlntlu 

■6£,477 

lU^JOS 

GIG,(Ml 

I Ga:^.G73 

207.07S 

7&,077 

75^3 

27^01 

421,U4« 

430,600 

Ohfistjiuii » 

17,014 

Sfi2^ 

240,001 

23:^,104 

lOajGG 

W..OOO 

ie,Gij3 

34,040 

3«0,07S 

371,139 

BIoeUiii 

3,m ; 

170 

Te,WlG 

7i^l» 

15.0£6 

2,037 

3.100 


^2,632 

i^77 


3 

« 4 

314 

335 

17 

1 

'1 ■ f- 

-- 

36 

37 


Rellgiop 

NurthiirQ LJurMfui 

Mfgb Eud^ DiTljdckfl 

TorjJ UtfTfttea 

cnm} ik^*d 
udacfl 

irho hJkrc 
i primary 
iLitm 

ToL 3>I popnlftilcm 

TaijtX l{t«nU«A 

IJtcfalci wfho baviQ 
ctmaplai^ priinak^ 
odocatirA 


Femirtfti 

Mai» 

F40QAlca 


FcmAt^A 

Male# 

FeEmUcK 

Ualcii 

FcmiilM 



S3 

24 

25 

3IG 

27 

26 

29 

31) 

31 

nil R«li£$ciu». 

316 296 

135866 

94^538 

39.777 

58.573 

45 661 

10.634 

1,735 

3.462 

660 

Hiodu 

loijoa 

£4,^05 


15,403 

4+.IS8 

30,517 

4,DP9 

1G7 

i,ni 

132 

Christ itn 



40,fiO0 

21,234$ 

t3,4or 

0,906 


1^40 

i,j»r 

219 

Morilim I 

ii,02G 

0IH£ 

),4GS 

73 

1,831 

970 

£05 

27 1 

181 

0 

TriEnJ UcUppoTu» 


1 * 

i- -# 

* HP 

Ml 

153 

9 

T P 

■ p 

■ -i 
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SUB3TDIARY TABLE X 


Main results of Uni¥ersity and other examinations 


E^mtiwticm 

iDfiCl—21 

i82!J- 

-30 

Oandidatof 


CudidatoH 

Tasaeid 


1 




t 

5 I 

4 

5 

Knj^lish Sdiodl l^vlnff CertiUcftte EuminatJan 



9 


5Se 

3^538 

LJ70 

IntonajctliAtc 

m 

ft 



£56 

115 

Em 

25T 

B. A. (P-iM) 









Efif^iMi 

M. 




LSd 

61 

375 

237 

Otiwr fiutjjectfl 

* 

-» 



IIO 

81 

m 

237 

B. A. (HfSACKr*) 

m 

9 



S 

S 


2£ 

M, A. 

* 

9 


ft 

2 

i ’ 1 

■*-. 

■■ m 

L.T. 

w 

9 


+ 

26 

11 

50 

39 

F.L. 

. 



a 

71 

34 

15fi 

25 

B, L. 

« 




75 

56 

156 

IT 

Vcrii^yjM' Sd^ool LwT’fcjf IxAEnjoKUyii 

9 


■1 

4,490 

1^64 

6p881 

1^14 

VcTTiAcylnr Hfg^dr Ei^AdninKilyn 

* 



■ 

463 

L4i 

492 

129 

Vli^{3r^[|> Examination 


1 

■* 


49 

28 

U 

IT 

Englinh Hfghtr Grade Tmintsd ToLdiBts’ Oi^fioAbe 

Exauliuiliot] 


- 

.•* 

* * 

48 

35 

T^iinGd TcacbivA' CertilicAte ExainSlifttion 
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LANGUAGE 

403. An important innovation has b«en made in the language returns of thia caisus. 
Till 1921 only one language was recorded for each person and that was the mother* 
tongue ordinarily spoken at home. At the present census, besides the mother-tongue, 
any other language or languages commonly spoken by a person in his daily life have also 
be^ recorded. In those parts of India where more languages than one afe generally 
spoken from the cradle, this addition to the return has enabled all such languages being 
recorded. Travancore, however, does not come in this category. Here, thou^ a person 
may sometimes speak more than one language, he generally uses only one language in his 
home and that is always his roother-tongue. When the husband and wife speak diSment 
languages, for example, a Tamil Brahman husband and a Nayar wife, the husband speaks 
to his wife in her mother-tongue, but to his caste people in his own. The children of such 
marriages invariably speak the language of their mother, though they may also be able to 
speak the language of their lather. 

The main object widi which information about subsidiary languages has been 
collected at tbu census is to see how far the intermingling of communities speaking different 
languages enables one community to acquire a knowledge of the mother-tongue of the 
other, llie assimilation of foreign languages by communities is one of the means of 
stimulatiag the interaction of different ^ cultures. The reciprocal influence of Malaya |i and 
Tamilian cultures as a result of the intermingling of me communities speaking these 
languages is seen markedly in some parts of Travancore. Mr. F. J. Richards, in his “Note 
on Cultural Borders in India,” says “ As to the areas which are transitional from one 
culture to another, a rough convenient test b at hand in the published statistics of 
language. The use of more than one language in any given area is good evidence of the 
overlapping rrf cultures,” This object hM been kept prominently in view in the collection 
and compilation of language returns at this census. 

404. The Statistics dealt with in this chapter are embodied in Imperial Table XV- 
Parts 1 and It, showing the various languages spoken as mother-tongues and as subsidiary 
to the mother-longues in this State. The proportional figures worked out from the two 
parts of the above table are ^ven m the two subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter. 
The languages have been classified and shown in the tables according to the scheme laid 
down by Sir George Grierson. 

405. The instructions to the enumerators for filling up the columns for languages 

were 

« Colu^ 14 (Languagel-Entor in this column motlisi^ngue, the language 

vfhjcb ho or she ordinarily speaks ai homo. In thoicaae of infante and deaf-mut^ the 

]angi:iage of Ihe rootber filicmld be «rit«r«da 

•* Column 15 (Other languufios ^^»mmon use)-Enter the language or languageB haUitunlly 
by each i^r«n in addiHon to bis moiher-tongue. The entry In eolnmn 14 
should be tJ»t of a man’e gcnuino motha^tongue oa first apokon from the cradle, fn 
colo^ 15 should be entered any other language or languages commonly used by the 

The instructions w«e definite and clear and the enumerators could not have made 
mistakes due to ihe ambiguity of the terms as m some other census returns The resulte 
of the compilation^ow that the returns of 99*5 per cent of the population; speaking one 
or other of the Dravidian lan^ges, are correct. Of the remaining 0*5 per cent of the 
population who speak v^ious other languagB. some mistakes might have crept in on account 

■allege, a, Hmd, Udu, KmduAani aad Arabic, or Marsiki and Koobni h rcoard 

to the speakers of Hindi and Urdu the enumerators were sneriallv . . «««■“□ 

•• Hiodr.^ io cole™ .4. and - Hiodi •' or urZ' ?ndtr&r.rdSl]; 

h. .[”*P4e of these instructions 


or " Urdu .. 

as the enumerated writes in one or the other of the scripts m sdik or 
a few mi^kes might have been committed, as otherwise 3 458 ^somi J*i*tructions 
bee. r«orocd«,poking Arabic. The.;i,lakS!Zwe,i LeS^^rr' ‘^’1 
per cent, of die .nrenale Dopdatio. «.J will ferefo^e, maleriallj rfw 


per cent ot the aggregate population and 
results of the language returns. 
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406, On the whole 29 languages have been returned at this census, and of 

these Malayalam is the mother-tongue of 4,260,860 persons, and Tamil that of ^ ”™‘ 

788,455 persons in an aggregate population of 5,095|975. In Other words, about 84 
per cent, of the population ^>eak Malayalam and 1 5 per cent, Tamil, both together consti¬ 
tuting as much as 99 per cent, of the totd population. Only the remaining one per cent., 

I. e., 46,658 persons, speak as many as 27 other languages. Acco-ding to the 1921 
census ^*2 per cent, of the populadon spoke Malayalam or Tamil as mother-tongue and Q‘6 
per cent, other languages. The Malayalam speaking population has increased during the 
last decade from 3,349,776 to 4,26 (},ot 6 or by 27 2 per cent, which is equal to the 
recorded increase in die aggregate popuiation. The increase in the Tamil speaking 
population is sK^tly less than that of the population increase, oiz., 26*2, and that of the 
persons speaking other languages is 48'7 per cent. The difference between the rate of 
increase of the persons speaking Tamil and other languages and that of the aggregate 
papulation must be due to migration. 

The hill tribes in Travancore do not seem to have separate languages of their own. 

They speak a crude form of Malayalam or Tamil. A Malayafi or Tamilian of die plains 
may not be able to follow ihdr conversation ; but on careful eatamination it will be found 
that the words they use are of Malayalam or iTamil origin, though their endings are 
different and the pronunciation is uncouth. 

407, Out of every 1,000 Malayalam speaking persons, 198 are in the South«-n of 

Division, 410 in the Central, 386 In the Northern and six in the High Ran^ Division ; lawSyT* ^ 
on the other hand, of every f,000 Tamil speaking persons, the Southern Division has 735, 

the Qniral 125, the Northern 43 and the Hi^ Range 97. Thus nearly 80 per cent, of 
the Malayalam speaking f^ulation are found in the Central and Norton Divisions and 
about 74 per cenL of die Tamil speaking population in the Southern Division, 

Considering each division separately, it will be seen that in the Southern Division 
59 per cent, of the population speak Malayalam and 40 per cent. Tamil. In this Division the 
four southernmost taluks of Thovala, Agssdiiswaram, Kalkulam and Vilavancode contain 
a large number of Tamilians and there more than 87 per cent, of the population speak 
Tamil and only 12 per cent. Malayalam, as against 8 per cent, speaking Tamil ^d 91 per 
cent, spealdng Malayalam in the other taluks of the division. In the Central Division 94 
per cent- of the persons speak Malayalam and 5 per cent. Tamil, but in the taluk of Sben- 
kotta which is contiguous to Tinnevclly district, the Malayalam speaking population is only 
two per cent, and the Tamil spealdng is mote than 95 per cent. In the Northern Divi¬ 
sion 97 per cent, of the population speak Malayalam and two per cent. Tamil, and in the 
Hi^ R^ge the corresponding proportions are 22 per cent, and 73 per cent, respectively. 

Thus we see that m the taluks oE Thovala, Agasthiswaram, Kalkulam, Vilavancode and 
Shcnkotla and in the High Range Division the preponderating language is Tamil, and in 
other localities it is Malayalam. 

Besides Malayalam and Tamil, twenty-seven other languages have been returned by 
46,658 persons. Of these. 10,015 p^sons are in the Sombern ^vision, 1^45 in the 
Central 16 858 in the Northern, and 5,540 in the High Range Division- The speakers 

of Ihese’twentv-sevcn languages constitute only a lilde below one per cent of the total 

population in the Southern. Central and Northern Divisions and ov« 6ve per cenL ,n 
the High Range Division. The comparatively higher proportion of the speakers of thae 
foreign languages in the High Range Division is due to its immigrant population which 
consists of different castes and races speaking diverse languages. 

408, The figures showing the distribution of the languages acceding to the classifi- 

cation of Sir George Grierson are given in the margin. ITk Drawdiari Family is ' 

-represented m this State by 
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a Ji(lle over 500 speakers, wHereas the Central Division contains only a little more than 
300 speakers. Tiijii is spoken by 3,196 persons o( whom L268 are In the Sou^ern 
Division, 1,013 m the Northern, 604 in the Central and 311 in the High Range Divmon. 
Telugu is spoken by 9,635 persons of whom the largest number, namely, 3,981, is in the High 
Range Division where it is the commonest language, next to Tamil, of the immigrant 
coolies. The Southern and Central Divisions have 2,705 and 2,607 Tdugu speakers res¬ 
pectively while the Northern Division has only 562. Of the vernacular languages included 
in the indo-Aryan Branch of the Indo-European Family, nine are represented in this State, 
There is a population of 26,683 speaking these lan^ages and of these Marathi and Konkani 
account for 19,229 persons. Konkard spoken in this Slate is a dialect of Marathi and it is 
quite possible that some persons may have returned their mother-tongue as Marathi, though 
strictly speaking it is Konkani. Hence, these two languages must be considered together. 
Next to these languages Western Hindi has the largest number of speako's, namely, 4.552. 
■Western Hindi includes Hindi and Urdu. In common parlance they are called Hindustani 
and it Is the mother-tongue chiefly of the Dakhapi Mu sal man. Of the othtf languages of the 
Indo-Aryan Branch, Gujarati has been returned by 2,275 persons, Sindh) by 247, Punjabi 
by 76, and Sanskrit by 23 persons. There is also one solitary individual speaking Naipil). 
Of the vernaculars of other Asiatic countries, Singhalese which is a language of the 
Indo-^yan Branch is spoken by 54 persons, Tibeto-Chinese Family is represented by 
three speakers of Chinese, Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac are the only languages recorded 
under the Semitic Family. There is hardly any Arab in Travancore and the return of 
Arabic as the fanguage of 3,458 persons is evidently wrong. It Is not unlikely that those 
Muslims who are well versed in Koran may have stated Arabic as dieir language either 
under a misajJfffeheusion or to show off their learning, 'rhdr feat mother-longue may be 
Malajl am. Tamil or Hindustani. Hebrew has been returned by 39 and Syriac by two 
ptfsons only. Of the European languages, nine have been returned by ],37f persons, and 
of these 1,199 are English speakers. They Include persons bom in the United Kingdom, 
Australia and America and also the large majority of the Angjo-Indians, Of the other 
European languages, Portuguese has been returned by 88 persons, German by 34, Spanish 
by 22, Flemish by 14, Italian by seven, and French and Norwegian hy two each. Three 
persons have returned Gselic (Sutch) as their mother-tongue, but they should probably be 
included in English speaking persons. 

Liwjaitjn ^09. Castes have not been classified according to the languages they speak. There 

castes which consist of groi^ speaking different languages. For example, the 
Kammala (Viswakarma) caste includes the Malaplam as well as the Tamil speaking 
groups, and so also the Farayan (Sambavar,) tbe Paravan, the Kuravan, and several olKer 
castes which are found both in the Malayalam, and Tamil districts. The Chetti caste 
contains Maiayalam, Tamil and Telugu speaking groups. There are several such com¬ 
posite castes, especially of the Dravidian race, and it is not, therefore, possible to correlate 
tbe languages with the castes except in the case of a few minor ones. 

The language returns show that Kanarese is the mother-tongue of 1,957 persons. 
They belong to a number of minor castes, and tbeir numbers have not been separately 
compiled except in the case of the K^iistika Brahmans who number 507 only. The 
Kanarese speaking people are all immigrants from Kanafa. From Imperial Table VI it is 
seen that immigrants from South Kanara number 1,936. TTiis is very nearly equal to the 
number of Kanarese speaking persons. 3,196 ^sons returned Tulu as their mother-tongue. 
Tlxey are generally the Tuiu Brahmans, and their number according to Imperial Table 
XVII is only 2,843, The remaining Tu|u speaking people are jwobably included under 
the Petti Brahman. Tulu Brahmans are sometimes called Pottis, though the real Pottis 
ate a Malayalam speaking caste, and It is quite likely that some Tu|u Brahmans mi^t have 
been included under Potti, As has been already stated, Marathi and Konkai^i must be 
considered together. The number of persons speaking these languages is ) 9,229, The 
castes whose mother-longue is Marathi or Konkani are the Maharashtra and Gauda 
Saraswath Brahmans, and the Kudumi. All these together number 19,502 which does 
not differ materially from the language figure. Western Hindi has been returned by 4,552 
persons. The large majority of tbe Muriim community in Travancore consists of 
Malabar and Tamil Musalmans whose mother-tongue is MaJavalam or Tamil Rp*?4i.. 
these, there are 7,180 Dakhani Musalmans of whom some are Hindustani spx^kers and 
some probably Gujarati speakers. The latter together with the SaufasKtra (PaH^ul) caste^ 
numbering 1,397 who spak a dialect of Gujarati, constitute the 2,275 persons who have 
reti^ned GujaraL as their mother-tongue. I 199 persons have returned English as their 
mothei-tonguc. Ihey are naturally composed of the persons born m the United Kingdom 
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Austi^Ud* find America, and the local Anglo-Indians. Their number, according to 
Imperial Tables VI and XVII. is 1,336. The small difference of 137 may be due to some 
Indian Chrislians who have adopted the European mode o( dressing having returned 
themselves as Anglo-Indians, in spite of the language they speak at home being Malayalam. 

410. Malayalam and Tamil are the vernaculars of the State, and we have seen that the 
former is the molherHongue of 84 per cent, and ihc latter of 15 Mr cent, of the population. 

|( proportional figures are considered it will be seen that for every 1.000 Majayalam speakers 
there are 185 Tamil speakers. But the literates in the two languages do not stand in the 
same proportions, there being only 87 Tamil literates to 1.000 Malayalam literates. This 
disparity between ihe proportions of speakers and literates is due to two Muses, rirstly, 
the Malayalk are taking to education more largely than the Tammans* Secondiyp some 
Tamilians learn Malayalam instead of Tamil at school, with the result that there are 
Tamijians who can read and write Malayalam but not their own mother*tongue. 

We have seen that only 1,199 persona have returned En^ish as their mother-tongue, 
but there are 80,651 literates in this language. English is practically the official langua^ 
in Travancorc, It is the medium of corresMndence in almost all Gwtf nment offices, it 
is the language used in courts ol law, and the Government publish their procewings and 
other documents invariably in this language. English educali^ was stated in Travancore 
more than a century ago and is progressing much more rapidly hme than in other parts of 
India. It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of persons who are able to read and 
write English is several times more than the numbers who speak it as their mother-tongue. 

4i 1. We shall first consider bi-lingualism in respset of Malayalam and Tamil, The Bi-iingii.ltini. 

linguistic map opposite eiiibils the main featiO'esof this bi-Iingua!ism- The figures represented 
r rr tho-ein are extracted in - 

the marginal statement. 

The statement reveals 
some interesting facts. 

Where the prepond^ 
rating mother-tongue 
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Malayaiam, the propor¬ 
tion of Malayalis who 
could speak Tamil is 
very small. It varies 
from O'l per cent, in 
the Northern Division 
to 1 '4 per cent, in the 
Southern, excluding the 
Jouf southern most 
taluks. On the other 
hand, the Tamilians 
who are in the minority, 
varying from two per 
cent, to 8*4 per cent, 
of the total papulation, 
acquire the habit of 
speaking Malayajam in 
are only two per cent, of 
Similarly, in the 
excluding the four 


much larger proportions. In the Northern Division where there 
Tamilians nearly 77 per cent, of them are able to speak Malayalam. 

Central Division excluding Shenkotla and in the Southern Division 
taluks in the South. 67*4 per cenL and 40 per cent, respwtively of the TamiliM popula¬ 
tion speak Malayalam. Where the preponderating moihw-tongue is Tamil the reverse 
order holds good. That is to say, the proportion of I amihans who spsak Malayajam is 
much smaller than that of Malayalis able to speak Tamil. The conclusion that miy be 
drawn from the above figures is that when a community is m a minority in any locality, it 
tries to adapt itself to its s^urroundings by learning to speak the language of the majority 
community, [t b seen, however, that the TamUi^s show a greater tendency to learn 
Malai-alam than the Malayalis do to learn Tamil This will be evident from the figures 
for Shenkotta and the Northern Division. In SWnkrtta out of two per cent, of the Mala- 
valis. only lO S per cent, are able to speak Tamil, whereas in the Northern Divi«on out ot 
iwo per cent, of the Tamilians nearly 7? per cent, can speak Malayalam. Taking the 
State as a whole, only 77 persons out of 10,000 who speak Malayafam as mother-tongue 
speak Tamil as suhsidiary language, while 1,432 persons out of 10,000 who speak Tamil 
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The 

fnnc^ 

movenifliat. 


W/M)0 trh» 

ipcifi' it* 


os mother-'tongue are able to $pealc Majayalam as subsidiary language, if the Malayajis 
and Tamijians living in localities wbeTe Tamil or iVlalayalam is the preponderating verna.* 
cular are considered separately, it will be seen that 15d,363 Taroi|ians live in the midst of 
4,166,350 Malayalis and 94,510 Malayalis live in the midst of 630,092 Tamijians. The 
former is in the proportion of one Tamilian to 26 Malayalis ; and the latter one Malayaji 
to seven Tamilians only. It is this variation in the proportions of the two communities 
living together that accounts mainly for the very large di^erence in the ^opojtion of the 
members of one commuiiity learning to speak the language of tbe other. Women naturally 
have less necessity to learn a foreign language than men. Among the Malayalis the num-> 
her of females to 1,000 males who speak Tamil is 622 ; but among the Tamilians the pro¬ 
portion of tbe Malayalam speaking women is somewhat larger, namely, 740 to 1,000 m en 

412. Of the languages other than Malayalam and Tamil that may be examined for 
bi-lingualism, the only ones that need be considered areTelugu,Tulu.fCanarese, Konkani, 

Marathi, and Western Hindi. The proportions of persons 
speakingthe^languages as mother-tongue per 10,000 of the 
total population are given in the margin, Arabic speakers 
number seven per 10,000, but they have been left out of 
account because of the incorrectness of the returns. 
Other languages which do not have even one speaker 

g ;r I O.OW of the population have also been left out. 

ven with regard to the languages shown in the 
marginal statement it is necessary to consider only com¬ 
binations of these with Malayajam or Tamil, combina¬ 
tion TMlh other languages being loo small to be of any 
material consequence. Proportions of persons speaking 
the above languages as mother-tongue together with Malayalam or Tamil as subsidiary lan¬ 
guage are shown In the marginal table bdow. Whether Malayalam or Tamil Is spoken as a 

subsidiary language in any localitv depends 
upon which of them is the preponderating 
vernacular there. Thus in the southern 
ta uks of the Southern Division, in Shenkotta 
taluk and ,n tbe High Range Division where 
tamil IE the weponderating vernacular, this 
rather than Malayajam is ordinarily spoken 
as subsidiary to oAer languages, and 

‘he Slate fs a whole it is seen 
Jbt Tu|u, KonlcaiJi. Marathi, and Western 
Hindi arc combined more largely with Mala- 
yalam than with Tamil. ‘Telugu with Taid] 
more than with Malayajam, and Kanai 
more or less equally with either of them 
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Other instances of bi-lingualism which may be worth notinu are i 

Tuju and Kanaresc, and Marathi and Western Hindi. Subsidiary Table II at the tmA ( 
this chapter shows that out of 10,000 persons speaking Tuju as mother-tongue 131 sue 1 
Kanaresc as subsidiary language, out of 10,000 speaking Kanarese as mother-tenD,.^ At 
speak Tulu also and out of 10,000 speaking Marathi as mother-longue 30 speak Wesl^ 
Hindi as well. ^ 



me iwgaa /Tonco oi inaia nmdi. or its allied torm Urdu, is the languace snok^n 
more ihan 30 per cent, of the total jwpulation of India. In Northern Indirmore than S 
per cent, of the people speak these languages, hut in the south, e, g., in Madras Pread 
the propwrion is not even three per cent. In Travancore it Is still J«s. According i Ik * 
returns of the present census the number of persons who have eiven Wesien^ U; j" , i * , 
includes Hindi and Urdu] as their mother-tongue is 4.552 wTieb I?* 
about nine per 10,000 ol the aggregate population. The task of malung 
language m Travancore, if H is ever possible to do so, is not an easy one Th”73’^‘”'’j 
section of the population is evincing interest in acquiring at least a l ”^ ^«cat€d 

to Th. local Ugwauve wa paLd /ra.^ n^" 

tn^ber m August 1931, recommending to Government the teachina tX %**®"-®®cial 

poI«ay object in .ba .br« blgboa. ala»„ i.E.^i,b.djj;aS ircia.^vf; VH 
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VemaculAT schools Even before this questtOD was <iiscussed by the Le^Satlve CoimcU, 
the Covernment of Ttavancore had accepted Hindi as an optionat subject to be taught in 
the schools in which there was demand for its teaching. 

The Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachtf Sabha, Madras, which is a private organiza> 
tion, started Hindi propaganda in Travancore about five years ago, Prach^aks preparing 
candidates for Prathamik, Madhyama, and Rashtrabhasha examinations were opened at 
difftfent centres. It is reported that there are at pr«ent 35 such centres in Travancore, that 
about 600 candidates ap^ared for the Hindi examinations held by the Dakshipa Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha In February 1932 and that solar about 5,000 persons, according to 
the estimate of the Secretary to the Sabha, have acquired a working knowledge of Hindi. 

The figure 5,000 may be an over'estimate, or it may be that ail these persons have not 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language to be able to speak it lluentjy. The census 
figures show that only 721 persons have returned Western Hindi as a subsidiary language. 

Of these 721 persons, 606 are males and 115 females. In other words, for every 100 
males there are only 19 females who are able to speak Western Hindi as a subsidiary 
language. The 721 speakers consist of 504 Malayalis, 179 Tamilians and 38 others. 
Evidently, the Malayalis take to the study of Hindi more largely than the other communi¬ 
ties. If the enthusiasm now shown in the study of Hindi does not turn out tO' be a passing 
phenomenon, and if the propaganda that is being carried on is persisted in, the number of men 
and women who can speak Hindi will undoubtedly show a substantial increase at the 
next census. But in spite of the best etforts it is doubtful whether Hindi will attain the 
position of the lingua fianca of Travancore in the near future. 

4f 4. Malayajam and Tamil, as has been already observed, are the vernaculars of Rdation 
this Slate. They both belong to the ]>avidian Family of languages, but their exact rela- 
tionship is fibi) a moot question. Sir George Grierson thinks that "the Dravidian languages aildTSImiJL' 
are derived from the speech of an aboriginal Dravidian population of Southern India,'' He 
says, "The name Dravida is dm'ived from the &inskrit word Dra&ida which is probably 
derived from an older word Drafnilat Damiia, and is identical with the name of 7'omj7." 

The fact that the original language of the Dravidkns was called "Tamir* is regarded by 
the modem Tamil scholars as a proof of the present Tamil being practically die original 
language from which the other Dravidian languages were derived. This point is not con¬ 
ceded by the Malayajam scholars. They agree with Sir George Grierson in thinking 
that Tanul and Malayajam are two sister languages derived from a common stock. TTe 
present Tamil language is only a developed form of the ancient Cbe.ntamil (refined Tamil) 
which was quite distinct from fCodumlamil, the colloquial language which was then In vogue. 

This Kodumlamt), or may be an earlier form of it. wasprohably the original language Som 
which modern Tamil and Malayajam were derived. The Dravidian wc^d 'Tamir pro¬ 
bably connotes language in general and not any language in particular. It is identical in 
meaning with the ^nskrit word "fihdsha'' now current In Malayajam, and it is in this 
sense that it ia used in such works as Sundara Kandam Tamils Maiiacilasam 'Tamil, etc,, 
which are written in Malayajam with a large admixture of Sanskrit words. !n modern 
phraseologv these works would be called Bhasha Sanduru K^ndanit etc. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that the name *Tamil' was once applied to all the languages of the Dravidian 
Family. They were disbnguished from one another by such specific names as ‘ Chola 
Tamil'; ’ Pandy Tamil ' which first developed into ChentamU and later into modem 
Tamil; ‘ICarinadu Tamil' or Kamatika which is Kanarese; and 'Malanadu Tamil' which 
has become Malayajam. All these different tamiU of ancient times must have been derived 
from a common stock which was possibly " the speech of an aboriginal Dravidian popula¬ 
tion of Southern fndia," to put it in Sir George Grierson's words, 

415. The Chentamil equivalents of Malayajam words like “ihala" ^headland *'oala" 

(net'f arc "/Ao/oi" and *'calau’ The author of JVfo/in«/ and other Tamil 

grammarians point out that the “a’* ending was the original form in the ancient Dravi¬ 
dian language and that the “ai" ending found in Chentamil is a later variation. The 
retention of the “a'* ending in Malajralam shows that it must have separated from the 
parental stock before Chentamil had developed its literary form. The author of Tholkap- 
piyotn, one of the earliest Chentamil grammars, refers to the language of MalanSdu (Mala- 
}'a|am) as a language of the Dravidian Family other than Chentamil. These facts point to 
the possibility of the modern Malayajam and Tamil having been derived from an earlier 
common language. It cannot, however, be denied that there tu^e several words in ordinary 
use, such as pronouns, names of parts of the body, names of domestic animals, etc., which 
are common to both Tamil and Malayajam; that early Malayajam literahire, e. g., Kamu- 
chafitham published at the beginning of the 13th cenbiry .contains many Tamil words and 
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Tamil grammatical form$; that lamoiu Tamil worb like Chilappadikif^m and PathitU- 
ppalhu w^e composed by men who were native of K^^aja; and that ancient copper plates 
and stone inscriptions discovered in K^^ala were written in the Tamil language. From 
these facts some Tamil scholars argue that Malayajam is only a daughter and not a sister 
of Tamil. 

416. Tamih it must be admitted, had developed a literature much earlim* than 
j^layajam, and in ancient days the study of Chentamit was extensively pursued in Kc^ata. 
The kings of Ke^aja had intermarriages with the Choia and Pandyan dynasties. Tamil 
scholars like fCapilar and Chathan^ came to fC^t^aja to teach Chentamil and were 
appointed as court pandits hy Kefa|a kings. TIk literary language of diose limes, even in 
fCerala, ^ was Chentamil only and the stone inscriptions and copper plates were, therefore, 
written in tfmt language. Later, when Malayajam began to dovelop its own literaturei 
^enlamil did exercise some influence over it, as could be seen from rarly Mafayalam 
literature. It contains several grammatical forms, such as the inflectiou of verbs for gender, 
number and person and also numerous words which are also found in Chentamil Jtleraliire- 
but whether it could be inferred from diis that Mafayalam is a derivative of Tamil is 
^ubtful. It may tbt MalayaUm borrowed the grammatical forms and words from 
J amil, or more probable still, both Malayalam and Tamil might have derived them from 
an earli^ common language. This, at any rate, seems to be the view of eminent philo* 
logisls like 1>. Caldwell and Sir George Grierson, and reputed Malayalam scholars like 
Mr. A. R, Raja Raja Varma. 

smr . previous paragraph we have seen how the study of Chentamil was 

fostered by the ancient kings of Kerala and how the indigenous Malayalam language itsi^f 
was influenced by it But m course of time the influence of Chentamil waned and its place 
was taken by Sanskrit Being the language in which the sacred books of the Hhidus 
were v^itten, Sanskrit soon gained ascendancy in Ke/ala. Elementary Sansbit was 
^ght m most of the pial schools in Travancore till the introduction of English education. 
The leisured classes iMjrsucd higher studies in Sanskrit literature and grammar, and manv 
became distinguished scholars and authors of eminent works in that languatre/ With the 
spread of Sansbit education, words and expressions of that language were freely intro¬ 
duced into Malayajam in tathbhava iofm, using Dravida characters to represent certain 
sounds which we peculiar to Sanskrit Thus Sansbit Site became Mafayalam Chita 
Balan became and so on. Later, the mutilaHon of these Sanskrit words was dis' 

continued and the Malayabm alphabet was strengthened by the addition of new svmbol^ t« 
represent the peculiarly Sansbit sounds. Since then Sanskrit words were introduced into 
Mala^jam in talhama fom. Even the expression, suffixes and gender were freelv cooied 
from Sai^bit in literary Malayajam and Sansbit metres were adopted in poetical comXt. 
lions. The extent to which the study of Sanskrit was pursued in Kerala and the dewee 
to which Its inHuence permeated the Malayalam literature could be cau^ ►L i . 

dK* k«>m, M, pSLr bdi 

have beea written in the J 4lh century^ was composed entirely in SansbiL ' 

Ihe grow* d M.MU11 It Eiigl»l>. Illuahire hu applied W,,, ^ 

sentiments. forms and devices to writers of both poetry and nrose In i 

^ir modol IjM been frtdy copied. Th, Mdayal^ .ocalxil.r. b„ b«„ «Jdcd 
to coondemUy by wor* lato bodily tho Eogli* Ma»y 

connected with the administration of justice, such as court, judge iudomeni 
summons, warrant, ^c., have become current m Malayalam. and so also wori con^clS 
with ^neral administration, e. g.. po ice constable, excise, dispensary, doctors etc New 
industries and new articles introduced from foreign countries have bought in their ir ' 
many new names, such « soap. bush, rubber, etc., which have been absorbed k„ S” 
Malayalam language. Ue terms ‘motor car* and * motor bus,* the na^^! ofihe 
of motor machinery and words connected with motor traffic, such as sDccd F 

si:;dTyT4'?McC,?r it "j £'« 

419. The Arabian, the Persian, the Portuguese, the Dutch and fi»l, / 
nations with whom the people of Kerala had had political and com .t * l ^ 
the past have also left dSr impress on Malayalam by 

tbcw owa ImgcagM. M,l,y.|.m. in tncl. bn. never b^.te^,» b<»r™\l^* ^ 

ideas from other languages, with the result that it has huift ud an pvi,.n ■ , 

and a rich literature in the course of five or six centuries an n k* '^^hulary 

language can justly he proud of. untunes, an achievement wHch any 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Distribution by language of the population of each division showing 
only the more important local languages 
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CHAPTER XI 


RELIGION 

420. Reltdiion is the outward form or act by which man indicates his belief ia tlw iat»dnet*ry 
existence of some superhuman power controlling hts destiny. !t is beyond the province 

of the census enumerator to probe into the inner thou^ts of the individual and ascertain 
the exact nature of his faith. As Mr. J. T. Marten says, " 'Hie census is not concerned 
with personal religion but is an attempt to record religion in its communal aspect, merely 
distinguishing those who lay claim to one or other of the recognised sectional labels vnth- 
out looking too closely into the validity of their claims.*' * The instructions issued to 
the enumerators at the present census were;— 

'* Coliinm 4 (Religion). Knter heie the telision which each person roUims. aa Hindn. 

Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Cbnstian, Parsi. and the sect where necessary. In the case of 
the aboriginal tribes who arc not Hindu, Buddhist, Christiaii, etc., the name of 
the tribe should be entered in this colnmn. Sect is in all casoa requited fat 
Christians-” 

It will be noKced from the atwve that the enumerator was required to accept the 
religion which each person returned, without any further questioning about the tenability 
of the claim put forward. The wide di^ereuces that may exist in the faith and the outlook 
on life of different individuals professing the same reli^on are not recorded in the census 
schedules. As long as the census returns do not aim at distinguishing such differences 
which concern the personal aspect of religion, they may be taken to be fairly correct 
except, probably, in the case of Hinduism and Tribal Religions between which the line of 
demarcation is not always easily recognizable. 

421. The statistics presented in Imperial Tables are classified on the basis of 
religion. The value of such classification for demological purposes has been called into 
question, and rightly too, in a country like India where conversion from one faith to another 
is a common occurrence. Social customs, such as early marriage, treatment of women, etc., 
do not change with the change of one’s faith. We have already seen a notable instance of 
this in the custom of early marriage still prevalent among Syrian Giristians. in spite of 
the change of religion they have not discontinued the custom^ which they have inherited 
from their Hindu ancestors. Even for political and administrative purposes the classification 
of population by religion is found to be inadequate to meet the present requirements. 

The backward classes among Christians are converts from the depressed or untouchable 
castes of Hindus. Though change of religion Has freed them from certain, social dis¬ 
abilities, it is doubtful that it has contribute! materially to the betterment of their 
economic condition and political status. There is a growing feeling among the Christian 
converts of the depressed classes that their political interests suffer by their inclusion with 
the more advanced sections of the Christian community. To this feeling is to be at^ibulsd 
the desire which thwe converts have manifested strongly at the present census to have their 
Rumbo-s shown under the specific castes to which they belonged heftK'e conversion. For 
political purposes, caste or race is, therefore, more important under the present conditions 
than reli^on as the basis of classifying the pt^latlon. But caste is In die melting 
pot, A section of the forward Hindus is afptating for Its abolition altogether. TTiey 
form only a nuo'oscopic minority and caste differentiation still continues to be a dominant 
factor in the Indian society. Under the conditions prevailing in India the most satisfactory 
method of dividing the people into groups for social, political and econoTnic purposes seems 
to be the one based on religion combrned with race or caste. It Is too premature to think 
of cutting out the returns of reli^on altogether from the census. 
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422. The statistics of reJigion are contained in Imperial Table XVI and the 
proportional hgures in the four Subsidiary Tables given at the end of this chapter* The 

general distribution of the 
population by religion is 
shown in the marginal states 
ment. It ts remaricabte 
that out of the total popular 
tion of over five millions 
there is only one indi^ 
vidual who has not specie 
fied his religion. Htndu» 
Christian, Muslim and 
Tribal Religions together 
constitute 9,999 out of 
every 10,000 of the 
populalira, which shows 
the insignificance of the 
.... other religions relumed iu 

this State. The three main religions in Travancofe ate Hinduism, Chrisdanity and Islam. 

Out of every t,000 of die 
populadon 613 are Hindus, 315 
are Christians and 69 are 
lyiuslims, Tlie very wide varia<> 
dons between the religious 
dtsiributioii of the poptilation of 
this State and other parts of India 
c^ be seen from ibe figures 
given in the margin. Travati- 
core and Cochin differ from 
tbe rest of India in Having 
comparadvejy smaller propoT' 
lions of Muslims and higher 
proportions of Christians, and 
Hindus and Muslims and a 
It is worthy of note that 
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of the two, Travancore contains a smaller propordon of 

correspondingly higher propordon of Christians than Cocldn. _ _ 

out of the total Christian population of 6,296,763 in the whole of India, 3,8i(h62^OT 
about 60 per cent, reside in Southern India, and that more than one-fourth of the’totaf 
found in Travancore, 
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423. The two maps opposite this page show^the 
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distribution of the population 
by religion in the 
administrative and 
natural divisions of 
this State. The 
figures given therein 
are extracted in the 
mar^. The figures 
for Hindus, it will he 
n^ced, are slightly 
different from tfiosc 
given in column 2 of 
Subsidiary Table ij 
at the end of this 
chapter. This is due 
to the fact that die 
under Hindus in that 
the persons following 


Primitive Tribes who returned Hbduism have been included 
tabic, while in the maps they have been shown, along with 
TriM Religions, separatdy from the Hindus. The High Range Division’conteLrjhf 
highest pro^lion ol Hindus who are mostly immigrant coolies from 
dutricts. TTie Christians arc congregated mostly in the Northern Divi 
Muslims m'e fairly well distributed m all the divisions except the f^gh 
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Primitive Tribes are fouod mostly in the Hi^ Range ^ Division. Of the natural 
divisions the Lowland contains the largest proportions of Hindus and Mtisltms, and the 
Midland the highest proportion of Christians, white the Pidmidve Tribes who live^ 
forests are naturally confined entirely to the Hi^land Division. Trade which is the 
chief occupation of the Muslims and cottage industries which employ more Hindus^ than 
other communities account for the presence of large numbers of Muslims and Hindus In the 
Lowland Division. The Christians, on the other hand, are more enterprising agriculturists 
and are, therefore, found in larger numbers in the Midland Division where th^e has been 
the greatest eiEponsion of cultivation during the last decade. In the Highland Division the 
Hindus preponderate becaure of the immigrants to rubber and tea estates from British 
districts who are generally Hindus. 
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424. The proportions of the diferent religious communities in the urban and rural r^u^jahi dlitri- 

population depend upon the nature of their S Xa 

occupations. Thus we see from the ngsires given ejia nml 
in the margin that in the case of Muslims who^“* 
are mostly traders, the j^oportion in the urban 
population is about double that in the rural, while 
the Christians, who are generally agriculturists, 
are found in larger numbers in rural than in 
urban areas. 
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425, The first census in which the diyiburion of population by religi^ was 
recorded in Travancorc was the one taken by Ward and Conner m 1816-1820, ^ou^ furwsnt 
two censuses were taken between that date and 1875. statistics of rehgion were not coll«t^«iigi,«, 

From 1875 onward the 

censuses. Up to I90i ibe figures for Hindus included those for Tribal Relipons alw, 
and for purposes of comparison these religions itfe, therefore, treated^ together. The 
following statement shows the actual population and the percentage of each religion to the 
total population of the State at the different censuses. 
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In the course of a little more than a century the total population of the State 
multiplied 5-6 times, the Hindus including Tribal Religions 4*2 times, the Chri^ians 14*3 
times and die Muslims 8*4 limes. The largest increase among Chrisbans is due ma^y 
to conversions and.to some extent to the high fertility of the Syrian 0^1^, 
larger increase among Muslims than among Hindus is practically the result ot the higher 
fertility of the former. From columns 4, 6 and 8 of the above table it will be seen that 
In 1816-1820 the State population consirted ol 83 per cent. Hindus, 12*4 ^ ^ent. 
Christians and 4*6 per cent. Muslims. In succeeding censuses the pioportions of Hindus 
gradually declined and those ol Christians and Muslims steadily rose the former more 
markedly than the latter, with the result that m 1931 the proportion of Hindus dropped to 
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6l"6per cenl. and those nf Christians and Muslims rose to 31*5 per cent, and 6* * § 9' per cent. 
respectively. These variations are shown graphically in the following diagram. 


DIagrwo 71 — showing the proportion or tliepopitUtloiiof escb malo roUtfoa 

la isia-so iDd laSi. 
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426. The religion of the Prinutive Tribes has been described differently by various 
authcrhies. By some it has been called FelisAisin, which Sir Herbert Risley dehnes as 
^'the worship of tan^ble inanimate objects befieved to possess in themselves some kind of 
mysterious power.'** Some have called it NatuFalism, which means the worship of natural 
phenomena. Others have called it SpiTitisntr according to which the natural phenomena are 
interpreted as the evidence of an underlying soul or spirit which is regarded as the control¬ 
ling factor of the world order. Most Primitive Tribes have their medictne-maii whose 
function it is to invoke these spirits "to iatervene for good or evil in the affairs of the visible 
world." t The most common name by which the religion of the primitive man is known 
is which is considered by Sir Herbert Risley to be the best term avails We, 

The basic jx’inciple of Animism is the recognition^ and worship of some power or spirit 
which is supposed "to reside in the pimevaf f^esl, in the crumbling Kills, in the rushing 
river, in the spreading tree, which gives its ^ing to the tiger, Its venom to the snake, which 
generates jungle lever, and walb abroad in the terrible guise of chofera, small-pox or 
murrarn."+ Animism is more or less the same as Poijrtheism in its primitive form. From 
primitive Polytheism has an sen the refined Polytheism of Hinduism which regards the spirits 
or deities associated with inanimate objects and natural phenomena as nothing more than the 
Impersonations of the attributes of the one God. Out of such a conception of religion has 
the philosophic mind of the Hindu evolved his dualislic and monotheistic view of ihe world, 
which is the essence of real Hinduism. "From this point of view," says Sir Herbert Risley, 
**Hinduism may be described as Animism more or less transformetl b^hitosophy, or, to con-- 
dense the epigram stilly further, as magic impered by metapht/sics"^ The highly philosophical 
form o[ Hinduism, with its monotheisiic idea ol the world, is the refined product distilled out 
oI the tjude belief of the Prlmhive^Tribes. But, sucha concepdnn of the roanifcitation of divine 
power is beyond the comprehension of the uncultured masses, and to them Hinduism appeals 
in the form d Polytheism which is only a modified form of Spiritism or Animism. From 
what has been said above it will be clear that the change from die primitive religion to the 
highest form of Hinduism is a gradual process of evolution, and that it is hardly possible to 
draw a clear-cut line of demarcation between the faith of the Primitive Trib« and that of 
the lowest section of the Hindus who are incapable of realiiing the philosophical aspect of 
Hinduism. Among Hindus there are classes of people like the Pulayas and the Krayai 
whwe religion is more akin to Animism than to Hinduism, while among tfw primitive 
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people (here are tribes whose Anbnism has been (empered by the influence of Hhn^ism. 
ITie influence of Hinduism U clearly perceptible b the religion of sevtfal Pt^itive Trtb« in 
Travancore, such as the Muthuvan, the Malayatayan, the Maniian and the Kani^^a^ 1 he 
Muthuvans worship the Hindu God, Subrahinan>'a, and the Malayarayans, the Mannans 
and the Kaijikkars worship Sasta. a god of the Hindu pantheon. Sabanmala is a lamous 
Sastha temple to which devotees even of highly educated Hindus make annual pilgrimages, 
The Malayarayans and the Man nans, like the Hindus, visit this temple a year and 
make ofierbgs to the deity. These instances show how the religion of *e tjimitive I nbes 
who come m contact with the people of the plains becomes modified by the « 

Hinduism. This (tfocess of Hmduization ol the Primitive Tribes accounts lor tbe gradud 
falling-'ofl of the numbers returned under Tribal Religions from census to census, as we shall 

«e prcscnliy. 

427. Tribal Religions Have been recorded separately in this Side him 1901 census 
only and till then they were included with the Hi^us. tp Chnjianity were not 

shown separately except at the gesenl census. Both by Hindumadon aid by conver^n 
rO^stbnity the follLers o( Tribal Religions have been Jeadily declining in numb«^ 
but o^ng to the lack of necessary statistics it is not possible to measure accura^ly be 
extent of Vis decline. Whatever figures are available are set forth in Imperial Table 
Th^ accuracy of these figures, especially at the earlier censuses, appears to l« 
doubtful. Fifteen tribes are shown in this table, and of these, a word d explanation is 

necMW aboiil Kuravw and Velan. Bnlh Iheae tribea conSBt ol Iwo sectioiM, one llviM 
side, and the other in thaplaine. The former » genmally dielin^ehed Iron, the 

“«er h7d>o •“““ »' ’*>' I"'** «!»'"'«• V*! "*k. " 

the Malaveton, when they come down and aeltlc tn the piaina. hecoiw the y 

*1^ rt-awan or Vetan, From very early times there has been a constant migration of these 
tribes from the jungles to the plains and hence we find Iar^ numbers of tb^ included 
under Hindus from the very first census at which Tribal Relipons wera rt^rded 
? 1 ImLbl Table XVIll will show that in tbe case of all the fifteen ibes mentioned 
therem ihTnumbers relumed under Tribal Religions Ka^ been falling and those 
t^Jar Hbduito. ririt, a.«dily from ccoau. to «nao.. The aa,r^ ^leo 

rr+t.■-ifr Trih.'ii Briijitriv. tii,, ip the margin. The in¬ 

crease in the one case and 
tlie decrease! in die olKer 
are not proportional 
becauae^ in ibe Btsl 
placet the figures do not 
include the converts to 
Chrishanity, and secondly^ 
the numbers return™ 
under Hinduism and 
Tribal Religions may nol 
be strictly correct. Any- 
hoWp the figures indicate 
eleorly iho grodoal ibsorplion of the tribe, itlto Hinduino. Oo the bosi. of the ...Uable 
.tatWB . tough ..limele m.v be oide of the nomUf. w^ heve ehooged TnU RehjLOO. 
lor Hinduism since 1921. The populalioti of (he tnbes including the adherents of 1 fibal 
RelSot“:S HoduL ioerea.su 97.226 in 1921 ,o 18.058 jo 931. f.e. by 21 per 
cent. If this rate of increase is applied to the population of Tnhal Religions m 1921 iheir 
number in 1931 should have been 13,965, but the numbtf actually returned is ody 
and the remaining 11,078 persons should have, theref^e, ^ne over from the Tnba 
Religions into the fold of Hinduism. This change of religion is a natural consequence of 
the contact of the hill tribes with the inhabitants of the plains, which has been brought about 
bv the development of tea. eaidamom and rubbfJ culti^ion m the forest repons which 
were once the exclusive preserves of the hUI tnbes and tbe wild beasts b ^ be 
noted that only those members of the tribes who believe in Hindu Gods have been 
shown under Hinduism. The census of the tribes was taken by the oflicers cl the 
Forest Department, and being well acquainted with their customs and mode of living 
they could not have made mistakes in Mi matter, l^cy were mstructed to make special 
enquiries into the faifli of the tribes and record Hinduism as the religion ol only such 
of them as believe Iti Hindu Pantheism. Though these arsons may still retain 
their animistic tendency of worshipping crests of hills and other natural objects, their 
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acceptance and worship of Hindu Gods entide them to be included within the fold of 
Hinauism as much as the lower castes of the plains who, though recognized as Hindus, 
are sdll found to propitiate the souls of ancestors and the spirits su{^>osed to be 
residing in natural objects and phenomena, as the animistic tribes do. 


428, An interesting note on "Hinduism in Travancore,” prepared at my request by 
Mr. K. PadmanabhanTampi, a devotee, is appended to this chapter. The reader will 
find in it a correct exposition of the underlying principles of Hinduism and an account 
o| the various reform movements initiated by great religious teachers, especially in their 
relation to Travancore, 1 shall, therelore, content myself with giving here a brief 
summary of the salient points discussed by Mr. TampL Hinduism must have been brought 
to Ke^aja by the ancestors of the NampOtiri Brahmans, probat^y several centuries before 
Christ. The then Inhabitants of the country, who were of Dravidian race, had their own 
form of religious worship. The Aryans came to the south in small numbers only and did 
not, therefore, attempt to subdue the Dravidians and impose upon them their religion by 
force. On the other hand, by gentle persuasion they succeeded in influencing the 
Dravidians to aclmowledge the superiority of the Aryan religion, and thus by fuiing 
together the fundamentals of the two religions a modified lorm of V^dic religion was brought 
into existence in Ke^aja. Naga wm'ship which is still prevalent among the Hindus of 
Travancore is an element of Dravidian religion which was absorb^ In Hinduism, 
when the Aryans came in contact with the Dravidians. The ancient Aryan religion 
which is depicted in the Vfdas was, in the words of R, C, Dutt, "pre'eminenlly 
the worship of nature in its sublime and imposing aspects," but from the earliest 
limes the learned sages were able to visualise the existence of an all-pervading sou! or 
Pafabrahfnant behind the diversities of nature. The one object of the ancient Rishis 
was to realize this ultimate truth and through their teachings to enable others to reach that 
goal. They chalked out different paths, known as yogas, suited to the bent of mind of 
Uve persons concerned, all aiming at the realization of the one Primal Cause, the Universal 
God. Thus we see that the Vi'dic religion, though apparently it was nalure-worship, 
was in reality monotheism. '.,T3 


429. The only Cod of the strictly Vedic pantheon whose worship has been kept up 
in modern Hinduism is Sakti, the Goddess of Energy. The worship of this Goddess is uni¬ 
versal in Travancore as in other parts of India, In most Hindu homes In TravancoTe the 
Goddess is installed and worshipped in one form or another. The famous temple at Cape 
Comorin (KannidkuTnari) which, attracts tpilgrims from all parts of India is dedicated to 
Goddess &bti. The worship of Siva, the God of Destruction (the destroyer of ignorance), 
and of Vishnu, especially the avatars of Rama and Krishna, is also common in Travancore. 
The bitter antagonism between the worshippers of Siva and V^isKnu found in other parts of 
India is, however, absent in this country. 


430. The unwillingness or the inability of the ancient religious teachers in Northern 
India to admit into the pale of Hinduism large bodies of people who clamoured for ad¬ 
mission. gave rise to the religious movements of Jainism and Buddhism, of which the latter 
soon spread throughout India and even beyond it, especially in the far East. In Travan¬ 
core Buddhism secured a large following and became the prevailing religion from one end 
of the country; to the other during the time of As'oka. But it did not remain in that pre- 
emment position for very long, ft had to yield to the new Hinduism which was promulgated 
by Sankaracharya. Travancore feels proud that the great Sankara was one of her sons. 
His birthplace, Kalady, is a small village in North Travancore. Though Buddhism was 
ultimately crushed out of the country, it had left its impress upon Hinduism. Most of the 
appurtenances of modern Hinduism, such as temples, worship of images, tf/ 5 oi;amj and re¬ 
ligious processions, were all borrowed from Buddhists, The doctrine of Ahimsa which 
was an essential feature of Buddhism was incorporated into Hinduism. Sasta, the name 
often given to Buddha in Buddhistic scriptures, was admitted into the Hindu Pantheon. 
Ihe famous Sasta temples now existing at Sabarimab, Thakali and other places in Travan¬ 
core, were originally none o^er than temples dedicated to Buddha. Besides these temples, 
several remains of Buddhistic oi7ioras and chaityos are still seen in different parts of this 
country. These we all indications pi Buddhism having been once the common rellgirai 
in Travancore. The teachings of Sankaracharya. the greatest exponent of Advaita philo¬ 
sophy. appealed to the sentiments of the people. For sixteen years he wandered all over 
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India, preached bis philosophy, won over the Buddhists to Hinduisin, and thus rc-este- 
blished the supremacy of the V^dic religion. After SanWa c^e Ramanuia^ari. the 
founder of the Sri Vaishiiava sect, who, by his exposrtiqn ot Vwishiadvaila philosojAy. 
rtmovet! the popular misconception about bodjf and and built up the qualified 

Advaila system. Though Ramanuja had not visited 1 ravancorc, his teaching 
became popular and secured a large number o( adherents to the Vaishnavtle cr cot through¬ 
out the country. There are several well-known temples dedicated to VisKiju at I ijiruvattar, 
Trivandrum, and other places and they ate visited by Vaishnava pilgrims from aU parts ot 
India. Madhwicharya who preached the Dvaita system of philosophy m the 13th century 
A D appears to have visited Trivandrum. His birthplace was in South Kanara aiio ms 
(oilowers include the Tuiu Brahmans who are ordinarily the priests in most ot the tem¬ 
ples in Travancore. Chaitanya, the great religious teacher of Bengal, who lived in the 
t5lh century, believed in the efficacy of chanting the holy names of G<^ his teach¬ 
ings naturally appealed more easily and effectively to the masses. He visited Travancore 
once, and the universal habit, even now prevalent, of repealing the ^me of RaiM both m 
the early morning and at dusk in almost every Hindu household m Kerala is probably the 
result of his leaching. Though in Northern India other religious movements had sprung 
up especially during the Muhammadan period, which aimed at mtr^ucing the democratic 
smrit of Islam into Hinduism, they had not in the least affected Travancore where the 
Muslim oppression was never fell and conversions to Islam were v^y rare. 1 he Mahratta 
religious movements that emanated from the Pandarput temple also not had any influence 
on the Hindu population of Travancore. The Gauda Sataswath Brahmans who are the 
worshippers of the Pandarpur God migrated to Travancore during the Portuguese invasion. 
They number a little over 9.000 at present. They have their own temples to winch other 
castes are not admitted. The Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj have only v«y recently 
started work in Travancore and have not yet made any appreciable headway in securing 

recruits. 


4?1 Of all modern religious movements, ihe Ramakrishna movement apywars to have 
been the most successful in this Stale. it was stated here in '^l 1 under 
the guidance of Swami Nirmalananda a direct discip e of Sn Ramakrishna. Tfe B st 
Asrmnam was opened at Haripad in 1912. immediately followed byanotho- at ThiruveHa, 
dw third and the most important one was established at Tmanjum in 1924 and smee then 
eight more have been added at other centra. “The ideals of Sn Ramatnshna and Swami 
VivCklnanda,'• sap Mr. Padmanabhan Tampi, "have permeated the masses 
Middle Travancore where they have become almost household object of womhip, ™ 
influence is gradually spreading. A band of local Sannyasins and Brahmachans in which 

all the communities are represented have grown up -,..V”, distinctions of carfeare 

observed in the Astamas and nfiembers d diffo-ent casles ot Maiabar can be seen living as 
members of one happy family in these Asramas. At all important functions m the^ 
Asramas people of all castes up to the lowest Pulayas, Parayas, ^c., take their food 
toaethcr aiS^s the food served is invariably Frasdd, orthodoi Hindu doctnne also sgppi^U 

ihB oractlce.PhilatuKropical work is also undertaken whenever necessary m a spirit 

of Dure service, the poor and the needy being treat^ in a spirit of worship .I he mam 
obmet in all these Asramas is to train the Sannyasms and Brahmachans to develop th^eir 
personality and manifest the Lord within so that ^ey cwld carry on the work of Swami 
^vekananda (or the spiritual regeneration of India. Swami Nirmalananda visits the 
Asramas in Travancore once a year, gives the necessary traimng to the Sannyasins and 
Brahmaebaris and guides the healthy development of the movement. 

432 The only religious movement which originated in Travanewe ^ thesoao- 
religious revival started by Sri Narayana Cum the spintual leadj of the [lavas, a Wt 
thirtv-llve vears ago. He established several temples on the West C^st. intended 
primarily for the IlLs, but open to all classes of people without distinction of caste or deed, 
fie also trained annmber of Sannyasins to car^ on religious f 

chalked out by him. When he femnd that some Ilavas not satisfied with the cf 

his new movement, showed a tendency to secede from Hmdmsm and embrace Buddh 
he proclaimed the doctrine, “One caste- one re igion^im for man- rts a result 
o?Swami's teachings the lUvas have realized the iniquity of the treatment 
them and other Depressed Classes by the high-cade Hindus yn the name of religion, and set 
on foot a movement to establish the right of all Hindus ^espec^e of ^stc. to enter 
temples and worship God, a right now denied to the so-called untouchable castes. 
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433. The Hindus, including Aryas and BraKroos. number 3J 34,806 according tn 
the present census, ionning 6 i'5 per cent, of the aggregate population. As the Antmists 
were included with the Hindus in die censuses prior to 1901, 1 am confining roy observa¬ 
tions on the comparative growth ol the Hindu population to the returns of 1901 and 
subsequent censuses. During this period of 30 years the Hindus Have increased by 54 
per cent., the decennial increase being 12’1 per cent, in 1901-191 1, I 1'7 per cent, in 
1911-1921 and 23 '0 per cent, in 1921-1931. In spile of this increase in the actual numbers 
^ the Hndus their proportion to the total population Ws steadily fallen. In 1901 there were 
6,895 Hindus per 10,000 of the population, but the proportion dropped to 6,657 in 1911, to 
6,364 in 1921 and to 6,! 52 in 1931. This fall, as w« shall see later, is due to the 
more rapid growth of the other religions. The fate of growth of the Hindus has always 

been less than that of the State 
population as can be seen from the 
marginal figures. Several iactcu's 
have to be taken into consideration 
in eicplatning the cause of this differ¬ 
ence. We shall examine them in 
detail in regard to the increase during 
the last decade. A population will 
increase naturally when birth exceeds 
deaths. This is a factor common to 
all communities. But the special factors which conirihuie to the increase of a particular 
community are conversions and imniigfatJoD. We liave alr^dy seen tml Primitive 
Trilra are gradually giving up their tribal reUglons and loining the ranb of the Hindus 
and that the number (hit has thus been added to the Hindu population during the past 
decade may he put down at I 1.078. We have also seen in paragraph 46, Chapter 1, that 
Travancore has gained by miration 45,302 persons during the decade. More than 75 
per cent, of the immigrants are Hindus and it may be assumed that the addition to 
the Hindu population through migration during the decade is about 34,000. persons. As 
against the increase by these two causes there is the decrease brought about by conversion 
of Hindus to other religions. In rravancore conversions to Islam are very fare- but 
conversions to Christianity take place freely, and the number converted during the last 
decade may be put down at 103,000 approximately. If there had been no addition 
by the absorption of Primitive Tribes or through migration, nor any depletion through con¬ 
version to Christianity, the papulation of the Hindus would have been 3,189,810 in 1931 
as compared with 2,549,664 in 1921. In other words, the increase during the decade 
would have been 25*1 per cent, instead of the recorded increase of 23^ per cent. 25'I 
percent, may, therefore, be regarded as the natural increase of the Hindu population 
when the aggregate State populahon has increased by 27 2 pef cent. The natural increase 
of the Christians and Muslims, we shall see later, is greater than that of the Hindus and 
this accounts for the natural increase of the Hindus being smaJler than that of the State 
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434. The map opposite shows the proportion of the Hindus to the total population 
of the thr« main religions (Hindu, Christian and Muslim) in each takk. Since the tribal 
and other religions together account for only seven persons out of 10,000 of the population, 
they have been left out of account. Of all tbe taluks, Shenkotta contains ibe highest 
proportion of Hindus, viz., 89 per cent, and next to it comes Devikulam with 85 per cent. 
At Ae bottom of tbe scale stands Minachil with 37 per cent., and immediately above it 
a/e Thodupula and Muvattupula, each with 39 per cent. Changanachcry contains 41 
per cent. and'Kottayam and Kunnathunad 45 per cent. each. Excepting these six taluks 
the population in all the oiher taluks consists of more than 50 per cent Idindus. 

435, The Arya Samajarn commenced its activities In Travancore In 1922, with 
Trivandrum as its headquarters. It is a socb-religious body, working for the regenera¬ 
tion of the Hindu Society by preaching the message of the Vedas. It does not recognize 

caste by birth and its membership is open to 
all persons regardless of caste, colour or 
nationality. In social matters the Samajam 
opposes early marriage and favours inter¬ 
marriage as well as widow remarriage, while in 
theology it believes in the divinity of the Vedas. 
In Travancore the work of the S^ajam is 
reported to be popular among tbe llavas and 
Pulayas. It claims to have as many as 2,734 
members distributed as shown in the margin- 
But only 32 persons—18 mates and 14 
females — have returned themselves as dArya 
Sami)ists at the present census, and none was returned at tbe previous one. 
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436. The Brahmo Samajam bepD work in Travancore al»ut ite ye^ 1915 ' «■ 

and has since been carrying on propaganda, parlicuj^ly m AmMia^la and hhertaJa 

taluks in North Travancorc. The Samajani owns a Mandir and a Sa^tait sch™ at 
Alleppey The Manager o| the Mandir says that there are about 55 famiJics m 
AmpaJapula and 65 in Shertbaia following the tenets of BraUoism. but only 19 
persons—7 males and 12 females—have been returned as Brahmos at this c^us. _ ^ be 
previous censuses recorded none. The Samajists do not believe in the divine ^igin or 
idallibilily of the Vedas, nor in the doctrines of incarnation or revelation, lliey are 
opposed to idol worship and rituals and do not observe caste distinction. 

437. The remarkable growth of Christianity in Travancore has been already referr^ 
to in paragraph 425 above. Tradition has it that Chrlstimity iras introduced into fCe^ala 
bv St. Thomas io the first century A. D. The authenticity of this tradition is now ques¬ 
tioned by some authorities. Whatever it be, there seems to^ no doubt that about the 
middle of the fourth century a Syrian merchant, Thomas of Cana. landed at Cranganore 
with a small colony of Sj-rians and obtained from the the^uler of Malabar a ffaxHol 
land and^certain privileges. From that time onward Chrisrianity grew rapidly on the 
Malahar'Coasi. It received a fresh stimulus by the advent of the Portuguese m the 16th 
century Their bishops carried on vigorous proselytizalion and secured many converts to 
the Ro^ church. Bv I 787 the Christian population of the M^bar Coast, according 
to Bartolomeo, numbered 255,000. of whom Travancore had 100,000 In another 30 
years f. e., by 1816-1820, when Ward and Conner mad^the survey of Travancore and 
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Cochin, the numbef of Christiana 
in Travancore was found to 
be 112,158. In 1875 when 
the first regular census was 
taken in this State, their number 
stood at 469,023, and since 
then a steady increase has 
been recorded at each subse¬ 
quent census, with the result 
that acem'ding to the present 
census their population is 
1,604,475. Between 1901 and 
1931 when the Hindus have 
increased by 54 per cent., 
the Christians have shown an 
increase of 130 per cent. 
Their proportion per 10,000 of 
the population rose from 2,362 
in 1901 to 2,636 in 1911, to 
2.928 in 1921 and to 3.148 
in 1931, whereas the propor¬ 
tion of the Hindus dropped 
from 6,895 in 1901 to 6.152 
in 1931. The variations in 
the proportions of Hindus, 
Christians and other religions 
are exhibited in the marginal 
diagram. The decentiiaf 
rate of increase among 
Christians has been higher than 

that of the Hindus and also of the aggr«ate State population ^ £!L*T92ll 

decades. The figures for the last three decades are given mthe margin, Sin«» tVZI 
* the Christians have increased by 36*8 

per cent., the Hindus by 23'0 per cent, 
and the State population by 27*2 ^ 
cent. The larger inaease in the 
Christian population is due mainly 
to conversions and their hightf I®*"!*” 
lity. In considering the growth of the 
Hindu populatton in paragraph 433 
above we have seen that the number of 
converts from Hindus to Christianity 
It 100.000. Had it not been for the 
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addition of these converts the Christians would have numbered only 1,504,475 in 1931 
showing an increase of 331,541 persons or 28‘3 per cent, over the population of 1921, as 
against the recorded increase of 36'8 per cent. We have also seen that the natural 
increase of the Hindus during the last decade would have been 25*1 per cent,, if they had 
not gained by the absorption of Primitive Tribes of through migration and had not lost 
through conversions- The higher rate of natural increase of the Christians (28'3 per 
cent.) than that of the Hindus (25*1 per cent.) is the result of the higher fertility of 
former, and particularly of the S>tian Christiacs. This question has been fully dis¬ 
cussed in Parts I and H of Chapter V dealing with sex and the enquiry regarding 
fertility and mortality, and it ' is, therefore, superfluous to aay anything more about it 
here. 

-Diftribiitlnp at 438. The proportional distribution of the Christians in the different taluks the 

CbrUiiaiu by ^5 shown in the map opposite. Minachil which has the lowest woportion of Hindus 

***"*■ has the highest proportion of Christians, ufe., 61 per cent. Besides Minachil, the talub 

which contain more than 50 per cent, Christians are Changanachery, Kottayam, Muvaltu- 
pula and Thodupula, and in all these the Hindus form less than one-half of the population. 
Ktmnathunad is the orJy talulc in w-hich both Hindus and Christians are less than 50 per 
cent., the population of this taluk being composed of 45 per cent. Hindus, 42 per cenL 
Christians and 13 per cent. Muslims, Of all the talub in the State, CKirayinkil contains 
the least proportion of Christians, oiz., 2 per cent, and next to it is Shenkotta with 4 per 
cent., followed by Karunagapally and Karthibpally each with 11 per cent, and Trivandrum 
with i 5 per cent. A noteworthy feature of the distribution of Hindus and Christians is 
that the former are found in larger numbers in the Southern and Centra] Divisions, In 
the coastal taluks of the Northern Division and in the High Range Division, and the latter 
in the interior talub of the Northern Division and In Thiruvella and Pathananithitla 
taluks of the Central Division. The Christians found in these parts are pracdcally all 
Syrian Christians who constitute more than 59 per cent, of the total Christian pc^ladon of 
the State. 
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439 . The table showing the territorial distribution of the Christian population by 
sect and race corresponding to Imperial Table XV of 1921 census has not been compiled 

this time. As a measure 
fh^rihuti^n of CJtriiHaw, h„ Krrf (,f econoitiy the Govern¬ 

ment of India have ordered 
its abandonment, and in¬ 
stead, the strength of the 
more important sects alone 
is shown on the fly leaf of 
Imperial Table XVI. The 
actual numbers returned 
under the various sects and 
their proportion to the total 
Christian population are 
given in the margin. Romo- 
Syrians and Roman Catho¬ 
lics, both of whom owe 
alle^nce to the Pope, number 809,390 and form more than 50 per cent, of the total 
Christians, Next to them come the Jacobite Syrians who constitute 21 percent, of (he 
total, and all the other sects together form only about 29 per cent. 

440. The numbers returned under Anglican Communion have increased from 67,026 
in 1921 to 85,261 in 1931, the percentage of increase being 27'2. There is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in the rate of ^owth of this sect which is the same as the rate of increase of the 
aggregate State population. 
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441. The strength of the Jacobite Syrian sect has increased by 49'6 per cenL durine 
the last decade, j. e., from 225,854 in 1921 to 337,872 in 1931. The general increase 
in the total Christian population is only 36*8 per cent, and no special reason can be 
assigned for a much larger increase among the Jacobite Syrians. There might have been 
some conversions, but ihey were comparatively fewer than the conversions to the Catholic 
sects and could not, therefore, account ft^* such a large increase. The recerded rate of 
increase of Jacobite Syrians in 1921 was M S per cent. only, while that of the tola] 
Christian population b that year was as much as 29'8 per cent. No explanadon was 
given for this large disparity m the last Census Report, The Jacobite Syrians do not 
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difier materiallv from oth<J Syrians iti f«pecl of fertility or other factors contributing to 
their growth. ' ft seems quite probable, therefore, that Acre was under-enumtfabon among 
the Jacobites at the last census and to this must be attributed the abnormally high increase 
recorded^at the present census, . __ 

442 The followers of Mar Thoma Syrian church do like *he designabon^^^^^^^ 

' Reformed Syrians.' They have all returned themselves as Mar Thoma Syrians a name syHau,. 
derived from the founder of the sect. The stren^h of this sect now ^ ^ 

1921 it was 107.062. and ie increase during the last decade was, therefore I fs 
cent which must be considered normal b view o( the conversions that jnusthave taken 
place during the decade and oF the prevailing high fertility of the Syrian Christiaas in 

m „u».b<r of Roo.o-Syrioo. kcr«a=d fay os muofa os 58-5 P- f'™ 

283,333 in 1921 to 449,1 73. This large increase is due to the n^W returned^ th 
last census being lar below the actual strength of community. This is evidpt ff^^ 

fact that the recorded population in 1921 showed a deaease ,! J k 

!911 The mistake in the enumeration of Romo-Sy’rians in 1921 has been admitted by 
Ihe Ln Census Commissioner. Special care was taken at the present «nsu- to ^md 
mistakes in their enumeration. Mistakes generally arise by not diymguisKmg be 
R!fmS^rians and Roman Catholics, both of whom are Catholics and are enter^ as such 
S7e cC for b t census schedule. This confusion avoi^d this time 

bv instructing the enumerators to enter ‘Syrian’m the column for Race. Tribe 
S rC^thoUca who follow the Syriac rite. The number of Romo^Synans etumed 
af the present census may. thcrelore, be taken to be the correct rtrength of this sect 

444 The population of Roman Catholics has bemsed from 

917 in 1931 fr by 9‘6 per cent only. The 1921 census r^tded an mcrease oi 
8^/lLr «n duJbg the previous decade which, as has been already pointed out. was due 
wL ^aLiten^amberof Romo-Syrlans with the Roman Catholics. These 
to e roiTectlv recorded at the present census and the abnormal rise in the 

rate 5 Increase ol the Romo-Syrians and the equally abnormal fall in the rate of increase 

l:;il^1oTirZL\n die ^ sl&y"U-7^ 

tl?e past decade must be due to the increase la the number of conversions. 

445 The Salvation Army has been very active in its aalv.ti.ai.t.. 

result the strength of Salvationists has increased by 74*4 cent, during the parf decade, 

r=c»rd«l «ike preKat cen,u.. the n.tu«l mere,™ emoig tke Ssd,.- 

I!^2 548 ^le iow" >">£ Uailed Cherefa. in .CMcknM witfatke 

only 2,548 wer Census Commissioner for India and the wishes of the London 

inslructioiw iwued y y^avancore, all Congregationalists have been brought under 

T™. iS^lhe s, 1. U. C. .fa,y 

Congregationahst outside the ^ connection between 

S,"^'nila‘^a'J’N«rWU United Ch^nrefae.. Both ennnot fae br^gfat 

the South In^ and North ino „ combined strength of the Congregationalisls 

u”‘ct'l92rt^ 0610 anS the ootreapoXg nonther in 1931 ™ 
l^ieL^ du^gX decade being 25-6 per cent vfaiefa n.ay b» c»anl.r«l 

lobe normal^ , y ■ Chrjjt^an sects whose numbers have not beenoih« Christian 

447. There are a number o4 minor ^ tirisnan sccis iW 

^ately 30,894'fe“f931. ”^is Itfgeincrease 

d« to coneetrieos.' TTia mere fanpertant ol these mmee sects are Luthernn. Melfao . 

Baptist, and Brother Mission. 
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448. A new sec( called “ The Malankafa Syrian Catholic " was formed in Travan- 
core in September 1930. TKe Archbishop of Bethany who founded this sect has 
contributed the following desaiption of tt:—^ 

The CLmelian commsinHy on the Malabaf Coast was eplit Jnto two in the 17th 

cenli 3 ! 7 s ft^Ecr the Kooaen Cmbs uicident when a eeoibn of them repudiated ihe authority of vlie 
Portuguefle l^iatea and aepabated thflnaaolvoe from the oonimimion of the Pope, The^o ivero 
cntlcd tbo (Thenew gecti while tboai™ who eouticiuod fjdtMLil to the Hoiy See were 

called the Pc^^ 2 A^c^^■o^^r (The old aeot). The Pu^henkoor S^Tians placed themselves under the 
iiirisdiction of the Jacobi fee Patriarch of Antioch, This caused tho introduction of the S^Tjan 
Rifeo i>| Antbch into Melabar for purposes of divine worship, while the Pazhayakoor Syrians 
cotitmued the of the SjTo-Cbuldean Rite afl modified by the Western Prclalse in the 16th 
oentuiy* 

There Iiave been further dlififlioiia among the Puthenkoor Syrlane who all u&e with di^ht 
modlficatione in some cases, the Antiochifln Sjrian Rite- Ever iduce the separaticin of the 
Puthenkoor from the Pashayakoor community attempts were mode from several ciuarters to heal 
the wounds in the SiTian community. Mar Dionigius 1 in the eightesoth ccotvirjr and several 
other Metropolitans of tfie Jacobit-e church approached tlu5 Holy See with Teciueeta to receive 
them into the communion of the Pope. These attempts failed. At last the Most Rev, Mar 
Ivauio^, the MetTopoUtan of Bethany tin consultation with some other Prelates of tiie Puthan^ 
koor eect appealed to the Pope on behalf of re-auiont mid the Holy Father responded mofft 
eympathetieelly and asgiured that the Antioch isji Syrian Rite wonld be flllowed to continue and 
that the cetinitlng Bishop* would be kept in their ofiSce and jurisdiction. Accordingly Archbishop 
hletropolitazi Mar Ivanioa and Bishop Mar Theopliilos accepted the aupnemacy of the Pope and 
entered inic the communion of the Roman Catholic Church on the 20th Soptemher 1030. Ln 
this manner a new Rite bae been established In the Roman Catholic community on the ^lakbar 
coast. The Chorch that is thus constituted is called the Malankara Syrian Catholic Church and 
the membera of this Ixjdy are known m the Malankara Syrian Catholics, Thus throe dlSereafe 
Rites exist at present in the Roman Communion in Travancore- 

1, The Roman Catholica of the Latin Rite. 

2, The Roman Catholics of (Syro-Malanfcara) Chaldean Rite# 

3, The Ro m an CathoHcs of the Malankara Syrian Rite (Antiochian)> 

At the census of 1931 it was t^o early to submit epeeTGc statemants regarding the 
foUowers of this Rite who naturally described thensfidvea ^ Cattiolio S 3 Tdaii 0 or Syrian Chris- 
tlarsfl. At present the followers of the Nklankara Syrian Rite number as follows t— 

Atchbisbop Metropolitan ... 1 

Bishop ... 1 

Priesta 

Faithful 7,600 

449 . A Tamil BraKman* who later assumed the name Vidwankutly, together with 
hia wife and diiJdren, embraced Cbr tslianity in 1861» and after severd years dt active 
work as a Chri$tian missionary he propounded certain new doctrines which were not 
accepted by the other missionaries. With a large body of followers he seceded from the 
(Thriatian church in October 1875 a^ six years later dounded a new sect called 
Yuyemoyom which claims to have nothing in common with Chriatianily,^ 

The adherents of this seel were separately cenaused for the first time in (901 wbcii 
tbeir number was found to be K05I. In 19 M they increased by 70 and were included 
under indefinite belief/ In f921 their number came down to ^6 and they were treated 
as an independent sect of Christians, Only 623 persons—293 males and 330 females ^— 
have been returned under this sect at the present census and they are included under other 
Syrians shown on the fiy leaf of Imperial Table XV L The members of this sect do not 
like to be included under Christians. The following arcp among others, some of the 
essential points on which they differ from the latter t * 

K The Yuyomayans arc pure vegetarians and total abstainers* 

2, Both males and fenialcs are prohibited from wearing ornaments of any kind 

3 , They follow a new era which commenced on the 2 nd October 1882, the months 

and the days of the week having separate names, and tiiey have also a 
separate language known as Yoyomayam, 

4, They have no churches ; they carry on worship and conduct marriage cere¬ 

monies in their own homes * they do not bury their dead in cemeteries but 
use their own compounds for the purpose 5 they do not observe Sunday as 
a holiday, all the days of the week being equally holy to them ; they neither 
interdine nor intermarry with the Christians, nor have they any faith in the 
resurrection, the milleimium or the final day of judgment. 

5 , Unlike the ChristianSp the husband or wife is entitled to succeed to the property 

of the other and sons and daughters inherit in equal shares the property of 
the father and mother. 
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450. Variom m«i<...ry bodi« »t work ia Travaocoro. ^ 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI 

Hinduism in Travancore 


Hinddliiii: 
Three piiried«. 


Ved^ic 

Hiiaduitm. 


tenditloni 
or reU^Iout 
reie^eh. 


FineJ rctuh- 


Two claua 
cf ftiihifl i 
K&rried mod 


Upuilihul'i 


IhialliiEi 

Into 

Adir&[tA: 
lIlqitntiaD- 


[Pr^pircd by K. Pailii-ifttiibhAii Teiiipit B, a., u- L. e ilevotut^ 
Te^"u«d bj Swfijni NirtTwHjuudfr.J 


L A b'ief account oi Hinduism m Travancore, based on the available data, 
necessarily forms a part of the Census Report. Hinduism from a Kistoricai standpoint 
can be divided into three clear periods, (f) the Vedtc period, (2) the Buddhistic 
Reformation, and (3) the Post-Buddhistic Hinduism, or what ts commonly called Puranic 
Hinduism, 

2. The ancient Aryans seemed to have realized almost at the outset that the ultimate 
truth about the Soul and God and the relation between the two can never be got from a 
study, however, thorough, of external nature. Sir James Jeans in his recent book "The 
Universe Around Us'’ says, there is a "growing conviction that the ultimate realities of the 
Universe are at present quite beyond the reach of science and may be—and probably 
jje—Icrt* ever beyond the comprehension of the human mind/’ The idea of turning their 
briJliant intellect into a study of what lay beyond their minds is, we ^d, as old as ihe Rig 
Veda. Tljey followed the modern me^od of observation and experiment, which has been 
so fruitful in the West In the investigation of gross matter, in the study d min^d and what 
lay beyond the mind. Their instrument of study was the mind, and their object of study 
was also the mind. It was found at the outset that calmness and steadiness of mind was 
an essential requisite; hence naturally followed the following moral conditions of all 
practical religious culture. 

(i) Non-injury, A man cannot,retain his calmness of mind when he cultivates 
hatred or envy m his mind. 

(ii) Truth. Only a lover of truth can preserve his calmness of mind. Without 
truth mind cannot he calm. 


(iii) Bfahmacharya or chastity. Nothing weakens the mind like indulgence in 
pleasures, 

(iv) Non-cot)etousne^s and not receiving gifts from people. Theyfoimd by 
experience that when gifts were received, the result of the bad actions of the giver affected 
the calmness of their minds. They also found by expenence that a student of practical 
religion had better follow regular habits; and the contentment at worldly proj^uo'ity one 
gets in the natural course of things is also clearly necessary, 

3. Following this method they realired that the ultimate Truth is Otie. The Rig 

Veda states Wt fw “That which exists is One. Sages call it by various 

names, Indra, Agni. Yama, etc,” We hiid from the earliest times t%vo classes eff reli^ous 
teachers, the married Rishis, and the Rishis who spent their whole life in the forest 
Asfamas devoting their energies to the search after Truth. The married Rishis gradually 
elaborated ritual worship, while the latter ones discovered the Spiritual Truths. They 
also elaborated the practica! methods tor the realization of these ^iritual Truths. The 
conversations which these Rishis in the forests held with their disciples are found in the 
Upanishads of the philosophic portions of the Vedas. These form the ultimate basis of 
Hinduism alike of V«dic relipon and of modern Hinduism. The Upanishads form the 
highest authority in Hindu Religion, 

4. The main teachings of the Upanishads may be briefly ^summed up as follows: — 

(i) "All Upanishads begi^ with Dualistic ideas, with worship, etc., and end 
with a grand flourish of Advaitic ideas,"' (Swami Vivekananda's Works, Vol III 
Page 233 ) ■ * 

ST guvri sT^nrr 4t+iiH • 

wj[Wi'Tw««ir srfvr^revftrTr ii 
*nn^ ^ir gtf’h ^ttnrts^frenir girsnsr: i 




*Tf?5TT5rfirf?t u 


"Upon the same tree (here are two birds of beautiful plumage, most friendly to each 
other, one eating the fruits, the other sitting thfU'c calm and silent without eating; the one on 
the lower branch eating sweet and bitter fruits in turn and beernning happy and unhappy, but 
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the Ollier one on the lop, calm and majestic; he ^is neither swe^nor bitter fruits, ^es 
neidier for happiness nor misery, immersed in his own gl^y- Th« picture of the 
human soul. Man is eating the sweet and bitter fruits of his life, pursuing gold, pursuing 

his senses, pursuing the vanities of life, hopelessty, madly car^rmg he goes .. 

**Yet in the lile of <ivery one there come goldeo monieiit$; m the midsl of the deepest 
sorrows, nay, of the deepest joys there come moments when a part of the cloud that hides the 
simli^l moves away as it were, and we catch a glimpse, in spite of ourselves, of soi^thi^ 
beyond, - away, away beyond the life of the senses; away, away beyond its vanities, its 
iovs and its sorrows; away, awav beyond nature, or our imaginations « happiness here or 
hereafter; away beyond all thfrsl for gold, or for fame, or for name or for postenty. Man 
slops for a moment at this glimpse, and secs the other bird calm and majestic, eating neither 

sweet not bitter fruits, but immersed in his own glory, self-content, self-sabshed-.«. Man 

catches a glimpse, then again he forgets, and goes on eating the sw^t and bitter fruits of 
life, and again he forgets; perhaps after a time he catches another glimpse, and the oviter 
bird goes nearer and nearer to the higher bird as blows after blows arc received; if he be 
fortunate to receive hard knoeb, then he comes near^ and n^r« to his compuuon, the 
other bird, bis life, his friend, and as he approaches him he finds that the jight from the 
hiier bird is playing round bis own plumage, and as he comes nearer and ^er, lot Ae 
transformation is going on. The nearer and nearer he comes, he Ends himself mdtmg 
away, as it were, until be has entirety disappeared. He did not really exist; it was 
hut the reflection of the other bird, who was there calm and majestic amidst the moving 
leaves. It was all his glory, that upp« bird's He remains without fear; perfectly 
satisfied, calmly serene. In this figure, die Upamshads lake you from the Dualisttc to the 
utmost Advaidc conception." (Swami Vivekananda s Works Vol. HI, Page 235). 

(ii) The goal oI the Upanishads is not salvation but Muklhi Freedom. “Be free 1lnkifa'< 
from the bonds of nature." The state of Jivan Muklhi or the highest Samadhi is beautifully 
described as follows z~— 

“One that is present always as consciousness, the bliss absolute, beyond all hounds, 
beyond all compare, teyond all qualities, ever-free, fimilless as the sky, without parts, the DcicrLptloii. 
absolute, the perlect, — such a Brahman, O sage, O learned one, shines in the heart of 
Jnatun, in Samadhi. 

“Where all the changes of Nature cease tor ever, thought beyond all thoughts, who 
is equal to all yei having no equal, immeasurable, whom the Vfidas declare, 'Jjh® 1® ^be 
essence in what we call our existence, the perfect, - such a Brahman, O sage! O learned 
one, shines in the heart of 3nanin, in Samadhi." 

“Beyond all birth and death, the Infinite One, incomparable, like the whole universe 
deluged in water in nm/iaprafai/a,-water above, water beneath, water on all sides and 
on the face of that water not a wave, not a ripple. - silent and calm, all visions have dted 
out, all fights and quarrels and the war of fools and smnts have ceased for ever; -such a 
Brahmatis O sage» O learned shines in the heart oJ the Jfiimn in bamadhi. V ol. ili^ 

Page 421. , f I 

“When all vain desires of the heart have been given up. then this very mortal 
becomes immortal, then he becomes one with God even here. When all Ac knots of the 
heart are cut asunder, then Ae mortal becomes immortal, and he enjoys Brahman here , 

(Swami Vivekananda's Works Vol. II. Page 105.) 

(iii) The main theme of Ae Upanishads is "vmi^ femnr «i?*n mgqsi'' ^ow the 
- “Know this Atman alone," they declar^, “give up all other vain words, and hear no 
other," In Ae Atman they found the solution - Ae greatest of all Atmans, the God. the 

Lord of this Universe. His relation to Ae Atman of man. our duty to Him. and through 
Aat our relation to each oAer. (Vol. Ill, Page 33f)* 

(iv) Even Aougb the main Acme is Ae Atman or Impersonal God, worship of Ae Worship of tbt 
personal God with qu^ities is also enjoined— 

*i tirRul 51: rriHt < 

dt Bisrtri fif^vrTiTr ^ ^ mEoirfir nw i 

“He is Ae Soui of Ae Universe; He is immortal; His is Ac Rdership; Hp is 
Ae All-knowing, the All-pervadmg, Ae Protector ot the Universe, the EternaJ 
Ruler. None else is Acre cAcient to govern Ae world eternally. 
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“He who at the beginning of creation projected Brahma (i, e., the universal 
cotuciDUSaess)^ and who delivered the Vidas unto him — seeking liberation I 
go for refuge unto that Elfful gent One, whose light turns the understanding 
towards the Atman.'* (Vol. MI, Page 3L) 

(v) Religion is to be realiied — sr jri-w if 

"This Atman is not to be reached by too much talking ncH" is it to be reached by the power 
of the intellect, nor by much study of the Vedas. 

(vi) The Soul i$ by its very nature perfect. 

Soul by n«totY '*The Dvaitist says that by its very nature the soul is perfect; only by certain actions 

SuUUtJt lad become contracted. Indeed, Ramanuja's theory of contraction and expansion 

UviUUc views, is exactly what the Evolutionists call Evolution and Atavism. The soul goes back, becomes 
contracted as it were, its powers become potential, and by good deeds and good thoughts 
it expands again and reveals its natural perfection. With the Advaltisl the one difference 
is, that he admits evolution ifi nature and not in the soul. Suppose there is a screen, and 
there is a small hole in the screen. I am a man standing behind the screen and looking at 
this grand assembly, I can only see very few faces here. Suppose the hole increases ; 
as it increases more and more, all this assembly is revealed to me, until the hole has become 
identi6ed with the screen. There is nothing between you and me in this case; neither 
you nor ( changed; all the change was in the screen. You were the same from first to 
last; only the screen changed, rhis is the Advaitist's position in regard to Evolution— 
evolution of nature and manifestation of the Self within. Not that the Self can by any 
means be made to contract. It Is uncKangeahie, the Infinite One. It was covered, as it 
w^e, with a veil, the veil of Maya, and as this Maya veil becomes thinner and thinner, the 
inborn, natural glory of the Soul comes out and becomes more mainfest.” {Vo{. IN, 
Page 239). 

(vii) “Man is not only a gross material body, not only that within there is the finer 
body, the mind, but there is something yet greater — for the body changes and so does the 
mind — something beyond, the Atman —that there is something beyond even this fine body, 
which is the Atman of man, which has neither beginning nor end, which knows not what 
death is. And then this peculiar idea different from that of all other races of men, that 
this Atman inhabits body after body until there is no more interest for it to continue to do 
so, and it becomes free, not to be born again." This is the theory of Samsara. (Voj. IM 
Page 374), 

{viii) Srishti, creation, or projection is without beginning and without end, “We 
believe in Nature being without beginning and without end, only at psycholoffcal periods 
this gross material of the outer universe goes back to its finer state, thus to remain for a 
certain period, again to be projected outside, to manifest all this infinite panorama we call 
Nature; this wave-like motion is going on even before time began, through eternity, and 
will remain for an infinite period of time.'* (Vol. HI, Page 374), 

(ix) "Strength, strength" Is what the Upanishads speak in every page* “Strength, 
Oh man, strength, say the Upanishads, stand up and be strong; aye, it is the only literature 

in the world where you find the word, “Abhih." 'fearless* used again and again. __ . 

... And the Upanishads are the great mine of strength." (Vol. Ill, Page 237). 

(x) The Upanishads teach Unity, “The solidarity of the Universe.’* "Mentally 
speaking it Is one universal ocean of thought, in which you and 1 are similar little whirl¬ 
pools, and as spirit it movcth not. It changeth not, it is the One Unchangeable, Unbroken, 
Homogeneous Atman." {Vol, Ml, Page 241). 

(li) Renunciation is the one essential condition of all religious practice, uide the 
story of Nacfn Ketas in the Katha Upanishads, 

(xii) Tlie Atman cannot be attained by the weak, even the physically weak, 
“-ftirsTTrSTf ^vu:’* TTie reaction of the forces roused by Ysga practices a weak 

body cannot stand. 

5, As ail men are of different temperaments, the ancient Sages evolved four main 
toths to realize the ultimate truth, acem-ding to the different temperaments of their disciples. 
The man of action was recommended the method called Karma Yoga, the path of work. 
He was trained to do every kind of work which came in his way, in the natural course of 
dungs, in a spirit of nOT-attachmcKt, that is, without desiring any particular result for 
himself and without liking one kind of work in preference to another, ^at is in an 
absolutely calm state of mind. 


Srtihti 


Abhih 

StlNUlgUl. 


ReomiciatlDii^ 


The four pfttliii 


Yo^a- 
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The man of feeling, the man in whom the emotionsare highly developed, was Bh*kthi To*., 
given the path of Bhatthi or the path of love or devotion. The love that ^ ordinarily 
spend npohour wives and children and friends was to be dnrected lowi^ds G^; to make 
tS perfSt, a particular relation was establish^ between htmself and ishj 
fortn^ person of God he chose to worship. The Sag® in the Upanishads f^ll^ed ^ 
relationship of SKanta, "Calm, commonplace love without the fire of love, without the otvaths 

madness of intense active tovc." Later on other kinds of relationship developed according 
to individual needs. Some worshipped the personal God with the devotion of a servant 
to his master, as Hanuman ; some. wiOi the love of a father to his child as Vasudiv^; m 
all forms of devotion it is necessary absolutely to get nd of the idea of fear, hence this 
particular form was enjoined; some with the devotion of the wJe to husband; and some 
mth the devotion of a woman to her paramour, because the feeling in this case is 

exceedingly intense^ 

Then there are persons who find it easy to control their minds and concentrate it Y«g» 
on any object they chose. Such people were given the method of Raja Yoga or concen- 
tration. fiien there is another class of people, highly intellectual and at the same ime 
exceedingly bold, who are not afraid to look facts in the fa^ and act boldly m Uif hght 
of their knowledge. To these people was prescribed Cnana Yoga or the method ot 
disclimnation. They have al every step to ^crimina^ between the Real, what realM-"^ 
exists, and the Unreal and act accordingly. This method of Gnana Yoga was coMid^ed 
exceedingly difficult for most persons. These four were the main methods prescribed for 
realising the ultimate Truth, and disciples were also advised while concentratnig on one 
particular method to follow partially other methods also, asJar as possible, to prevent tbem^^^^ 
f^m bceoming one-sided and dogmatic. All |he four paths alike l^d to the 
The KundaUni SakthI, the power latent m the MuUdhata, the Solar plexus, is 
entering the sushunma, which (s right in the interior of the spinal cord and wkch is 
ordinarily closed, and goes up to the l^ain When it reaches there, the State of Samadhi or 
superconsciousness is ijroduced. God realiiation takes place in this tashicn. 

Th- only Vedic Cod of the strictly Vcdic Pantheon, whose worship bs come down OcddeMSmtHi. 
to us is 5akthi. Goddess of energy, Divine, Infinite Energy. The worship of the Goddess 
bkthi in all forms is almost universal in Travancore. Brabrnom is passive; when it is 
^tive creating, protecting or destroying, it is ^dti. ‘The ser^nt lying still c^ed no, is 
Brahmom and the very serpent in motion is ^kthi. TTie Sages realised in ^eir 

Idbtion this Divine En^gy as having the female and their ex^ession - the Devi 

CjjL.Lft_is one of the most soul slirring hymns in the Rig Veda, llie Sages saw the 

^kthi was all power, all intelligence, all love,’* The Tantras ^lanfra way. way that 
leads men to the irudi) deal with the worship of the Goddess in her vamus manifest^ons- 
These books contain all the practical directions regarding worship and practice of Yoga. 

The Mantras used in the wiH'ship of the Supreme Bang m all its^ manilestalions all oyer 
I am here- the different id^s of worship for the householder and the Sannyaan, 
the uarticular paths [described !<«■ each person according to his samskafa {sum total of his 
nrioractlons:i are also found here, AD the great religious teachers Sanbra, Ramanuja, wdivhip. 
bialtanva ic., worshipped Sakthi in one form or another. ’‘Anothw fea.ture of the 
Tantras i! the higher standard to which they have raised womanhood- Sakthi proclaims 
that in one sense she is manifested more in woman than m man. When women arc 
anoroached with reverence and awe, purity and devotion, they raise men to the standard 
fG ds- but when looked down with immoral and selfish ends, they bring men down to 
the level'of the beasts.” { Vide S^adananda's Tantras). All the castes in In^a have 

worsKinoers of the Goddess, hence the worship of the Goddess is universal m Iravan- 

be 11.tSrjrikle h™** ^ Odty ipadled H Codder m !««._ o, .eplher 

and one of the great places of Hindu pilgrimage, the temple at Kanniakutn^rh is dedicated 
to the Goddess. 

The worship of Siva, the Cod of Destruction, the Destroyer ol Ignorance, is also 
very common, but the antagonUm that we find in oth^ parts of India between those who 
worship Visnnu ard Siva is absolutely unknown in Travancore. 

6 I mi^t say a few words about the principle underlying the worship of images in T^^^htp of 
temolto According to the Hindu Sastras, all the Pancha Bhuthas can be used for [mage*, 
hivokinii Gods and worshipping them. Thus in the Vedic Age, fire was umversally used 
for worship. The Vedic Gods were invoked through the Homa fire and oftermgs offered 
to them. And even now the Homa sacrifice holds an essential place Ln all the important 
socio-religious ceremonies, all over India. 
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The Buddhists first made use of the relics of Buddha for worship, later on followed 
by images, of course of Buddha, When a parson worships a particuW lorm^ of the Lord 
with intense devotion, the Lord, who is present everywhere, manifests himself in that 
particular form m which He is worahipped. Sri Ramaicrishna says, water Is preseni every¬ 
where and is homogeneous; intense cold leads to the formation of lumps of ice in some 
places in this vast expanse ol water. In the same way, the intense devotion of the wor¬ 
shipper leads to a specbl manifestation oi God in the image. So, wherever the image is 
worshipped with intense devotion, the Lord manifests himself there, and Yogis, who have 
attained super consciousness, see in the tempics not the gross image but the resplendent 
hgure of the deity of the temple. 

7- The introduction of Vedic Religion into Travancore must have been made by 
the ancestors of the present Namputi^i Brahmans during the remote past, probably several 
centuries before the advent of Buddhism. Even the early Tamil literature is silent 
regarding this period. The superior culture of the Aryans gradually prevailed and the vast 
majority of the people in Travancore who must have been of Dravidian descent accepted 
the Vedic Religion and were given a place within the Hindu-fold. 

8. After the Vsdic Sages, two great Kshatriya characters seemed to have impressed 
themselves on the imagination of India. &i Rima, whose teaching comes down to us in 
the Adhyatma R^ayanam, lived an ideal Grahastha life, an ideal son. an idea] husband, 
and an ideal Rulef, forsaking even his wife to satidy the clamour of his people. TT^e 
Ma|aya]am translation of the Adhyatma Ramayanam byThunjath Eluthacchan, the greatest 
of Malayalam poets, is the chief source, (almost the only source) In the case of the vast 
majority of people for their ideas ol Hindu religion and Hindu culture. The ideal or 
Rama and Sitha is thus universally accepted all over Malabar, and though temples dedi¬ 
cated to him are comparatively few, the book i$ read by most orthodox persons almost 
every day. 

Long after Rama comes Sri Krishna, who lived in the Age of the Maha Bharalha 
War. “While others are incarnations, Krishna is verily the Lord Himself.” He was the 
ideal of non-attachment, and his “life was a unique combination of super conscious 
knowledge with constant performance ol the duties of human life." He is worshipped in 
three aspects, namely. Baby Krishna of Brindhaban, Krishna the Beloved of the Gopis, 
and lastly Krishna the Paruiasaratht, the Teacher of the Gita. In all these three aspects, 
the worship of Krishi^ has played an important part in the evolution ol Hinduism. 
Worshipping God as child is necessary to remove all fear of God from the mind of the 
worshipper, so that die place of fear may he taken by love. There are many temples in 
Travancore dedicated to the Baby Krishna. 

Krishna, the Beloved of the Gopis, is a phase of religious worship which a modern 
educated man finds it rather difficult to understand. The conception of the worship is this. 
Every worshipper is a Gopi, all the worshippers are women, and there is only one man 
Lord Sri Krishna. Brindhah^ ia the centre of this Idnd of worship. It was a holy place 
dedicated to the worship of Sri Krishna, even in the days of Megasthenes. The intense 
love which Gopjs felt for Krishtta had made them give up their husbands and families, and 
even the ^nse of shame so deep-rooted in human nature, and this self-sacrifice raised them 
in a moment to the hipest plane of super-consciousness. What the Yogis attain by years 
of strenuous effort the Cdpis of Brindhaban attained In a trice. This ^nd of worship is 
practically unknown in Travancore, and I believe, there is no temple dedicated to Krishna 
the Beloved of the Copis. 

Krishiia the P^thasarathi, the Teacher of the Gita, holds a high place in the minds 
of all Hindus. Given on the battlefield on a memorable occasion to strengthen the mind of 
the great w-arrlor who had suddenly become unnerved on seeing Kis relations and eurus 
arrang^ in battle array against him, it contains the essence of the Upanishads, it 
reconciles all the exisbng views on religion and religious practice current at the time 
recognizing even the sacrificial ceremonies, if done quite unselfishly, and holds a very hieh 
place among the scriptures of the world, ^ ^ 

Krishna is also exceedingly tolerant. He says in the most dear language that 
every human bemg, from Ae highest to the lowest, is entitled to attain final Hhn-a^™ m 
this birth, if he strives hard cnou^. Krishna's views on caste are almost moderm He 
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sovs, caste was created according to the difierences we find in men, fr^ their (Guno.j "'Lirti- 

quality, and (JCamrn,) work. The work for which ^ey have a natural l^nl of mmd and tu^n bat 

?or which they are drawn to shows what their Guna is whelh^ it is Satvic. calm, naturdly 

tending to ineditatioii and a joyous religious Hie and including achvity, absolutely jree 

from selfishness, or Rajasvic. lending to constant activity, activity with common ambiti^ 

in life but not deviating from the ordinary moral code of society-, or Tamasic. ranging 

from activity purely selfish and untrammelled by principles down to dullness and inertness, 

pure and simple. 

9. Several centuries after, large bodies of people in North India, outside the pale 
of Aryan society, were clamouring for admission within Hinduism, but the 
teachers of the time who. rteeped in ritualism not fullv r^lumg the need of const^ 
adjustment of the social body to the high ideah of the i-findu religion, had neither the 
visU nor the courage to solve ibe growing perplexities of the society, were averse lo 
admit them. This gave rise to the two religious movements, namely, Jamistn and 
Buddhism, Jains are practically non-existing in Travaucore ; and Buddhists have 
completely disappeared with the exception of a few recent converts to Buddhism, who 

number 64 only, 

10 Buddha simply showed his disciples the paths to reach the ultimate truth but B«d<iha. 
did not correlate what be realized with the realiiatiou of the ancient sages ^ 
shads He Gave an enlightened emphasis cn morals and completely disowned all ritualism. 

So his followers gradoalTy denied the Vedas. Buddha does not se™ to have taught the 
path of love; he did not preach a personal God. But, followmg the natural tendency of 
Gunan nature, his followers made a personal God ol him. The Sreat lUt 

Buddha made was ihis : “ Intense desire to help the poor and *e lowly and 
great monastic organization which be created for carrying out ^ 

Scording to a great authority was the greatest attempt ever made to better the condition of 

humanity as a whol^ - 

11, In the days of Asoka, Buddhism spread throughout India, and the remains of 
BuddhisUc Vibaras and Chaityas and temples, are found from one end ^ Travaucore to 
the other - from Thovala to Kimnathunad Buddhism Bonrisl^ in this l^d in daysof yor^ 

Earlv Tamil Literature gives glimpses of Buddhistic life m Travancore (uide Wammeblai). 

Buddha himself threw open the highest of all positions, die position of Sann^sm, to every 
human being irrespective of all distinctions of caste. Ue first recruit he thus made was 
rChandala woman? He admitted her into the ranks of Bikkunis most of whom were 
nobfeborn women of the Sakya clan. This mighty inRuence gradually desffoyed the 
caste system among the people and large numbers o persons in all stages of culture freely 
entered their ranks ; and this led lo a great religmus and social revival and several 
centuries of greatness lor India as a whole. Indian Buddhists went to Central Asia and 
far East and introduced Sanskrit culture and Indian civilization throngfi^t Asia; bu 
later Buddhist teachers were not able to raise these new peoples up to the Aryan levd of 
culture The hidilv metaphysical doctrine he preached -the path of Imowl^gf^-was above 
dJe heads of tho^sses. Hence deg^eration followed, and later ism wj a mass 

JdLadaHon Vegetarianism of the masses, which was compulsonly introduced by *e 
BudXisl kings led to physical enfeeblcment and the Indians thus fell an epy prey to the 
seaman invaders. To fescue the people from the mass of superstilton. the reviva 

d Vfidic culture was found necessary, and m this revival Travaucore played a prominent 

part. 

12 The Vedanta Sutras are the systematization of the truths of theiUpanishads by VedanUi 
the mightv intellect ol Badafayana Vyasa. The six systems of philosophy culminate in the 

Vyaaa SQtras. 

1 3 The Great Sankara, who led this Hindu revival and restor^ the Vedic religion. gj: 
was born b Kaladi in North Travancore, on the banks of tl^ river Penyi^ a few nul« 
up from Alwaye. He was born in a family d NampSihfi Brahmins. He limshcd 1^ 
secular education almost m his early teens, and following the pilgrims route, he reacW 
the banks of the Narbada, where he mrt Kis Gum when W was but ihirleeu. .Afl*^ 
realizing the oMmale Truth, he went to fenafes where discif^cs gathered round him and 
[wbewentlothe Himalayas, and in the cool shades of fedn wrote his three famous 

commentaries, the cornm^tary on the H^du*sm'^wa8''this 

ihe Bbagavad Gita. The mtellectual and philosoAica basis ^ T 

Tlie nt%l aj:lecn years of Kis Iil^ nc ^nl travdlmg aJI over 


firmly established tor ever- Tlie next sixteen years ol ms jiie ne ^i crav«ung ^ oyer 
Imlia, defeating the Buddhists in their subtle arguments, bnngmg them back into the 
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t-)indu-(old, and thus re-eslablisKcd the Vedic religion. Lka»ng himself ^tirely on Ae 
Upanishads and Gnana Kanda, and practically throwing overboard toe Karma Kanda, 
the ritual portionT thus destroying at a sbrote the attempt made by the Hindus at the lime 
to restore the old Karma Kanda^ 

) 4. The local tradition that Santara is responsible for the castes in MalaW does 
not seem to have any basis, and Sankara Smrithi cannot be attributed to him. ^ It 
purport to be written by the great Acbarya. and Sankara, one of the mightiest intellects 
ever born in India, the Advaitist par cxc^lence, could never have wasted his time in a 
compilation from Bhargava Smrithi. dealing with the Karma Kanda. Sankara borrowed 
from Ae Buddhists their monastic organization and also their methods of popular temple 
worship; for the Hindu Sannyasins he founded four principal Mutts in the four comers 
of India, at Dwarafca in the West, in the Hln^layas in the North, at Purl or Jagannath 
in the East, and at SringSri in the South. All the present day Hindu Sannyaslns trace 
their origin to these Mutts. The Naropiitiri Brahmans claim that two of Sankara s 
direct disciples belonged to their caste and the four principal Mutts in Travancore now 
existing among the Namptktlris represent the four great Mutts founded by Sanb^a. All 
the present day paraphernalia of popular worship, the temples, images, processions. 
utsaoams, etc., were borrowed straight from Buddhism, almost in an unchang^ form, aid 
it is well known that some of the great Hindu temples of our day were originally Buddhist 
shrines. 

Ever srocc Buddha s lime Sannyas has been thrown open practically to all 
classes of people. Though the Sanbra Mntts in South India are exclusive and admit 
only Rahmans, all the Sankara Mutts in North India, even those founded by the disciples 
ol the Sringe^i Mutt, freely bestow Sannyas on non-Brahmans. 

^nbra and his followers freely admitted non-Hindus, who took up theif per¬ 
manent abode in India, to Hinduism, and many Afghans and Baluchis thus became 
Kshatriyas. 

15, The passing away of Buddhism from India illustrates the Hindu method of 
dealing with great spiritual personalities and movements. The greatness of Buddha was 
frankly recognized and he was considered as an Incarnation, “ 

*' Bhigavatha. The main teachings of Buddhism were fully absorbed. 
Even the doctrine of Ahimsa which filled an important place in Buddhism was incorporated- 
Sastha, the name often given in Buddhist scriptures to the Great Teacher, was accepted 
and even now Buddha is worshipped as Sastba and Dharma Saslha in several important 
temples in Travancore. as in Sabari Mala in the hills and Thabli In Kuttanad. The 
philanthropic motive which filled so Important a place in Buddhism we find, though in 
attenuated form, in these temples even now- 

16, After Sanbra, the next ^cat figure in the religious world is Sri R^anuja. 
bom in 10)7 A. D. in a village a few miles from Madras. He is the founder ol ihe 
present Visishtadvaita philosopher, as well as of the Sri Vaishnava caste. People at the 
time had mistabn notions of Advaita philosophy, and took the body for the Atman, and 
began to live a non-religions life. Sri Ramanuja was exceedin^y tolerant and large-hearted 
and freely permitted even Mohammedans to worship in his temples. A Mohammedan 
lady, daufditer of a king of Delhi, is one of the Vaishnava Saints, and shrines dedicated to 
her are found even now in several Vaishj^avo temples. Srirangam was his main centre 
of work. Though he does not seem to have visited Travancore, the elements of 
Vaishnavism created by the former Vaishnava teachers and by himself have permeated the 
country from one end to the other. The Rovat Saint Kula Sfildiara Ajwir was born at 
Thiruvanchikulam on the Cochin frontier, and Periya Alw^ was born at Sri Villiputtiir 
in the adjoining parts of the Tinnevelly District. Several temples in Travancore, Thiru- 
vattar and Anantasayanam in the South, Thiruvanvandur and ThiiukodithaDam in Central 
Travancore, and Tirumulikulam near the Cochin frontier, are all places of pilgrimage to 
the devout Vaishnavas from heyond the Ghats. A temple dedicated to Sri Ramanuja 
himself exists inside the Fort at Trivandrum. 

1 7. The next great religious teacher is Madhvacharya, the founder of the Dvaitha 
philosophy, who was horn about 1200 A. D. in South Kanara. He was also like Rimiauja 
large hearted, and at Udippt, the centre of his influence, the temple Prasad is freely distri¬ 
buted to all persons. Brahmans and non-Brahmins alike, even to this day. TTie Tulu 
Brahmans who form Ae bulk of the priests in the temples of Travancore arc his followers. 
He seems to have visitK) Trivandrum and defeated in a disputation held at Trivandrum the 
then occupant of the Sring^ri Pitam. 
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16. Tl«: difcreoM l»lw«. the A<l»ai^ PUlosophy, doU 

md“=f »b9a«™ « itself. This 1. the ,wTffIdue% 

points are correct, but they arc vUions seen from Merent stand^poiitls.j atid al) the three 

alike give Mukth) or Lib^ation. 

t<i The next ereat relistiotii teacher is Sri aaitanya D^va, who taught the Nama 

riTHSv name. Though he was horn in Bengal in the fiheenth century, he " 

««er India and preaclual his doctrine. He visited Travancorc also and in his Ilk as well 
:: b tt no.« KaveU made by his^ervant. Govinri Das, wc find u2 

Kanniakumari Padmanabhapuram, Thi^uvattaf and Anantasayanam, The almort uni 
vcrsal habit of repealing Rdma NdmOfii. boA m the mornuig and 
Mahbm may probably be the result of his teaching. He was so tolerant bat he fre^y 
adS'S^medans. and some of his great immediate disciples were Mohammedan 

re-converts into Hinduism and non*Brahmans. 

20. The inRuence of the relinous teachers of North India durmg 
neriod hardly reached Travancoreand their names are pra^cally unknown. These t«a=bere. 
S^edTo introduce the democratic spirit of Islam mto Hmduism. naturally had no influ¬ 
ence in Travancore, where Mohammedan oppression was never felt, and where conversions 
to Mohammedanism were exceedingly rare. 

21 The wandering Sadhus. who travel across plr™ over India, kept 

Travancore and Malabar in close touch with the general Hndu religious world, 
now there is some provision for dying them a food at the 

over be country. The name of Rama Rija, the Maharaja who died m 1773 A. 
seemed to have established this practice, is a name well-known to the Sadhu world aH 

India Amimg the wanderbg Sadhus occasioimlly men spirituality came, and 

thus the little pittance given was more than amply repaid. 

22 The Mahratla religious movement emanating from the Pandarpur m the 

South Mahratla country and which played a leading part in the rise ol the_ Mahratta 
nation has hardly had any inBucnce b Travancore. The Konkanis who came to Travanc^ 
and Malabar to escape the persecution by the Pwtuguese ar^ devout foliowi^o 
Pandarpur God. But they form a community ivmg its ^ligious life « it w^e, ap^ from 

the Hbdu comirmnity. They have had no influence in the religious develop¬ 
ment of the country. . ■ f ■ - 

23, The only indigenous modem religious moyement m Travancore is the 
social movement started by Swami Narayana. commonly know™ as Narayana Bom 

1032 (Aug=t 1856). h .a Iu», famly l-™8 J'Tj 

J Aiusmi Na^avana showed of great promise (rom Kis early boyhood. He had 

tT;df™ redutuCm Mala^^^^ In bs twenty-first year he went to 

KarunagaMlIy to learn Sanskrit from a well-known Nayar Pandit of the locality; returned 
^rnfalSra few years and was induced to many and settle down attending to^the routme 

work of cultivating his lands and using his spare time for teaching Sanskrit. He ibus 

the name of Ninu Asan. the name by which he was generally 

rdildoo soon developed, the death of his parents m 1884 ^ve him fr^^ and we 
c hv Rnmc veafs in quest o\ a genmtie religious teacher m the adjoining 

T±”‘r! •» h- N. 

Guru and got bUiation; but from whom and when he got the living fire of bi^ 

sranhers h«c not stated- He soon settled down at A^uvippuram. a quiet reti^red spot with 

on the b^b of the Neyyir, a couple of miles m^h^ cj 
tC Vtluk Station of Neyyaltbkara. Here he spent s«era] years in ^igious Sadhana 
and Bnily attained religious realization. A temple of Siva was estoblishd by him on the 
soot and^thc consecration ceremony performed on the Siva^atlm m 1887. His com- 
muiity denied admission b the ordbary temples, welcomed the relipous lea^CT Wn 
mumiy, acme u consecrate several temples in ChirapnkiJ 

aJId Trivandrum lalnb. in 1694 he went to Bangalore at the request ol I>. Palpu 
cf the Mysore service who was devodaE all his spare time and energy to the social 
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and political uplilt cl K[s community in Travancote, Both Joined forces and the Sri Na^ayana 
Dharma Paripalana Yogam, commonly known as S. N> D. F> Yogam, was organized 
and the Swami's activities took a more decided social turn. The main centre of work at 
Sivagiri Varkala was started in 1903 and several social reforms were introduced in the 
community. Temples were opened at Calicut, Tellichery and Mangalore. A Mutt and 
Sanskrit College was established at Atwaye. The Swami organized a hand of Sannyasins. 
He gave higher lorms of religious worship to his people who were sunk in ignorance and 
devil worship. In 1911 the temple of Sarada at Sivagiri was consecrated. I he Sw^i's 
activities stopped the tide of Christian conversion in the community and several who had 
become Christians were reconverted to Hinduisat Later od« the Swami was obliged to 
take a more decided and novel attitude in social matters. Several influential persons of the 
community, dissatisfied with the normaJ slow progress, became Buddhists believing diey 
could attain social equality at once. The Sw^i soon after proclainKd his new doctriiie 
of o®**®*, a4A-»faajo, ‘*One caste, one Religion, one Cod for mJin'* 

and be advocated intermarriage between the various castes. Swami s health soon gave way 
and after a protracted illness of some years the Swami entered into Mah^madhi at 
Trivandrum in 1926 (1104.) The Swami’s influence was not circumscribed within the 
limits of his community. Several of his leading Sannyasin disciples were Nayars; he had 
also several Grahastha disciples in the'Nayar community who showed Kim the greatest 
regard and reverence. 

24. 1 shall next speak of the religious movements of Modem India. The Brahmo 

Samaj movement founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who based it on the monotheistic 
teaching of the Upanishads, was originally formed with the idea of checking the numerous 
conversions to Christianity which threatened Bengal with the advent of English education. 
It has had very little influence in Travancore. The number of Brahmo^Samajisb m Tra- 
vancore according to the census returns is 19. The Brahmo-Samaj movement has 
virtually settled down elsewhere as a movement of social reform. 

23. The Arya Samaj movement founded by Swami Dayananda Saraswathf, a 
Brahman from Cuzerat, which has so many followers in Punjab and United Provinces, ran >^ 
to Malabar only in the wake of the recent Mc^lah riots. They are also makiag some 
attempts here to raise the Depressed Classes of Hindus, The number of Arya Samajtsts in 
Travancore according to the census returns is 32. 

26, The next great religious movement in India is the Ramakrishna movement, 
which rose in Bengal in the lattm' half of the nineteenth century. Unlike the other move- 
mtmts this does not endeavour to create a new sect, but it is an attempt to revivify 
Hinduism from within. 

About the middle of the century a rich woman belonging to the Kaivartha (the 
fisherman) caste built a temple of the Goddess Jagadhatrl (Supporter of the World) at 
I>ebhiDeswari: a village on the bank of the Ganges, five miles north of Calcutta. A large 
hearted pandit who kept a Sanskrit school, or Pilasala conducted on the old lines, became 
worshlp|}er of tbe priest s Goddess in that temple, and Sri R,^krishna, his younger 
brother, naturally timk up his residence in the temple. He soon was appointed a priest in 
the temple to worship Ae Goddess and an intense desire to realize the personality of the 
Goddess rose in his mind. He spent his whole rime in worship and Tapes and after a 
terrible strug^e he realized the person of the Goddess. Later on, a Brahman Sannyasini 
came and initiated him into diflerent kinds of Tantric Sadhana common in Bengal and 
under htf guidance he easily attained perfecrion in ail of them. As Dekshineswar stood 
on the vvay to Jagaimath and the liberality of the foundress had made ample provision for 
the feeding of the Sadhus, several SadhOs visited the temple on their way to the famous 
shrine of Jagannath. Later on, he had an intense desire to worship ^ Rama and a Sadhu 
who had resJized Sri Rama <ame at that rime and initiated him into the worship of Sri 
Rama, and he thus realized &i Rama. Then he wanted to realize Sri KrisKtja, the Beloved 
of the Gopis. For that purpose he dressed himself like a woman and lived with women 
so that he practically lost his consciousness of being a man and then realized 
Sri Krishna as a Gofn. 

t*_L Sadhu who had after forty years of strenuous effort attained the 

highest goal of Yc3ga. the Nirvtkalpa Samadhi, the Samadhi of Absolute merging into 
Brahmoro, ^ve him Sannyas and taught him this method. This supreme state he attained 
to the astonishment ol his Guru in three days. He remained in this Nirvibipa Samadhi 
state, supr^ly unconscious of his Wy, for about six months. Then the desire arose in 
hismmdol following the methods of religious practice recommended in other religions 
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A MoKammedan Fakir came, and he practised Mchammedan religious pracbces. In three days 
’he attained the goal and had a vision of Allah. During this peri^ he lived entirely like a 
Mohammedan and never once stepped into the temple. He had also a visi™ of Christ. 

TTius after following the paths of all these religions, he found all of them led to the same 
goal and he boldly enunciated the doctrine that all religions are but paths to reach the 
Lori and all if sincerely followed will lead one to the ultimate Truth. 

Fourteen years of such single-hearted endeavour had made him a huge mag^zinesriE&ni»- 
of spirituality and he had the power of actually giving demonstrations dj spiritual facts. * 

The present age is a scicntillc age, which believes only m what ts actually demonstrated. giving 

Sri Ramakrishna was able according to the needs of the age. to give actual d^onstrarions 
of spiritual truth. Moral qualifications are certainly necessary generally in the recipient, 
just as some inteUechial training is necessary to enable one to understand the demonstrations 
in Physics or Chemistry, 

27 . The well-known Brahrno leader Keshub Chander Sen. who was the idol 

vounc Bengalis at the time, became one of his admirers and through K^hub s innuence 
Loole in Calcutta came to bear about the existence of a great Sage m the temple of 
K-kshineswar, Many Brahmos came to him, and later on a few well-to-do religious 
minded persons from Calcutta also came to him and became bis duciples. Later came the 
,™n8 m« wh. r«.ou«ed ^rytlmg for Ihe rol^oo. Ko. Among tW rouog moo t»o 
LtJis wa-o prominml. Chief of them was Narfiafranallia Dolto, soil of a leading 
Attornev of tbe High Court of Bengal, He became later on Swaini Vivikananda. 

Another was Rakhal Chandra Chose, the onlv son of a rich Zamindar, and Sn Ramatrishna 5*4^1 
loved him Hkelus own son and he stayed with the Sage most of the brae. He later on Brahmanmdis 
became Swami Brabmananda. Swimi Brahmananda played an important part m the 
development of the Ramakrishna movement. 

26 As the lame of Sri Ramakrishna gradually spread through Calcutta, enormous MaHa Samadhi 
numbers of ear nest minded seekers after Truth came to hlin and he spent almos t all his tune 
in mvma them religious instruction. This constant effort Id to the disease called 
rler^roan 3 throat and he was taken to Calcutta for treatment. Hvs boy disciples nursed 
K m^devotodly When he came to Calcutta all people who found it difficult to go to 
Dekshineswar crowded around him and he freely taught them- The disease grew in 
the voune hoy disciples who remained with him and nursed him were given 

Sannvas' bv him and he passed into Maha &madhi in August (886, Before his passing 

awav he transmitted all the power he had acquired by his fourteen y«rs of Sidhana to 
Swami VivCkananda and asked him to do his work and to guide the other discipies 
After the Maha Samadhi some of his relics were collected around his remains and around 
that a new Asrama or Mutt was formed. In this Mutt the young disciples, about twenty 
in number, performed intense Sadhana for some years under the guidance of Swam! 

Vivekanand^^ some of them occasionally leavmg the centre to lead the wandering life. 

29 . Th. a«lre for ibU lifo w, Wt W Viyek^od. loo, .nd he Uft the Awama ai^ 
hr-avptted as a wandering Sannyasin through the length and breach of India. He travelled inTita,waiicoH. 

Rlinutana where he was the guest of Princes and Prime Ministers and at times the 
lue^l S the poorest of the poor. The Raja of Kclhri in Jaipur became h^ disciple. From 
„ hi went on to the Stales of Western India and tbence came to Mysore, where he 
Itttocled the attention and became the ^est of Sir K. SesUdri Iyer, t^then Dewa^ 

?V I? Seshadri Iyer was so struck by his intelligence and his spirit of Tbyaea that he 
•L kirn to the late Maharaia of Mysore. After staying for some time in tbe Palace 

w Maharaja s guest, he again took to hjs wardering lik came to Trichur, ^kulam, 

Ld thence to Trivandrum, travelling straight on ^om Ernatulara. An officer^ in Cochin 
had riven him an introduction letter to Profwsor Sundararama Iyer, who was th™ 1 
Trivfndrnm as Tutor to His Highne«, the First Prince Marthanda Varma. Tbs 
r\ 1 892 At Sundai'arama Iyer s K-otis^ and at the Union Mub Swamiji 

P^^^^^ntlemeii ol Trivandrum and all were struck by tiis intelligence and profound 
'“w rf pe..o«. F,»nTri.«A^ he .revelled ge N^rcoih, « 

tkTcaoe. One of the main objects of this journey was to worship the Goddess at ll« 

^ ^From the beach he swam over to the MtlaslUnam Rock, some hundred ya^ 

,«d there he had one of his deep Samadhi*. He had now underslo^ what Sn 
Ramakrishna meant by the work he had to do. He realised that it was no less than the 
reoeneration of the Indian communities and here he chalked out his mam lines of work. 

the Cape he travelled on to Ramftswabm and thence to Madras where several 
educated young men met Hm and were astonished and became his admirers. 
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was then living in 
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itt Chicajo- Tlie idea of going to Chicago to Attead the Parliament of Religions had already 

dawned on his mind, and his admirers collected some money for his passagOi and with the 
help of the Raja of Kethri he sailed from Bombay to America ofd Japan. He had by this 
time assumed the name of Vivekananda, suggested to him by the Raja ol Kethri, As he 
liad no credentials from any accredited body in India, he found some diSiculty in getting 
admission into the Parliament of Religions. He met by chance Professor Wright, 
Professor of Greek at Harwad, who was astonished at the Swamijl's m^tal equipment and 
at once gave him an introduction letter to the Parliament of Religions. He was accepted 
as a delegate and his speech on die first day of the Parliament of Religions expressed so 
well the broad spirit on which the Parliament was based that he became the foremost figure 
Pnriiaaicjit or ParJiantent in no time, and he thus became at once a man of worldwide reputation. 

Religious. The moment this news readied Trivandrum Professor Sundararama Iyer told his friends 
that this was undoubtedly bis old Sannyasin guest. After four years of preaching work in 
America, he gathered a large number of admirers around him and was able to establish 
religious centres in New York and California. 


lu EuglNid 


Indian Work. 


Swanuji had paid short visits to England also. Though there was not much 
popular response there, he was able to secure some of his greatest lieutenants in his work 
from Englishmen. An Elnglish journalistic stenographer who met him became bis disciple 
and to him we owe most ol Swamiji’s works. Captain Sevier, a retired army officer, and 
his wife also became his disciples. Miss Margaret Noble also joined him and accompanied 
by these, he came over to India in 1697. His journey from Colombo to Madras, Calcutta 
and Almora in the Himalayas, was like a foyal procession, and the speeches he delivered in 
the course of his journey roused the whole of India into activity. With the help of his 
English friends, land on Ihe bank of the Canges was purchased and the Belur Mult was 
established for the spiritual training of young men who were to take up his work, young men 
who had embraced the life of renunciation. With the help of Captain and Mrs. Sevier he 
started another centre in the Himalayas on the heights of Mayavathi, 7,000 fL high, the 
Advaitasramam which later on became the chief publishing centre of the movement. One 
of his brother Sann)asitis was also sent to Madras to start work there. Swamlji again 
visted England and America, but in India he spent most of his time in training young 
Sannyaslns to continue the Work. The Advaithasramam at Benares was also started by 
him. Swamlji passed into Maha Samadhi in 1902. 
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30. The Rnmakrishtia movem^t was started in Travancore in 1911 when Swami 
NirmallLnandaji, a direct disciple of 5ri Ramakrisht^, came to Haripad in Central Travan* 
core on the invitation of a few earnest young men. He remained for about 9 days there 
and all people who met him were astonished. He visited Quilon and thus began the annual 
visits which had led to tbe development of the movement in Travancore. In 1912 the 
Sw a mi ji visited Trivandrum and delivered a few lectures. In 1913 ^ Ramaltrishna 
Msramam at Haripad was opened and a local Brahman young man who had given the land 
for the Asramam became a Brahmacharin and joined the movement. Soon after a centre 
was also opened at Thiruvella, and another local Brahmacharin look up the work. In I9f6 
a malayajam Magazine Prabudha Keralam, was started to preach to the people the ideals of 
Rimakrishna and Swimi Viv^kananda. 


The Trivan- 31. In 19l7Swann BraHtnananda, the spiritual son of Rsmakrishna, visited 

Bangalore. He was anxious to worship the Goddess at the Cape where Swami 
Vivskananda had his famous meditation. On his way to the Cape he halted at Trivandrum 
advantage was taken of his presence and at the request of Swilmi NirmaUnanda and the 
local devote« who had already acquired the site, Swami Brahmananda laid the foundation 
stone ol the Asramam on the Thi^ukarthlga day in 1917. The Trivandrum Asramam was 
opened in 1924, in which year abo Swimi Nirroalanandaji gave Sannyras to several of 
his disciples. Other centres were soon opened at AJIeppey, at Muttam, a place well-known 
for the wdl-lo-do Ilavas living around it, at Kayankulam, at Kulathur in the interior of the 
Thiruvella taluk and at Mtnachil. Later on came centres at Muvattupula. Adur in Middle 
Travaucore and Neyyur in South Travancore. The Ideajs of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swimi Vivekananda have permeated the masses largely in Middle^Travancore where they 
have become almost household objects of worship and the influence is gradually spreading. 
A band of local Sannyasins and Brahmacha^tns in which all the communities in Malabar 
are represented have grown up. Though the movement is entirely spiritual, it is having 
indirect social eflects also. 
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52. As Santiyastni are above caste, no disdactions of caste are observed in the 
Asramas and members^of different castes of Malabar can be seen Jiving as members of one 
happy family in these Asramas, At all important functions in these Asramas people of all 
castes up to the lowest Pulayas. Parayas, etc,, tafce their food together^ and as the food 
served is invariahly Prasadt orthodojt fdindu doctrine also suppi^ts this practice. The 
Sannyasins and Brahmacha^tns spend most of their time in meditatioD and in practical vvork, 
attendiD); to the various needs of the Asramas, the annual visits of Swamj Nifmalanandaji 
giving them the requisite training. Philanthropical work is also underta^ whenever 
necessary in the sfnrit of pure service, the poor and the needy being treated in a spirit of worship. 
Just after the great flood of 1924 over Rs. 14,000 was distributed in the most inaccessible 
places in the tnto’iar by the Sannyasins. Centres wort have dso been started at Cochin 
and Malabar, at Pudukat near Trichur in Cochin, and Quilatidi, Ottapalmn and Calicut in 
Malabar ; the main object in all these Asramas is to train the Sannyasins and Brahma- 
chafins to develop dieir personality and manifest the Lord within so that they could carry on 
the work of Swami Vlvekananda for the spiritual regeneration of India. 

33, During the last two decades, great changes have taken place in the social institU' 
tions of the two leading f^ndu communities in the Stale —the Nayars and llavas — and both 
are gradually turning from the Marumakkathayam system of^ inheritance to pure Makka- 
thayam. The Nayar Regulation is compelling by its indirect e^cts ali the indigenous 
Hindu communities in the State to wake up and adjust their social institutions to the actual 
needs of the times. Hence in these days o{ transition when old values are apt to be l<»t 
sight of, it is a hopeful sign that all the various Hindu conununides in the country have still 
an eye on the main note of Hindu life, the nrfe of sinrituality, that one-pointed devotion to 
religious practice and reJtgious realization, which has enabled the Hindu race to live a 
continuous racial life for the last ten thousand years. 
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CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE 

456. Tlie caste system, in the fofm m which k is iound in India, does^ not 
any other part ol the world. The caste determines ihe position of ^ tndi^dual in 
Indian society. The people are divided into classes or groups, each of which has a 
hereditary occupation and is subject to certain restrictions on maiTiage, eahng a 
drinking, and other social and religious customs. The nature of the «cupation determines 
the order of social precedence of the caste, llie recognition o| difference in the status 
of the castes has resulted in the loraiatjon of rules prescribing varying degrees of pollution 
between them. These are the basic principles imd^lying the ideal caste system. But 
there is no authentic evidence that all these principles have at aiw tune been strictly 
observed* In ancient India of the Vedic and posl-Vftdic p^ods, the caste rules 
were not inviolable. In recent Kmes most of the rules ate being freely violated aira 
the caste fabric is threatened with disruption at several vital pomts. The ortho^i pundits 
who claim to be the correct exponents of the caste system proclaim it as an ideal socio- 
religious institution, which in its glorious days fostered the growth of union and mutual 
help among the Indian people and made them happy and ^ospCTous. None of them 
could, however, specify the period of this millennium. At no time in the history of India 
has she enjoyed a long spell ot internal peace and freedom from foreign invasions. *‘A 
critical examination,'’ says Govinda Das, "into the social history of ancient India, as far 
as the existing materials will allow, reveals to us an unhappy sUte of society depicted 
in Samhitas, Brahmanas and PuTanas. We read the endless dynastic wars for purposes 
of self-aggrandisement turning the fair land of Bharat (India) into a cock-pit of contending 
chieftains, desolating peaceful home-steads, and turning the huge country into vast 

shambles . By these unending quarrels peaceful tillage and trade became 

impossible and the real breadwinners of the nation were starved and enslaved, and their 
decline ultimately reacted upon the two higher castes. This disorganiwlion of cKdl life 
left the country open for wave after wave of foreign conquests to dash over it and sub¬ 
merge its independence finally and total ly.”v The rise and fall of the Maurya, Sunga and 
Kaijva dynasties, and of the Andhras and the Guptas, the invasions of the Greeks, the 
Turanians and the Huns, the rise to power d the Rajputs and their subsequent fall, 
and the invasions of the Muhammadans, the Portugue^, the Dutch and other Western 
nations, all bespeak not union and solidarity but dissension and unrest, not peace and 
prosperity but discontent and sufferings among the Indian people from very early times, 
Whatever might have been the advantages claimed for die caste system by its originators 
as a means of securing division of labour among the people and of making the "the body 
politic an organismaJ whole whose component farts are mutually interdependent,” it cannot 
be denied that the system carried the seed of disunion from its very inception and that 
though the seed might have lain dormant for a while, it must have been stimulated into 
activity and growth by the slightest disturbance in the social equilibrium. The greatest 
evil of the caste system which began to manifest itself from the lime when its rigidity was 
enforced, and which is clearly perceptible even to-day, is that it has created artificial 
barriers between man and man and prevented the formabon of a united nation in India. 

457 . No social question in India has had so much attention paid to it by savants, 
both oriental and occidental, and has given birth to so much literature as the origin of caste, 
and yet it can hardly be said that its true genesis has been unearthed. Numerous ^eories 
have been put forward from time to time by TOrious scholars as to how caste arose in India 
and why it has lived throu^ ages. One theory ascribes to it an occupational bads, 
another a racial basis, a third a family and tribal basis, and so on. Each theory, when 
examined on its own merits, may appear to he quite plausible, but it has not bicen 
established beyond doubt whether any one of them, and if so which, represents the truth 
and the whole truth. All that one can do is to speculate on the evidence gather!^ from 
ancient literature, correlating it wid) the existing state of affairs. 

45 S. The word ‘caste,’ meaning Weed, race^ or dass, is of Latin origin and was 
used first by the Portuguese who came to India. The Sanskrit equivalent for caste used 
in ancient Indian lita’ature is ^uornn.’ It has two or even three meanings. The generally 

* Ci^uvhii]4 JJn-s pp. • 
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■ accepted mcAaing is colouti Iti this sense it is derived from a foot which means 
*to A man can he depicted either by his physi^ characters or by his mental 

qualities. In the former sense the *va.Tna cl a man si^iHes his outward appearance. 



. meaning, namely, - , - ^ 

sense 'liarna means _'choice of profession or occuwrion. t Thus it may be argued that the 
word 'uarjTij,' the Arpn equivalent of the modern word 'caste,' may be said to connote 
colour or purity of breed, mental quality or gvtna, or choice of profession. All these three 
imports of the word may throw light on the origin of caste. 

459. It is admitted on all hands that the Aryans of the V^dic period did not observe 
caste dbtinction. The only reference to four uarnas, (Brahman. Kshatrip, V^ya, SOdfa) 
contained in the Vsdic literature is what is found in Pufu$hasukt<i. live words, 
^Brahman* and 'Kshatriya,' do appear in earlier hymns, but are used m a s^se entirely 
different from that in which they have subsequently been interpreted. Even in Furusftfl- 
sakia tke meaning is itol quite iKe same as lltal wlucK Kas been acceded in modern timM. 
Ptirus/lasu^fa is a hymn dedicated to Vifat or God persomfied as mM. In man the 
head may be said to his intellect, the arms his sfrengdi, the thighs his power 

of acquiring wealth, and the feet the means of doing service. TTe hymn only di^crxbes 
the Virii as a human body with these organs possessing similar attributes, Its lacc 
represents intellect, its arms power, its thig^is wealth and its feet labour. ManLnd can 
broadly be divided into four classes on the basis of the above differentiation^ of the 
of the human body, namely, the intellectual, the Ughting, the wealth-producing and the 
labour classes. TTie functions of these classes are coi^der^ to be awl^ous to the 
[unctions of the corresponding [arts of the human body, "^e Manfra (Kig A, VU—1 1) 
in which it (the Vcdic division of people into four classes) is ^senbed, has been mis¬ 
interpreted in order to give countenance lo the caste system, ^le omodox vision is; 
The Brahmans sprang from the head of Brahma, the KsKatnyas from his arms, the /aisyas 
from his thighs and the Sodras from his feet. But this interpretation mvolves several 
orave mistakes. The Manha should be literally translated thus. Brahmans are the head 
of mankind (po'sonlfied), Kshatriyas arc made hU arms. Vais’yas ^e what are lus thighs, 
and Sadras arc made his feet.": The V^dic Arymis were mndently acquainted with 
thc^ fiinctioTi5 and must have adopted the four-fold division of their society purdy on 
functional basis. But these occupational classes were far different from the Mstes which 
were subsequently evolved out of them. Neither Pufushaaukta nor any other h>Tnn in 
the Vidas prescribes any restriction on intermarriage or intcrditnng, or r«ognizes any 
difference between man and man in his social status, either because of his birth or of his 
occupation, 

'I'hc Vcdic period represents the tune when the Aryans came to India and 
settled on the banks of the Indus after subjugating the a^rigines. The ^yans were 
then a united community and were distinguished only from the aborigines. In the Epic 
neriod they crossed the Sutlej and coloured the valley of the G^ges. ft was probably 
^ this period that the Vidas were composed. The evidence in^ Fo ^xisAcs g(^ to 
show that the Aryans then reeogniaed the division of society into four classes purely on 
economic grounds, without any of the restrictions attached to the later ^sle syrtem. 1 he 
Brahmanas and the UpanisKads which were composed after the Vfdas, probably in the 
latter part of the Epic period, also do not recognize the caste system in its present form. 
On thd other hand, they contain ample evidence to show that a man is repded as a 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vais>^ or Siidra, not because of his birth, but because of his qualities 

and occupation* 

461 In the next period, the Philosophical period as R, C. Dult designates it, the 
Aryans migrated southward and practically occupi^ the whole of India, ft was in this 
neriod that Gautama Buddha was born, and preached his religion. Buddha made no 
distinction between man and man. and his work lay mostly among^the humblest and the 
poorest. During this period caste system could not have assumed the rigidity which it 

since acquired, 

462. In the Buddhistic period Buddhism spread far and wide in India and ijber 
Asiatic countries. The inRuence of Hinduism waned, but it was nOl extinguished, 
£)th religions existed side by side and bodi jiad their ard ent supporters a nd followefs. 
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It waj probably during this period that the Code of \tanu was composed. But even in 
Manu's time the people were not disunited and divided into the numerous castes of 
modern times. Mamisrnrithi recognizes the possthijity of a man bofn tn a lower caste 
being raised to a high^ caste If he possesses the qualities and p^forms the duties of that 
caste, and similarly of one born in a higher caste being degraded to a lower caste by the 
non'-performance oF the duties that caste. A sh^a in ManusmTitkt says; — “The 
superiority of Brahmans rests on knowledge, of Kshatrlyas on strength, of Vais)'as on 
wealth, and of Sudras alone on birth.” * 

463, It was probably in the post-^Buddhistic or the Pu^anic period that the rigidity 
of the caste system began to be enforced. Even in the literature of that period, in the 
Bhagaikil Gita, for example, there are indications that the sanctity of caste system was 
not established beyond disjMite, The well-known sfain Gua, '"Chalumariiyam 
maydsTishiam gunal^arma oibhdgaiah ” can be interpreted to mean that the four-^fold clasd- 
heat ion is based not on birth but on guna or the apntude and functions of man. In this 
shko Krishrta is made to say that the formation of four uornos as hereditary castes is 
not a natural creation but an aftiBclal arrangement made by man. Its original object was 
division of labour among the people, intend^ to promote their welfare in the most efficient 
manner possible, ft was purely an economic organization, unconnected with social and 
religious matters. It did not prohibit intermarriage or interdining between the dl^erent 
classes of the people to whom different functions were allotted, nor did It recognize these 
functions as_ the hereditary occupations of the particujar classes. The conditions under 
w'hich the Aryans found themselves when they came to India were such as would not 
admit of any restrictions being placed on their matrimonial and other social ou^oms. The 
number of women who came with them being too few, they had to marry the women of the 
indigenous tribes. Free mingling of the two peoples and unrestricted intermarriage and inter- 
dining had perjorce to be allowed. The conquerors and the conquered thus merged into 
one united community. This happy state of affairs did not, however, last long. 'When the 
numerical strength of the imnnigranls increased by the addition of the progeny of mixed 
marriages, racial prestige began to i assert itself and induced the fair-skinned 
Aryans and their half-bred progeny to close their ranks against the 
further admission of dark-skinned aborigines into their society. In this manner 
must have commenced the practice of endogamy and the seed of caste system, as 
we now know it, must have been sown. By this time numerous sub-divisions of people 
formed by the interbreeding of the fair Ar>'ans and the dark aborigines and their 
progeny, must have come into existence, the number of occupations might have also 
multiplied to meet the growing needs of the people, and might have been distributed 
among the sub-d[visions according to their capacity and intelligence, Elach of such sub¬ 
divisions must have ultimately formed an ondogamous group, having a definite occuption 
which gradually became hereditary. Thus probably was the edifice of caste system 
complete in the course of several centuries. Once formed on these lines, the system 
found a fertile soil to grow on and it did grow vigorously and assumed the shape and size 
in which we find it to-day. The priestly class who wielded tremendous inRuence over 
the masses in those ancient days, as in modern times, carefully nursed the tender 
plant of caste, invented ntethods and formulated rules for its fO'otectioa, invested 
them with religious sanctity and codified them in smTiUtis as inviolable laws of God. 
Thus the original harmless division of the people into diderenl classes on a purely 
occupational basis necewitated by econoniic considerations, was later transformed, under 
the inRuence of racial difference and the desire for the preservation of purity of breed, 
into the ri^d caste system. R. C. Dull attributes the creation and growth of caste 
to the inRuence of ihei priestly class. This is what he savs. “Priestly supremacy threw 
its coils round and round the nation frran its early youth, antfthe nation never attained that 

g )litical and social freedom and strength which marked the ancient nations of Europe 
ut the worst results of pri«tly supremacy were not brought in a day. We see the 
dark cloud forming itself at the close of the Vfidic p^iod. We see it increasinn 
in strength and volume in the Epic period. But it is only in the Purinic period 
which followed the Buddhist era that it threw an utter in^netrable gloom over 
a gifted but ill-fated nati^, The Kshatriyas made a mighty attempt to throw 
Brahmanism over boar a, and adopted Buddhist religion all over the land With the 
extinction of Buddhism such attempts seemed to end. and priestly suprecMcy hecam*' 
ten limes worse iKan before.*"^ ^ ^ 
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464, The exbnctioH of Buddhism more or {ess coincided with the appearance of 
the Muhammadans on the scene. At the beginning of the eighth century Arabs from 
Bassrah crossed the Indus, overran Sindh and advanced into Rajputana, Though they 
were defeated by young Bappa, the crescent of fstam had risen over Indians horizon 
and marked the beginning of a new era. In the centuries that followed the Brst invasion 
of the Muhammadans, India witnessed an incessant struggle between the invading 
Muslims and the native Hindus, and in this struggle the necessity arose for making 
the caste rules more rigorous than ever to prevent the fusion of the two antagonistic 
elements in the population. Thus during the period of Muhammadan invasion which coiiV' 
cided with the overthrow of Buddhism and the revival Hinduism which aimed at the 
consolidation and preservation of the ancient Hindu ideals and customs suitably modified 
to meet the changed conditions, the Indians must have been compelled by the force of 
circumstances to take measures to ensure their communal compactness and protect their 
religion. They must have, therefore, raised, in the words of Rabindranath Tagore, 
“those protective embankments round their marriage system" and enforced strict 
observance of the rules of the caste system and other socio-re I tgio us customs. 


463, In any discussion of the caste system a few outstanding facts will force 
themselves on one's attention. First of all there ts the fact that Ckathtircatnifam or the 
four-fold division of the people existed only in Aryavartha in the Vcdtc age, when 
the division was based on occupation and not on birth. By the time the rcal_ caste 
system was established numerous sub-divisions, formed by the interbreeding of the Aryans 
and the aborigines and their progeny, had come into existence and each of them had had 
a separate occupation allotted to It, Thus, when caste system assumed its present 
form there were not the traditional four castes, but many limes that number. 

ChalhatCaTtia even in those days was only imaginary and not real. Til] die caste 
rules were made rigorous during the Muhammadan invasion in the Purante period the 
raising of a man born in a lower caste to a higher caste, if he possessed the necessary 
aptitude and mental discipline, was possible. Each caste had no doubt a traditional 
occupation. But the economic laws of supply and demand must have always operated 
and the intrusion of one caste into the occupational sphere of another must have taken 
place whenever these laws were disturbed, as they must have been in the past as at 
present, by the increase ol population and the miutiplication of man's needs with the 
growth of civilization. It is well to remember these facts when we consider the question 
of the caste system in Southern India presently, 

466, Aryavartha was conquered by the Aryans, but Southern India was not. In Cute in 
Northern India Aryan immigrants fou^t against the aborigines, subjugated them, colo- Boothm India* 
nized their country, and imposed their religion on them. It was long after they settled 
in the north that they migrated to the south. They came in small numbers, and by 
peaceful persuasion penetrated into the territories occupied by the Dravidians, The 
Aryans did not attempt to conquer the Dravidians nor did they try to force their 
religion and culture on them. The two races exchanged their social and reli^ous 
customs and practices and fused together. 


The present population of Southern India contains three distinct racial types, the 
pre-Dravidian, the Dravidlan and the Aryan. The remnants of the primitive tribes now found 
in the jungles are the nearest representatives of the pre-Dravidians, The Pulaya, the 
Pitfaya and other Depressed Classes, who are now grouped undiM' the designation 
" Adi-I>r 2 vida, " are predominantly pre-E>ravidian in type hut contain some Dravidian 
blood also. The Nayar, the Vellaja and other clean castes represent as nearly as possible 
the true Dravidisn type, no doubt with a large admiidure of Aryan blood. The Namputiri 
Brahman is the best available representative of the .Aryan t^. The origin of 
iKc pre-Dravidians is still a disputed question. Some anthropologists consider them as 
indigenous lo Southern India, while others connect them with the Negritos of Malaysia 
who are supposed to have come over round the Bay of Bengal lo the Himalayan slopes 
and gradually spread over the Peninsula. As regards ihe I>ravidians it is held by some 
anthropologists that they migrated to India from some part of the Mediterranean 
basin in the remote past long before the Aryan invasion. 


467, Dr, Gilbert Slater in his book called The Drauidron Element in Indian 
Calktte says, "After much controversy it is now, 1 believe, generally agreed that die 
main racial clement in the Dravtdum population is a branch of the Mediterraneati race. 
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if that term be understood tn its most extended sense, or at least a dosely allied race. 
The question, by which route did the Dravidians come to India, is not oj imporbnce 
to out present discussion. It is quite immaterial to our purpose whether they came by 
the land route through Baluchistan to Northern India or by the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea to the mouth ol the Indus and spread southwards. It will suffice for our purpose 
to remember that the Dravidian8_ settled in Southern India and developed a civilization 
of their own long before the Aryans came to India. On this question of Dravidian 
civilization Dr. Gilbert Slater says; — 

The folIo-Hing oonclusionB then appear toibe indicated by the evidence cited 

(1) That there was in India at the time ol the Ai^*an Invasions a Dravidian civilisa¬ 
tion of a mote elaborate and developed character than the dvllLeation, If. civilization it can be 
called, of the .Arj-ans, 

(2) That in so far ae tlus Dravidian civilization was deri^'od from outside souicee its 
origin is to he traced to Eg^iit and Mesopotamia, linked up with India hy pea commerce. 

(3) That Dravidian 'civilization resembled that of Egypt and Mesopotamia In ttie 
importance of tJie inlluence exerted in its evolotion by religious ideas, and in the dominance of a 
priestly elaee or caste. 

(4) That the first ttep towards the Unking up of India with Egypt was accomplished 
when the Egyptians navigated the Red Sea, and reached the Ijind of Pont. The Dravidians 
tbemselvep were eorb' navigatois, though on a more modeat scale, and. ns Elliot Smith has 
shown, their earileat boats ivera copied from Egyptian models, tn ihie connection it should be 
noticed that the Jong chain of backwaters on the W'eet Coast supply a sort of elementary- Pchool 
of navigation, and the steady wind from tiic ehore during the pr^od of the north.east loonsoon 
if a strong euoouragemeut to those w-ho have learnt their first leBsons in tiioee bacitwateta to 
proceed to the second adventure on the open eea, which Is further ptlmuJated by the great 
abundance of excellent fish ou that coobUT 

d68. In pre-Aryan Dravidian India there was no caste system as it is understood 
now. There might have existed, as Dr. Slater thinks, a "priest-magiebu class” who per¬ 
formed the priestly functions and exercised considerable influence over the masses, but there 
is no ground to bdieve that this dass was a hereditary caste like those which came Into 
existence in the laleyieriods of Aryan civilization. On the other hand, there is sufficient 
evidence in ancient Tamil literature to show that the Dravidians who occupied practically 
the whole of Southern India in ancient times were a homogeneous race, speaking a common 
language. They observed no caste distinction but divided themselves into groups accord¬ 
ing to the occupations they followed and suited to the conditions of the regions in which 
they lived. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar who made a careful study of the Tamils (Dravidians) 
says, “The ancient Tamils noted that the habitable parts of the earth's surface were 

divisible into live natural regions........ 

The five regions were called (1) Kurifiji, the hill country, (2) Falah the dry 
waterless region. (3) Maltau the wooded land between the high lands and the low 
lands, (4) MaiuJan, the lower courses rivers, aod (5) iVejfda/, the littoral tract, that 
which skills the sea,”+ Kurinjl, the hilly region, was inhabited by the Kurattar (hunters) 
Palai, the desert, by the Maratjar men) and Kalvar (thieves), Mullai, the forest 

land, by AiC Itlatfar and the Karunibar (cowherds and shepherds). Marudan, the low lying 
regions, by the D/ntw. the Ka^alor and ihe V^t&tar (agriculturists), and Neydat, the 
littoral area, by the P^adavttr (fishermen). Thus, according to the occupations followed 
by the ancient Dravidians they were divided into burners, fighting men. herdsmen, 
agriculturists, and fisbennen. But there was no difference between them except in their 
<Kcupattons. They belonged to the same race and spoke the same language. In course of 
time the country of the Dravidians (Tamils), or Tantilaiiam as it was called in ancient 
Tamil literature, became divided into three separate kingdoms under the rulership of three 
dynasties, Qolis, Cber^as and Pandyas, Says Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, “The Solas 
were an agricultural tribe tVcllalar) who lived in the valley of Kaviri and bad the AUi 
(Bauhinea Racemosa), the characteristic flower of that region, as their emblein. The 
Ssras were men of the hill region extending from the upper reaches of the tributaries of 
the Kiviri to the west coast of South India, of which the palmyrah is the characteristic 
tree, and they had the palmyrah ■ leaf and flower) as their embJeiiL The Pandyas were the 
coast people (Paradavar) inhabiting the southernmost region of India, where ffie margosa 
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th^ cKarAder[stic tree and fishing it the chief occupation, and the carp and the margosa 
wtfe their emhlems/'* It appears that intermarriage between these tribes was quite 
common in ancient times. Even the royal families are said to have had intermarriages. 

469> Caste system was introduced in South India by the Aryans. The date of 
their miration to the south is uncertain, but it was ceitainZy long after the Dravidians had 
settled in the land and evolved their civilization. The Aryans came in small numbers, 
and the advance guard probably belonged to the priestly class. They tried to impose 
their religion on the native population, but meeting with opposition they compromised with 
the Dravidians. and incorporated into thetr religious worship some of the Dravidian. forms. 

Tlie AgamiLa cult was substituted for the V^dic fire cult and Hinduism based on Agamas 
was evolved. The Aryan method.of malting offwings to gods by repeating monfros 
appealed to the Dravidians. and the Aryan priests, therefore, found no difficulty in getting 
themselves recognized as priests by the Dravidians, Thus arose a distinct priestly class 
in Dravidian India, the forerunners of the Brahmans. 

470, We have seen that in Northern India Chalhuroarna was a myth. When caste 
was begun to be shaped out of the nebulous state of society in that region the number of 
groups occupying different occupations were so many that numerous castes, instead of the 
traditional four, had to be recognized. When the Aryans came to the south they had 
already evolved a system of manifold caste divisions and, naturally, it was this system that 
the Dravidians copied from the Aryans. The division of the people of South India into 
four castes. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sodras, was never tn vogue. Caste system 
was brought into existence here first by the formation of the Brahman caste and then the 
Kshatriyas, and lastly by recognizing each group of peof^e following a specific occupation 
as a separate caste- The circumstances which led to the formation of the caste system does 
not warrant the inference of CfiathuTOarna having been found at any time in India either in 
(he north or in the south. It existed only in law-books and other scriptures and not in practice. 

As in Northern India, so in Southern India also, caste rules were not enforced strictly for 
a long time after its introduction. The fact that the mother of Shenkuttuvan, the Chera king 
who reigned in the dxth century A. D., was the daughter of a Chola king shows that intef'* 
marriages between tribes and castes were allowed in those days. Pathiltippalhu and 
Matilmegalai, ancient Tamil works of the sixth and seventh centuries, speak of Chsfa kings 
having fallen In love with Naga ladies. This would not have been possible if caste rules 
had been rigid then as they became later on< We have already seen that caste system 
acquired iU rigidity in Northern India during the Puranic period, with the commencement 
of Muhammadan invasion. Probably about that time the South Indian people also began 
to enforce the strict observance of caste rules. 

471. Ancient Tamil works speak of Southern India as Tamitaf^am (Dravidian or 
Tamil country). The West Coast or Ketala, being generally a hilly region, was called *"■ 
Karinji and the people who inhabited it were the Kuravar who lived by bunting, Barri’ 
caded from the rest of the Dravidian stock by a long range of mountains, (the Western 
Ghats) they in course of time developed a culture of their own. Like the collateral 
branches of the Dravidian race who occupied the territories beyond die Ghats, they too 

at first bad no caste system. There was a priestly class to minister to their religious needs 
but it was not separated from .the rest of the people and elevated to the position a 
hereditary caste. The early Aryan immigrants to K^^aja belonged to the priesdy class 
now represented by the Nampiitiris. They identified themselves with the local people and 
ad opted many of their manners and imposed on them some of their own in turn. The two 
cultures fused together and formed a homogeneous whole. Socially, a distinction was 
maintained between the two sections of the population, and the Namputi^ia, being the 
priestly order, wielded great influence over the masses. As in the rest of South India the 
kings were absorbed into the Kshatriya caste. The people were divided into groups 
accordinK to the nature of the occupation they followed and each group was given a caste 
name. Thus the bulk of the population who originally formed one community was split up 
into a number of castes, ft is significant that there is no Vais'ya caste in Ke^aja. Genuine 
ancient literature makes no mention of castes in Ksrafa. Books treating of caste system 
are really productions of recent times dressed in the cloak of antiquity, Tliese books, e. g., 
KiTptdlpafhU “ a work of comparatively recent dale and of more than doubtful authority 
in the words of Mr. K. P, Padmanalma Menom the author of The Hisiortf of Kerala, 
rrfer to the existence in Ksi'ala, besides the two smalt castes of Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
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only oj Siklras. In other words, the large maprity of the people, whatever be their 
occupation, were stamped as Sfkhas. The sO'CalJed 5^a$ of K£ra]a do not consist of a 
single caste or even of a group of suh-castes, but of a number of distinct unconnected castes. 
Some of them, from the nature of their traditional occupations, could not possibly be 
brou^t under Sudras. The real position seems to be, as has already been observed tn 
regard to the castes in Southern India, that the ChathuroaTpa system or the division of the 
people into four castes has never existed in Ki^ala. There are Brahmans and Ksbatrijms, 
and a number of other castes, of whom some could certainly be included under 
Kshatriyas or VaU'yas and some others under Sodras, The principle of treating each group 
following a particular occupation as a separate caste and of prohibiting intermarriage and 
interdining between different castes was introduced in Keraja by the Aryan immigrants. 
Once started the system developed on the usual lines and in course of time became an 
inseparable part of die social fabric. 

472. ICirala is generally considered to be the most caste-ridden part of India, 

This inference is generally drawn by outside observers from the prevalence, in a more 
accentuated form in Kerala than elsewhere, of touch and distance pollution between higher 
and lower castes and from the denial to the polluting castes of the right of entering irrto and 
worshipping in the Hindu temples. It is true that in these two respects Kerala is a worse 
anner than the rest of India ; but it must be remembered that the geographical position of 
this territm’y and the social structure of its people are such as have helped the perpduation 
of these customs in alt their rigidity. Hedged in between the sea on one side and the 
Western Ghats on the other Keiaja was practically cut off from the rest of India till 
roads and railways were opened and other means of communication established under the 
British rule. Again, unlike the other parts of India, K6ra]a was mc^e or less free from 
foreign invasions, l^u^ the factors which contributed to the levelling up of differences 
between different sections of people did not operate in K^iaja. The NampOtiri Brahmans, 
though comparatively few in number, are the most influential caste in Keiaja, They are 
the highest authorities in all religious matters. They are mostly landlords, owners of 
extensive tracts of land which they lease out to tenants for cultivation. The relation between 
the landlord and the tenant is such that the former can domineer over the latter and enforce 
his will. The position of the tenant is somewhat belter in Travancore than in Malabar or 
Cochin, and yet He is noi beyond the grip of the landlord. The Namputiris who exercise 
such tremendous influence over the general masses in religious, social and economic Sfjieres 
are, as a rule, conservative m their habits and orthodox in their religion. They are well 
educated in Sanskrit and the vernacular, hut very few have taken to English education and 
come under die influence of Western civilization,^ It is no wonder that Kfifala and its 
people, placed under such circumstances, have persisted in the preservation and protection 
of the ancient customs, But chants have now set in and are proceeding vigorously and 
rapidly. Caste barriers are breaking doivn. On public highways, in courts of law, and 
in representative institutions the hig^st Namputifi Brahman mingles freely with the lowest 
of the Depressed Classes. rWong the younger section of the NampDliris who have imbued 
the sj^t of the limes, the feeling is growing strong for the radical reform of their social and 
religious practices. ^ 

473. The social reform movement is now a common feature of all the castes and 
communities in Travancore. Most of them have organized associations on caste or 
communal basis and are carrpng on vigorous propaganda for the betterment ^ their social, 
reli^ous, economic and political conditions. The Niyars were the Erst to organize a caste 
assoctaton for these purposes. Foliovving them the NampOdns, Kshatriyas, ijavas, Pulayas, 
and other castes, and Christians, Muslims and other communities have also formed associa* 
tions, so that at present there is hardly any caste or community in this State without an 
association of its own for self ■'advancement in social and political spheres, 

474. The fusion of sub-castes is a common creed of all caste associations and is the 
one subject which is engaging their most prominent attention. Fusion is advocated both 
on social and political grounds. Socially, it is considered desirable that all petty differences 
between sub-divisions should be wiped out and one common caste formed. Political!v 
such a fusion ^1 increase the numerical strength of the caste and enhance its importance 
id the body politic, pie Nayars were the first in the field of social reform. Their leaders 
have preached the fuwon of sub-castes for well-nigh half a century and their efforts have 
now been crowned with success. In the census of 1901 as many as 116 sub-divisions of 
Nayars were recorded and in the present census only two have been returned. Similarly 
among Slavas and many other castes the mimerous sub-divisions returned in 190! 
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census Have all disapi>eared. The disappearance of these sub-divisions from the census 
schedules beloltcns corresponding changes In social customs also. Some ot these castes 
who have made rapid progress in social reform, such as Nayars and remov^ 

all taboos on inlennairiage and inter dining between the sub-CMtM, mey punctiliwsly 

observed some thirty years ago. Other castes like the Namputiris and Kshatriyas who have 
been somewhat slow in their march towards social refi^m have also now become alive to 
the importance of the fusion of sub-castes, and their ass«iaUoiis, e, g., the JN^puti i 
Yoflakshenaa Sabha, are freely advocating the adoption of this reform, in whichever 
direction one may turn one hears the incessant cry tor the fusion of sub-castes and among 
many castes it has already become a fail accompli, whDe among others the work has ^n 
commenced and before another census comes found the goal will have been reach^. 
Travancore can rightly claim the proud position of being the vanguard m this field of social 
reform in India. This is but the beginning, and the next step will be the fusion of the 
alli^ castes. There are already indications that some sections of the people have begun 
to move forward in this direction also. 


475. One notable example of a successful attempt towards the fusion of allied castes 
following die same occupation has been noticed among the Hindu castes of the fishmg 
community. They are the Af ay as. Mafaktans, Mukkuvas. Nujayas, and Vilas. lhe;,„. 
traditional occupation of these castes is fishing, but they have all along been recognized as 
distinct castes with no intermarriage between them. TTie educated youth of these Mstes 
have recently started an agitation to unite them, perha^ for political purposes, into the 
Arava caste. They carried on vigorous propaganda before the present census to persuade 
ihe Ma^aktans. Mukkuvas, Niijayas and Vilas to stale their caste name as .Ara^ to Ae 
enumerators. Ue returns show that their attempts have been p^ually succeaful. TJe 
numbers of Mafakkatis and Mukkuvas returned at this census are far less than^ho^ ^ 
last while the numb^ of Araya^^ shows a proportionalely larger mcrease. The fact that 
mort of the Ma^akkSns and Mukkuvas have the census 

schedules does not necessarily mean that the social fusion of these castes has 
been accompMsbed of U likely to be accomplisbed in the near future. Swial 
customs die hard. Union for political purposes may not. therefore, immedrntely lead 
to union for social purposes also. It. however, opens up the way to such a union 
and indicates the possibility of its accomplishment il social reformers rersist in their 
efforts. A stmilaT move towards the amalgamation of some of the washermen 
such as Vannan, Maniiin. Nftriyan, Paravan, etc., under a common cMte called 
‘'Varn'avar" was also made by some young members of tli«e communities just before 
the present census, but il did not meet with success. Only 66 persons have chown to 
return themselves under this new caste name. Young people who have preached this 
reform are not likely to be dis-spifited. They aim at amalgamation mainly for polilieaj 
TsuTDoses and are. therefore, not likely to turn away from the path on w^ch they have 
storied. I can fully visualise the possibility of the spirit of the .A^aya and Varnava youlh 
spreading to the younger generation of other castes and of their storting propoganda for the 
unification of the allied castes following the same occupation, initially for politicaj purposes, 
which may probably lead ultimately to social fusion as well. 


476 The people generally are not yet prepared to countenance the total abolition ciRBifsfing 
of the caste system and accept an alternative classification either on occupation^ of any 
other basis. Occupation is not a safe guide to determine the affinity of c«tes. There are 
castes totally differing from one anodier ethnically and socwjly but following the same 
traditional occupation. Such castes, under the present conditions and perhap for a ong 
time to come, will not unite socially. For e^ple. among the barbers and the washer¬ 
men there are Tamilians and Makyalis. Their lan^age, m^e of living, ptem of 
inheritance and other social customs are so divtfgent that it is practically impossible for the 
two sections to unite into a common cast^ They even resent the idea of such a groumng 
though it he only for census purposes. They know that the census report is the record on 
which government bases its future policy o[ social and political development and m su^ 
a record they want the strength and position of each caste which forms a social unit to be 
correctly recorded. Castes following the same occuption are found in different stages 0 
advancement. Some are educationally very backward and have not had their due share of 
representation in government service and democratic instituliOM. If they are classed with the 
more advanced castes who occupy a position of vantage, simply on the ground of their follow¬ 
ing the same occupation, their interests will surely differ and in the struggle for ex^tente they 
mav even be stamped out of existence. Such an apprehension does exist m the minds o[ 
the' Backward and EJepressed Classes. It will vanish only when the people as a whole have 
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been ju^ciently educated to be able to brget tbeir caste feelings and subordinate indivi¬ 
dual and cornmunai intefesta to national welfare. Such a happy time has not yet come. 
Caste feelings are still rampant in spite of the stray streaks of social reform visible in some 
sections of the society. From the standpoint of the people the return of caste in census 
schedules is, therefore, essential. Census authorities cannot ignore existing facts and force 
upon an unwilling people a scheme ot classihcation whi^ is out of tune with the prevailing 
conditions. 

The [X'actica] dificulty of classifying population by occupation has also to be 
recognized. II the criterion is to be the traditional occupation, there are castes whose 
traditional occupation cannot be specihed and others who have had a definite traditional 
occupation have discarded it and taken to other occupations. If, on the other hand, classi¬ 
fication is to be based on the present occupation, difficulty will arise on account of the 
changes taking [^ace in occupations as necessity arises. Such a classification, even if it be 
possible, will exhibit the curious phenomenon including under a group incompatible 
elements like a high-class Brahman and an untouchable Pulayan. Such a grouping will 
only create an atmosphere unreality and is not going to do any good to anybody, 

aabstitutlon of ATJ. The present census has witnessed a clear manifestation of a generm desire among. 

umesforoict. the castes in the lower rungs of the social ladder to throw oH their old names and assume 
new ones with a view to improve their position and status in society. This desire must 
have existed and manifested itself at the previous censuses also. Probably, it was not so 
intensive or Insistent as at present and the then Census Commissioners found it possible to 
pay DO heed to the claims put Forward and adhere to a no-change policy. But at the 
{xcsent census my experience has h«n quite di^ereiit Pdition after petition was sent in by 
various castes setting forth what appeared to me to be cogent reasons for the change they 
advocated in their caste name. Traditions were recalled, pufinas were quoted, opinions 
great men were ferretted out and judgments of the High Court were extracted, all 
purporting to justify the change and refute the arguments for no change. The clamour for 
change was so loud and persistent that I could not possibly adopt a ftort-possumis attitude 
in the matter. Some changes in names have, therefore, been adoj^ed and this has been 
done in accordance with &e decision of the conference of Census Officers held at Delhi 
on the 7th and 8th of January 1931, The Conference recorded, “Many castes will be 
returned at this census under new names. Where it is merely a new name for a complete 
caste the name adopted by the caste as a whole may be given first with others, including 
the terms necessary for reference to previous figures, after it in brackets.*' 

The motives which prompted the advocates of the change of caste names, when 
analysed, will be found to fall under one or other of the following categories, ( j) The 
desire to rise in the social ladder. The artizan classes comprising the carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, goldsmiths, and others who were included under the common name of Kammala 
at the last census desired to have their name changed into Vis'wakarma or Viswabrahman. 
They wear the sacred thread and try to emulate the Brahmans in other respects as well. 
This is clearly an indication of the desire of the Kammaja community to raise themselves 
to the status of the Brahmans, thou^ the latter do not admit them into their fold, (2) 
The desire to wash off the stigma attached to the old name. This is evidently the under¬ 
lying motive of the Chinnan to change his name into Nidar, of the Parayan to assume the 
name of Sambavar and of the Pulayan to become Cheramar. (3) The desire to be 
dissociated from the lower caste which has adopted the name of a higher caste. In South 
Travancore there are two castes by name Kavathi and Chackaravar. The former are 
barbers by profession and the latter traders. At the last census a number of persons of 
the Kavathi caste returned themselves as Chackaravar which the Chackaravar caste 
resented. At this census the genuine Chackaravar wanted to be separated from the 
spurious variety and therefore adopted a new name, Kerafamuthali, It remains to he seen 
what they will do at the next census If the intru^rs pursue their game and appear under 
Keralaroulhali in the census schedules. There is no doubt that it is the general wish of 
the genuine Chackaravar to change their caste name. This is evident from the fact that 
3,005 persons have been returned under the new name at this census. (4) The desire 
to restore an ancient name which a caste has lost in course of time by fortuitous circum¬ 
stances. This is really the cause of the appearance of the caste called “VelakHthaJanavar*' 
at this census. This is a barber caste resembling the Nayars in all social and rclimous 
customs. Tradition has it that this caste was originally part of the Nayar community and 
became separated from it and formed a dtstinct endogamous group on account of its 
occupation. In the meanwhile, the barber caste of the Tamil country who went by the 
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name of Ampattan migrated to TravaDCore and carried on their profession alongside the 
local barbers. The two communities, however, remained as separate entities, but in 
common parlance both of them came to be called Ampattan because of the (detitity of 
the occupation they followed. The Malayali barbers now want to resume their original 
name, "Vetakkithatanayar/' Practically alt of them have been returned under this name 
at the present census. 

478. Out of the total population of 3,134,837 Brahmaaic Hindus, 4,065 persons, 

or 13 per 10,000, refused to return their caste. Though the proportion is small the fact *' 

that even such a small number professes to have given up caste is a signihcant and novel 
feature of this census. At none of the pa'evious censuses was found a single Hindu who 
did not consider himself of hersdf to be within the pale of the caste system, but at present 
4,065 persons appear to have walked over the fence and shaken off the caste shackles, 

Na^ayana Guru, the spiritual leader of the I lava communi^, was a powerful exponent of 
the doctrine “One caste—one retigiou—one Cod for man.*' He took into his Asramarn 
men of all castes and admitted into his temples all persons without distinction of caste or 
creed. The Uavas, as a class, having been LnBuenced by his teachings, have greatly 
reformed their religious and social customs, but have remained within the fold of Hinduism 
subject to the limitations of the caste system. The . younger generations have, however, 
begun to show signs of revolt. Some of them, at least, are giving expression to their 
desire to break away from the orthodox Hindu religion and the caste system which is in¬ 
evitably associated with iL Even among the higher castes the tendency to annihilate caste 
distinction is making itself visible at times. At a conference of Nayars held about a year 
ago a proposition was moved to the effect that all persons who speak Malayalam and 
follow Mai ay all customs should be admitted into the Nayar community. But the opposition 
was so overwhelming that the mover was obliged to withdraw his proposition. At a similar 
conference of the Nayars held recently the same resolution was moved and carried by a 
large majority. Just before the present census some of these radical social reformers 
tri^, through the columns of the local newspapers, to persuade the public to refrain from 
returning their caste. The response to their appeal was no doubt meagre, hut the fact that 
such an appeal was made shows that there are persons who are opposed to the caste system, 
and their number is likely to Increase as time goes on. !n spite of these various forces 
which have been operating for the break-up of the citadel of caste, census operators did 
not End more than i 3 persons in every 10,000 Hindus who were prepared to say that they 
had no caste. With the vast majority of them the caste is still a live question, 

479. Caste system would not have given rise to all the present polemics and bitterness 

(d feelings if It had remained, as it was originally intended to be, a mere social arrange- mte tsduiive- 
ment imposing certain restrictions on the selection of one's bride and the choice of persons 
with whom one could eat and drink. It came Into existence as a normal child, but un- 
fortunately it soon developed some abnormal excrescences and became the monstrosity that 
we see to>day. The grading of castes according to ati imaguiary scale of social prece¬ 
dence, stamping one caste as high and another as low, declaring some ca^es as untouchable 
and even as unapproachable and denying them die ordinary ri^ts and privileges of citizens, 
these are the features which have brought the caste system into disrepute. The ^ead of 
education, instead of helping the break-up of the barriers separating one caste from another, 
has only strengthened them in some respects. Sub-castes are no doubt getting fused into 
wider castes, but these latter show no signs yet of fusion. They remam as exclusive as 
ever. Education has aroused the civic consciousness of the peoiJe. The castes which 
have been kept suppressed have begun to assert their rights and press for their due share in 
the administration of the country. They are unwilling to coalesce with other castes for 
fear ol being further suppressed and vviped out of existence. Each caste wants to con¬ 
tinue as a separate unit of the body polihc so that its interests may not suffer from want of 
advocacy. This desire is a natural instinct for self-preservation and self-advancement. 

Elach individual possesses this instinct and the individuals constituting a caste exhibit it in 
a collective form. Individuals could unite into a nation without the intermediate agency 
of the caste, but only when the inequalities created by past acKon Have been removed and 
opportunities for advancement are provided to all alike. The children of a father 
will feel happy and contented if the fadier gives equal opportunities to all to educate them¬ 
selves and setde in life, If, on the other hand, the father confers special favour on one son 
and neglects another, the latter will naturally revolt against the father, tll-feeling will grow 
between the brothers, and a united family will become impossible. This is exactly the con¬ 
dition of the society in India at present. The people are divided into communities on the 
basis of feligion and race, and in each religioo they are a^in divided into castes. Chris- 
lianity recognizes no caste distinctioii, and yet even among| Christianj, especially in some 
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seclions erf them, in this State at any rate, caste rules are being observed. ” 

intermarTbee or inter dining, for example, between Qieramar and Samovar UirisUans. 
To safeguard their political interests these Christians v-ant thetf caste to ^ rcco^ized by 
the authorities. Representatives of the CKrlslian converts from Depressed Oasses have sent 
up petitions requesting me to show their caste m the Census Report. i he CTumerators 
found no difficnlty in recording the caste ol the large majority of Uiristians. When ques¬ 
tioned they readily mentioned the caste or tribe to which they blunged. 1 heir object m 
returning the caste In the census is political rather than social. The backward Christians 
fear that they will be swamped by the a<Jvanced sections of the Chri^ian community m the 
struggle for political privileges and proportionate representation in Government service, if 
they do not stand out as independent units. It is merely this feeling that keeps asunder the 
difierent castes of the Hindu communitv and the same feeling operate among the various 
sections of the Christians as well, especially among the Backward Classes, and preve^ 
them from coalescing with the mt^e advanced sections. Herein lies the root cause of the 
persistence of the carte system. 

480, Imperial Table XVII which deals wi^ the caste, tribe, race and nation^ly 
ittnn ka* rnmoiled Ifom tbc entries in column 8 of the census schedule. The 


Humber of 

muober of the populatioii baa been compiled Irom the entries in celumti ■ 

preMBted la Jn,(ructions to the enumeraters for hlling up this column were: — "For Indians enter caste as 

‘ . . — Brahman, 


table XVIE 


ordinarily understood, but for wide castes enter sul>castes also. i- i i- i 

Kshatriya, VaUya and Sodra-*are usually insufficient by themselves. F^ other subjects of 
the Empire and for foreigners, enter race, as “Anglo-Indian, "^nadian, “Goanese, 
"Turkish,” etc. For Indians such as some Christians who have neither caste nor tribe, enter 
"Indian ’* The tendency for the fusion of sub castes was clearly perceptible in this State and the 
enumerators were, therrfore, specially instructed to note down the general Mste as well as the 
particular sub-taste to which a person belonged if this information couJd ^ got, so that^e 
figures for sub-cartes might be compared with those of previo^ censuses if possible. The 
attempt, I must adi^t, has not been altogether successful. As has been observed in a 
previous paragra^rfi, some castes have already accom^ished the coin|^te fusion of sub-caslei 
and others have made considerable progress in this direction. The en^efators often 
found it difficult to ascertain the exact sulxasle to which a person belonged and the figures 
for the sub-castes given in the table should not, therefore, be taken as absolutely correct. 
In regard to the main castes, however, there is no room to suspect the accuracy of the 
figures except in the case of a lew castes whose number must have been swelled up by 
additions from other allied castes. These will be noticed when those specific castes are 
considered. 

The total number of castes returned by the Hindus is nearly 500, and of these only 
77 have been shovra in the table. Others have been clubbed together and are shown under 
minor castes, the total strength of which, however, is only 3,831. As a rule, only tUse 
castes whose popularion is less than 150 each have been included under this head. The 
numbers returned under some castes were so few that they could' be counted on 
one’s fingers. No useful purpose will be served by loading the table with separate figures 
lor all these unimportant castes. Most of them are foreigners, mainly labourers who have 
come from the Tamil districts to the tea and rubber estates in the High Range for 
temporary ernploymem. The ordinary Travancorean has no interest in them. Even 
their caste names will sound strange lo him. Names like Dak'athathiliulom, Kulhut^uia-^ 
sabbayaT. TholigGiram, etc., which have been found entered in the schedules are quite 
unbown in Travancote. In the case of Primitive Tribes figures are given for all of them 
by religion, however small their number be. 

The castes, tribes and races are given in the table in their 
accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissionw ^ for 
caste or tribe is given first and below it the sub-totals by religion. 

The variations in numbers of important castes since 1901 and the proportion of 
each to the population of the State are shown in Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of this 
chapter. In Subsidiary Table II are pven the numbers of die different Hindu castes and 
tribes who follow makkathayam, marumakkathayam, and mixed or doubtful system of 
inheritance. 

Desoription and 481. A detailed description of ihc characteristics and curtoms of the castes is not 

itatiftict cf attempted here. All that I propose to do is to give a brief account of the traditions relating 
to ffie origin and migration of important castes and thetr marriage customs as far as it 
has been possible to gather them from personal enquiries and past records. 
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482. The Hindus may be broadly divided mto three main classes, namely, 

Brahmans, other Hindus, and Depre^ed Classes, as shown in State Table 11 given at the 
end of Imperial Tables Volume. Their numbers, according to the present census, are 
68,072, 1,279,436 and 1,787,380 respectively. 

483. In the ^evious censuses Brahmans were classified by their mother^tongue. BrAhmaiu 
At this census the Census GHninissioner for India has prescribed a new method of classi¬ 
fication, according to which Brahmans are divided into two primary classes, **Panche 
Dravida'* and “PancHa Gauda," and each of these is again sub-divided into groups and 
sub'^oups. The Brahmans enumerated in Travancore have been brought under this new 
classification; Maharashtra, Andhra, Dravida and Karnitika Brahmans being included in 

Pane ha Drivida class; Gauda Sa^aswath Brahmans under Fancha Gauda class; and 
Aryapatlar, Namputiri, Potti and Tu!u Brahmans who are of doubtful affinity being shown 
next to Paneba Dravida but not of it. The terms "*Pancha Dravida*' and ‘‘Pancha 
Gauda'* are applied to the Brahmans who were found originally to the south and north of 
the Vindhya Range respectively. The diderent groups of Pancha E)ravida Brahmans claim 
their descent from the Rishis of old. These group are further divided into sub-group 
each having a common gotra. The group differ from one another in religious sect, 
language and place of origin. On the basis of religious sect the Pancha Dravida Brahmans 
are mainly divisible into Smeirthas and Vaishnavas. The Smarthas who belong to the 
Advaitha school of [^ilosophy of Sankaracharya are found in all the group. The 
Vaishnavas are divided into two sects, the 5rt Vaishnavas or Iyengars who are the follow- 
efs of Ramanujacharya and the MadKwas who follow the teachings of Madhwichirya. The 
Sri Vaishnavas are again sub-divided into Vadakalai'^ and Thenkalais. Among all the 
group of Brahmans the system of inheniaace is makkathdyam'*- and monogamy is the rule, 
though polygamy is allowed in special circumstances. 

The total Brahman population at pesent is 68,072, forming only 2'2 per cent, of 
the Hindus or 1 '3 pr cent, of the population of the State. At the previous censuses the 
Konkanis were shown separately from the Brahmans. They realty belong to the Cauda 
Sa^aswath caste and have, therefore, been shown under Brahmans at this census, fnclud- 
ing the Konkanis the Brahmans have increased by 1,989, or 3 per cent, during the 
last decade, while the increase in the previous decade {1911-1921 ) was only about 0'3 
per cent. The low rate of increase in the Brahman community in Travancore is mainly 
due to the fact that excepring the Namputiris and small sections of the other classes who 
have prmanently settled in the country, the others arc only birds of pssage migrating 
temporarily from beyond the Chats either for business or for educational purposes. These 
temporary sojourners ordinarily leave their families in their native villages, and even those 
who do bring their families invariably marry their daughters to men of their own kith and 
kin outside the State, Brahmans generally have small families, in fact the smallest among 
the different castes. In some parts of the State, e. g.. in Shenkotta taluk, there is evidence 
of the size of the family among Brahmans being intentionally kept small, either by the 
adoption of artificial methods of birth control or by the pudential restraint exercised bv 
men. This may also be another cause of the low rate of increase in this caste. 

484. Before considering the different group of the Pancha Dravida Brahmans, we Itfaisyaia 
dial! deal with the Malayala Brahmans who include Aryapttars, Namputiris, Pottis and 

Tub Emprans, who are of doubtful affinity and are not included in Pancha Dravida or 
Pancha Gauda division. 

485. The first batch of Aryapttars are believed to have been brought into Kei^ala iryapauw. 
by the Raja of Kodungallur (Cranganore), The only, (^acc in Travancore where this 
community is now found is Karunagaplly taluk. Tlie Aryapttars speak Malayalam and 
resemble the other Malayaja Brahmans in dress and prsonai habits, and interdine with the 
Namputiris. Thou^ the term Aryapttar implies a superior status among the Brahmans, 

in pacdce they arc assigned an inferior psttion owing to their officiating as priests to 
certain non-Brahman communities. The numha* of Aryapttars returned at this census is 
only 95, 

466. Closely allied to the Aryapttars is another small sect of Brahmans found in Pftttatyu. 
Thodupula taluk, known as Pattatyars. There are only lour illoms of the^ people con¬ 
sisting of eleven members, who are not in a flourishing condition now. ft is said that their 
ancestors escapd from Calicut and took shelter in Travanccre at the time of the invasion 

* W p*JtnAnrhy li the unduT whicb di^oent is r«dbodi<<l in llifl linn mitJ 

ofoperlT IB inhciltL'd by kij miei*, nr Sk Ifrt Styntem EiEidEir wbleU in mJconed la 
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of Malabar by Ttppu. Tbey were awarded a small pension by the Vadakiimkur Raja, 
They resemble the Namputiris in every respect except that their women who are married 
to the Brahmans of Mysore or of the ^st Coast do not go and live in their husbands* 
bouses. Nor are their children entitled to any patrimony. There'is no age restriction for 
martbgCi but widow marriage is not allowed. 

487. According to ‘‘Kefaiamdhatmyam the Namputiris are the most ancient setdo's 
and the true Kerala Brahmans, who came with Paras'urama from somewhere near Delhi. 
Tradition says that the hrst comers, being frightened by the aboriginal Naga tribe. Bed 
from the country and that Parasurama brought another batch from Andhra D^sa and 
introduced certain changes in their dress and manners so that they might not be re-admitted 
into their original fold if diey returned to their native land. 

The Namputiris nieak Malayatajn. though certain inscriptions found in Travan- 
core contain expressions like * Sommu ’ (property ), ‘ !Uom * (house), etc., which make it 
probable that they might have spoken Telugu originally• In their habits and manners the 
Namputiris differ connderably from the East Coast Brahmans. In the dress and the 
ornaments tbey wear and in b«ng strictly gdsha the Nampuliri women are in striking contrast 
with those of Pancba Dravida Brahmans. Being the original Malabar Brahmans, 
Namptitiris enjoy high privileges in the State religious functions. 

Generally, the eldest son of a Namplitiri alone marries in the caste, and only 
under exceptional circumstances does a second or othm' younger son maiT)' a caste wile. 
The other members contract marital relations with the Kshatriya, Ampalavasi or Nayar 
women. A Namputiri, if he has no issue by one wife, may have a second and even a 
third wife but cannot h^tve a fourth, and if the circumstances are such as to necessitate a 
fourth marriage he must get his younger broffier to marry. Ante-puberty marriage is 
not compulsory and a woman can remain unmarried without any social stigma attaching 
to her. 

The Namputiris are makkathayis, the aitempl of Parasurama to Introduce the 
matriarchal system among them having failed except in the case of a small section known 
as Payyanniir Brahmans. Impartibility of property is the very essence of thmr system of 
inheritance. The Namp&tirjs number only 6,461 at this census which is less than the 
number returned at the last census by 640 ; but it must be remembered that die increase 
in their number in 1921 was as much as 62'6 per cent. In view of their peculiar marriage 
custom such a large increase is quite improbable and the ffgure lor 1921 cannot, therefore, 
be accepted as correct. 

486. Potti includes all Malayaja Brahmans other than the Namputiris. There are 
three classes of Pottis according to the period of their settlement in the country, namely. 
(1) Sthanathil Pottis or Pattillathu Pottis who, like the Namptitiris, are the descend^ts of the 
earliest Brahman settlers, (2) Thiruvetia Des'ts who are later immigrants, and (3) (he 
recent immigrants from Uppanangadi and Kasergode taluks in South Kanara, who 
are only Tulu Brahmans, but are also called Pottis or Emprans. The first two groups have 
adopted 6ie customs and manners of Namputti"is and have now been practically merged 
into that community. The number of Pottis returned at this census i$ 5,450 while their 
numbers in 1921 and 1911 were 5,322 and 5,220 respectively. The increase in different 
decades Is not very appreciable. This is so, probably because the younger generation 
of the early settlers, actuated by socml reform motives to abolish the distinction b^cen 
these two sub-divislons, may have returned themselves as Namputiris and not as Puttis 
and also because the recent inunigrants do not generally migrate with their families and 
settle in the country permanently. 

489. The Tulu Brahmans come in batches from South Kanara, slay here for some 
time and then go back Tbey generally officiate as priests in temples, ilicy resemble 
the East Coast Brahmans in their customs, habits and system of inbaritance. Their present 
population In Travancore ia 2,643 as compared widi 2,557 at the last census. 

490. The different groups of the Pancba Dravida Brahmans are immigrants horn 
other parts of India who came to Travancore in different po-jods and under different 
circumstances. Various inscriptions show that from time immemorial the South Indian 
kings brought large bodies of Brahmans froin the Gangelic plains and settled them on the 
banks of the Kav«ri and the Thampravarni, making large gifts of lands to them. The 
Cbe^a kings were unsurpassed in their reputation for charities which attracted Brahmans 
from the north and cast even during very early ages. The rulers of Venad were as 
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zealous as ihe other kings in encouraging the settlement ot BraKinan^ as is evidenced hf 
the numerous inscriptions, copper plates and Dfiva S^anams found in South Travancore, 

The impartible nature of Nayar tarwad was a handicap to all indigenous acrivities in 
commerce, and the want of local enterprise was another factor which facilitated the 
iramigralion of Brahmans from the nei^bouring districts of Palghat, Coimbatore, Madura 
and Tinncvelly to Travamcore in pursuit of trade, banking and other allied business. 

491. In social matters and religious ceremonles^the Andhras do not diffa" materially " 

from the Tamil Brahmans, They colonized different parts of South India and Travancore BrAhmaD. 
during die reign of the Vijayanagar kings who gave them land and settled (hem in the Chola 

and Pandiyan Idngdoms. They were attracted to Travancore by the charity of its rulers 
and the faeiJUics that existed lor trade in the conniry. Their number at this census is 
819 only, 

492. The Dravidas are the largest section of the Pancha Drivida Brahmans found 

in Travancore. They are divided into Smaidias and Vaishnavas, the former being the B»hnuji. 
followers of ^nWacharya and the latter of Ramanujacharya. They are also classiffed 
according to the Vedas they follow. There are the Rig Vedis, the Yejuf Vfldis, and the 
Sima Vedis who differ from one another only in the forms of the rituals they observe. 

Again, territorially they are divided into several groups, such as, Vatiamds, Braha- 
cha^anam. Ashlcsahastatn, Sankilhu Vdddimas, etc, ^ch group is endogamous but 
the members of the different groups are considered to be of the same social ^his and freely 
interdine. The Mukkaniers, Chg|iers and Thalavabrs who, unlike the otlwr Tamil 
Brahmans, keep a tuft of hair on the front of the head, also belong to die E)ravida group. 

The total pop^ation of Drivida Brahmans m Travancore now stands at 39,985 persons. 

The increase from the previous census is three per cent., which is the same as the increase 
recorded lor the whole Brahman populaHon. 

493. The followers of Madbvyacharya, who form the Karnitika Brahman populadon Ksrtatika. 
of Travancore. are. like the Maharashtra Brahmans, the descendants and rdadons of persons B™**®*"- 
who held high positions of trust in the Stale service during the last century. Only 507 
persons of this group have been returned at this census, 

494. The Maharashtra Brahmans of Bombay, Mysore and Tanjore were appointed 

to Wgh posts in tbe Slate service at different periods in her history and the present small ' 
colony of 729 persons of this group of Brahmans found in the country consists practically of 
the descendants of those officials, 

495. The oiilv sub-division of Pancha Gauda Brahmans found in Travancore is the Piashii Gaada 
Safaswath or Konbnastha Brahmans. Their original home was Trihotrapuram of 

Tirhut in Bihar. TTiey are supposed to have been brought to Ka^afa by Paraaurama and 
se^ed in Gomanchala (Goa), Panchatrusa and Kus'a^ali. It seems more probable 
that the original immigrants horn Tirhut left their northern home after the rise of Buddhisin. 

While they were enjoying lucrative trade in Goa the Portuguese commenced their religious 
persecutions which compelled these people to go further south and settle in Kanata and 
^licut But on account of the cold reception extended to them by the Zamorin Aey 
proceeded to Cochin and Travancore where they flouridi even to-day. In marriage 
customs they are like the Tamil Braheoans. Pre-puberty marriage is compulsory widow 
remarriage and divorce are not permitted and the system of inheritance is malJtalhayam. 

Thev have their own temples which are very richly endowed. One peculiar custom 
amonir them h that their women cannot enter the temples. The Gauda Saraswath 
Brahmans (including those returned as Konbnis at die previous census) have increased from 
7,252 in 1921 to 9,163 in 1931, /. e., by 26-4 per cent. 

496. Under other Hindus are Included all the non-Brahman castes other than the omar Hiadni, 
Depressed Classes. Their number at this census is 1,279,436 constituting 40'8 per cent. 

of the Hindus or 25’1 per cent, of the total population. The more important of these 
cast« are d^t with below, 

497. The term “ Ampalavisi" is a generic name applied to a number of sub-castes AmptLis.vAti. 
whose hereditary occupation is service in temples. Some of them wear the sacred thread 

and others do not, A few sections of them speak Tamil, follow Tamijian habits and 
customs and are makbthayis, while the majority of them are Maiayajis and are 
mafumakkathayis- The chief sgh-castes are Adikal, Chakkyar, fCufukkal, Nampiyar, Pisha^oti. 

Pushpabn and Viriyar. Adikah supposed to have been Brahmans originally, were 
degra^ to Ampalvasi f or having officiated as priests in temples dedicated to Bhadrakili. 
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They wear the sacred thread aiid are makkathayis. Chdi^kyofs are believed to be the 
de3ceiidaiit$ of a K$hatriya father by a Brahman woman. They wear the sacred thread 
and are marumakkathay'is. Kurakkai consists of two sections, one spealung Malaya lam 
ajid the other Tamil. Both the sections, it is said, were originally of the Tamilian stock 
imported from the East Coast for temple service. The members of the Tamil section wear 
the sacred thread and are makkalhayjs. The Malaya jam-speaking section has adopted 
the Malayali habits and dress and foUovirs maromakkathayam. The Tamil ICat'ukkals are 
found in South Travancore and officiate as the priests of Vejlalars. Nampiyar also con¬ 
sists of Malayalam and Tamil-speaking sections. The tormer do net wear the sacred thread 
and are marumakkathayis. The Tamil secKon is known as Nampiyans^ They are found 
in South Travancore and officiate a$ priests in Saivitc temples. They are like the Tamil 
Brahmans in their marriage customs, but they are considered to have been degraded from 
the Brahman caste for having partaken ol the otferings to 5iva. They are also known as 
AdiSaiecs because they are believed to have settled in the Tamil land tong before the 
advent of the other Brahmans, Pisfia^oti is a small VaishtiAvite community not wearing 
the sacred thread. They generally follow marumakkathayam, but also makkathayam at 
times by special contract, Pushpqkan is found in Central Travancore and follows 
marumakkathayam. Var'iyars are Saivites and do not wear the sacred thread. They are 
marumakkathayis. Among them there is the peculiar custom of ‘ k^diaaippu ' by which 
the husband can absorb tjhe wife and children into his own tarwad. They will then 
inherit one-half of the properties of the husband's tarwad, the other half going to his sisters 
and their children. Thus a makkathayam family is created in a mai‘utnal£kathayam tarwad. 
The term " Variyar ' or " \ ^ijar " has been interpreted to be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word “ Pi^swaja " meaning the native of a neighbouring country which 1$ believed to be 
modern Persia. It i? said that Faras'urama, in bis campaigns against the Kshatriyas. 
sought the help of the warlike Persians, and that they came to Kcraja and settled in the four 
kalakanii as the armed protectors of the Nampfitins, With the advent of the Che/aman 
Perumals who brought with them well-disciplined forces, the help of the Parswajas was no 
longer required and the latter had, therdore, taken to temple service. Another version is 
that the Variyar came to fCeraja from the TamiJ country like the Kurukkal. Several 
Tamil inscriptions of the old Chola Empire show that the Vafiyars were engaged in the 
supervision and auditing ol temple revenues. 

Besides the a hove mentioned sub-castes of Ampalavasi there are also some others who 
are found in Travancore in small numbers, .Altogether there are only 8,155 Ampatavasis 
according to the present census. At the last census thetr number was recorded as 9,409, 
but the correctness of this figure is douhtfuj, because 807 persons of this caste have been 
shown to be in Devifculam taluk, a locality where there Is not the illghtest possibility of 
finding such a large nun^er of them. 


498. The^ ^me ‘ Chetti ’ is used to iadicate a distinct caste, though it is adopted by 
certain communities, such as weavers and Vanigavaisjrans (Vauiyans), as a title. The 
word means a trader and is one ol those titular or occupatioual terms loosely employed as 
caste names. There are many sub-divisions of ChettU _in Travancore, four of which, 
namely, Kottar Qicttir, Parakka Chettis, Eifir Cheftis and Attingal Chettis, are referr^ to 
in the Travancore Census Report of 19 J1. Some ol the other sub-divisions are Puthukkada 
Chettis, Spaniel Chettis, Per Or kada Chettis including ^i Pantafa Chetti?, and Telunka 
Chettis. The sub-divisions usually take their names after the localities where they reside. 
They differ from one another in their tradition and origin so that one suh-division docs not 
generally contract social alliances with another. The Chettis of Kottar, who are a well* 
to-do class, claim the ancient city of Kav^ripumpattanam, the Chola capital, as their original 
home, and those found in Sherthala are said to have migrated from Konkhan. Cbeths are 
generally Tamilian in their manners and customs as well as in the dress and ornaments 
worn by their women, except in Quilon where they resemble the Malayajls, Among the 
Sri Pantafa Chettis some are like Tamlltans and others like Malayalis. As a rule* the 
Qiettis are makkathayis thougji some of the Pantafa Chettis follow marumakkathivam 
Marriage 15 compulsory lor women, but it can lake place either before or after pub^v' 
Remarriage of widows is not allowed in Kalkulam, Trivandrum and Shenkotta taluks 
whi e it 15 common in Quilon. Chatiganachery and Sherthala. Trade and agriedture are 
the hereditary occupations of Chettis in all the taluks except in Sherthala where they have 
l^en the domestic sf^vants of the Konltana Brahmans. The Iraniel ChetHs are a wealthy 
dass of traders and a^iculturirts. The Parakka Chettis are hawkers who (ravel ol 
ool from place to place m rural parts carrying bag? of rice and other provisions and sell 
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The number of Chettis returned at this census is 17.422 as against 17,436 at the 
last census- At was observed in the last Census Report, some of the Chettis. particularly 
Ac Sri Pantara Chettis who follow MalayaJi customs, mu;ht have returned themselves as 
Nayars and thus caused a slight fait, instead of the usual increase, in their numbers. 

499. In Tamilliteratiire the llavaniyan caste is referr^Jto as * Senal hodayar,’ 
meaning those who held the umbrellas when the army was moving. Anothe^endering ^ Vetlirtart, 
the name 15 ‘ Senaiktutaiyau ' which literally means the owner of an army. This caste is 
now found in Thovala, Agasthiswaram and Shentoiia taluks. In Shenkolta they are called 
S^nakula Veltalarv Tliey are Tamiliati m their language^ dfesa, mannefs and customs and 
follow makta^ayam law. Their number has increased from 4,669 in 1921 to 6.411 


in 1931. 

500. According to TAe/dthi Mfriai/am and Tfe rrounneore 5fa/e Manaal, 

llayath&s were once feahmans of undoubted purity but became degraded on account of 
the priestly service they rendered to the Nayars, are now aptetiiig 1« bei^ 

classed with Namputiris under Malayala Brahmans. It is argued that in regulating t^ 
functions of the members of a household of llayathu, the sastras ordain that the eldest should 
attend to the duties of a grohaslha, while the juniors may function as priests to^n- 
Brahmans. and that it is thus that priesthood came to be associated with this caste. They 
now form a distinct caste, though in the matter of food, clothing, religious and socW cctc- 
monies there is hardly any difference between them and the Nampulii'is. In Co^in they 
are treated as a suh-dlvislon of the Maiayala Brahmans. Generally, the eldest male 
member of a family alone used to many in the caste, the other male members formi^ 
marital relations with NSyar women. But after the passing of the Nayar Regulation the 
junior members have also begun to marry in their ovra caste. The women are m^ed 
either before or after puberty. Neither widow marriage nor divorce is permitted, 1 heir 
system of inheritance is makkathayam. Their number has decreased from 3.981 in the last 
census to 2,303 now. This decrease is apparently caused by some of them being 
returned as Malayaja Brahmans and thus included under Namputiris, 

501. Kamma|as consist of two main classes—Pandy Kammalas and Maiayala tUmiuAUn 
Kammal^ ^cb <rf them is further divided bio 6ve occupatbnal castes, namely, 

Kannan or Miisari (brazier), Kallbacchan or Kollasari (stone worker). Kollan (iron 
worker), Thacchan or Asa^i (carpenter) end Thattan (goldsmith). The diflerenl 
sections of Pandy Kammalas wear the sacr^ thread and interdine and mtermarry with 

one another, but those Maiayala Kammalas do not. The Pandy Kammalas own 
Brahmanicai g6lras and resemble Brahmans in their marriage rites. They have been agitating 
for being cdled Brahmans under the name of' Viswa Brahman ‘ or ’ Viswaliarma.’ The 
latter name is now being adopted by both the Pandy and Maiayala Kammalas. They are 
all makkathayis. Among the Maiayala Kannnabs there arc also a few minor sub^castes besides 
those mentioned above, such as Vilkurups and Villasans. ViJkurups who used to make 
bows and arrows are the recognized priests of the Karnmajas. In Mavelikara taluk they also 
function as barbers to the Kammaia community. Their system of inheritance is makka¬ 
thayam. VilUsans are sawyers by profession and are largely found in Nedumangad taluk. 

They speak Molayalam and are ijiarumakkathayis, 

Mr, M. Srbivasa Iyengar saya, “The Kammalas of Malabar and the Tamil 
districts must have descended from the same slock of Naga-E^avidian artizans mentioned 
in early Tamil literature and inscriptions."* There is a tradition to the effect that one of 
the Pefumals who ruled over Kfit'ala pressed a Kamroalan to marry a woman of the 
washerman caste, which he refused to do. The Kammalas then went away In disgust to 
Ceylon and relused to return in spite of repeated entreaties; but at last some Kammalas 
were sent back to Kctala by the king of Ceylon. 

The present population of Hbdu Kammajas is 208,441 which shows an increase 
of 27'3 per cent, during the past decade. Besides these, 627 Christian Kammalas have 
also been returned in this census. 

502. Tradition traces the origin of Krishnanvaka caste to Ampadi, a place near Krlihnattvak*. 
Mutra, vrhence they are said to have migrated to Conjivaram and from there to Travancore, 

There is reason to believe that these people once belonged to the Yadava tribe, one of 
whose chiefs named Ay AndUan, the Aeoi of Ptolemy, is said to have ruled over a large 
portion of Travancore before the commencement of the Christian Era. The Krishnan- 
t^kakkar did not bring a suffidenl number of women with them when they migrated to this 
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KifamtriyAi 


MudlUDi. 


State and^ some of their merii therefore, married local v/omen aadi thou^ originally 
maktattiajTis, adopted marumakkatBipm^ The rest married m their own community and 
follow^ makkathay^. Bcath these sections still existp the marumakkathayis having 
adopted Malayali habits and customs. Among the makkathayam section post-puberty 
marriage ts allowed^ but marriage is compulsory. The dowry system prevails as among 

permitted. When a man dies his younger brother lakes 
his deceased brother s widow as his wife. No regular marriage ceremony is gone througbp 
but they live as husbaad and wife. Eveo if the younger hrolhia' has already got a wife 
he accepts his brother's widow also as another wile. This gcnerajly happens, especially 
tt the wjidow is joimg. The mariimaltkathayain section is in the minority. The 
two sections do not inlermarry nor do their women interdine. The marumakkathavain 
section follows the Nayar RegulaKon in partitioning Uicir tarwad properties. There j's a 
move on the p<u^ of the younger generation of the two sections to Idng about a fusion 

between them. Their number has increased fr<mi 9,684 to 12,032 since 1921. f e by 
24'2 per cent, ' ' ^ 


n. I ^ Travancore £e divisible into (wo mam sections 

Malayala Kshatriyas and other Kshatriyas. The Malayala fCshatriyas comprise several 
groups. The sub'-diyisiun is based on occupational and geographical distribution. The 
^id groups are Rajas, Koil Thampufans, Thampans and Thirumulpads. Among the 
RSjas there are certain ^oups whose original home was in fColathunad in North Malabar 
while th^e are others, like the Pantajam and Punj^ Rajas, who trace their descent from' 
the Madura i^gs* There is one group near Kasergode who is even now Tulu in dress 
and habits. The KoJ Thampufans arc the descendants of the Kshatriya families who 
migrated from North Malabar in olden days. These Kshatriyas used to be known as 
Kooil adhikaris ot nmsters of temples. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
there IS a semi-sanyasi group of non-Brahmans in some parts of the Tamil country known 
as Tamhiffins or masters of mutts. Their social status is more akin to that of AmDalavAt;, 
than that of the K^triyas ol Malabar. The Rajas. Koil Thampuram and Thamtens are 
considered to be higher tn status than Thifumulpads who arc allowed to perform sor' 
religious functions for other Kshatriyas, The name, ‘Thifumulpy* means one in the 
front rank (of an array), Samanthas are considered to be another class of Kshatriv^t* 
havmg a lower status than even the Thitumulpads. They wear no sacred thread. ^ 

Among the younger generation of Malayala Kshatriyas there is a mov-- to 
about fusion of their sub-castes. The census figures show that they are succeedincr 
in tW attempt, A very large number of them have simply returned themselves as 
.Malayala Kshabrips without meatioaiDg tbe suo-division to ivhicb they belonir Ai 
recent conference of Malayala Kshatriyas held in North Malabar, the Kerala 
Maha Sabha which ms working for the advancement of Samanthas was converted imo 
Kerala Kshatriya Samajam for the purpose of uniting the different sub-castes and workinT 
for the common g(^ of the whole community. The Maiayaja Kshatriyas are al! 
rnarumakkathayis. Thetr social customs and manners are like those of die Nayars 
that they have most of the mantra samskofas^ They have, however^ no V^dic 
no yoga, nor olh^ rites prescribed for Kshatriyas in Vedas. Non-MaLvaU 
found in Travancore are chiefly the Raj™ts and Rajus. The former arVsaid to^h^ve 
come from Raj^an^ They speak Hindustani and bear surnames like Rao, Sinuh 
RajaandLal. The FUjti, are a Teiugu speakmg class whose ancestral 

home IS said to he Cudappah and Bellary disiricls- Both the Rajputs and Raia* Zl 
maldbthayts. 


Ei3 are 


ThepreMnI populali^ ol al! the Kshattiyaa togrthar i, 3,673, of wham 2936 
are MaJay4a Kshatnyaa Uey ha« mcreaMd bjr nearly 77 percent, during ihf' la,, 

decade. The census of J921 recorded a decrease la ^ r s fra Jasi 


partly for the present Jarge^ .ncr^^^, Tf,, addition S 
cemus^here were 733 Samanthas, hut their strength decreased to 


census 

in 1911 which accounts 
Samanthas to Kshatriyas must have also swelled the latter 


and to 97 at the presenL 


1911 

census 


504. Kudumis 'are Konfcara Su^as who are supposed to Kav*. • i 

the Saraswath or Konkanastha Brahmans from the banks of the SAra«, 
servants. They perform accessory duties in the tempies of SaraswaiK Brahn^iJ* 

'»>' they bv7'takra"' 

trade and field labour. Their girls must be married, whether before ^ ^ 


or 


ive 

after 


to 
puberty. 
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and widow remarriage is prohibiled. inheritance is in the male tine. The increase in 
their popuiation during the past decade has heen normal. The present number is 9,610. 

505, it IS said that before the ^\ryan migration to India the E^ravidians lived in 
Thamutu in the Cangetic plain and that when driven by the Aryans dicy came south and 
settled at a place called Thonta, Agriculture was their main occupation. They were 
Icnown as Ve||a|ar. K^alar, Karkadal and Karkattar. By agriculture, commerce a nd 
archery in which they w’cre adepts some ol them amassed immense wealth and were, 
thereforcF called Muthalars which in course of time became Muthaliyar, There are 
two sections of the community—^ivites and V'aishnavites. Muthaly or Muthaliyir 
is also a title added to the names of Ve[Ia|as, Kaikolars, etc. The number of Mvthaliyirs 
in Travancore is only 972 at present. 

506, Muthathiis form a small community resembling the Namputiris in their 

customs, ceremonies and system of inheritance. The Namputids ofliclate as their priests. 
Their hereditary occcupatioit is ‘Sr/ Kaii Pmoiithu i. e.^ duties inside the shrine of the 
temple, such as carrying the image of the deity lor Srtbali, lighting bmps, cleaning the 
wtals and keeping watch over the keys of die temple, jeweDery and other valuables. 
They are considered to he identical with the Siva Dwtjas or Siva Brahmans of the 
East Coast. This is supported by a finding of the Travancore Sadar Court over half a 
century ago which says, *dt is well known that the Muthathu perbrms these duties in the 
temple. This would seem to identify the Muthathu with the Siva Dwijas of the East 
Coast, who are said to have been sent for by Sri Paiatiui^aina for Vycome.' TAe 
TfOL'ancore Law fouTrtat, Vol. XfV. p. 549,^ also refers to certain letters of the 
f^aidfi^ans (authorities on religious matters concerning the Namputiris) and '/Vi/us* (orders 
issued by the Maha Rajas) which go to show that the Mcthathus migrated to Travancore 
from the Coast and probably belonged to the class of Siva Brahmans, Tlic 

prominent members of the community contend that, as in Cochin, the Msthathiis in Travan¬ 
core should be included as a sub-division of the Malayaja Brahmans in the Census 
Report. The precedent of the previous censuses of treating them as a separate caste has, 
however, been adhered to now also. By custom only the eldest among the male 
members of a family is allowed to marry in the caste, while the younger members marry 
women of other castes. This practice is now condemned by the enli^tened section of 
the community and attempts arc being made to restrict marriage within the caste. They 
form only a very small community numbering 646. 

507. The Nayar belongs to the Dravidian race but contains a large admixture of 
iVyan blood, The Namputiris who are supposed to be the descendants of the early 
Aryans who settled in Kera]a have, from time immemorial, been marrying the Nayar 
women and it is no wonder that die Nayars are now a mixed race of Aryans and Dravi- 
dians. Before the advent of the Aryans to South India, the Dravidiatis. as we have seen 
in an earlier paragraph, were divided into hve groups, and each of them occupied a separate 
region and developed a culture and mode of life suited to their environments. TTie group 
which occulted the Kurinji or the hill country on the West Coast were probably the fore¬ 
fathers of the present Nayar community. While living in the jungles they lived by hunting. 
Later on they migrated to the low country between the sea and the mountains and took to 
cultivation- The land there was very fertile and the climatic conditions were eminently 
favourable to agriculture. Cultivation in these circumstances was an easy task and it 
naturally became the occupation of women who remained at home. The men, on the other 
hand, had to guard their rich country against the intrusion of foreigners. Circumstances, 
therefore, compelled them to exercise and develop the martial qualities which they inherited 
from their ancestors. It was thus that the Nayars became a fighting class to whose bravery 
and sidll In warfare many foreign travdlers and chroniclers have boTne testimony. 

508. The word " Nayar,” according to some scholars, is derived from “ Nayakan,” 

which means “ a chief.” This is suppnsed to signify the martial habit of the community. 
Ano^er theory connects the origin of the Nayar with Naga (serpent) worship which is 
suggestive of the nature of the country in which iKe community lives. Serpent worship 
was quite common among the ancient Dravidians and is still prevalent in some parts, 
especially in South India. " The Nap Cult, f, c., the exclusive worship of the serpent,” 
says Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. * originally arose probably in the hilly tracts which man 
inhabited early in the course ol his evolution — — -* .. After the culls of Siva and 

Vishnu arose, several people remained primarily Naga>worshippers without joining these 
other cults and were, therefore, distinguished from the rest of the population by being 
specially called Nagas."* From ' Nsgar ' the word ' N^yar* is supposed to have been 
derived. 
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509. Ludovjc de Varihcma of Bologna who travelled in India In 1502 A- D, has 
recorded : — " The fifit class of pagans in Cdicut are calJed Brahmans. The second are Naeri 
(Nayars), who are the same as the gentle folb among us, and they are obliged toi bear 
sword and shield or bows or lances." Duarte Barbosa in 1 516 A. D. wrote " In these 
kingdoms o( Malabar there is another sect of people called Nairs who are the gentry and 
have no other duty than to carry on war, and they continually carry theif arms with them, 
which are swords, bows, arrows, bucklers, and lances,”* Ralph Fitch, the '* Pioneer 
Englishman '* who had journeyed to India in 1583 A, D, described the Nayars as having 
tl^ir heads loel of ha ire, and bound up with a string, and good archers with a long bow 
and a long arrow, which is their best weapon,” Stein Van Gollenesae, Governor of 
Dutch Malabar, in his " Memorandum on the Administration of the Malabar Coast, 
1743 A. D," says;—“The fortress of the Hon'ble Com^ny, likewise called Coilan 
(Quilon) lies within the lines of Signatly (Chingamanad) which are so manfully defended 
^ the brave Nairs under the gallant old Rajadofe Achuda Barter (Achulha Warrier}," 
The Nayars in those days were not only great warriors but were the most iuRuential 
community in Malabar who wielded great powers in temporal and spiritual afairs. Says 
Mr. Logan in his *' Malabar Manual,” I would specially call attention to the central 
point of interest as 1 look at it, in any descri[Hive and historical account of the MalayaU 
race—the position, namely, which was occupied for centuries on centuries by the Nair caste 
in the civil and military organisation of the province.” Ma Hu an, a Chinese Muhammadan 
traveller in the beginning of the Jifteenth century observed :—Tlie Nayars rank with the 
king.” Tlie position of the Nayars in spiritual matters is evidenced by the prominent part 
they played in the establishment and management of temples. Here i$ an example of it. 
At Suebindram there is a temple called Dwafaka Emperumal Koil. On its stone wall 
there is an inscription in Tamil dated 400 M. E. (1225 A. D.), The following is a translo^ 
tion of the first sentence in this inscription. *' On the 22nd day of the month of Makaram 
in the Kollam year 400, which was Wednesday with Uthirattathi Nakshatra, the Sabha 
and the Mahalckars together with Pallikkal Nayar who is holding the office of Srikoryakaran, 
assembled in a meeting convened in the eastern portico of the temple of the God of Suchin- 
dram, re^esented that the lower body of a perpetual lamp endowed by Rangen Ganapathi 
long ago to the temple of Dwarakai Emperumanar, had disappeared from the Devaswatn 
store and that Ranamatha Thiruvaranka Adikal should be made to pay its value amounting 
to 10 achocs'* (^Aeftoo is an old gold coin.) 

^^^510. The Nayars like the other Dravidians observed no caste system till they came 
under the influenice of the Aryans. At the lime of the Aryan migration to Kerala the 
Nayars were following different occupations, The bulk of them formed the fighting and 
protecting class, some of whom became feudal chiefs or Naduesiia and others constituted 
their militia. Some sections of the peopJe were engaged in other occupations, catering to 
the needs and convenience of the whole community. The few Aryans who came to Kerala 
wa'e generally spiritual instructors and under their influence the occupational groups that 
were in existence at the time were turned into distinct castes on the model of the 
Arpn system, ft roust be remembered that long before the Aryans migrated southwards 
they had travelled far beyond the traditional Ch<ithtifvarf)a system and developed a multipli¬ 
city of castes- The native population of Kefala copied from the Aryans not the imaginary 
Chatburoarna, but the expanded form of multiple castes, each having a definite occupation. 
In this manner the occupational castes like the weavers, barbers; and washermen, came into 
existence in Travancore, while the military secKon of the people constituted a separate 
caste. Though caste was thus introduced in Kerala, caste rules were not made rigid for a 
long time after, not tilt Buddhism was stamped out and Hinduism was revived and 
re-established by Sri Sankafacharya. The Naj'ars who were once a single comraunily were 
thus divided into a number of castes subject to various restrictions on marriage, food, 
worship in temples, and other social and religious customs which are associated with the 
rigid caste system. 

511, In previous Census Reports of Travancore the Nayars were classed as Siklras 
The Census Report of i90]^ " The Nayars f^m the bulk of the Sudra population of 
Iv^abar. ^e author oi The T raoancore Stale Manual goes further and declares '* The 
Nayars are the Sikiras par cjTcef/crice of Malabar.” The caste now known as ‘ Nfiyar ' 
stands qmte apart from the occ^tional castes of weavers, barbers and washermen Uo 
origmaliy formed part of the Nayar commumly. Its occupation was formerly militafv dulv 
and now mosUy agriculture, especially supervision and management There is no evidence 
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whatever that till about the hcfliimmg of the eighteentb century the oaroe Sodra was ever 
applied to the Nayar. In all the boob written by fcareign travellers and in inBcriptions and 
other records malntamed in the country till then, the word ' Sfldra * wm not used at all 
with reference to the Nayar. The evidence furnished by ancient Smrithis and the existing 
social customs also point to the fact that the Nayars are not Suias, whatever else they 
mi^t be. Sinrithis permit only marriages in which the wife is one grade below the 
husband.* Tberc are texts in Mann forbidding the marriage of a Brahman and a Sodra 
woman. In Kerala the NampGtiri Brahmans marry Nayar women. Under certam circum¬ 
stances they also blerdine with the Nayars. The Kavalappira MBppiJ Nayar, and 
Thachuda^ Kaima], a bom Nayar, who is installed as an iinportant funebonary in the 
temple at Irinjalakuda, enjoy the privilege of dining with the NampOtiris in the same foonc 
During the period of ptJlution caused by child-birtb NampOlifi women can cat the food 
served by Nayar women. In the face ^ such evidence it seems to be a travesty of facts 
to include N&yars in the traditional Sudra caste. They form a community by themselves 
sub-divided into a number of castes on tbe model of the Aryan system but not included 


in it. 


512. The Nayars dll recently were pure marumaUtathayis. Alter the enactment 
of the Nayar Regulation in 1925 the tarwad. (Marumatlathayam family) is fast bte^ng 
up and the community > rapidly passing through the transitional stage to ultimate 

maJckatK^]raiD« 

fn 1901 census 116 sub-caStes were returned under Nayar. In the next two 
censuses most of these disappeared, and only two sub-casles, namely. Chakk^a and Marin, 
were treated as separate castes. But even in reg^d to th^ 

were not obtained. The heavy drop m the numbers of Cbakkala and Maran from 1 8,074 
and 29 318 in 1911 to 9,696 and 11,581 in 1921 must have been due to a 1^^ “ui^r 

of these* sub-castes having returned themselves as Nay^s in the census of 1921. Ibw 

tendenev was visible in I93l also, but more reliable figures were obtamed, because the 
enumerators were specially instructed to enter within brackets dw sub-caste of the persons 
«,..FT.f,r;ited if ihcv were personally acquainted with them. Thus separate figures have 
been oblS^d for^thc sub-castes of Oialstala and Ma^an, but their correctness cannot ^ 
vouched for. They are gjven below the totals lor the whole Nayar caste in Imperial 

Table XVll. 

The Nayars including Chakkala and M^an have increased from 711,772 in 1921 
to 868 4H in 1931 or by 22 per cent. The increase in the total population of the 
State i; the decade U 27-2 per cent. The mcr^se among Njyar^f* 
than the sEcneral increase in populabon. During the decade 1901-1911 the generd 
Lncrease wS 16'2 per cent., but the Nayars increased by 14 per cent only and in the 
next de ca de the corresponding proportions were i6*8 per cent. and^llV per cenL 

respectively. 

513 ReddU who are a Tclugu-apealdng community are found in some parts 
Travaticore and are engaged in trade. They must have come to this country from the 

-decent districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, especially the latter in which tiberc are severJ 
Slaaes containing wealthy cultivators belonging to Ais co^unity. piey mostly 
VaiSiijavites and follow makiathayam law. Their number in Travancore u only 936. 

514 The Saliyans are found in Agasthiswaram. Kalkulam. Neyyattinkata.Sherthala 

and Vaitom talub. In the latter two ^nts tl^y are hnoMm as Pattaryas. mo tiving 
in the southern lalub speak Tamil wbib the Pattiryas speak Malayala^ 

of the south trace their original home to Gujerat from where they im^at^ to &ulh India 
durintt the time of the Muslim invasions, and after settling m Tnnjorc. Madura ^d 
Tinnevelly districts successively, came to South Travancore. The Patlaryas. on other 
hand trace their ancestral home to the Gangetic plain from where they migrated to Lonji- 
varaiii and afterwards to Kumhakonam. They were brought to Kerala by one ol toe 
PernmMs and settled at Thifovanchikutam in Cochin, from wb«^e they gradually mo^d 
southward and established themselves in Vaikom and Sherthala talub m Trav^core. The 
Salivas and Pattaryas do not intermarry. The Sdiya women may be married tetore or 
Ster puberty, but among the Pattafyas of the north early 

^.Isorv and widow remarriage is not generally allowed. Most of the Sahyas follow their 
hrfpditarv occupation of weaving, but the PattaTyas have now takesi to agriculture and 
rlt. 5livas are generally makkathayis. though among PattaTyas maTumakb- 

STayam is followed, ifc present population of S^iya c aste, including Pattaryas. is 
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12,386. The number recorded at tKe last coisua was 8,416. The increase during tbe 
decade, oiz,, 47'2 per coit. is rather highi but it may be due to some members of other 
weaver castes, lower in status, having been returned as Saliyas, 

515. Pattuni^ is a class of weavers who wear the sacred thread and daim to be 
Brahmaiis, Their original home was near Gujerat from where they Bed to l!)evagirj when 
SuJtan Muhammad of Ghazni invaded it. At ihe time of Alaudiu Khilji's invasion of the 
Deccan they fled again to Vijayanagar and from there drifted further south to Madura. 
They were brought to Travancore by Dewan Raja Kfisava Das during the reign of Rama 
Varma in the latter pit of the eighteenth century and were housed at Kottar under Royal 
ptronage. They were originally weavers of silk but took to weaving of cotton cloths of 
hner counts after their migration to Travancore. They speak a foreign tongue which is a 
mixture of Hindi, Cujeriti and Telugu. Their girls are married before puberty and widow 
remarriage is forbidden. They are makkatbajis and their number is 1, ^97 which shows 
a small decrease since 192]. 

516. Vaniyans appear to have come from fCave^ipompttanam, the capital of the 
Chala kingdom. They claim to be Vais'yas and style themselves as CheUiars. Tradition 
says that the Vaniyans are the descendants of 1,000 children created by Brahma after a 
yagja and nursed and taken care of by Goddess Vani (SaraswatKi). Being comfH’ised of 
1,000 gotras and having inhabited the Nagafanti, they are also known as Ayiravar and 
Nagai'ath^. The Tamil-speaking Vanipns wear the racred thread and have Brahmans 
to oBiciate as their priests. Widow remarriage is not allowed and maklcathayam law of 
inheritance is followed. The Malayalam'S^aking Vaniyans do not wear the sacred thread 
and are like Malayafis in their manners and customs. Tlietr present population is 22,527 
which shows an increase of 21 per cetiU during the past decade. 661 Vaniyans have been 
returned as Christians at this census. 

517. V^lan is the Malayafi section and Kutavan the Tamil section of a caste whose 
traditional occupation is pottery making. The two sections neither intermarry nor inter- 
dinc. As a rule, Vefans are makkathayis, but marnmakkathayam is followed in Trivan¬ 
drum taluk In their manners and mode of dress they resemble the Nayars. The Kus'avans 
are said to have migrated from Tinnevelty, They wear the sacred thread and resemble 
the VelUlars in their customs and manners and follow makkathayam law of inheritance- 
Their widows are allowed to remarry. Before the introduction of brass vessels the temples 
in South Travancore Had each a Kus'avan attached to it for the supply of pots. The 
Velans and Kus'avans together have increased from 8,857 in 1921 to 12,377 in I93f, or 
by nearly 40 per cent., but in !92 f the number reem'ded showed a fall of 2'6 per cent, 
from that of 191 L 

518. Vellalas form an important major community in the Tamil districts. The 

^iva Veltajas, including the ^va Muthaltyars, Ka^aikattu Ve||alas and other occupational 
subcastes who arc garland makers or claim the highest position among the different 

sections of the community. The Nanjanad Vellalas who were ma^umakkathayis till 
very recently are found largely in Nanjanad comprising Thovala and Agaslhiswaram 
talu'b. 

The mother-tongue of the Velfajas is Tamil. Evidence contained in ancient Tamil 
literature goes to show that the Nayars and the Veljalas were originally of the same tribe. 
According to Cc^natba Rao the word is composed of Vil and rt&d^ i. e. the 

land of ulfr or chiefs,* and the Sangam literature shows that the Velirs or \'sls wIm were 
a fighting class were brought to the Dravidian land from Dw^asamudra. It is said that 
the word ^ tel' ii only a Tamil synonym for ‘’Nayakan" meaning ‘'chief" and we have 
already seen that Na 5 ^ar is only a contracted form of Nayakan. ll^e is also evidence to 
show that the people of ihe Mdai Mandala of the Sangam literature had taken up military 
service under the Chfijas and Pandiyans and received distinguished titles from them and 
that in their orlpn they are, therefore, to he identified with the Velfrs or Ve|]a]as. 

The Veplai of Nanjanid are said to have come from Madura in the first century 
A. D. and those in Shenkotta along with the Pandakm chiefs, while others found In Parur 
claim Vallivur and Palghat as their original homes. A large portion of Tinnevelly district 
once formed an inte^al part of Travancore and there is so much in common between Nan- 
guijeriand Nanjanad that it b proUble that most of the families of Nanjanad Ve]ji|a, came 
form Nangune^i. It is said that die Inhabitants of Nanjanad adopted marumakkathi>'am system 
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.-of inhcrilance iji order to deraonsirate tKeIr loj'aliy to the tKen rultf of Travancore \vlio 
defeated the PiDdiyati king and prevented him horn diverting the waters of the Para}! river 
from Nanjanad to ^e other side of (he Ghats, 

Among Vej(alas marriage takes place before or after puberty and generally the 
parties are cross-cousins. Remarriage of widows is not allowed and divorce is not 
permitted among the Makkavali Velfalas, Inheritance is in the male line except among the 
Nanjanad Velillas. The total population of Mindu Vellalas according to the present 
census is 69,627 as compared with 37,997 at the last census, showing an increase of 20'1 
per cent. The Nanjanad Velia|ss number 27,534 and others 42,093, Besides these, 

1,078 Christian Veljalas have also been returned in this census. 

519. Vi^asaivas are stated to have been residing in Travane ore from very early 

dmes. They are the followers of the Siranka! Mutt of Kumhakonam which had its (PontarABi, 
representatives in various parts of Kfii'ala, their descendants, called MalaoathKs, being found 
in differed parts of Travancore. The members of this community are known by different 
names, such as PaUtaram, Sanidiam, Vairigi or Vairavi and Yogis'waran, the last two 
being the followers of the Murughi Mutt in Mysore, They wear 'Sivalingam' and bury 
the dead in a sitting posture. The Vairavls claim to have come to Suchindram from 
Madura about 300 years ago and mi^ated from there to the other taluks. Those living in 
South Travancore speak Tamil and the rest Malayalam, Some of the Vairavis keep front 
tuft while others wear back tuft In dress and ornaments the Vairavi women resemble 
Pandy Vellalas. The Yogle'warans who ate found in Neduman^d taluk claim to be the 
descendants of a yogi or saint. Most of them arc now Bgricultitfists. Post-puberty 
marriage is the rule among the Virasaivas and they are all makkathiyb. The Viraa'aivas 
who were returned under PantaTam or VaiTavi at the last census have increased Irom 
f 3,334 in 1921 to 19,555, or by 27*4 per cent, which is quite normal, 

520. Who are the ITepresscd Gasses } It is not possible to give an answer to this OtpreiMd 
question which will be applicable to all parts of India. Even in a'particular locality where *^*™**’ 
conditions are more or less unifonn it is difficult to find a sure basis for distinguishing the 
Depressed Gasses from other castes. According to the instructions issued by the Census 
Comreiasioner for India the Depressed Classes are the untouchables. But untouchabiUty 

exists not only between the depressed and the non-depressed but also to a certain extent 
between die different castes of the latter. The right of entry into temples may be taken as 
the best criterion to distinguish between these two classes of Hindu population in Travan¬ 
core. There are certain castes who are allowed to enter into the inner premises of the 
temple, others who could enter into (he outer premises only and there are still others who 
could only remain outside the walls enclosing the precincts of the tempiea. These latter 
are generally called the Depressed Classes. A fuller description i of this basis of division 
b given in Appendix II to this Report 

The definition of (he term "Depressed Classes” accepted by the Indian Franchise - 
Committee is the same as the one prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India, The 
latter says, "I have explained depressed castes as castes, contact with whom entails puri- 
ficahon on the part of high-caste Hindus- It is not intended that the term should have any 
reference to occupation as such but to those castes which by reason of their traditional 
•position in Hindu society are denied access to temples for instance, or have to use separate 
wells or are not allowed to sit inside a school house but have to remain outside or which 

suffer similar social disabilities.. ..It was decided that Muslims and Christians 

should be excluded from the term ‘'depressed class” and that, generally speaking, bill 
and lorest tribes who had not become Hindu but whose religion was return^ as tribal, 
should also be excluded." Agreeing with the above views the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee say, “We consider, for reasons which we state below, that tbe term ‘depressed 
classes’ slmuld not tnclude primitive or aboriginal tribes, nor should it include those 
Hindus who are only economicalljr poor and in other ways backward but are not regarded 
as untouchables. We are of OfMnlon that the t^m^ should be applied only to those who 
jre untouchables,"* The tests of “ unlouchability " accepted by the Committee ate;— 

(1) Denial of access to the interior of ordinary Hindu templet. 

(2) Causing pollution 

(o) by touch 

Ih) within a certain distance. 


• ikfport of thif Ijo-liftn irnl^ I, |3j>, 
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According to the delimhon of the term and the test:! of untouchahility accepted* 
by the Census Coinmissioner for Indi^ and the Indian Franchise Committee^ the pcptiladon^ 
c*f ch« Depressed Gasses in Travamcore may be put down at 1,787,380. They form 57 
per cent, of the total Hindus or 35 per cent, of the aggregate population of the State. A 
brief description and the numerical strength of the more important defiessed castes' 
found in Travancofe are given below ;— 

32T. There is a more among the educated section of some of the Depressed Gasses,. 
smK as Pulayas, Parayas, etc., to abandon their ordinary caste names and call themselves 
Adt-Dravida. By this means they hope to be able to bring about the fusion of the 
difierent castes and elevate themselves in social status. It k too early y et to say bow far they 
will succeed in this attempt. The movement was started in Machas Presidency even 
before the last census ;_but it has spread to Travancore only recently and 966 persons have 
been recorded under Adi-‘Dra\'ida at the present census in this State. 

522. The word "Aiyanavar" appears to have been derived from ‘Ai 3 raii-Avar,- 
meaning the worshippers or followers of Aiyan of Aiyananan (Siva, the Bve-faced). 
Tradition says that the Aiyanavar were originally the inh ab itants of Alakanadu corres' 
ponding to the present Tamil districts of Arcol. This is corroborated by the Madras 
Census Report of 1901 which states that the ‘Eiyanar* was a distinct sect of people who 
did not live in villages but in f^ts of their own at Ambur, Vellore and other places. 
After successive settlements in dtiferent parts of South India they are supposed to have 
migrated to South Travancore ofa Aramtxily and lived for some time near Pannivaikal. 
They are now found mostly in Kalkulam, Vilavancode, Neyyattinkara and Nedumangad 
talu^.^ During the last three generations an overwhelming majority of these people embraced 
Christianity so much so that at the present census none has been returned as Hindu. 
The Q^istian population of this caste now stands at 6,414. Makkathayam is their system 
of inheritance, 

523. Alavan is a small Tamihspeaking community found in Manakudi and V^IyuT' 
in South Travancore. They are the descendants of the seven families of expert workers 
in salt-pans brou|^t from Madura three or four centuries ago. They have adopted the 
title “Chithifa VSli" and their salt-pans are called Chithira ViJiippanai.* Their ^Is are 
married either before or after puhffty. Inheritance is in the male line. Their number 
is only 734. 

524. Ampattan Is one of the barber castes. Among them there arc two sections, one 
speaking Malayalam and fojjowtng marumakkathayam and the other speaking Tamil and 
following makkathayam. In aJJ the previous Census Reports both the sections were shown 
under Ampattan, a term now genially disliked by most of them except the Tamil speaking 
section in South Travancore. These latter are known by dilfercnt names, such as 
fCtitimakkal, Navitan, Nasuvan, FVanopakari, etc. Among them marriage of girls takes place 
before or after puberty. A husband or wife desiring to effect a divorce has to pay a sum 
(jf Rs. 100 to the other party. Property descends from father to son. 

The Malayalam-speaking barbers are ^eraJIy found in Central and North 
Travancore and are known as Kshurakan, Velakkilhalanayar. etc. They are generally 
marumakkathayis. There is no intermarriage between them and the Tamil-speaking 
barbers. In accordance with the general sense of the community of mafumakkSi^yam 
barbers they have been sep^atejy censused this dme and diown under VelakkllhaJanayar 
while the makkathayi section alone has been included under Ampattan. The latter 
numbers only 742, of whom 437 are Christians and 305 are Hindus. 

525. Arayans ^e fisheimai by profession. There are various traditions as to their 

origin. One w that they are descendants of the sag^ Paraaara and Malsyagandhi and that 
they came to Travancore from the banb of^he Kav^i't in South India. Another accord¬ 
ing to Dkxoorolpathi, is that Aey art the Aryan descendants of king Dushyanlha It aitknk 
fame and that they were brought to Travancore from the banks of the Krishna river hv the 
Cbempakasser] Uuef or ^ 
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CXostiy allied to the Arayans are the Marakkatis. Mukkuvans, Nulayans and 
Va]an 3 » who arc also fiihcnnen castes living m coastaJ area* Oi late the educated young'ff 
generations of these cartes have been carrying on propaganda to unite and bru^ them all 
tmdcr the common name Arayan* Though there is as yet no sMiaJ fusion ot these castes 
the propagandists have succeeded to a considerable extent in getting som® m m returned 
as Afayan at this census. Consequently* the numbo' of Aii^ayans bas “P ^ 

corrcBponding fall in the tiujnbcrs returned under Mafakkati. Mulikiivan and Niilayan, t^ugh 
not under Valan. The total iwimber of Arayans now stands at 27,000 coasi^ of 23.3B0 
Hindus and 3,620 ChrisHans. The number of Hindu Arayans returned at the last census 
was 9,142 only, 

526, Bhafathar is a Tamil-speaking community of foKermen found at ape Comorin BhA«thAr. 
and the neighbouring coastal villages. They were also bown as Paravans m ^lier 
days There is a tradidon that the forefathers of these peode came rom the Tamil 
district* of South India whither they had gradually moved down from Ayodbta w^ch was 
their oficinal home. While living at Kumarimuttam they Wfa^e baptized as Homan (^holies 
of Utln rite by the Rev, Vas and Su Francis Xavier. The converted Vdlavarayans of 
ape Comorin trace iheif descent from Villavaravan, a great Parava 1^ to whose position 
andpower an inscription, about 800 year* old. in the temple at Cape Com^m bears 
testimony. Bharathars are pakkathayis. Their number is 8.944 of whom only 275 have 
been returned as Hbnciu and the tenkaining 6*669 are Chnsbans- 

527 Tradition has it that the Chaebravars originally came from KavCripOmpatta^. Chaskaravar. 
an emporium of trade in the aoja kingdom, which comprUed the modern distn^ of 
Trichinopoly, Tanjcre and South Arcot. and that they were then bown as Saiva Chett. 

VeUalas. One of the a^la kings having given a daughter of his m marriage to a ^n ot 

his chief minister {Kavilhi), their descendants were disowned by ^ Saiva Chetti 
community and the latter thus developed into a separate community called Kaveripattanaktar 
or Kaveriyar who in course of time migrated to the southern regions. 

This community was shown under Kavathi in the 19M ctmsus. Kavathi is a 
barber caste while Chaebravars are weavers and merchants and there is neither Lnlerdining 
nor intermarriage between them. Since 1911 Kavathls. with a view to rai^ thetf social 
status, have begun to adopt the name “Chackaravar, The latttf, being annions not to get 
mined up with the intruders, have now changed their naine to Keralarauthali and thus a 
new caste has rorung up at this census. It is a problem what the K eralamuthahs will do 
wben ibc KavamU aiio follow suit and take on th« name ot K^ralEunuthau at the next census* 

Chackaravars are Tami[ians and arc makkathayis- The number relumed at 
this census is 5.644 of whom 3,536 are Hindus and 2,108 are Christians, ^somc 
Chaebravars have i^en returned under Keralamuthali and some Kavathis u^cr Qiacb- 
ravar, there is no good in comparing the figures of this census with those of the last. 

528 ChakkUiyans arc probably immigrants from the Tetugu districts. They t^akwiiymn 

At** more or less equal in status with the Parayans and are engaged a* scavengers and streci 
tw«pa. m I>innicii»l towm. Uey speA Tdum ar, suppoad to be tije peony of 

ll. midiers of Iht Vijayansgar Idnea. Their girh Me mmao ^l^ly. the bridegroom 
being sometime, younger than the bride. Widow remarria^ and divoree are mmmon. 

Th J traditional oecupalion is working m leader, m Che^ans are an mdigenon, 

...o. of leather workers. Both these classes of people speak Trnnil and lollow aaakka- 
Aayam law oE InherUanee. They namher 6,328 of whom 6.168 are Hmdns and 140 are 

Christians. . . . ,, , 

529 Chavalakkarans form a caste by themselves whose occupation i* fishing and chavml«kk*r*ii. 

fish trade They carry on fishing chiefly in fresh water tanks and rivers. They also buy 

fish from the Paravans and Mukkuvans of the sea coast and ^11 it in markets. Many of 
Sicm learn drumming and are engaged for this purpose by tW l^ow cast« on marria^ and 
■ other festive occasions. They speak Tamil and me makkathayis ^ C^va|atka a^ 
found in Shenkotla taluk have adopted the name -Vanniyans. Their number is 2,561 

consisHng of 1,730 Hindus and 831 Chrishans. 

530. CTrayakkars are found chiefly in Central Travancore 
Tamilian in manners and customs and follow makkathayam law. 1 heir girU 
before or after puberty. Polygamy and widow remarriage are common, 
returned at this census number 2,168. census the 

only 52 h but probably a good many of Chayakkars were then mclnded under other 

washerman castes. 


They are chay^iUiftrini 
are married 
Chayakkars 
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5JL I lavas are a thriviDg commiinUy an the Malabar coast. They are also 
known as Qidvana in Central and North Tra van core and as TTyins in Malafc^r* TTiey 
are suppojed to have moated to Ki^aja from Ceylon which was called//am in Tamil 
and Simhaiatn in 5an$krit literature. TTie ancient Tamil works as well as numerous inscrip¬ 
tions show that the Qiola and Pandiyan kings who frequently invaded and conquered 
Ceylon had greatly encouraged the immigration of IJavas to &uth India. 


The local IraditioD regarding the immigration ol llavas is as follows i— An 
Ilathunad Raja who visited Kerala found the land suitable for the cultivation of the coconut 
palm and requested the Kerala chief to give him some land for this purpose. This request 
was panted and lour men were sent from Ceylon to cultivate ihc coconut palm in Ke^aja. 
They were hachfilors and with the consent of the Raja they married local women. As 
the Raja of Ilathimad did not get any return from the coconut gardens in Kft^ala, he recalled 
his men. Their wives and children were left behind and they came to be known as 
llavas. Some Tamil scholars hxSlam as the original home of the Tiyas on the analogy of 
the word "thlyan" which is the name given to a p^ticular kind of ruby found in Siam. 
Dr. Caldwell says “!l is tolerably certain that the Ifavas and Tiyans who cultivate the 
coconut palm ol Travancore are the descendants of Shantiar coolies from Ceylon" and this 
view is supported by Dr, Thurston. 

The chief occupation of the llavas is the cultivation of the coconut palm and the 
manufacture of coconut products. ^ But many of them have now taken to agriculture and 
commerce and ore in a very flourEshiiig condSdoiL 

Oossi-cousin mamage prevails among them and which was 

once very common is being replaced by the satnhandhom form of alliance. Tbeff inheri¬ 
tance which was formerly a mixed system of mafckalhayam and mafumakkathayam is now 
becoming more and more patrilineal, especially after the passing of the llava Regulation in 
^25. There is a small section of llavas speaking Tamil and Tamilian in habits and thejs. 
They are found in South Travancore. There are four clans among them. Marriage with¬ 
in each clan is prohibited, ^ A woman retains her clan after marriage and the children 
lake after her clan,. Inheritance among them is in the male line. They bury their dead, 
while the Malayali llavas resort to cremation. 


The total popJuatjon ol Hindu (lavas now stands at 869,863. Thev numhefed 
667.935 in 1921 and 546,265 in 1911. During the decade 1911-1921 they increasS^by 
22'3 per cent, when the general increase in the population w'as 16-8 per cent., and by 
30'2 per cent, in the decade 1921-1931 when the total population increased by ’27*2 pii 
cent. Besides the Hindu llavas, 2,311 Christian Uavas have also Wn returned at tl^ 
census» 


532. Ilavathia are the barbers of llavas. Formerly they were also their priests. 
They follow the same law of inheritance as the llavas and have admission to their temples* 
The majority of them fiav^ however, givM up thetr traditional occupation and taken to 
medical and other professions. They claim to have belonged originally to the Jlava caste 
Tbdr present number is 6,955^ 

533. Kaikolars are Tamil-shaking weavers allied to Sfiliyars. They are known 
also as Sanguntha Muthalis and are found largely in Tinnevelly and Chingjeput districts of 
the Madras P^sidency. There are about 150 families of these people at Kottar near 
INagercoU, i bey follow makkathayam law of inheritance and do not permit widow 
i^iage. Inscriptions found at Parafckai and other places in South Travancore show that 
the Kajkolars were once attached to temples. The title MulbaJaly now assumed by these 
prople has no special significance as to their caste. There are only 455 Kaikolar* m 
Travancore, 


534, According to t^ Travanc^e Census Report of 1911 the Kakkalan is the 
indigenous tailor caste of Malabar, who has now been reduced to the status ol a wanda-ine 
community. The members ^ this caste ^e divided into four exogamou, dans two of 
which only are found m TraMneore. They are identical with the KaUa Kuravnin 
of be Tamil country. Th<^ traditional occupations are tattooing, boring the lobes of ears 
and ^palmistry; but many d thm have now taken to tailoring. Polygamy which wa^ 

l^gdy in vogne among ih™ is being given up Girls are mnrried before puberty and 
]^de s price is generdly pmd Dj^vorce is v^y common. Inheritance is in the male line 
Tic young^ generations of Kakkdans wish to change their caste name to Siddhaw 
Their number accordmg to the present census ts J ,6^. laonanar. 
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535. Kapiyans foupd in Travancore conEiEt of two classes:-— Kaniyang Kaniymn. 
pro^r wKo follow the profession of astrology, ajid TTiInts Kaniyans whose occupation is 
umbrella making, exorcism, ^c. The name 'Kaniyan' is said to be derived from ‘Canika* 
meanmg astrology. Their girls are married before or after puberty and they observe both 
^/r^e/fu^o/j^dnam and sambandham forms of marriage. Inheritance Is in the n^e line. 

Their present population is 15,652 which is 24'6 per cent, more than that of the last 
census. 

536. Kathildcaran is a small community—only 161 persons — of blacksmiths who KBUilkkann. 
were formerly ^gaged in the emelting of iron ore and the manufacture of steel. The 

ore was obtained from a mine which once existed at Vanpathurnkulam, a place about 
two miles to the east of 5uchindram. With the advent of steel articles from the West the 
mine was dosed and the Kathikkars lost their profession. They are now found at 
Mai'ungfir. 

(Cathikkars had their own barbers who were called Panisivan. A few 
families of them are now found at Kottar, their present occupation■ however, being wood-* 
tuniing and lacquer work. They trace their origin to a poor blacksmith in Naoguncri in 
Tinnevdiy di^ict who undertook to serve as barber to the blacksmiths at Marungur and 
settled there with hia family about a century ago, 

K^valhis are ^bers of tire Nad^s. They are divided into four dans. KavgtIiL 
namely, Puluvaitkila, Pulakila, Nayinakila, and Vilakila. A man cannot marry from his 
own dan. A woman retains her clan after marriage and her children belong to her clan. 

InheKtance is in the male Ibc. The present population is 3,696, of whom 2,293 are 
Hindus and 1.403 are Christians. At the last census the Hindu Kavathis alone numbered 
3,124. As has already been observed, some of them have lieen returned as Chackaravar 
at this census. 

538- When dealing with the Chackaravar caste 1 have pointed out the origin of the KenlunnihsJl. 
Ke^a}amuthaji. The educated section of the Chackaravars has carried out vigorous 
propaganda to have the members of this community returned as Ke^alamuthali. The 
census has recorded 3,005 persons under this new name, of whom 1,423 are Hindus and 
1,582 are Christians. One noteworthy feature of this community is that the Hindus and 
Christians stand united in all social and political matters notwithstanding their religious 
differences. 

539. Kuravas are a class ol a^icultuial labourers found (a different parts of Kiu-»ir»ii. 
the Stole. They are supposed to be allied to fCurumbas and Vetas, There are three 
sub'divisiong among them, namely, Kunta Kuravan, Kakfca Kuravan and Pandy fCuravan, 

the first ^ing the most important. The Pandy Kuravas are said to have migrated from 
the Tamil country and resemble the Tamilians in their customs and mode of dress, while 
the other Kuravas resemble the Malayaji^ The Pandy Kuravas are makbthayis and 
the others mai^umakkalKayis. 

Kuravas were once a powerful and influential community. At the hcgiiming ol the 
twelfth century one of their chiefs, called Nanja Kuravan, look possession of Nanjaitad 
(the southern part of Travancorc) and established himself as the ruler thereof. He was 
ultimately subjugated by the Travancore king and his territory annexed to (his State. The 
Kuravas subsequently lost their inffuence and have now been reduced to the position of a 
backward community of untouchables. Tha'e is a small secrion of them, still very 
mmidve in their habits, liv'mg in the for^ts. They are called the Majankuravas or 
Maiayadiyars. Their strength, however, is gradually dwindling down, on account of such 
ol them as come in contact with their kinsmen in the plains, giving up their tribal religion 
and customs and fusing with the Hindu section. The few who still retain their &ibal 
rdigiou have been returned under primitive tribes. The numb^ of Kuravas returned as 
Hindu at this census is B7,07l as compared with 75,345 at the Iasi. Besides these, 

8,136 persons have been returned as Christians and 66 Malankuravas under Tribal 
Reli^on. 

540. Matakkans are fishermen by profession, mainly Idindu, found chiefly in MM-gkku. 
Karunagapally and ShcTthala taluks. Their mother-tonge is Malay a jam and they resem¬ 
ble the other Malayajis in their customs and mode ^ dress. The Marakkans of 
Karunagapally are uiakkathayis, while those of Sherthala are marumaikkathayis. Their 
number has decreased from 4,215 in 1921 to 353 in 1931. The reason for this cfecrease has 
already been stated in paragraph 525 above. 1,30) Marakkans have also been returned as 
Christians at this census. 
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54T. Maravas are Datives of Tinnevdiy district. Travaaccrc Has a small 
number of them scattered over the frontiers in the south, in (he High Range, and in 
Shenkotta taluk. TTie Maravas are also known as Thalavans, Thcvans or Vanniyaita. 
Most of them are agricultural labourers. Polygamy Is common among them and widow 
marriage is allowed. They follow makkathayam law of inherllancc. It is said that there 
is a custom still extant In this community that when a girl is married the bride is given 
away to the bridegroom by her maternal uncle and not by her lather. This is considered' 
to be a relic of mafumakkathayam which once prevailed among them. According to the 
present census there are f 4,399 Maravas m Travancore, whereas in 1921 their number 
was only 9,773. This large increase of 47’3 per cent, is due to the migration of Marava 
coolies from the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency to the estates in the High 
Flange. 

542. The term "Mukkuvan" Is believed to be a corruption of ’Muklhavar,' meanittg 
a possessor of ‘Muktham' or pearl, and indicates that the Mukkuvans were originally engaged 
in pearl fishing. They are found along the shores of the sea and backwaters. There 
is a tradition that they are immigrants from Ceylon. Marriage of ^rls takes place before 
or after puberty, and divorce is allowed. They follow a mixed system of makkathayam 
and marurnakkalhayarTv. The number of Hindu Mukkuvans return^ at this census is only 
596 as compared with 3,739 returned at the fast census. This decrease is due to the same 
reason as that which contributed to the fall in the number of Marakkans. 30,539 
Mukkuvans have been returned as Christians at (his census, 

343. Nadars form one of the major communities in South Travancore as well 
as in the neighbouring district of Tinnevelly. Formerly they were known as Channirs, 
a name whiidi the community now dislikes. Dr. Caldwell considers that like the 1 lavas 
the Nadars were imnugranls from the northern coast of Ceylon in very early times. The 
Nadars are called NadsJvars in inscriptions, which shows that they were once great land¬ 
lords. They now describe themselves in documents as ‘Valamkai Uyarkonta Ifavikula 
Kshatriyar/ meaning fCshatriyas of the Selar race belonging to the right band faction. 
With regard to this question Mr. A. J. Stuart observes in the Tinnevelly District Manual 
that the Ch^ars (Nadars) “airogalc to themselves titles which imply a higher place in 
the social scale than that assigned to them by the genera] accord of other castes.” Their 
girls are married after puberty. Polygamy which was prohibited formerly is now allowed, 
but not divorce. They follow makkathayam law of inheritance. A large section of the 
community has embraced Christianity. The population of Hindu Nadars now is 233,982 
as compared with 200,838 at the last census, the increase during (he past decade b eing 
16*3 per cent, only as against a general increase of 27'2 per cent, in the population of the 
Slate. It must, however, be remembered that the Nadars are one of the chief communities 
which contribute converts to Chrisliamty. Information is not available as to the number 
of Christian Nad^s at the last census, but at this cerisus 168,373 Christians have been 
relumed as helongmg to the Nadar caste, so that the total Nadar population, ETindu and 
Christian together, stands at 402,555, 

544. Nujayan is a caste allied to the Arayan. Its traditional occupation is hshing, 
but many of the members have now taken to agriculture. They resemble the other Mala- 
yalis in habits and dress, but are makkathayiA Their number now is 3,129, which 
shows a slight fall since 192!, This was probably due to some of them having returned 
themselves as A^ayan. 

543- Pallars are found in South Travancore and in the High Range and are 
supposed to have come from the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency. TKe early 
Tamil literature of the San ram period refers to this suh-caste as Malians, who were 
originally a fi gh ting class, ^ey are now mainly agricultural labourers, but some are also 
weavers, especially of a coarse kind of cloth- They generally assume the title Pandlyan 
or Nayakkan. They are makkathayis. The Hindu Paljars have increased from 16,004 
in 1921 to 29,860. This large increase has been contributed by the cooly population of 
the estates in the High Range who are temporary immigrants from the Tamil country. 
Besides the Hindus, 2,225 Christian Paljars have sJso been returned at this census. 

546. Paiian. a small community in Travancore. consists of Tamil and Mala- 
yali sections. The former are tailors by occupation and are found chiefly in Kottar and 
Trivandrum. They trace their descent from the Yalpatiars (singiers) whose original home 
was Yalpana (Jaffna), pie ancient Tamil literature refers to the Yajpanars as singing to 
ihe accompaniment of an instrumetit called Yal and this art was greatly p a ir nniTP-d by the 
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-old TannI kings. After the deditie of these kings the Yalpattars put aside their Instru' 
ment and took to tailoirmg. Tliey are makkathayis. Widow marriage is not permitted, 

71^ Malayali Papars are divided into four dans, A woman retains her clan after her 
marriage and her children also belong to her clan. They are also makkathayis and 
were probably Tamilians originally. In North Travancore the Panars are professional 
musicians, drummers and magicians, and follow umbrella-making as a subsidiary occupation, 

Tlie total number of Panars at present is 3>BI2, 

547. Pafavars found In the southern talub arc Tamilians, while those in the P»'*vfcn, 
other taluks are MalayaUs, In Thlruvella taluk they are known as Chikimars, and they 
now wish to be designated Saktars. The Pa^avars are makkathayis except In Kalkulam 
and Vtlavancode where they follow a mixed sy^em of inheiitaDce, Burning lime shells 
is the traditional occupation of this caste. In some places they are engaged in making 
rattan artides, while in North Travancore the men's occupation is tree-climbing and the 
women's is washing clothes. The population of this caste has incTeasad from 11,079 in 
1921 to 13,602 in 1931, 

348, Parayas (Sambavars) are a class of agricultural labourers found throughout th^fukyiui 
•country. There are different local traditions about thetr origin. In Vaikom they are believed 
to be me descendants of a high class Hindu who suffered social degradation for eating meat, 
while in KunnalhuDad and Mnvattnpula they are supposed to be the descendants of 
Pakkanir. Dr, Caldwell derives the word “Parayan" from "parai" meaning a drum. The 
Parayansof the southern taluks speak Tamil, while those in the north speak Malayalam, 

All of them are makkathayis. As a rule their girls must he married before puberty. 

Widow marriage is allowed except in the southern taluks. In Kotta)mm mtermarriag:e 
lakes place between Hindu Parayas and ihe Christian convots. The Hindu Parajms 
number 70,684 at this census showing an increase of I2'1 per cent, only during the past 
decade. This is one of the major communities from which converts to Qiristianity are 
drawn. The number of Christian Parayas returned at the census is 71,680. 

549, Pulayras (Ch^^mar) are mainly agricultural labourers found mostly in the PuIk^ui 
central and northern taluks of Travancore, According to one tradition they were an tch^ramor.) 
influential community during the time of Che^amatt PeTumals, and on the fall of 

the Qiftra dynasty the members of the ruling family became petty princes holding sway in 
different parts of the country, such as Pulayan&rkotta in Trivandrum, Kokkuthamangalam 
aad Ulamalakkal in Nedumangad, Chathannur in Quilon and Aikaranad in Kunnathiinad. 

How this communily came to be called Pulaya is not known. The use of this name is 
now disliked and even resented by a section of the community, paiticularfy the Christian 
converts, who arc adopting the name ‘Chc^amar,’ which means the ancient inhabitants of 
Cheranad; but a few other prominent members are anxious to retain the name Pulaya 
only. 

Pul 33 ras are grouped into two maia divisions, ufz., the Kilakkan Pulayas and the 
Padinjlran Pulayas, the latter ranking above the former chiefly owing to their abstention 
from eating beef. Hieir mother-tongue is Malayatam. There are many exogamous clans 
among them and a man cannot marry n woman of his own clan, A woman retains her 
clan even alter marriage and her children belong to her clan. The males generally 
marry after their twentieth year and girls either before or after puberty. Widow marriage 
is allowed and divorce is common. Inheritance is either makkatbayaro or marumakka' 
thayam. 

The population ot Hindu Pulayas according to the present census is 207,337 which 
is only 5’7 per cent, more than that in 1921. This small increase is due to their strength 
being depleted by conversion to ChristiaTiity. The Christian converts returned at this 
census nunffier 137,813, so that (he total population of (he community, Hindu and Christian 
together, is 365,150, 

550, Pulluvans aTe a Malayalam-speaking class of astrologers, medicine-men > 
priests, and singers in serpent groves. Inheritance among them is in the male line, 71>eir 
number is only 527. 

551, Orali is the name of this caste south of Quilon and Thantan is the name 
commonly used nordi of Quilon. Thantan is believed to be a eruption of the Sanskrit word (UrmU). 

* Dandan,' a person eir^Ioyed to administer the punishments inflicted on delin¬ 

quents. Thantans speak MalayaUm and re^mble the other Mai ay ajis in their habits and 
customs. Makfcathayam is followed in Quilon and Karthib^ly, ma^umakkathay^ in 
Karunagapdly, and the mixed system in the other taluks. Their traditional occupation is 
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tree'climbmg. At (Jjc (ast cemiis Thantans and OfaUir though they arc of the same tribe, 
were censused separately. Their total tiiiinber then was 31,352 and at ihU census it is 
41,214, showing an Increase of 31*5 per cent. 

552. Valan is a Hindu community of hstiermen living on the sea*coast and the 
shores of the backwaters in North Travancore. It Is believed that the Valas are so called 
bemuse they were (tfiginaJIy the court servants of the Raja of Cochin. Another interpre¬ 
tation is that the word Valan means an owner of * Vala ' or net. It is also,.probable that 
the community got this name from the particular way in which they use the net in catching 
6sh. Tradition says that the Valas were A^ayans and that they became a separate caste 
after one of the Perumals selected some of them for rowing his boat and conferred special 
privileges on them. There are sev^al exogamous dans among them and marriage between 
members of Ae same clan is prohibited. Girls are married before or after pubertv. They 
follow the mixed system of maJdcathayam and ma^umakkathai-am. Thev have Increased 
from 17,733 in 1921 to 21,172 in 1931. 

i» found both in the Tamil and Malayabm districts. Vannan 
is the Tamil name and Mant^n the MaU^jam name. In ThiruvelJa and Minachil tajuks 
they are also known as Fathiyan. The traditional occupation of Vannans is washing 
clothes. ^ Among Mannans, females wash clothes while males are exorcists, devU'dancers 
and physicians. Among the Pathiyans the occupation of females is washing clothes and 
that of males tree-climbing* The syslera ol inh^itanee is maklcHthayarn except in Karu- 
na^l^ly taluk where it is rnarumakkathiyam. At the last census Vatjpans were included 
with Veliithadans. Vannans are none other than Mannas and should, therefore, have been 
included wth the latt«. The total population of Vannans including Mannins and 
PaUuyans ts now 16,022 consisting of 13,433 Hindus and 2,589 Christians. 

554. Varnavar is a new caste name which has recently been adopted by some 
advanced members of Vannans, Mannins, Pathiyans, Ettalis, Neriyans, and similar minor 
castes who follow the traditional occupation of washing clothes and observe the same social 
customs. Their object is to unite these castes into one. Only !66 persons have been 
returned under this new name. But if the idea of fusion catches their number is bound 
to ineff^ftse at die next census. 


55:). V«^ speaks Malayalam and resembles the other Malayalts in manners 

and customs. Th^e are several exogamous clans among them. A woman retains 
htf clan after and her children belong to her clan. Girls are married before or 

after puberty. Makkathayam is followed in fCottayam, Muvattupula and Minachil the 
mixed system in Chirayinkil, and marumakkathayam in the other taluks. Their traditbnal 
occupations are sorcery in all the lalub, time-shell huming in Kottayam, Vaikora and 
Mirachil, umbrdla-rnafcmg and tree-climbing in Vaikom. Shcrthala and Minachil, and 
washing clothes in Sho^thala, Kunnathunad and Muvattunula, The ponulation of Wlan 
has increased from 13,769 to 16,253 during the last decade,' 

556. Vel^ithalanayars are barbers. According to ancient literature they once 
belonged to the Nayaf community but became separated from it and formed a distinct caste 
neither rnlermairying nor inlerdining with the Nayars proper on account of their occupa¬ 
tion. Ihey are roarumakkathiyis and are just like the Nayars in all their social custom 
habits and ceremonies. By a recent judgment of the High Giurt of Travancore the Nayar 
Regulation has b«n made applicable to the Velakldthalanayar also.- This caste was shown 

under i^pi^tan m the last Census Report; but now it has been separately censused and 
the number is 30,603* 


1 w another caste which is believed to have once belonged to 

the Nayar community It occupation is washing clothes. Like the Velaklithalanavars 
the Veluthac^ayvs also became a separate caste of inferior social status in course of time 
on account of their occupation. They are also mafumakkathayis and do not differ from 
Ihc NSj^r, prop« u, ihcir cu«onis. ^ h,,, bten broogh wltbi, „| 

Tramicore High Court in CrimmaLRoririon 
Petition No. 497 of 1105. t Their number according to the present census is 14,878 

558. Vfittakarans are found near Thfifilr in Agadiiswaram taluk Thev are 
supposed to have been hunters who worshipped Kaunimar, a group of seven female deitU 
whose fi^es engraved m stones are found in the neighbourhood oF their vil ages They 
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559< or Idayas are a pastoral class of people found cKiefly in TKovala 

Agasthiswarain, KaJkulam and Sheokotta tduks. They are also known as Paiuidaos in 
ThovaJa, VadtigidayaT In ^enkotta, and Konar in some other taluks. Hie Yadavas 
found in the southern taluks are supposed to have conkefroni the Tamil districts of the 
Madras Presidency in very early times. Their modier-tongue is Tamil and they are 
mostly Tamilian in their manners and customs. In Soudi Travancore marriage is compul¬ 
sory for their girls, but it may lake place before or after puberty. The Yadavas are 
makkathayis and their traditional occupation is cattle breeding. The number returned at 
this census is 8,437. 


560. A detailed description of the [^ydcal characters and social customs of the 
primitive tribes is given in Appendix 1 to diis Rep^, Here I only wish to make a few 
general observations with special reference to their numWs. I must state at the ouUet 
the primitive tribes are last losing their pfimilive religion and customs. The opening 
of a large number of estates in forest regions has provided facilities for their coming b 
contact with the men of the plains. Some of the tribes are evOT deserting their habita-* 
lions in the forests and coming down to the plains to earn their livelihood. In this way 
as well as by the penetration of the civilized man into the forests, the pri^dve tribes are 
being brought under die influence of the Hindus and the Christian missionaries. Large 
numbers of them whose religion was originally tribal are now professing Hinduism oT 
Christianity. In die previous censuses no attempt was made to record the numbers of the 
tribes who have been thus converted into Hindus or Christians. At this census, how¬ 
ever, special mslructions were issued to the enumerators to record these numbers 
separately and I think 1 may claim that the figures collected are fairly accurate. There are 
certain tribes which are now found both m the forests and m the plains, e. 
Kanikharan, Kuravan, UlJatan, and Veian. The Kan^aran who has left his home in 
the jungles and begun to live in the plains has changed his name into Malavelan- In their 
social customs there is no difference between these two sections, and they could only be 
regarded as belonging to the same bribe. In the previous censuses the Malavelan might have 
been wrongly included under Veian, a tribe generally found in the plains and treated 
as one of the Depressed Classes. At this census the Malavelans have been included not under 
Velan but under Kanikk^an to which tribe ffiey really belong. In the case of Kuravas, 
Ulfatans and Vetans. those living in the jungles were treated separately from those 
found in the plains at the previous censuses, the former being designated Malankuravans. 
xMala'U]latans aix] Malavetans and the latter simple Kuravans, Ullatans and Vetans. 
There is no difference in their customs and hence there is no juslihcation to make this 
distinction. Tlie disttnetioD has, therefore, been abandoned and boA sections of th^e 
tribes have been included under Kuravan, Uflatan or Veian in this census. Again, 
udike in the previous censuses, the Christian converts from the primitive tribes have 
also been separately censuaed thia time. The primitive tribe, bown as Thantapulaya, who 
was lormcrly included with the Pulayas on a wrong analog, is shown separately in this 
census. For these various reasons it is not possible to institute a comparison between 
the numbers ol the primitive tribes returned in this and in the previous census. This 
fact will he evident from Imperial Table XVIlI which, as it stands, contains many 
inconsistent and inexi^icaUe variations. In regard to Muthtivans it must be pointed out 
that the large increase in their numbers from 227 in 1921 to 1,301 in (931 is probably 
due to more accurate enumeraticn this time. After the compdadon of the caste table 
I had this fact verifi^ by the Divisional Forest Officer who was in charge of the enumera^ 
tioR of this tribe. 


561. The numbers of the different primitive tribes returned at the present census are 
given in the statement below. The total population now stands at 128,838, of whom 
115,1 51 are Hindus, 10.7^ are Christians, and 2,907 belong to the Trdial Religions. As 
tb numbers of the f^du and Christian converts from the primitive tribes w^e not recorded 
at the previous censuses, it is not possible to say whether any tribe is declining or not. A 
comparison of the figures at different censuses can, however, be made to demonstrate the 
process of rapid Hinduization that is taking place among these primitive tribes. The 
number of animists returned in 1901, when they were separately censused for the first time, 
was 28,193. It decreased to (5,773 in 1911, to 12,637 in 1921 and to 2,907 in (93). 

The only inference that can be drawn from these figures is that the Tribal Religions are 
getting deleted gradually and that the numbers they lose the Hindus gain largely and 
the Christians to a small extent. It may be noted that of the population of the nrimltive 
tribes shown in the table below, the Hindus, numbering 115,151, have been included in the 
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Anifld-lndlajL 


Bgures of the Depressed Classes given in paragr^ 320' above* and dial die number of 
the Christian conv^ts is bcluded in die Indian Christians diown in paragraph 565 befow. 
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562. The question of amending the Hindu law which governs the makkathiyam 
communities is now being considered in some Indian States and Provinces. Mysore^ For 
exan]{]]e, has introduced a Bill for the purpose in the Legislative CbimdJ and committed 
it to a Select Committee;. Under the Hindu law the wrnnen are at a great dis¬ 
advantage as compared with men in regard to the inheritance of property. The object 
of the refonners is to amrad the law in such a way as to improve the status of women by 
conferring on them tbe rights now enjoyed by meti only. It has been brought to my 
notice that sooner or later this question of amending the Hindu law in re^ct of the 
maklcathayam communities in Travancore will come up for consideration and that it is 
desirable, therefore, to show in the Census Report the number of persons likely to be 
affected by the amendment, I have accordingly shown in Subsidiary Table 11 at the end 
of this chapter the population of maLkathayis, ma^umakkatha^'is and the followers of mixed or 
doubtful systmn of inheritance among the Hindu castes and tribes. Under this last class are 
included castes like the I]avas, Krishnanvaka and Nanjanad Vellajas who are partly 
makkathayis and partly marumakkathayis and also tribes like the Pulayan and the 
Kuravan about vdiom it is difficult to say whether they are makkathayis or mafumakka- 
thliyis. According to this classification the total Hindu population of this State 
consists of 882,163 (28 per cent) makkathayis, 925,902 (30 per cent) maruniakkathayts. 
and 1,326,821 (42 per cent) followers of the mixed or doubtful system of inheritance * 


^ 563. When numeration was started there was rotne doubt as to who was an Anglo' 
Indian. It was decided at Ae confo'ence of Census Officers held at Delhi early in 


January T931 that the following definition of this term should be accepted for census 
purposes. ** An Anglo-Indian is a person whose father, grandfather or other progenitor in 
the male line was an European." According to diis definition some of ffiosc who pass for 
Anglo-Indians will naturally drop out of the category. In the Census Report of 1921 my 
predecessor observes t^t the increase in the number of Anglo-Indians returned then « 
abnormal and that it "ifi evidently due to the inclusion among them of ^gluh speakinB 
Indian Christians who adopted the European mode of dressing."* By the appfict^n of 

the definition tpven above die numbers of Anglo-Indians have fallen horn 3821 in 1921 
to -m 1. TJ* l«S=.t.nunibo- d them Ki. b«!n rceord«l'in At CtnCtl 

Umsion, VIZ., 377, the bouthern Lhvwion comma next with 286. Allenoev 
Md ^ilon in the Central D^sion, and Trivandrum to the SoutheS^visiori'e ilS 
locah^s where Aev are found m comp^atively large num^s. The Nrrthem Division 
contains only 41 An^o-Jndians and the High Range Division 86, most of whom 
employed m tea and rubber estates. aic 


• TrartMfdrt Crn^tia Sfjktri, 1911, SS, 
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564. The number o( Europeans and allied faces returned hai mtfeased from 389 
to 587 since 1921. Mo»l of them are engaged in rubber and tea cultivation, trade and 
other business. The Increase in their numbws « ‘o the developmat t^has tabn 
place in these itnes during the last decade. The High Range Dmsion wbch contains ^e 
Lijority of the rubber and tea estates has the largest number (226) of Europeans. 

CcitrafDivision in which are situated the commercial 

contains the neat highest number, dr., 201. the South^n Division which “n ^ 

(treate^t number of missionaries and nursing sisters has 138 Europeans and the Northern 
Division only 22 of them. Among the Europeans and allied races returned in ^s census 
there arc 456 Brihsh subjects and 131 others. There is no Arm^n at all. M the lej 
census there was one. Of the 456 British subjects. 2% are English, 77 are Scotch, 10 
are Irish. 16 are Australian and two are Canadian. 

565 The Christbn population according to this census is ),604,475, Excluding i^|« 
from tbfse the Europeans and Anglo-Indians who number 1,377 only, the remaining ■ 

1,603,098 are bdian^fistians. The IndUn Chrisiiairtmay be divided broadly into two 
classes, Syrian Christians and others. 


The expression "Syrian aristian." as it is now used, is Mt capable of a dear 
It does not represent a race, because as Mr, Williara Croofce says, they 
. , 4 « _ -_* _ rule, from the 


as a 


566. 

f STs^yiian and^'lE odler ailied church® ) have sprung from converts. 

lower strata of the community, rather thp from the higher classes, such as Brahmam and 

Nivars. who are J®s susceptible of mission^y eflofls- * Nor does it refer to a [^cular 
Ovristian sect, because among the Syrian Cbistians there are some who owe allegiance to 
ii;rP^ others who are under the Patriarch of Antioch, others again who are Protestants 

IndshlTotKerswhohavetiieir own Bishop and do not recognise any exter^l spirituat 
bead Romo-Syrians do not intermarry with the members of other sects. Even in the 
Ime sect there is no intermaitUgc between the recent converts and others who embraced 
the faith in earlier generations. In spite of the vagueness and uncertainty attached to Jhe 
d,.fin;tLon of ‘'Syrian Christian," a social convention has somehow grown up, by which the 

^nM'ial mstruclions were issued to the enumerators to gel as far as possible a cortect return of 
^^vrian Christians in this census. In spite of their best eflortssotne^ whom the community 
will not recognize as Syrian Christians, may have got into the (old, while others who 
Znld have b®n included with them may have been left out. Such discrepancies are m- 
Jlimble^nd the numbers recorded should not therriore, he take^ as 
The Dopulahon of Syrian Christians, as returned in the census schedules, is 948,514. In 
iMt KDSUS Iheir'populalion was 617,049 which represented an incf®se of 8 p® crat, 
only over the number^returned in 1911 thougli the Oiristians as a whole inueased by 29^8 
uer cent durliig that decade. My predecessor has himself ad^Hed the inaccuracy of the 
in 1921, but I think 1 may claim that the present figure is more reliable. 

567 Indian Christians, other than those returned under Syrian Christians, number 
tcA nftil Of thKe 1 51.197 persons have not returned Iheir caste or tribe, but the remain- 

ing 503,387, f. e., 76*9 per cctI. 
of the total, have done so. The instruction 
to the enumerators was that the caste 
or tribe of Indian Christians, in case 
th^ furnish the information, must be 
entered in column 8 of the schedule 
and otherwise they should be shown 
simply as “Indian Christian" in this 
column. The fact that 76'9 per cent, of 
the Indian ChrtstianS’ other than Syrians 
have g^ven their caste or tribe, shows that 
the large majority of them desire to have 
diis information recorded. The numbers 
of the important castes and tribes relumed 
under Indian Christians are given in 
the margin. Under “Others" are in¬ 
cluded the totals of the mitiM' castes and 

ihes. whose individual strength is compar atively small. 
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566. Strictly spealsing. tberc is nc caste among the Muslims, but there are a numf>er 
of tribal, occupational or territorial ^oups, Theoreticaliy, intermarriage anJ interdining 
between these group are not prohibited» but in practice some of them do observe these 
relictions. This is hut natural, because the vast majority of the Muslims are only 
descendants of the converts from Hindu castes. Those of foreign origin are very few in 
number, almost negligihJe. Converts from the Hindus, living in the midst of Hindus, can-> 
not but be influenced by the customs and pactices pfevdent among them. It is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise that some of the Muslim group observe social exclusiveness 
and restrictions on marriage like the Hindus. Tliefe is a small section of them, 
probably not more than about 7,000 found in some parts of Chirayinkll and Qillon talub, 
who foUows marumaklcathayam system of inheritance like the Nayars. A Bill to amend this 
system on the Ibes of the Muhammadan law has been introduced in the local Legislative 
Coundl by a Muslim representative. Restrictions on intermarriage and other social 
customs are also fast dying out and the educated members of the community are advocating 
their complete removal. 


As it stands, the community is divided into a number of groups, The numbers 
returned under diferent group are not, however, trustworthy. With the spread rf 
education and the improvement in the economic condition of the community the members of 
one groupsometimes adopt the name of another group considered to be of a bi^er social 
Status. Thus a Thulukkan may become a Ravuthar, and a Sheik a Saiyad. Some return 
themselves simply as Musalman without specifying the groups to which they belong. 
Owing to these causes of variations the numbers returned under each group at different 
censuses cannot be compared. 


History tells us that Malabar had carri^ on trade with Egypt and Arabia from 
very early times. Barthofomeo speaks of the Musalmans who came to Malabar in the 
rei^ of Caliph Valid (A. D. 710), and various other travellers have recorded from time 
to time the advent of Egyptian and Arabian merchants and the formation of Muslim colonies 
at Quilon and other ports in Travancore. The descendants of these early settlers and of 
the converts they made are called MiUians. Their mother^tongue is Majayalam. Their 
women do not generally observe purdah and in their habits and customs they are like the 
Malaya]is. It is among these that we bnd the marumakkathiyam section. Some centuries 
back a small colony of Muhammadans came from Arabia and settled in Cranganore. Later 
on their descendants migrated to Travancore and are now found in Alleppey and other 
places in North Travancore. They belong to the group known as Thangai During the 
invasion of Travancore by Ttppu m the I 8tb century a number of Hindus in Nwth Travan- 
corc were fc^cibly converted into Muslims and thdf descendants, now found mostly in 
Parur, Kunnathunad and Muvattupula taluks, are known as /anakans. They correspond 
to the Mapillas of British Malabar, but unlike them they are a peaceful community and 
have not earned a notoriety for rebellion. During the reign of Rima Varma in the latter 
half of the 16lh century, Oewan Raja KSsava Das, to whose foresight is due the 
development of the port of Alleppey, the most important commercial centre in Travancore, 
brou^t some Bora Musalmans and Kutch Afemons from Sind, Kutch and Gujeral, settled 
them at Alleppey and encouraged them in opening trade wifli Bombay. The descendants 
of these settlers are still there carrying on trade with Bombay, ^Icutta and other Indian 
and foreign ports. During the reign of Martanda Varma, the maker of modern Travan¬ 
core, in the earlier part of the eighteenth century the Nawab of Carnatic sent an army of 
Muhammadans to help the Raja to crush internal rebellion. They bdonged to the Broun 
of Dakhdni Mtisolmans. Their descendants are still here engaged in trade, Governmeirt 
service and otha occupations. Their numbers have increased in recent years by fresh 
arrivals from Bombay and other places. Travancore has had commercial and poiiddt 
relations with the adjoining TamtJ country from very early times and consequently there 
have been constant streams of migration of Tamihans to this country. Among them there 
were large numbers of Muslims also who came for purposes of trade. Some entered th 
country tbrou^ Aramboly and settled in the southern parts of the State. Their descend*^ 
ants ate known as Thulukkans, while others came through Ariecikavu and other mountain 
m^es fiffther north. Their descendants who are now found in Shenkotta. Pathanaouram 
MiiBcy and other dac« are cdled RduuiAow. Both the Thulukkans and Ra^hars 
speak Tamil and are Tamilian in thar habits and dress, labhaiis another Broun of 

,p«,king Muslim,. Oriirin^, Jim uam. "Ubbrn" w« , ,!,!« given ,oX ' IT ^ 

served in mosques and presided over religious ceremonies. Latterly, others have 
adopted this title and thus m aeprale group has been formed, 
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569, The total Muslim populatioa, 
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of the Muslim'pop’ll®*^®®- 


according to the present census, is 353,274 ^ 
whidi shows an bciease of 30*6 per cent, 
during ^e last decade against the general 
increase of 27'2 ptf cent, in the total popula¬ 
tion. In the previous decade they tncr^sed 
by i9'4 per cent., while the increase in the 
aggregate populadoa was 16*8 cent. only. 
The numbers returned under dberent group, 
unreliable as they are, are given in the margin. 

It will be seen therefrom that the built of the 
Mu dim population of this State belongs to 
the Sunni sect, those belon^g to Shia sect 
numbering only 1,319 out of a total^ ol 
353,274. The Sunnis are again divided 
into four sub-classes and each of these again 
into a number o[ groups. It will be noticed 
that die Malabar and Tamil Musalmans 
together constitute as much as 96*5 per cent. 


570 Of the other races found in Travancore there a« 298 Jews and 13 Parsis. 
The Jews arc found mostly b Parur taluk adjoining Cochin where there is an 
important colony of this commraity. Of the Parsis there is only taTOly m 
AlleDDev consistiog of 11 members, of whom one wa: oiumerated at Trivandrum and 
the remaining ten at Alleppy. Two Parsis were also enumerated on a steamer m 

the Port of AJleppey. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 
VariRtion in casto, tribe and race since 1901 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Hindu rfutt^s and tribos classified according to the systeni of inheritanoe followed 
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m 
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05 
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1,213 
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4,Ml 
171 
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LSI 
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a4U 
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1,312 
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15,^ IS 

1,010 

ti,T24 
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II. 376 
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73 

5,7f4l 
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1I.035 

4,072 


FeiRoki^ 


352 
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Ut507 

li-P 

UM 

33^41 
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S2l« 

I, 05S 
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SA4 
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70 
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4.613 
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7,001 

2St* 

367 
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U26I 
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13.M2 

1,^?2 

6rS73 

S4,454 

2:^7 
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6.342 
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03 

5,774 
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ZrJl 
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4,3f^5 
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laMbAvklit . - * 

Btahniii SiamAjwi 
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flaTAthi 
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KutiAVon 

Pfi^ikkuti 

Pulfljaii 

TkAOtiji 

Vilfio 

VSIao 

V^lla^aii t^Adjaold) ■ - 

aiOmr caates ^ 

Hindu luupccEOed ■ * ■ 

primitive Iflbeif 


Total 
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07 

S22 
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14J7H 

925.903 


32 
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19 

S69,Be3 
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12,052 

S7,071 
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207^37 

11.114 

sipiia 

16,153 

27,531 

s,m 

4,96:i 

23,030 

1.326^821 


4*20.1 

1,566 

431,154 

4B 
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15,259 
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459.970 


16 

49^ 

7 

4KI,^ 
3*223 
8,1 IQ 
41*010 
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S.070 
13.033 
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437,2rp7 

49 

4115 

15^44 

7.547 

48£.933 


14 
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12 
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45^161 
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2^376 
18,317 
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IJ32 
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MAP OP TRAVANCORE 

Sbawing tbe Geo^ropbical Distribution onil the Past Migration of Primllire Tribea 
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appendix 1 


the primitive tribes 


Tlie populaHon of Travancore. like that of the rest of Soutlwii India is wedo ^ 
minantly Dravidian. Whether the Dravidians were the earliest i^abilants of India or 
whether there was a pre-DravtdiaD race of Negroid type Is still a disputed question. 

Sit Herbert Rislev holds the former v»wr, while Mr. A, H. suj^orls t^ Ijter. In 

his IntroducHon to The Cochin Tribes and Cgs/m. Vol. 1. by Rao fehadur L.K. Anantha- 
krishna Iyer, Mr, Keane says ‘’that in India there is no fundamental raciaj^unity 
that in the present amalgam^ arc represented five primary stocks \ a sunraerged /Veg^'fo 
probably Irom Malaysia; Kolarian, Draoidian and Aryan who arrived m ‘he tirdeT 
Senlioned Irom hevond the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas; lastly, the Mongo! 
roainly confined to th;^ Himala^ slopes.*' Mr. Kwne s theory is that the 
whom he calls the “submerged element, came from Malaysia round ^ay of ttengal 

to the Himalayan slopes and gradually siK-cad over the Penmsda. ^obably in the «irW 

palaeolithic limes, and that m course of time they l^t their ortginal Ncgnto speech and 
became merged in the surrounding Kolarian and Dravidian popubhons. He holds that 
the Kolarian is a distinct race from the Ch-avidian and came to India bebre the latter, 
nrobahly from the north or north-cast, that the Dravtdians came from the north-west, and 
that “beyond the Vindhyan Range they have nearly evetywh^e a^orbed or replaced 
both the Negrito substratum and the KoWian indigenes. hrom these premises 
Mr Keane concludes that the low caste aborigines now found m Southern India 'were not 
originally Dravidians but a blend in diverse proportion of superimposed Negrito, Kolarian 
and Dravidbn racial strata.” 

2. It must be said in favour of Mr. Keanes view lhat the low caste Pulayas, 
Parayas, Kuravas, and Vetas living in the dams, and the aboripnaI tribes ^^und m the 
forests of Travancore show traits of Negroid character, unlike *e Naj;ars, “"j 

other high-caste Dravidians. It is not improbable that the earliest mhabitants of 
the country were the Negritos and lhat the Dravidians who came in suhs<^uen^ 
conquered the aborigines, established their rule m the land and developed their oy^ 

civilization In the process of conquest some ol llm aborigines might have been s^- 
iugated and madesJs. wMc others might have receded mb the hdls The 

foLer having been in close contact with their masters, might hav^ecelyed anadraiibre 
of the Dravidian blood ; but as they were not a^itled mb the Drjvi^an soa^y they 
remained as distinct classes of a lower wdw. ^ese probably are the PuUyas, P^ayas, 
Kuravas. and Vetas. the most depressed of the different clas^ of the preset po^lation. 
The aborinnes who receded into the WUs and forests lived m complete isolation horn the 
r^i the neoolc They had no settled home ; they were mostly nomadic hunters hying on 

cultivating forest lands. Till recenUy they had not come m contact wij the people of 

the plains and had. therefore, preserved their f^imitive customs and habits more or less 

inlaS. But this is all fast changing. The civiliied^n has pen^led mlo their province 
opened up forests and established plantations. The F^e^ De^tment has imposed 

re^trictionLn their movements and their medics of 

their primitive lile are bringing about rapd chants m their 
economic condition, their social customs and reh^ous ideas, ^y 

with civilized people they are themselves ceUmg civilized, but in this 

degenerating in bodily vigour and are fast dwmdimg down m u^ber. 

civilization L not yet gone far enough to make them extinct. They me 2 

many of them even now exhibit, in a marked degree, some of the primitive characteristics 
of the ahori^nes. 
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Sye AVl^KSmX I—THE PKIMITIVE TRIBES 

3, TKe Tribes now met with in Travancofe are ;— 


L 

Maiapantaram 

8. 

Vettuvan (.MalavStan) 

2. 

Muthuvan 


(o) VaJiyavetan 

3. 

Mannan 


(i) Cheruveian 

4. 

Oraji 


(c) Chihkanjii-Vfilan 

5. 

Pajiyan 


(d) Ellchatiu-Vetan 

6. 

Malapulayan 

9. 

Malankuravan (Malayadiyar) 


(a^ Kurumbapulayan 

10. 

Mafayarayan 


(£) Karavajipuiayan 

11. 

Ullatan 


(c) Pamhupulayan 

12. 

Kat^kkaran 

7. 

Vizhavan (.Malankudi) 

13. 

Thantapulayan 


Travancofe is cut off from the rest o| Southern India by the Western Ghats, 
This lofty mountain range contains peaks of varying heights and shapes, and from there the 
country slopes graduaUy tow^ds the west down to the flat coaital plain bounded by the 
Arabian Sea > The highest point in the Western Chats is Anamudi, being 6,837 feet 
above sea-level. The northern portion of this mountainous bract is the Hi^ Range 
Division. The lower slopes and the foot of the mountains are covered by rich virgin 
forests, from where emerge several rivers which forcing their way across the country flow 
into the sea. It is within these forests that the primitive tribes are chiefly met with. 

4, Maiapantaram, the most primihve of the primitive tribes of Travaneore. lives 
scattered in the higher reaches of the Pampa and the Achankoil rivers and at Thalappira 
and Karumpalji in the forests of Shenkotta tajuk. Muthuvan is found on the Kannan 
Devaa hills in the High Range Division Mann an in the Cardamom hills to the south of 
the Paniiiyar river, Oraji in the forests of the Periyir, Vandanmftl and Thoduptila Ranges, 
and Faliyan In the Vandanmet Range. Of the three groups of Malapulayan, Kurumba- 
pulayas lives at Pampar, Alampatti, Karumutti and Palampatt); Karavalipulayan at 
Kumptttankufi, Pattatholivu, Fulikaravayal and Nachivayat ■, and Pambupulayan in the 
forests to the east of Chinnar. Vizhavaii lives in the Idiyara valley in North Travancofe, 
Vettuvan in the forests near Vadaserikata, and Maiankuravan tn various parts of the 
Stale. Malayadiyar, found in Konj Res^'ve, is identical with Malankuravan. MaJayarayan 
is found in the forests of Changanacbery, Minachil, and Thodupuia taluks; U|!ataa in 
the reserves of the Mammala Range; Kanikk^an in the forests of Vilavancodc, 
Neyyattinkara and Nedumangad taluks; Malavelan, the low.<ountry Kanikkaran, in the 
interior parts of Neyyattinkara taluk ; and Thantapulayan on the coastal area in Shcrlhala 
taluk. 

3* The segregation of a tribe from other people lends to preserve and intensify 
its natural characteristics. The geographical conditions of Travancofe are such that 
the primitive tribes have had to live in isolation in “regions of poverty to-day and 
anJtlety for the morrow,” Of all the tribes, Maiapantaram, Muthuvan and U^ali have 
been least affected by outside influences. The other tribes have been subjected to 
extraneous influences and have, therefore, received an infusion of fresh blood and new 
ideas from the more civilized people with whom they have come in contact. This is 
seen clearly in the Vizhavan, Pafiyan, Ul|ataa, Malaya fay an. Matman, and fCanikkaran. 
Owing to the admixture of foreign blood these tribes are now approaching the com¬ 
posite type of civilized humanity. 

6. Climate determines the fimits of the habitable area of a country. The influence 
of climate is seen in the irregular distribution of the population of Travancofe and in the 
congregation of the people in the littoral area where the struggle lor existence has become 
keen and intensive- While the density of population is 1,743 per square mile on the sea- 
coait, it is only 82 per square mile in the Highland according to the present census. 
Climate is also the deciding factor in determining the crops that man can grow in a locality, 
Mannan, Muthuvan, PaUyan, and Kurumbapulayan, who are found at an altitude of 2,000 
to 5,000 feet above sea4evel, cultivate ragi, white Kanitkiran, Malaya ray an, U!|itan, 
Vizhavan, and others who live at low^ elevarions cultivate rice and tapioca, \ihiere' 
climate favours the growth of forests, there it prolongs the hunter stage of human develop¬ 
ment and retards advance to agricullwre. This fact is amply home out by the Maiapantaram, 
who is the only nomadic tribe in the hunter stage existing in this State. 

The salubrity of high altitudes is favourable to human development. We see It 
exemplified in the Muthuvan, Mannan, Pafiyan and Ora]i, Their we] I-developed lungs, 
ma«ive chesb, and large torsos are due to the influence of the rarefied air at the high 
altitude at which diey live. They evmce, however, an aversion to muscular effort. 


PLATE l-Malapanti^aiD Male 



PLATE II—Malapanta^am Female 
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P. Vidal De Blache says ;— As atmo^eric pressure diminishes perceptibly at high 
altitudes, atmospheric oxygen combines widi blood corpuscles in the lungs more slowly. 
According to trustworthy observations, sluggishness and! dislike of prolonged edort, muscular 
or otherwise, is the consequence of the s[owing down of the physiological [n'ocesses which 
act on the nervous system by means of the blood," 1^)' The backwardness of tropical 
countries is said to be due to excessive heat. " The actinic rays of the sun are believed to 
stimulate the cells to greater activity when they fall on the human body. At Erst it is 
beneficial. If it goes to excess, the cells apparently break down-^f** Intense heat of long 
duration, combined with a high degree of humidity, ts unfavourable to human development, 
It causes enervadon, creates a craving for stimulants and iuduces habits of alcoholism, 
fCanikkaran, Malayafayan, U||atan, Malays tan and Viahavan are good examples of devita* 
lisation caused by tropical climate. 

7. Malaria is a disease of tbe tropical and subrtropical countries, whose climate is 
characterised by alternate wet and dry seasons. A people devitalised by this disease 
cannot be expected to be energetic and active. The sluggishness of the Kinikkaran, Mala- 
pantaram, Vizhavan, Ullatan and others who live in malaria-stricken areas, is due to the 
baneful effect of this disease. 


8. It is said that the colouration of the skin is the conjoint effect of a number of 
environmental factors working through physiological processes. The pigment of the sldn is 
found in the epidermis, and the infiuence of light favours its formation. In a cold climate, 
where the thermal action is weak, a discolouration of the pigment in the skin and other 
parts of the body produces a kind of albinism. Kanikkaran, Uljatan, Malayarayan, and 
Thantapulayan who live at low elevations in the plains are darker ^an Muthuvan, Mannan, 
and Paliyan of the High Range. Blondness increases appreciably on high hills. " Waitz 
long ago afBrmcd this tendency of mountaineers to lighter colouring from his study of primi¬ 
tive peoples. This may not be entirely due to climatic contrast between mountain and 
plain. Economic poverty of the environment and poor food sui^ly have also a hand.” 

9. *' Darwin holds that changes, such as size, colour, thickness of skin, and hair, 
have been produced through food supply and climate from the external conditions in which 
the forms lived ". ‘'Stature'’, according to Semple, "is partly a matter of feeding, 
and hence of geographic condition," In Travancore, the primitive peoples ol the hills are 
genially shorter than those of the plains; but within the hilly regions stature is often larger 
at high than at moderate altitudes, which is ascribed to “ the influence of a rigorous climate 
in killing off all but vigorous individuals.” (“> Sir Arthur Keith says " that the greater 
activity of the pituitary gland gives the Caucasian his height of stature, bulk of body, 
prominent chin, strong eyebrow ridges, and pronounced nasalization.” The greater 
height of the Muthuvan, Malapulayan, Paliyan and Urali may be due to the more vigorous 
functioning of the pituitary ^and at higher elevations. The effect ol a scanty and 
uncertain food supply is seen on Malapantaiam and Vizhavan, who are shorter in 
stature than others. The groups classified as short are between 58^ inches and 621- 
inches. The average height of Maiapantaram is 61 inches, of Vizhavan 61‘16 inches, 
of Muthuvan 62 inches, of Malapulayan 62'5 inches, of Paliyan 62 inches, and of 
Ofaji 62'8 inches. 

10. The shape of the head is regarded by most anthropologists as a constant 
and persistent character. According to the Frankfort Agreement of 1882, heads, with 
a cephalic index not exceeding 74'9, are now classified as dolichocephalic (70 to 74*9). 
Deniker says dolichocephaly is almost exclusively located at Melanesia, Australia, India, 
and Africa. According to Risley, the prevalem type in Peninsular India seems to be 
long-headed or tDedium‘head.ed. The primitive peoples of Travancore are the modern 
representatives of the pre-Dravidians. LVa|i is the moat dolichocephalic of the hill trites 
with a cephalic index of 70*6. Muthuvan has a cephalic index of 70'9, Malankuravan 
73*7, Malayarayan 72*1, Vizhavan 72'6, Kanikkaran 71*5, Malavetan 74*4, Ullatan 
73'9, and Paliyan 74*3, Dolichocephaly of the primitive peoples is of a very primitive 
type, for the vault of the head is low and the direction of the brain backward. They 
occasionally shew a prognathic face, but ordinarily they are orthognathic. 


(1) F. VicJiil Blache^ 7Vi PtiHrfplw^f p. 17i^. 

(2) K- C- Si'Hiple, The /ft/lmenec of EHtiranmeftt-t p, 

(S} E. p, 39, 

Cl) E^ C. p. 34, 

CG) Bir Htrbrrt Tht People a/ Imduty p. 31. 

H+ G. DtUlcAil^ Itneeond Pupulaiim PrMemt, p, 39. 
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APPENDIX I-THK PIUMITIVE TElBEfi 


Now. 


1 ]. TTie nasal index is claimed by some to be the snfest method of dtstinguiabing 
racial types. ** The broad type of nose,*’ according to Risley, “ is found m Madras, the 
Central Provinces, and Chota Nagpur/* * The broad noae of the pre>Dravidian is his 
striking feature. The physical codiguration of the country, the vast stretches of fever> 
haunted jungles, the absence of roads, and the compact social organization of the primitive 
tribes protect them from the intrusion of foreign influence. All the pre-Dravidian tribes of 
Travancore are mostly platyrbine. The average nasal index of Vizhavan is 88*05, of 
Muthuvan 91 *05, of Malavetan 86*6. of Malayadiyir 84‘6. of Ufali 84*6, of PaHyan 
86*5, of Ullitan 85*4, of Mafayafayan 83’T, and of Kanikkaran 89*1. Vizhavan. Mul^u- 
van, Malavetan, PaUyan, ^K&n>kkaran, and Ullatan are {datjrrhine, wtuJe O^ali, Mala* 
yarayan and Malayadiyar^are bordering on platyrhiny. 

To s^ up, short stature, low forehead, flat face and nose, and dark complexion are 
the characteristic features of the primitive peoples of Travancore. The following tables 
give the head measurements, the stature and the nasal measurements of some primitive tribes 
in Travancore :— 


mrfUfWrrmrnim a/ 


Tribe 


Lcn^h Cr ta-r 
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HBKiinnm' H ilD Lniiiin 

I 

Artrrnj^ 

1 1 

i Maxlmnoii I If tuiniqm 

1 1 

Avvmgij 

Mnitmqtu 

jBllllfinlliit 

VixhikvAn 
(AUlAilkudi) « 

1 

24 

1ft-j 


17*S 

la^ri 

14^3 

It-t j 

1 72-0 1 

! ftO'a 

7i*r 

vmsm 

^ 21 1 

\ Ift^G 

13-0 

IT 3 

13^7 

14*5 

13*U 

73-9 

T^-^l 

70'0 

Ki^ikkArui 

1 25 

JS-C 

13-0 

' 

17-7 

1 

13-3 

1 U*fp 

12'5 

! 71*5 

78*3 

e5-a 

HiiKTetAii 

tCtwroT^ipn) 

i 

t 

1 “ 

U*l 

1 

19-0 

1 

li*2 

13-4 

14-7 

12-2 ’ 

71-4 

13-0 

70‘0 



Ift^l 

20^0 

IT’Q 

13-3 

14*3 

is-o 

72-1 

77*7 


HuthtLTiui 

22 


19-0 

14 - 0 

10-7 

: 14*3 

10-0 

70*3 

8r2 

C1>0 

MiilAi4kEir]tvirv 

1 

y 

n 

is-t 

13-^3 

iT-a 

13^3 

H-3 

lS-7 

73-7 

7fl-8 

87*5 

&#iji 

1 3$ 

18-0 

iO-D 

17-7 

13-0 1 

14-3 

13-0 

70' fi 

78*6 

«7-t 
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1 
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13-11 

It J 


15*0 

13-7 

Jl-3 

7&-0 

Tl-l 

1 

1 


LS-O 

13-a 
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13-1 

15-2 

U 1 

tf-0 

&S-7 

C3'fl 
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1 
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30 

133 3 
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tH 
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100 

SO'O 
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22 

l&2-ft 

1^-1 

NO'S 

85-4 

! 87 2 
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! 15 
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Nl'« 
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1 100 

73-0 

HAlATc^tan 

^C|i«ru?8iJui) , 

33 
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103 

m-s 

80*0 

lOO 

68^7 
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155 2 
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HO'l 

mi 
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8 
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147‘3 

uros 

100 

81-1 
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12 
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\ 

163 

IfS'S 
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35 

1 157 0 

1 
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ft4’e 

113^5 

74*0 

Pa^Ijui , 

a 

1 137-5 

|i 
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l«-2 

80*5 

97*2 

73*1 

TbAzilapc;lAjAii 

35 

1 153*3 

i 

iGt 

139 

78-1 

91*4 

67-4 
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12. Malapantatams are found in regions where they are unaffected by the com- 
petition and influence of other people and, therefore, enjoy full freedom for the continuance 
of a nomadic life. Gregarlousnesj would be a positive disadvantage to them undo' such 
conditions. Bdng nomadic hunters they have no permanent habitations. Their family 
seldom consists of more than two or three members. Their huts are of the simplest pattern, 
built of jungjewood posts with a lean-to roof thalcbed with plantain leaves. A Hre is 
kept going at all times to beep them warm. They make fire by the Hint and steel method 
(QotmuJfe in their language). Their clothes are scanty. They are dark-bro^ in com¬ 
plexion and short m stature. The nose is depressed at the root in those living^ in Rani 
Reserve and leptorrhine. in those living at Palhanapuram and Thalaf^ara owing to mlscegena- 
tion, Their eye ridges are prominent and hair is black and curly. The hard Hfe they 
lead in jungle has made them strong and sturdy. Nevertheless, inany fall victinis to diseases 
like small-pox and malaria, and their number Is fast going dovm. 


MhBRm aiut 
fluitdnii. 




Girls are married both before and after puberty. Marriage is generally con¬ 
tracted between cross-cousms. The exchange of sisters in marriage is also practised. 

Marriage is celebrated at the bride's house. On the appointed day, the bridegroom is 
presented with a pair of cloths. The bride’s father then jdaces the right hand of the bride 
on the left hand of the bridegroom and says, “1 hand over my dau^ter to you. Take care 
of her." Tlie couple are then seated on a mat and four balls ot rice are brou^t on a 
leal. The bride hands over two balls to the husband who eats them. He then gives two 
balls to the wife and she also eats them. This completes the marriage ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she remains in a small shed about a hundred yards 
away from the hut. Pollution lasts for sixteen days. When she goes out she must cover 
hej head with a cloth and walk with her face turned down, led by an elderly woman, 
h is believed that evil will befall her if this injunction is not adhered to. When a woman 
is m menses, pollution lasts for seven days. During this period the husband should not 
ascend a hil or climb a tree. He should remain indoors and should not handle any 
iropieinent. To the primitive man, meastruous women are dangerous, and seclusion is 
intended to afford protection from the dreaded spirit. When a woman is about 
to become a mother, she remains in a separate shed about 200 yards away from the hut. 

PtJlution lasts for 16 days. During this period the husband should not go out for hunting, 
for gathering food, or lor any other purpose. The mother cominues to be under a taboo 
for ttffcc to live months if the child is a male, and for four to six months if it is a fem^e. She 
should not even touch tfie cooking vessels during this period. The husband abstams from 
lavbg intercourse with his wife from the seventh month of pregnancy and for six months 
after delivery. 

The dead aTe buried. After burial the tribe deserts the locality and moves on 
to another place. Death pollution lasts for ei^t days. On the ninth day. the chief 
mourner gives a feast to the villagers in honour of the dead. The sons succeed Ip the 
property ot the father, if any. Malaj^t^ams dread the jungle deities. Those at Arien- 
civu worship crests of hills. The deities whom they generally wordup are Sistha and his 
satellite, Karuppuswami. 

13. Muthuvans live at hi^ elevations and consequenUy look hale and hearty, Motfanvaa. 
Their villages have no permanency owing to the system of shifting cultivation they follow. 

■The hots are small, reclangular, and one-roomed with a sb^e door in front- Their only 
furniture is a mat or two, woven out of reeds. The fire which occupies the corntf of the 
hut represents “that most precious luxury, the sum total their creature comforts." 

Sexual license before marriage is neither recognized nor tolerated. Unmarried 
young people are subjected to strict disciplbe. All unmarried ra^es above ten years of age 
are confined to the "Bachelor-hall" at night. The unmarried prls sleep in a separate hut 
under the care of an eldo’ly woman. The orthodox marriage is between cross-couiins, 

I. e.. the children of brothers and sista-s. The marriaae cffemony takes place in the evenmg 
after 6 p. m. The bridegroom, with his best man and the bride's maid, goes to the bride's 
hut. The parents of the bide will then he absent from there. They should not be spec¬ 
tators of the ceremonial. 'Hie bridegroom presents the bride with ear-rings, glass bangles, 
clnti^. and a comb of golden bamboo which he himself has made. The presentation of 
the comb forms ^e essential part of the ceremony and it is always worn by the kide on the 
hack of the head above the knotted hair. After the ceremony, all die guests are treated to 
a feast. A relic of marriage by capture exists in this tribe. Polygamy is allowed. 'The 
second wife must carry out the orders of the Erst. If they are friendly, they live in the same 
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house. Among Mulhuvans of ite low country polyandry « also permitted, but It has become 
very rare in these days. Fraternal polyandry does not esist at all. Mulhuvaos of the 
Cardamom Hills are monogamous. Re-marriage of widows is allowed, but not by ibe 
brother of the deceased husband. 

When a girt attains puberty, she is lodged in a separate shed so that she might 
be beyond the ga^e of men. Pollution lasts for thuree days. When a woman is about to 
become a mother, she is also lodged in a *‘seclusion but,’’ All tbe married women of the 
village assist in the delivery. Pollution lasts for thirty days. The chijd belongs to the 
mother s clan and is named after the uncle or the maternal grandparent. Inheritance Is 
matrilmeal. A man's property goes |o his sister's sons after his demise. 


Muthuvans in the Cardamom Hills worship ihe forest deities, K 6 Ha mol a Stc&wi 
and Vadaganatha who are supposed to be residing on the crests of hills. They also 

worship malevolent deities, Karuppu, Msfiamma and K^tu But they have been greatly 
influenced by Hinduism and, like the Hindus, worship the Sun, Ckid Subrahmonia, and 
Goddess Minikshi Amma (So^ru). 


Muthuvans are nomadic agriculturists. Ragi is their staple food. Their envi¬ 
ronment has made them hunters and trappers. They eat fish and the flesh of sambur, 
ibei, monkey, and jungle-sbeep. The Besh of black monkey is greately relished by them. 
They do not kUl the bison. The wealth of Muthuvans is locked up in their cattle which 
consist mostly of buffaloes. They drink milk and will offer it to the visitors aJso. 


Men wear a loin doth ke^ in its place By a string tied round the waist, and also 
a turban. A Kambli or blanket is tied up and carried on the back, ft serves as a hoid- 
all. Women wear a coloured doth about 16 to 10 cubits long. Men wear ear-rings, 
silver and brass rings on the fourth finger of the right hand, and sometimes a braedet on 
each arm. Muthuvans living in the Cardamom Hills sneak Tamil, and those found near 
POyamkuly Malayafam. The average Muthuvan enjoys a better physique than most other 
tribes. He is tall and has an aquiline nose depressed at the root. With a dark-brown 
skin, black and wavy hair, and a retreating forehead, his simplicity of life, his cheerful¬ 
ness and healthy Ii»k give him the appearance ol a good pjersonality. Sturdy in limbs 
and er^t in faring, he can endure great fatigue and carry heavy loads at ease. His 
economic condition is better than that of the other bill tribes. 


14. Mannans arc found mostly in the Cardamom Hills to the south of the Pannlyar 
river up to the south of the tract of land now submerged by the Partyar reservoir. This 
locality has a salubrious climate and enjoys the benefit of both the monsoons. TTie influ¬ 
ence of the geographical environment on the Mannan is seen in his physical and mental 
characters, his economic condition, and his religious beliefs. The* pigmentation of his 
skin is brow,Ti-Hack, The cool climate has made him hardy and long-lived, snd has also 
imbued him with a gay and vivacious temperament. He hss a long head, a flat nose, and 
thick lips. The hamkU of Mannans are situated on high grounds where there is a perennial 
supply of water and plenty of land for cultivation. Each hamlet cotitains five to fifteen 
huts. The headman alone is privileged to sit and sleep on a bamboo ihatiy (a miniature 
cot.) All the rest sit and sleep on die floor. 


Girls are married after they attain puberty. The marriageable age U between 
16 and 20 for males and over 14 for females. Marriage takes place between the children 
of brotter and sister. Before the marriage is solemnized die bridegroom goes and remains 
in the brides house for a p^iod not exceeding one year. The ceremony is conducted in 
the bride's house. The bridegroom bows to his parents and elders, and the bride to her 
parents. The couple are then sealed on a mat. The ihali is tied round the bride's 
by the bridegroom's sister. Tbe visitors are treated to a feast, 
also in vogue among Mannans. Should a woman refuse to 
forcibly takes her away and they live together in the forest for 
are then searched for and taken to the hamlet, llie offence 
allowed to remain as husband and wife. Elopement is also 

takes place if parents object to the union of a man and woman.. 

wife if his first wife is sterile. Polyandry is rare, but is not altoieth^ eiSIct 
are allowed to rematry. A man may marry the wife of bis deceased brother. 


neck 

Marriage by capture is 
return the love of a man. he 
tea or twelve dap. ^ey 
is condoned and they are 
a recognized institution and 
A man marries a second 
Widows 
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a girl attaios puberty, ahe h lodged in a aectii$ion but (or (our day«. 

On the fifth day, ahe returns home after a bath and wears a new clotK When a woman 
is in menses, pollution lasts lor four days, and during the period she remains in a separate 
shed. On the Elth day she bathes, but remains in seclusion for another four days. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, she is lodged In a separate hut. After 
delivery she continues to be there for twenty days, the period of pollution. On the 21st 
day, she goes to the house, but remains in a separate room, 

Mannans are fast giving up their tribal religion and becoming Hindus. They 
worship Cod Sastha, Traces of animism stdl exist among them. For example, it is 
believed that the clearing of [un^e disturbs the spirits residing there. A porhon of the 
primitive forests is dedicated to them and is preserved as a sacred place, 

Mannans are nomadic agriculturists, Ragt is iheir ^ple food. In times of 
scarcity they eat wild Eruits and roots. Fish is a delicacy to them and they also eat 
crabs, the flesh of black monkey, sambur, and rats. Bison flesh is tabooed. 

15, Ora{is used to be scantily dad, but owing to their contact with the UnU. 
planters they are becoming civilized and now wesr a loin cloth, four cubits long and 
two cubits wide, shirts, coats, and turbans. When they go out a blanket serves as a 
hold^all to carry their necessaries of life. They have a long head, a flat nose, a retreating 
forehead, and modcratdy thick lips. They are somewhat lair in complexion and have 
dark and wavy hair. 

When a girl attains puberty she is placed under a rigorous taboo. She is 
lodged in a tree-house reserved for the purpose. Pollution lasts for seven days. On 
the eighth day she bathes and moves to another tree-house where she remains for 
two days. On the third day she bathes and goes home, when seven jack-leaf-spoonfuls 
of cow-dung water and oil are poured on ha head by her unde or brother to purify her, 
after Mrhich she enters the hut Similarly, a woman in menstruation is confined to a 
distant tree^house for a few days. Afterwards she bathes and goes to the tree-house for 
two days. On the third day she bathes and goes home. Marriage of girls takes place 
both before and after puberty. Sisters are exchanged in marriage, and a man who has 
no sisters has only a very remote chance of getting married. Formerly an Urali married 
as many women as he had sisters, hut now he does not marry more than two. Polyandry 
is verv rare among this tribe- The marriage ceremoDy is simple. The bridegroom and 
his fadia go to the bride's hut and escort her to their home, where the bride's party is 
fed. Her dowry consists of bill-hooks, clothes and vessels. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, she goes to a tree-house. She is not 
given any assistance in delivery. Women stand at a distance and give instructions. Elven 
after delivery they do not approach her and render her any help. Pollution lasts for 21 
days. During this paiod the husband refrains from doing any worL She bathes on 
the 22nd day and entors home. 

Nomadic agriculture is the occupation of this tribe. Rice is their staple food. 

Men avoid intercourse with women for three days after clearing the jungle lest harm 
should befall them and their crop. O^aUs worship crests ol hills which are supposed to 
be haunted ^ evil s[^s. The ancestor-spirits are propitiated during agricultural 
ceremonies, tliere is a medicine-man called Plithi, who cures all diseases. Oralis 
are vtfy orthodox and do not inter dine %vith Pajiyans or Mannans. 

16, Paliyans are found in the Vandanmel Range, Living as dicy are in the Patiyaiu 
midst of cardamom ryots, they have been influenced by their contact with (he low-country 
peo^e in t^ir customs and manners. They have a long head, a flat nose, a retreating 
forehead, and moderately thick lips. They are Iwown-black in complexion. 

When a ^l attains puberty, she remains tn the seclusion shed for 13 days. She 
returns home on the f6th day after bathing, carrying a pot of water on her head. She 
then cooks rice and serves it to other women. Then alone is she free from pollution. During 
menses, die remains in the seclusion shed (or five days. Marriage takes place after a girl 
attains puberty. Cross-cousin marriage b in v^e. Before marriage, a man serves his 
uncle who is Kb woutd-he father-in-law for six months. Marriage is thus one of service 
and there is no dowry attached to it The ceremony is conducted in the house of 
the bridegroom at nignt and lasts for one day only. The clothes of the couple are 
immersed in saffron water on the third day. They then bathe in a stream and return 
home. A man is allowed to marry the wife of his deceased elder or younger brother. 
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Vli1i»y«a 

(Kaluilindl 


Polygamy is practised whcD the first wife u barren, and the second wife is invariably 
the sister of the first. Younger brothers are said to have intercourse with the wife of the 
eldest brother. Women enjoy great freedom and are of loose morality. When a woman 
is about to become a mother, she is sent to the seclusion shed where she femams for 
six days after child-birth. On the seventh day she bathes and comes home, when a 
hammock made of new cloth is provided by the uncle for the baby. The son inherits 
the property of the father. Pa[iyaDs are migratory agriculturists practising shilting 
cultivation. During sowing and harvesting they abstain from intercourse with their wives. 
They believe that cultivation will fail if they are not pure. Pajiyans worship crests of 
hills, and also S^tha, Karuppuswimi, and Mariamma, Ancestor-spirits are also propitiated. 
Men wear loin cloths, 4 cubits by cubits, and also shirts, coats and turbans! 
Women wear coloured cloth 12 cubits by 2^ cubits. They have also begun to wear 
jackets^ 

17. Malapulayas are divided into three endogamous septs, namdy, Kurumbapulaya, 
fCaravalipulaya, and Pambupula)®, in the descending order (if their social status. T^e 
higher septs do nc^ intermarry ct into-dine with the lower ones, Kurumbapulayas are 
nomadic agriculturists. Karavalipulayas arc dependants of die Vejlalas. Ragi is the 
staple food of the former, while the latter live on rice which they get in the shape of 
wages from thdr masters. ^ 

A girl, on attaining puber^, remains in the seclusion shed for 30 days, during 
which period she should not see any man. On the 31st day she bathes and returns home 
when all the villagers are treated to a feast. Marriage takes place after a girl attains 
puberty. Cross-cousin marriage is prevalent. Marriage ceremony is conducted at the 
bride's hut and lasts for three days. 

Among Karavalipulayas, the boy’s parents 
of paddy and a coloured cloih to ‘ 


.k k ‘j- j k \ 

■ J. T 1 L -J . L L -J ^ ^^^‘age takes place at 

mght. 1 M bride and the tsridegroom are seated on a mat, facine east, Thr _ 

des a necklace of beads round the WIdeV nccL They tal^ food from the ^ 
each ^ving a ball of rice to the other. All the guests are then feasted and 
couple are taken to the bridegroom’s house. 


same leaf,, 
the married 


Among Kurumbapulayas bride-price is not given. A clolK 
the bride and a strbg dip^d in saftron water is tied round her neck, 
then treated to a ftasL An elder brothiT may marry the wife of his deceased v 
brother and become die guardian of his children. Polygamy is practised, and 


may marry the sister of his first wife. Polyandry is prevalent anj even 
not uncommon. Sons inherit the father's property. 


is presented to 
■ ^ The ^sts are 
y<J Unger 
a man 


promiscuity is 


Malapulayas worship Kd/f, Mariammn. Chdphmma, and Kadeparamma Men 
abstain from intcrcoitfse with their wives for ten days prior to any religious cerimionv thev 
have to perform, Man we^s a cloth. 6 cubite by 2^ cubits, and woman a coloureif cloth 
16 cubits long. The diminished vitality of this tribe is due to the unhealthy environmeni 
m which It lives- 

18, Vi^avans a« found in the Idjyara valley in North Travancore. Among them 
whCT a prl attains puberty she is confined Xo a seclusion shed for seven days during which 
period she sliould not see any man. A breach of this taboo would bring barm to the 
hamlet. On the ei^th day she bathes and goa home, A woman is not allowed to take 
any anunalfoodunhl she IS married. Pre-roarital chastity h rare. A man may dan! 
deslmely cohabit vmh any woman. In the ev^t of conception before marriage, no attemrn 
IS made to cause misi^agp. Every effort will be made to legalise such nniona MarS 
^nerally takes place bdore a attains puberu-. A man must marry outside Ms cl^T 
Cross-cousin marriage is tabooed among them. Marriage lasts for one daveivd hi.!,-, i * 
the bride's bouse. It consists merely in the presentation of cloths to the bride and her mo!£.r“ 
Sisters are exchanged m marriage if they are of different clans. Free divorr^ oioiher. 
Child'birdi takes place in an isolat^ shed and no male can go near it Tk- * -.l 
the baby remain there for fifteen days. On the 16th day she bathes and enterJ^Cme 

A man's property goes to his sister’s sons. Women do not . 

Vizhavans are nomadic agricukurists and shift their cultivation annuaJIv Pf^P^ty- 

food, but thoy .upfJoMDi ,1 with wUd root, .od tulws S S,, j “ 
tboir diggio, .pud. Tbo, or. oiperu « .poori., 6du 
molt. .{.nog. to Ih. .pirit. of atcMtor.. Wor. oboodomog A. l„d 
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cultivatecf. Men wear a [oin clotht 4 cubits by 2 cubits,’ and also a small upper cloth. 

Women wear a loin doth, 10 cubits long. They d^k in complexion, have a long head, 
a flat nose, a receding forehead and moderately thick lips. Eyebrows are prominent. 

19. Vettuvans arc found scattered ihrou^out the State. They are otherwise bown Yettn¥»n. 
as KinakflVilon, Vilar, or Xfalavetan, 

There are four classes of MalavStans; — 

1, ValiyavEtan, 3. Chinkanni-vSIan, 

2. CheTuvgtan, '4. Elichathi-vetan. 

The Cheruvetans do not interdine or intermarry with the ValiyavCtans. but may 
interdine ’with the CKinkaftni-vetads and marry their women, hut the latter are not allowed 
to interdine with the women of the lomier. If the husband dies, the wife and her children 
go back to her home. The Cheruv^tans neither intertfinc nor intermarry with die 
Elichalhi-vetans. The Chinkanni'Vfilans stand at a distance of 18 fed from the Cheruvetani 
and the latter stand 8 feet away frtm the other Vetans. 

Marriage is between aross-couslns. Sisters are exchanged in marriage by men 
bdongiog to different dans. Marriage takes place both before and after a girl attains 
puberty. It is conducted in the bride's house and lasts for one day. It conrisb m the 
presentation of a cloth by the bridegroom to the bride and the tying of thdli round her neck. 

Among ChTnkanni-vetani, the married couple are seated on a mat, cooked rice is pla^d on 
a plantain leaf and is eaten by both- Polygamy is prevalent among this tribe. A man 
does not marry the wife of his deceased brother or the sister of his deceased wife. 

EKvorce is allowed. A girl, on attaining puberty, remains in the seclusion sh^ for nine 
days. On the tenth day she bathes and goes home. She then makes a hor^ontal mark 
with cow-dung on the forehead of all the guests present, and gives a howl of rice gruel to 
each. PolIudoD then ceases. When a woman is about to become a mother, she is 
confiwd to a room in the hut. After delivery, a dec<^ion of medicinal herbs and 
charcoal powder is made in the husband's urine and adminialered to her by flic husband. 

Among Chlnkaiini-vetans, sons inherit two-thirds and nephews (slst^'s sons) one- 
third of a man’s property on his demise. It is divided equally between the sons and the 
nephews among Cheruvitans- Cliinkanni-vetans are dark in complexion and short in 
stature. Th^ have a long head, and a flat nose depressed at the rooL The hair is dart 
and curly. Ihcy have a poor physique, due to adverse circumstance. Cheravetans 
differ from them in having proninent brow-ridges. Cheruvfitans are migratory agricul¬ 
turists. They live on rice, wild roots and berries. 

20, Malankuravans are found in Nedumangad, Pathanapuram, Thiruvella, and MAlaDkiirHaii 
Quilon taluks. Malayadiyars, who arc found in the Koni Reserve, resemble Malan- 

kuravans in their exo^ous clan system and other custouB. 

Marriage takes place only after a girl has attained puberty. Formerly they used 
to perform ic«ujfeo(sfdnani (thali-tying ceremony) for girls between the ages of 5 and 8, 
but it has now bwn given up. Among Malaniiiravans a man marries the daughter of his 
maternal uncle. He cannot marry the daughter of his iather'a sister. This prohihitioii 
docs not exist among Malayadiyars. Among Malankuravans, marriage lasts lor a day and 
lakes place in the house of the bride. It consist* m the presentation of a pair of cloths to 
the bride. The bridegroom's father give* Rs. 2-8 annas to the bride s father. Without (he 
payment of this amount, the girl is not sent to her husband’s home. Among Majayadiy^s, 
marriage lasts for two day* and th^e is no payment of bride-price. Pdy^my is practised 
by them. A man can marry the sister of his first wife. 

Malankuravans profutiate the Kills wherein spirits are supposed to reside, such a*. 
Thalaparamala, Udumparamala, and Thevalaparamala, before they commence clearing 
the jungle for cultivation. Offerings are again made to them after the seed is sown. 

2). Malaya^ayans are found in the forests of Thodupula, Minachil, and Changana- 
chery lalub. As the name suggests, they were once lords of the hills. They claim 
superiority over all the other tribes. Ullitans used to call them Vdliafvndrs (those vflio 
rule), which evidently points to their former greatness. 

On attaining puberty a girl is confined to a seclusion shed for a day. ’pie next 
day she halhes and goes to the main hut. On the eighth day she a^in Ulhes in a 
stream, plunging three times. After the third dip she looks at the thali-tier. 1 he girl and 
the thili-lier are taken home in procession, and there they are seated on a mat and treated 
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tniAtui. 


KKnlltltAru, 


to a feast. Before girU attaio puberty a tbali-tying ceremony is performc<i. generally for a 
number of girls together at the age of 3, 5, 7 or 9* Marriage takes place after they have 
attai pp'l puberty. Marriage ceremony is contlucted in the evening or at nig^t. The 
bridegroom's fathff gives presents to the couple. They are seated on a mat, facing e^. 
TTe bride’s brother hands her a betel leaf which she tears off into two halves. She gives 
one half to her husband to chew, and she herself chews the other half, and hoth spit in 
the same spittoon. AH the guests then chew betel-leaf. Polygamy is resorted to if the 
6rsl wife is barren, Frattmal polyandry occurs rarely. Widows remarry. Sons inhwit 
father's property, and in their absence it devolves on the daughters. If a man dies 
childless, his property goes to his brothers and, in their absence, to his sisters, 

Malayarayans are spirit worshippers. Ancestor-worship is common among them- 
The spirits of the dead are worshipp^, because It is believed that they arc capable of 
inBuenciog the welfare of the living persons in a mysterious manner. The Malayarayans 
worship five hills which are beUcved to possess suptf natural powers, but they do not dis¬ 
tinguish the spirit from the matter. They also worship Sastha. Malayafayans are nomadic 
agriculturists. They are dark in complexion, having a long head and a flat nose, depressed 
at the root. Brow ridges are prominent and the forehead is recedbg. Many of them have 
become converts to Christjanity, 

22. Ullatans are found in die reserved forests in the Manimala Range. There is 
no (HffereDce between them and the fCocchuv^lans, They arc also known as Kattajans- 

An Ullatan generally marries the daugh^^ hi’ paternal tmde. Marriage takes 
place before the girl attains puberty. A preliminary ^d/i'j^ef/tr^afjrdriain is celebrated 
when the girl is seven years old. On the fourth day of the ceremony the lhali-tief and 
the ^1 bathe in a stream and return home in procession. If he so desires, he can marry 
her after she has attained puberty. The marriage is pnducted in the bride s house. 
The couple stand in the marriage booth and the bridegroom presents to the bride a 
l^ndle of clothes, which she wears. The guests are given betel-i^ to chew, and the 
married couple then depart for the husband’s house. At the latter place the guests are treated 
to a feast at night, and in the next morning after another feast, the bride's party goes back. 
Polygamy is prevalent among this tribe. A man may marry the wife of his deceased 
hrotl^- Fraternal polyandry is also said to exist rarely. 

On a man’s demise, one-half of his property goes to his sister’s sons, and the other 
half to his own sons. In the absence of nephews the whole propo'ty goes to his sons. 
Ullatans are nomadic agriculturists. Rice is their staple food. Kocckuvelan is the head of 
the UlJatans and he receives the offerings of coconuts, ghee, and cash made by devotees 
of Cod Ayyappon at Thalapara on their way to Sabarimala during the Makafaailafiko 
festival. Ullatans make offerings to Thalap^amala, Udumparamala, and Chakiparamala 
annually on a Friday, They believe that they are able to live in the forest without molesta¬ 
tion from wild animals under the protection they receive from the spirits residing on 
these hills. U]latatis lead a celibate life from the beginning of Dhanu to Medam (Decem¬ 
ber to April), when they clear the jungle and cultivate the land. They do so because 
diey are ^en in the domain of the hill deiHes whose wrath they should not provoke. If a 
pure lile is not led, ^istha and other deities will be offended. It is said that a man who 
touched Ids wife during menses lost his eye-sigjht when he went to hoe the soil. 

Ullatans are dark in complexion, having a long head, a flat nose, depressed at the 
root, and a receding forehead. Their hair is wavy or curly. 

23. Kanikkir are a wild but inoffensive jungle tribe, inhabiting the wilds ^ South 
Travancore. According to Bourdillon, those who live in the bterior are called Kanikkir 
while those living at the outskirts are called Vfilanmar, 

In this tribe marriage lakes place both before and after a girl attains puberty, fn 
South Travancore, marriage before puberty is not favoured beuiise the girl will not then 
be in a position to assume the responsibilities of a housewife. In die Shcnkolta Forest 
Division, infant marriage is in v<^e and is becoming common for want of mature women. 
Marriage Is celebrated in the bridegroom's bouse in daytime. A necklace of beads is tied 
round the neck of the bride by the bridegroom. The assembled guests are treated to a 
feast. The married couple sit on a mat and take food from the same leaf. The next morn¬ 
ing all depart, leaving the bride with the bridegroom in his house. In KottOr, the husband 
ties the thali round the neck of the bride if she is an infant. His sister does it it she is 
grown up. A plantain leaf is placed in front of the couple, and rice and curry are served. 
Two women hold the bride s head and press it on the bridegroom's shoulder seven times. 



PLATE Vlll^Paliyati Male 
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The bfldegroom ihen puts small quantities of rice and curry into the mouth of the bride 
seven times. South of the Kolhayir, marriage U celebrated in the bride's house. The 
bridegroom ties the lhaii found the necb of the bride;. Kanihkar are generally monogamous, 
but if a man marries more than once his second wife is usually the sist^ of^ the first. 
Adultery is viewed with great abhorrence, and punishment for this offence varies in differe^ 
Iccalities. At Kujathupula the following is the punishment inBidied on the adulterer. His 
legs are tied to the branch of a tree with the head hanging down. Straw strewn with 
chillies is spread on the ground and burned. The body of the culprit is then swung to 
and fro, and he is in the meanwhile given 25 lashes with a cane oa the buttocks. The 
guilty woman is given 15 lashes by the man who marries hef, even though he may have 
been already married. 

In Vilavancode taluk a girl on attaining puberty is allowed to remain in the hut 
itself, but further north she is kept in a separate shed situated about 100 feet away from the 
hut. Pollution lasts for six days. On the seventh day the girl bathes and goes home, 
when the medicine-man gives her some holy ash which she smears on the forehead. During 
the seventh month of pregnancy there is a ceremony called t^pi/oruponga/, when offerings 
are made to the sun. Confinement takes place in the house itself. Pollution lasts for 16 
days. Abortion is common among the ECanildc^ women, probably due to malaria. A 
man's property devolves equally on Qs sons and sisler^s sons- In the absence of nephews, 
the sons get the whole property. Descent is reckoned through the female line and chitdrm 
belong to the clan of the mother. In Cherubra of Pathanapuram taluk, inheritance is 
through the male line. 

KanikkAr's god is legion. Splits of diverse kinds are supped to haunt houses 
and villages. They are malevolent spirits able to damage crops and cause epidemics and 
famine. The propitiation of these spirits is the essence of the religion of the Kanikkar. 
They worship Agastya and also ancestoT-spirita. When frightened by wild animals, t^y 
go to the ptaihi (medicine-man) to ascertain which ancestor-spirit has been annoyed. TJe 
ptsthi takes some small pebbles and places five of them in a row in honoip' of Ga^patby- 
He then holds some pebbles in his right hand and drops them in pairs into the left, it 
after dropping fo^ pahs of pebbles, an even number remains m the right hand, the plsthi 
concludes that Echamuthan is responsible for the incident. If an odd number be Idt 
behind, he repeals the process to find out whether Pulichatiu is responsible for it. In 
Kulath’upula paddv ^ains are used instead of pebbles and the operation is conducted on a 
wooden biWd. The offended spirit is propitiated by making suitable offerings. 


The musical instrument of the KAnikkar Is the Kokra- It is used in all religious 
ceremonies. It is a cylindrical tube 9 inches long, made of sheet iron, the lateral edges of 
which are ^ated. A man holds it in his left hand and draws an iron rod over the ser¬ 
rated edges to and fro quickly. The sound thus produced is not very a^eeable, Ut it 
suits the songs of the Kinikkir, The villages are rarely situated on cres^ of bills. They 
are usually built in places where there is a convenient water-supply. The huts are in¬ 
structed in rows, leaving only a small space between^e rows. A village w abandoned ^ 
soon as the soil there ceases to be productive. J he Bachelor-hall is prominent in 
Mothifaroala, Chembikunnu and Kottur. It is the l»me of the unmarried youth of t^ 
villaae, and women are not allowed access into it. Bachelors remain there day and mght 
and BO to their huts only (or meals. Unmarried girls remain in a separate shed, ^ong 
the Kanikkar at Arippu, Madadiura and other places there is no separate shed for 

unmarried girls. 


Kanikkar make fire by friction in the following manner. A small slot, half an inch 
is made in the centre of a piece of soft wood. A man keeps the piece in position 
uS his big toe, takes a round stick of hard wwd 18 inch« long, holds it in a vtftical 
DQsilion keeping one end of it in the slot and turns it quicUy backward and forward with 
both his hands. A portion d the wood du^ pri^ueed in this process remains in the sltrf 
and the heat generated by friction ignites iL Kimkk^ also make fire by the flint and 
steel method" which they call “It may be a Mmparatively r«ent 
invention Pieces of Bint and steel and some floss of Careua wrens ^e Je mater^ls required. 
The floss is held near the flint and the latter is struck with the st^. The fricbon Reduces 
sparks which ignite the floss. This process is resorted to in cold weather only. The use 
^safety matclws is now ceming into vogue. 

Kanikkar are nomadic agriculturists. is tl^ staple food and they cultivate it 

permanently on flats inside the reserved fors^s. Ue dr^s of the Kamkk^ to Ae 

S of the Karamana river and to the south of Chembikunnu is very scanty. It consists 
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of an under-cloth held in position by a string tied round the Joins. Over this is suspended 
an apron 2^ feet long and ] h incliea wide, the loose end of winch is tucked up into a 
girdle tied tightly round the loins. The girdle is made on the tai^li by women out of 17 
strands of yarn or twist. A woman takes three to four days to make a girdle. 
The Kanikkar living in places where they come in contact with the people of die plains are 
better clad. The Kanikkar of Nedumangad tatoo their body to enhance personal beauty. 

24. Thantapuiayas Jive in the coastal tract in Sherthala taluk. Among them girls 
are married after puberty, but betrothal takes place when they are seven to eight years old. 
Betrothal is effected by the boy's maternal uncle giving the ghrs malrnmat uncle three 
32 chackrams plus 51 chackrams. The marriage cer^ony consists in the bridegroom 
presenting a pair of cloths to the bride and tying a necklace of beads round her neck. 
Formerly, a ihanda (,a kind of grass) garment w'as presented instead of cloths. Marriage 
takes place in the bride's house. Five men accomipany the bridegroom They are 
feasted and are given pansupari, with which the marriage ceremony is concluded. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards the married couple go to the busby's house. On the third day 
they go back to the ^I's house where they are given a feast by the girl’s parents. 

A man may marry more than cme w'oman, generally on economic grounds. 
Women work and provide food to their husbands also. Widow remarriage is allowed. 
Thantapulayas are matrllinea]. A man succeeds to the property of his mother's brother. 
If ih^e is no nephew the property goes to the son. They worship the sun early in the 
morning and in the evening. Tliey ^e also serpent worshippers. On account of their 
hard life, the men have a sturdy conedtution. They have a long head, a Hat nose, and a 
receding forehead. The vault of the head is low They are dark in compleiion and have 
well-developed chests. Brow ridges are prominent. 


25. The social organixation of the hill-tribes of Travancore is built on the founda¬ 
tion of exogamy. Primitive peoples attached the greatest importance to the rules of 
exogamy, and the punishments inUictol for any lu'eaich thereof were very severe. The 
tribe foriDs the outer circle within which a man must marry.* But within the circle there 
are sub-divisions, and persons bdonging to each of these sub-divisions are prohibited from 
marrying. These are called exogamous groups or clans. The theory is that members of 
a clan are descended from the same male ancestor, and are, therefore, related. Marriage 
is not allowed within the clan. The clan does not prohibit marriage of persons related on 
the mother's side, but permits the union of first cousins, provided they are not children of 
brothers. 


26 , Malapantarams arc the least modified descendants of the pre-Dravidian race 
They have no clan system, but there are two groups among them consisting of three or 
four families, having no distinct names. Each group Is exogamous. A man marries the 
daughter of his maternal uncle or o( his fathers' sistw. Thus double cross-cousin marriage 
is practised. The exchange of sisters in marriage is also iu vogue. 


27. The Kanlkk^^ of South Travanewe have a more highly developed system of 
exogamous clans than (hose in Quilon and Shenkotla Divistons* There are two clans in 
the hamlets of Cherukara, Madathura, Arippu, and ViJJimala of Shenkotta and Ouilon 
Divisions, and are known as MattiUom and mnHtlorn. They trace ifrin of the 
clans to the carcase of an el^hant. The msn who saw the haunches and hliS-Iimbs of 
the carcase beJonged to and he who saw its trunk to the MinHllotn The 

Kanikkar of the present day claim to be the descendants of these two ancestors ' There 
are four dans among the Kanikkar at Nm-aveli in Nedumanoad taluk Thi.i, AA-t, 
illom, MeVu-f//om, and PdW/om, and all are exogamous. Members of Ma J 

f7/ora and MinHlIom, considered to be superior to the other two clans, intermarry There 
IS ncidier intermarriage nor mterdimng between these and the other dans The memLr 
of the two ^erior dans ate not even invited to the marriage ceremonies of the sut^J 
clans, and if they attend the ceremonies uninvited, they are fed only after ihp 

t«v, lad .lair l«,l. Amrag da KJsiHir ol N,yyaiinto, rT»k .hi, .V. % i*"* 

division,, or Phratriesy AijnanthanAi Phatfy, nd nfaedtambi Phtatrti An 
Phralry includes the dans of Mini-illom, Perinchitlorn, and Koi/uf/fom^ and * 

Wro.ro da cbos of MeUitfoos. Pdeni, ittnn,. 

the members of the different dans of the same Phratry is prohibited. between 
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Interesting stories are current among the Kanikkar as in it.* .w- ■ i i • 
clans. The ancestors ot the Karakkar of Mothiramala felt an abhoirence to "a" 
cuom lit. day l«i i„ da p«,. Witf. . „ „„l,o 
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condition, IllampaUi Mulhan and ThiTuoamfialli Mathan decided dial there shouJd be a 
dual organization of iKeKanitkars, namely Antianihambi illakkars Macchambi illakk^fs^ 
Each division was further sub-divided into five clans, and the Katiikkar of the present day 
are said to be their descendants. 

The fCanikkAT of Minkutty have invented a very ingenious story about the (^igin 
of the clan system. The story is that a sambuT once did great havoc to their crops and 
the man who shot an arrow at the aniraa) and killed it became Kuramillom. The nmn 
who sal on the hedge and saw the incident became VeliHom and another who watched the 
fun at a distance VelaTjaHliam. The roan who removed the sambur*s head became 
Mutiiliom and one who carried the fore-limhs KayytHom^ Another who bundled up a 
small quantity of flesh In leaves, which swelled its appearance, belonged to Periman-iUom, 
The man who removed the boweU became Mangdtiilom, and one who removed the udder 
of the carcase Potamata iltom. Lastly, a man who left a python in water belonged to 
PifinchiUom. 

In the hamlets in the vncitiity of fCalUr in Nedumangad taluk, the clans are known 
by other names, and the origin of the clan system is said to be different. Annanthambi 
Pbratry includes Veilayitlom, ManriatHUom, Thombra-iUom, Vetanat-itloni, Mulai- 
konalf^iitom and MutuUom, Macchambi Pbralry Includes Paiikayillom, 

EnimbiyaHllom. Pdtamala-iUom and Po/Ao«f//om. Regarding the origin of these clans, 
it is said that once a wild elephant lay dead in the jungle, and that different parts ohts 
carcase were appropriated by different men, from whom originated the various clans. The 
man who got only the earth where the carcase lay belonged to One who 

carried, away tKe geBilil ot^q l^came wKo removed iKe heart 

belonged to Vef/di/Z/fom. The man who got the lion's share of the flesh belonged to Menf- 
iilom. One who got only the ants that swarmed there belonged to EfUmbiyat-iUom. 
Mulaikonath, Palika. Pothodt; iUoms are named after the places called MEjaikonam, 
Patib, and PotKode. .As regards Pdrumala itlom, it is said that a Kamkkar boy and 
flirl wtfe lound hiding in a rock cave called Paramala and they were removed to the 
nearest hamlet and brought up. The chlldreu of the girl belonged to Pdramoja Ulom. 
TTiose who saw and enjoyed all the fun belonged to t^e/ondtrf/om. Dr. Edgar Thurston 
give* currency to the theory that dans are named after mountains and places, such as 
Palaraala, Thalamala, etc. This view is not correct as regards Kanikkar of the present 

The system of tracing kinship through the mother is not altogether extinct among 
the hill-tribes of Travancore. Among Kanikkar, the children of a man of /Turtf/niWom 
dan by his wife of Per7ncAi7/oro dan belong to the latter clan. According to the ruJ^ of 
exogamy, no man is allowed to marry a woman of his own dan. As a woman s chiwen 
belong to a clan different from that of her brother's children, it follows that these children 
who me cross-cousins can intermarry according to the rule of exogamy. On the other 
hand children of brothers or of sisters belong to the same exogamous clan and cannot, 
therefore, inlermirrv. Though double cross-cousin mYfiage is perrnissible, a man 
generally marries the daughtff of his maternal unde. A child is generally named after 
I member of the mother s dan. a maternal unde, aa aunt, or a roalemal grandparent. 
Scholars, like Sir Henry Maine and M. Fustel De Couianges, did not recognize the system 
of female descent and thought that the exogamous dan with male ^scent was an «tetision 
of patriarchal lamily which was the original unit of society. The wide distribution of 
exogamy and the probable priority of matriarchy to patriarchy were first brought promi¬ 
nently to notice by McLennan.* Un^ the ^stem of female descent, there was no 
transfer of clanship among Kanikkar. The children belonged to the mother * clan. With 
the introduction of the system of male kinship came the practice of transferring a woman 
from her own dan to that of her husband. 

29 Muthnvans of Nsriamangalarn Range are divided into a number of exogamous 
clans, such as MWeJfeo/fnm, Kdnak»ltam, Thiishanthuttam. Puthsmkultam. Kdnayathu- 
kuttam, EllikQtiam. Members of K&mk^tltam and MeUkottam clans consider themsdves 
to be superior to the remaining four clans, and do not Intermarry with them. 

MiUkaUoJn includes the P’o^as oT chieftaim of Muthuvans, This clan is said to 
be superior to all the other clans, and members of this clan intermarry oidy with those of 
Kanakiittam clan. KSnakutta^a is \nlexiot to but its members al^e enjoy 

the privilege of marriage with the members of the latter. The member* of Thusbani- 
kiiltam are also the vassals of the Vab. Their functions are the same as those of 


• a. V. TJi' TrUtrinnitOaitfuyarHirat Pivrinrft, YuL I, p. 141 
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Thushatiikiiitam^ but tfiey enjoy the special privilege of putting up a IkaiU (elected seat)’ 
for the Vab to sit on. The members of Ellikuttam have their own Vaka at Ki]iparanibu.. 
Among Muthuvans at POpara, there are only three elans, ThushonikHi^pJJi* K6nayathu^ 
i^ulfatn, and EUil^uHam- The Mel-VAk^ of Milei^aliam elan is recognized as their chief,, 
and he still receives the fines inflicted on delinquents. The Muthuvans of KQdalcad in 
Anjanad valley have only two clans, Siityanayaf and Aiytinayar., and they are 
exogamous. They do not recognize the Mil-Vik.a as their chief. 

Like the Kanikkar di South Travancore. the children of a Muthuvan family belong 
to the clan of the mother. The husband is responsible for the maintenance of hU wife and 
children. The debts of children are a charge not on the falhtf but on the maternal uncle, 
and a man's debts devolve on his nephews (sister's sons\ Male children are named after 
theirmattfnal unde or ^andfather, and daughters after their maternal grandmother or aunt. 
A man invariably marries the dau^ter of his maternal uncle. 

30. Vizhavans of Idiyara valley are divided into eight clans :— 

1. Kunnikar 5. PonnCyankar 

2. Alappankar 6. Palatikar 

3. Maringattukar 7. PjJkkankar 

4. Thonnikar 6. Kraplikar 

Sir Herbert R is ley classes the names of exogamous divisions as eponymous, terri- 
torial, or local, dhilar and totemisde.* The clans of Vizhavans are territorial. They are 
named after some village in which the members of the dan originally resided, ^us 
Morin^d/fti^nr are diose who came from Marinpth. KraptiliiTS are those who came 
from ^ipli. Groups d Vizhavans occupied difTerent parts of the Idiyara valley, and 
came to be known by the name of the locality where they Uved. Pelatikdr are said to be 
indigenous. When they began to decline in numbers, they contracted alliances with the 
Muthuvans in Cochin State, and these came over and settled in some parts of the Idiyara 
valley. 

Pelaliitaf and P^t^kank^f consider themselves to be superior to the oth«r dans 
and the headman is selected from these dans. This superiority does not, however, operate 
as a bar to intamarriage. The first three clans regard themselves as belonging to one 
stock and so no Intermarriage is allowed among them, but they can intermarry with the 
remaining five dans. Marriage between cross-cousins is prohibited among Muthuvans, 
A man is free to marry any woman outside his dan and has thus a wider choice of a mate, 

31. Malayar^ayans of Central Travancore are divided into six clans :— 

Vala-illom arc the descendants of the man who presented bangles to the Ampala- 
puia Chief {Vata means bangle) j £nno-i7fom, of the man who presented oil to the Chief 
(Enna means oil); Mundr//om. of the man who presented cloth to the Chief {Mundti 
means doth) ; and PaUtani-illom, of the man who presented flowers to the ^ief (Pui;tf 
means flower). Besides these four, there are also the /Corangunf-ff/om and Panthmui^Q' 
iUom. The first two clans claim superiority over the others. MundiUakk&ta and Puthanr 
iUokkdrs are Macchambi (brother-in-law) illakkSrs to the members of the first two clans. 
The last two clans are the lowest in social status. 

* , . ^ * . " , , , ^ women of Puthdni^iUom, but did not 

give t^ir women m f ^fifge w the latter. Members of Pulh&nHllom are not allowed to 
serve food to those of K<i/fl-f//em_because of their tower status. These differences 
now vanishing. 

L-!j ^ Malayarayan is forbidden from tnarrybig a woman of his own dan. A_ 

children b^ng to his wife s clan, and they are named after the maternal grandparent, unde 
or aunt, of the traces d the old solidarity of the dan exists in the recognition by 
CTcry member of the clan of his duty to welcome any other member, however unrelated as 
tufi bromer^ ^ 


are 


man s 


r/-. mto three eidog^mous sections, CAerifwtan, Chinkmni- 

Veian. and EUodan. Chcruvetans, otherwise known as Vitiucani, are found sn and out- 

^.h._KMtf„p,rur R«.nr, oT 0,, R«.i Ra„g.. Tl,=, compri« foS, 

1. V«e5|an-illom. 3. ChiiiJ>yjr.Ulom. 

2. Vindin-illom, 4. M<jdaiiiilum.il|„m, 

Marriag. member, of ibe ume elan » prabibiled. A man » free to- 


eir Ur-L fit^ 
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33. Malankuravans are divided into eight exogamous clana ’ 

1. M«nati-iJLom, 5. Tliecliira-illom, 

2. Kara-illom, 6, Vayana-illom, 

3. Kuruntadi-iHom, 7. Vcnni-illoin, 

4. Pall ilai ['-ill om, 6* Onlhi-iiloin. 

MenaiHilakk^rt cotiaider themselves to be superior to the other da as. Men of this 
clan lake wives only from Thechira^ VennU Kuruntadi, PaUika! and Kara clans, and not 
from the other two clans. Marriage within the clan is forbidden. A man marries the 
daughter of hia maternal unde, but not the daugther of his father's sister, as she is con¬ 
sidered to be his sister. 

Malayadiyars of Ullinbl and Kottamp^a in the Rani Range have the follovring 
clans— 

1. Kara-illom, 4. Venm-illom, 

2. Mfnati-illom, 5. Plakat-illom, 

3. Pallikal-iJlom, 6. Vayana-illoro. 

The dans are exogamous. A woman continues to be of her own clan even after 
marriage, and her children belong to her clan. Owing to the similarity of their clans, 
Malayadiyirs appear to be an early ofishoot of Malankuravans, 

34. Ul]atans have four exogamous clans : — 

I. Ka^^ancheri-illom, 3. 

2- Madapalii-illom, 4, 

A woman even after marriage belon{^ to her clan. Children belong to the 
mothers's clan and are named after a maternal grandparent, uncle or aunt. Cross-cousin 
marriage is common in this tribe. 

O^dis of Periyar and Vandanm^t are divided into eight exogamous clans : — 

1. Kanakf^ttam, 5. Enniyark&tlam, 

2. VettikiSttam, 6. Periyilakcttam, 

3. Oiiakfiltam, 7. Kodiyarikuttam, 

4. ThBriyak&ttam, 8. Vayanavarkuttam. 

There is a fanciful story oJ the origin of these dans. The men who went trudging 

in the ifanom (high forest J belonged to KAnakaliatn ; those who went clearing the way 
belonged to Vettik^ttom; those who went easing themselves on the way belonged to 
Tburiyakiitiam ; those who swept away the refuse belonged to Periyilakattam ; those who 
numbered the cut stunips on the way belonged to ErtriiyerkiiUani i and lastly, those who 
attended a feast on Onam day belonged to Onak^ttam. The clans are exogamous and 
children belong to the clan of the mother. Marriage generally takes place by the 
exchange of sisters. No man can gel a wife, unless he has a sister whom he can give in 
exchange, with the result that a number of young men remain tmmarned. A man used to 
have more t h"" one wife formerly, but now the scarcity of women has made monogamy 
obligatory, 

35. Mannans of VandanmCt have eleven dans 

1. Aravankudi'kani, 7. 

Nattumannaii'kani, 8. 

Anakadan-kini, 9. 

Thopran-kani, 10. 

Edakan-kani, 11 - 

Pantkan-kani, 


2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6. 


O^alian-kani, 
Maniyaran'kam, 
Kumbl an-kai;pi, 
Muthukotan-kani, 
Kal k Ondal-kani. 


They 


are exogamous 


The clans are named after the localities where they live, 
and children belong to the clan of the mother. 

36. Sir James Frazer calls Southern India " the classic home of cousin marriage." 
*‘Thc marriage of cross-cousins appears to originate in the simplest of economic motives, 
the wish and necessity to pay for a woman in kind. Formerly, the match between a 
brother's daughter and sister's son was most common. This is said to be a survival of the 
matriarchate, when a man’s sister’s son was his heir, ”* Marriage between a man and the 
daughter of his maternal uncle is prevalent among Muthuvans, Mannans, and Malankura- 
vans; hut marriage with the daughter of his fathers sister is prohibited. Marriage between 
oriho-cousins is also tabooed. Among the above mentioned tribes as well as among Mala- 
pant^ams, Majavetans, and Malayafayans, a father desires and claims the marriage of his son 
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wi\h his sisterdaughter. The desire is probably based on the economic motive of reducing 
the (narriagc expenses and of keeping the family properly intact Tke father encourages 
one form of cross'cousin marriage, natnely. the marriage of his son with fiis sister's daughter, 
while the mother encourages the other form of cross-cousin marriage, uamefy, the marriage 
of her son with her brother’s daughter, so that similar motives pulling brother and sister in 
opposite directions balance each other and tend to produce an equilibrium between the two 
forms of cross-couiln marriage, 

37. Of the two forms of marriage by barter, the exchange of sisters was earlier than 
the exchange of dau^ter s by their fathers. The form of marriage considered to be quite 
proper by primitive tribes is that between cross-cousins. A man marries a woman who Is 
the daughter of his father's sister or his mother's bre^her, and a woman marries a man 
who is the son of her mother's brother or her father's sister. Husband and wife in such 
cases are double cross-cousins. This double relationship by blood between the pair arises 
from the interchange of sisters. The practice of exchanging sisters in marriage co-exists 
with cross-cousin marriage among U^alis, Muthuvans, Kanikkir, MafavCtans and Ullatans. 
It is probable that the practice of exchanging daughters or sisters in marriage was at first a 
simple case of barter and originated in a low stage of savagery, when women had high 
economic value as labourers. 

38. The classificatory system of relationship docs not appear to have been affected by 
the divisions of a community into exogamous clans. The successive division of a community 
into two, four, or eight exogamous groups seems to have been intended to prevent the 
marriage of relatives of various degrees. The division of the clan into two was adopted 
for the purpose of preventing the marriage of brothers and sisters. Brothers and sisters 
belonged to the same clan, and marriage between the members of the same clan was 
tabooed. Under the two clan division the exchange of sisters becam% the regular mode of 
obtaining wives. Among Vtxhavans ol Idiyara valley the number of exogamous groups 
increased to eight, and this was probably done to prevent the marriage of cross-cousins, 

39. The wide distribution of exogamy and the probable priority of the system 
of female descent to that of male descent were pointed out by McLennan. The 
relationship found to exist between a man and his sister's children among Muthuvans and 
Mannans may be a survival of the ancient system of matriarchy, under which a woman's 
children belonged to her family, and her husband had no proprietory right or authority 
over them. Under the system of female kinship there was no change of clanship after 
marriage and both the husband and the wife retained their own dans, and the children 
belonged to the mother's clan. This is the case among Kat^ikker, Muthuvans, Malayarayans 
and others. With the Introduction of the system of male kinship came the practice of 
transferring a woman from her clan to that of her husband. 

dO. Westermarck is of the opinion that the custom of naming the child after the 
mother is capable of widely different interpretations, " Among savages," he writes, “ the 
tie between mother and child is much stronger than that which binds a child to the 
father..,.,,... Moreover, in cases of separation, occurring frequently at the lower stages of 
civilization, the infant children always follow the mother, and so, very often, do chUdren 

more advanced in years.- ...No wonder, then. If a child takes its name after the mother 

rather than after the father. * In Malapantaranis Travancore still possesses a primitive 
tribe in the hunting stage of civilization, among whom children are named after the father 
and descent is patrilineal, 

41. The existence of separate clans from which chiefs are drawn is a distinguishing 
Feature of a few hill-tribes. There are six clans among Muthuvans. The MetekHUam 
clan is considered to be superior to all the others, and the headman, Msl-Vd^a, is chosen 
from this clan. The members of ihw clan arc allowed to intermarry only with those of 
Kanakiitlom eSan. The Me)-Vaka is the supreme lord of Muthuvans, In the case of 
Vizhavans of Idiyara valley the headman is chosen from the Pilali^kfir and Pdf^kankar who 
are superior to the other clans, but unlike among Muthuvans intermarriage is allowed 
between these and other clans. Among Malayarayans of Central Travancore, Enna- 
illakk^rs and Vafa-iUaksTS are considered to be superior to the other ejans, and from ^ese 
their chiefs are chosen. There is no bar against intermarriage betwen the different clans. 
Kanikkar generally have no particular clan from which the chiefs are chosen. Among 
the Kanikkar of Naraveli alone there exist two clans, MutfiHakksrs and MinHltakhrs, who 
are supposed to be superior to the other clans, and they choose their chiefs from thew two 
superior clans. The member s of the superior and inferior clans neither intermarry nor 
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interdine. Among Tliantapulayas chieftainship is conhtioJ to a particufar faEnily. The 
eldest male member of this fanuly is acknowledged as the chief. On his death the office 
falls on his younger brother and in the absence of brothers on the oldest son of his sisters. 

42. It was Vitruvius who said of pre-historic architecture that “the savage man 
took shelter in nature's places of refuge or built his own in imitation of birds' nests and 
the lairs of heasts. The earliest dwellings haw been built under three types according 
to occupation of residents. The hunters and fishermen live in caves or rocks. The agri¬ 
culturists build their huts of mud^ poles, and straw, and shepherds live in old tents." The 
primitive tribes of Travancofe are found in the region ol the bamboo and the reed. These 
materials are used for a variety ol purposes. There is a family likeness among alt articles 
made by tropical peoples, and this is accounted for by the uniformity of climate and environ¬ 
ments in which they live. The rectangular type of hut is the most common among most ol 
the tribes. Malapantarams make the simplest ol dwellings. They five either in rock- 
shelters. or under break winds resting on jungle wood posts and thatched with wild plantain 
leaves, which will accommodate two or three persons. Children over ten years of age 
sleep in separate dormitories- The huts ate almost circular in shapre. 

43- According to Lord Avebury the Caros of Upper India and the Kanikkir live in 
dwellings built 6 to 10 feet above the ground, as a protection from man and wild animals. 
Two such pile-dwellings exist in the Kani settlement at Mofhi^amala near Pechipara. 
Each building is rectangular in shape. 20 feet long and 15 feet broad, built on posts ol 
wood, 3 feet above the ground- There are eight posts on each side and eight in the 
middle. The flooring is made of bamboo thalty resting on bamboo cross ..pieces. These 
two building are far more sanitary than other huts in which Kanikkir generally live. 
They have given up this type of dwelling as it is too difficult and costly to make. The 
ordinary hut is a simple one. It Is 15 feet by i 2 feet and contains only one room- ft is 
made of junglewood, reeds and bamboos. The roof is thatched with the leaves ol reeds 
and the side walls are also covered with them. The huts ate situated close to one another 
in a row in Vilavancode and Kalkulam Ranges, but wider apart in felons to the north of 
Nedumangad. TTe floor is on a level with the ground; in some cases the side walls are 
made of mud to a hei^t of two feet from the ground. These huts are very insanitary. 

44. Muthuvan's huts are neater in appearance, but are huddled together. The 
floor is on a level with the ground. The huts are made of junglewood and reeds, and are 
thatched with grass. In' Anjanad Range, the waifs are made of plaited bamboo and 
plastered with clay. Each hut has only one doin' in the front and is not provided with 
windows, as a protection against cold. The dwellings of Malayarayans and Uflatans are 
of an in^oved pattern. They are built wider apart with junglewood, bamboos and reeds 
and are thatched with grass. They have invariably a verandah in the front. The walls 
are made of plaited bamboo. The floor is about 24 feet above the ground. 

Malapulayan's huts aTe 13 feet by 12 feet in dimensions and are two-roomed 
without windows. They are made of junglewood, bamboos and polha grass. Bamhoo- 
trellis forms the wall which is plastered with mud. The floor is raised, and the huts face 
east. The summer encampments of VtzKavans are on the banks of the fdiyara river and 
are of a temporary nature. They have merely a lean-to-roof, one side of which touches 
the ground and the other is raised by reed-stakes. Here they remain from November to 
March, when they move on to their new clearings and put up more substantial buildings. 
These are two-roomed and are 20 feet long and 15 feet broad. They are made ol jungle- 
wood and reeds and are thatched with reed leaves. The dwellings of Oralis are of the same 
pattern as those of Kanikk^ and Muthuvans, but. as they live in hi^ jungle, they have 
also tree-houses where they spend the night for fear of wild elephants. They are built 
upon trees at a height of atiout 50 feet from the ground. A bamboo whose side shoots 
have he^ cut off serves as a ladder. The roof is thatched with reed leaves and the walls 
are made of bamboo thatUcs^ 

43. Malapantarams, being in the hunting stage of civilization, are the poorest in 
their equipment of weapons. Those living in Rani and Maximal a Ranges ordinarily 
possess only a wooden digging spud. By their contact with low-country men. some of 
them have procured bill-hooks also. Dogs are their sole companions. They ate ferocious 
animals and are helpful to them for their extsteace in the jungle. 

46. Kanikkar, in common with other hUhtribes, use the hill-hook for a variety of 
purposes. It is sharpened on one surface of its cutting edge. The Handle is made of wood 
and is fastened to the blade by means of a pin. Kinikkar use the bill-hook for loosening 
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ihe soil for cultivation, for cutting firewood, and (or various oOwr purpose. T^y art 
adepts In the use of the pdlet»how, the ordinary bow and arrow and the gun. The pellet-bow 
is made for the use of pellets of stone which are flung with great force. The stave is made 
of bamboo and is wider at the centre than at the ends. Two string made of Siercaiia 
fibre arc tied on notches at the ends of the stave \ they are kept one inch apart by ^iece of 
reed, with a soef^t in die centre, one inch square, also made of Sttfculia fibre. The stone 
Is held in the socket by the thumb and the fca^efitieer. A stone could be flung from the 
pellet-how over a distance of 100 yards. It is used in killing small game and in driving 
away monkeys from the crops. Boys are taught the use of it from very early in life and by 
the tenth year they become adepts. Men use it till they are 40 years old, when they 
give it up owing to failing eye-sight. Kanikltar use the plain bow also, ft consists of a 
single stave made of the stem of Pi^iyaUhia fragTaM^ The string is made of the fibre of 
the adventitious foots of Ficus, and is tied on notches at the ends of the stave. The arrow 
is made of reed, and the pointed end, made of Acacia caltcha, is fixed to )t by mwns of 
wax. To steady the flight of the arrow three rows of fowl's fealhers are stuck into U with 
gum. Local blacbmiths make guns for Kanikkar with the timber of Carcjfa arborea supplied 
by Kanikkar themselves and the barrels of old unlicensed guns which the smiths manage to 
procure. These guns cost Irom ten to thirty rupees. A Kanikkar an begins the use of Ae 
gun by his 1 Sth year and kills with it the bison, the wild boar, the sambur, the barking 
deer, the porcupine, the monkey, the Jungle squirrel and other animals. 

47. Muthuvans of the High Range use neither the pellet bow, nor the plain bow; 
but those at POyarnkutty use the plain bow, but not the pellet-bow. The slave of the 
bow is made of Umboo, and the arrow d reed. The string is made of the fibre of Ficus. 
Children are taught the use of the bow and arrow by the elders from their tenth year. 
The enthusiasm for the use of this weapon is dying out alter the introduction of the gun. 
Boys are allowed to handle a gun from the 16th year- 

48. Ofalls use the pellet-bow and the murzle-loading gun. The chief weapons of 
the other tribes are the digging spud and the bill-hook. 

49. “ Most systems of sociology treat man as if he were in some way detached from 
society. They ignore the land basis of society. The anthropogeographer recagniz«i all 
the social forces, economic and psychologic, which sociologists regard as the cement of 
societies. He sees in the land occupied by a primitive tribe a hi^ly organized state, the 
material bond holding society together, the ultimate basis of their social activities, which 
ar<^ therefore, derivatives from the land. He sees the common territory exercising an 
mtegrating force, weak in primitive communities, where the group has established a (ew and 
temporary relations with the soil, so that their low social complex breab up readily." v 

50. The primitive peoples of Travancore have a clear conception of tribal lands. 
The idea is c4 very early origin and arises out of the association of a group with its habitat 
whose food-supply they regard as tKen monopoly. Malapantarams are a small nomadic 
hunting tribe, lliey generally live in families of two or three for a week in one locality 
and move on to another when the food-supply is exhausted. There is an understanding 
among them that the groups living at AcKencotl shall not roam over the domain of those at 
llialapara in quest of food. Each group has its own tract for its food-supply, and, on an 
average, it comes to about two square nules of land per head. "Since quantity must 
compensate for quality, it follows that the poorest groups usually require most space." f 

31 • Agriculture is resorted to at first as an adjunct to the chase. Muthuvans, Mannans, 
Pajiyans, Orafis, and Vizhavans clear the land by burning the Jungle, sow the seed, rake 
up the soil, and reep a fairly good harvest. Shifting cultivation is the common practice, 
and each group takes possession of three times the area required for food production and 
cultivates one third of it every year. Kanikkar, Malayarayans, and Ullatans follow a 
slightly different system of cultivation. Tliey cultivate a block of land for two or three 
years, and then take up another block, but do not change their habitation. Sedentary life 
adds stability to the occupation of the land. Agriculture atone enables them to live together 
in one place and collect the necessaries of life. 

52. Muthuvans of Anjanad Valley are the only primitive people who have resorted 
to terraced agriculture from remote times. The Anjanid Valley is about five miles long 
and two to three miles broad. Ward and Conner speak of "numberless little glades; some 
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Adapted to rice cultivAtioiii scattered along the hilly table that overlooks the valley, whose 
ii^a bit ants are never tempted to settle within this space.** « Semple states that a mountain 
environment often occasions a forced development in the foTm of agriculture among people 
who otherwise still linger on the outskirts of civilization. This is true of the Muthuvans 
of Anjanad Valley who have been there from the second century A, D. Mountain 
agriculture is necessarily laborious and the paucity of amble land ^ecludes tlie possibility 
of allowing fields to lie fallow. Soil fertility depleted by denudation is replenished by the 
addition ot cow dun8< In Anjanad the rainfall is low and the soil clayey, so that the soil 
wash IS not appreciable and parallel walls of stone have not bemi foui^ necessary. At 
MarayOr and Nachivayal, there is a vast expanse of terraced cultivation of rice. Hill 
slopes are cut down and made into terraces, from 10 to 30 feet broad. The terraces are 
irrigated by channels which carry water from the Pambanar over a distance of several 
miles. The terraces are so arranged that the water flows from terrace to terrace. The 
terraced fields are owned by individuals. The Muthuvaits of Kudakld divert the waters 
ot the Manalar to irrigate their fields. The Government of Travancore have extended the 
scope of terraced cultivation in this area hy constructing a channel caJled the Thalayar 
ri^t-bank chaimet, about 4 miles long, along the slope of the hilJ, at a cost of ma a lakh 
of rupees, thus ensuring a regular sup^y of water to about 1,000 acres of this area. 

53. Terraced agriculture is commonly practised by literate peoples of Travancore in 
the mountainous tracts of Minachil, Thodupula, Manimala, and Firmede. When food 
supply becomes inadequate for the growing population, artificial methods are employed to 
extend the area of arabJe land. In Europe, terraced agriculture exists in Germany and 
Italy, In India, it is found in the Himalayan uplands, in Kashmir, Bhutan, <and Assam, 
and outside India, in Tibet, China and Peru. It is also highly developed in Sumatra, 

Java, Lambok, Luzon, Formosa, and Japan. According to Jenks, *'the terrace-building 
culture of the Asiatic islands has drawn its inspiration from one source. It is considered 
to be a survS of a very early culture which spread from the nest of the primitive Mala^-an 
stock and left its marks all along the way.'* f 

54. The rigidity of the village organization of the primitive tribes is da« to their ""Xu™, 
long isolation, then narrow outlook on life, and dose intermarriage for countless geaerations. 

They generally live in small groups of families called Kudi fvillage). Each viila^ is 
even now an independent unit, aod consists on an average of from 10 to 15 families, 
bound together by the idea of self-protection. 

55. Among Muthuvans each village has its own headman and the village affairs 
are conducted by a council of elders. The village chiefs are called the Kutaran and the 
Sundtifapandi. Above them there is the Thatagdri who exercises jurisdiction over a 
group of two or three villages- Tlie supreme chief of all the villages is called the 
Met-Vdka and under him there is another dignitary called the Muppa/i. All matters 
which could not be settled by the village councils and by the headman of the villages or 
groups of villages, are first referred to the Muppan and on his decisions appeals are 
prelerred to the Mel'-Vdko whose decisions are final. The offices of the Mil*Vaka and 
thei Miuppait arc hereditary and descend from the uncle to the nephew (sister's son). 

When a man commits an odence, a pancKayat (0mmurn) is held in the village chaoadL 
If he is not amenable to the disciplioe of the village chief, the Thalagdn is invited. The 
Kularan or Sundafapdndi (the village chief) spreads a mat and over it is placed a blanket 
covered by a white clolh for the Thataydr'i to sit on- The Thalaydifi and the village 
headman take their seats on the white cloth, while the other villagers sit at a respectable 
distance from them. The accused stands with folded hands before this council trf village 
worthies. The complainants and the accused then state their case and after revievdng the 
arguments on both sides the Kularan and the Sandarapatidi ask the Thalaydr'i what 
punishment should be inflicted on the accused. He orders the imposiiton of a fine, which 
does not exceed ten rupees. The authority of the panchayat now extends over treaches of 
marriage laws, disputes about inheritance, and petty thefts. 

56. Muthuvans of Neriamangalaru have a simpler organization. TTiere the 

alone counts. He has nominal jurisdiction over the villages in Pupira and 
Anjanad also. There are two called the jWef-f^d^a and the The 

latter is inferior in rank to the former. When a fine of Rs. 2-8-0 is inflicted. 
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Rj. J - 8-0 goes lo the Mil’-Viku and one rupee to iKc MuihAkkot The 
appears in all his grandeur, ivhen he heads the procession annually for founding a new 
hamlet. Other Muthu\ans clear the jungle, cultivate the soil, sow the seed and carry out 
the orders of the in return (or which he feeds them. The of EUik»tiam 

are called the PclUhraka and the Valathr^kko and they enjoy the same status as the 
Vikas of the other Muthuvan villages. 

57. Among Mannans, village affairs are regubtod by a council of elders with a 
headman chosen by the villagers. Chi^tainsKip is htfeditary and the nephew (sister's son) 
succeeds the uncle. The chief has a lieutenant called Raktkasan, and under him there are 
other dignitaries, known as Valia Elandiri, Elandiri, Thandakarant and Thannipatta 
in the order oE their rank. Marmatis huild Kuts, cultivate the land, harvest the crops, and 
store them in tree-houses for their village headman, Th^e privileges are to some extent 
shared by Rikshasan and Valia Elandii^i also IE any work Eiai to be done, the order la 
issued through Rakshasan and Elandari who get it executed through Thandakiran. 711 e 
jurisdiction ol the village council extends over [Mtty offences which are puniihabEe 
with a ffne. lE a man is not amenable to the decision eff the council, the matto' goes on 
appeal to Varayilktln Mannan whose decision is final. The system of village governmes^ 
among Mannans is gradually breaking down. 

58. Malayarayans liave also their councils of elders to look after their common 
interests. Ponamban and Panikkan^ having equal status, are the main limbs of the 
councils. The office of Ponamftan was first conferred on a deserving meml>er by tbe 
Piicjar Chief, and it is not hereditary. The office of Ponfi^j^on is hereditary and descends 
from the father to the oldest son. The headman is responsible for the weEl-bteing of the 
peojple in his care. When a man commits an otfmice, the council meets. Ponamhan 
reviews the offence and awards punishment which is generally a fine ranging from 
10 to 101 chackrams (A chackram is a Travancore com equivalent to about 7 pics).. 
The headman and the councils meet once a month, discuss village affairs and depart after 
feasting. Each village has a common fund which is held by ihe headman. Loans are 
given to the needy and the ^ounl is recovered in instalments. The Influence of village 
government is weakening since the tribe has come under the control of the Forest 
Department. 

59. The fCanlkkar living in a village are knit together by social, religious and 
political ties. The vUlage is the unit in all matters and there is no room for the play of 
individualistic tendencies* ^16 villagers work jointly in clearing the jungle, in burning the 
debris and in all rdigio-magical ceremonies performed for securing a bountiful harvest. 
The headman (MoWolfedni) used to wield considerable influence over his men and enjoy 
various perquisites. The office is hereditary and lEie oldest son of the sisters ftjcceeds the 
uncle. The headman settles all disputes and is the final authority in matters soeid, 
religious and agricultural. He presides over the meeting of the council of elders, of which 
five members form the quorum. All social questions relating to marriage and divorce are 
discussed and settled by the council and their decision is final. Any fine inflicted on 
delinquents is spent in propitiating gods. Formerly, punishment consisted in caning and 
excommunication, but these are not now resorted to. 


60. Each UlUtan hamlet has a chieftain called ^dniJfelfearan. This office is here¬ 
ditary and descends from the father to the son. The villagers build the hut and cultivate 
the land for their chief. Towards the end of every month, the villagers meet in a house 
and settle all village afiairs. The head of the household treats them to a feast. Each house 
has its turn. When petty cases of assault arise, the culprits are fined 10 cEiackrams, with 
which paraupari is purchased and distributed. In case of adultery the hands of the 
culprits are tied to a tree, and the man is given 12 lashes by his brother-in-law and the 
woman 16 lashes by her husband's brother. The supreme head of the U][atans is called 
the Kocchavilan, a title said to have been conferred by the Pantalam Raja. He is the final 
authority in all matters c^cerning the welfare of the tribe, and he alone presides over 
meetings of the council vvoen the onence of ince$t u rider triaL 


61. Kurnmbapubya, of Anjanad Valley have no separate chief for each hamlet. 
TJere « a common chief called AfaMn for all the hamlets together. On hb demise the 
^cc devolves on his eldwt son, Tbe has an assistant caUed Vifiuan aid a 

K^lk^fon to execute his orders^ ^ ^ ® 


62. Among Karava|ipulayas the headman is called Ktidumban. 
Vairiyan and a Kdlkaran to assist him in his duties. Kudawhan and 


He has under him- 
Vdriyan sit on a. 
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fnat when ihft counc^ meets and KotkaTan stands close by. Cases ol adultery and other 
offences are tried by them, and the man and the woman arc fined from Rs. 1 • 12 - 0 to 
Rs, 3 each. 

63. The Oralis of Pcriyar and Vandanm^t have a headman called KSftikkSftin for a 
group of hamlets, ^ch hamlet has a Plaihi or medicine'man and he is responsible for 
the go^ conduct of the men therein, ^hen a dispute arises In a hamlet, the Plathi informs 
the Kdnikkoran of it and the latter goes d>ere. presides over the meeting of the village 
council and settles the dispute. No fine is inJlicted on the delinquents. 

64. Paliyans have a Kitiikk^ron (headman) for each hamlet. He is assisted by a 
Italia E/amidri, a i^eena Morion and a ThanJakkoran- The first two are in charge of all 
unmarried boys and girls and are responsible for their good behaviour. They help the 
unemployed by findmg work for them. When any dispute arises in a hamlet, the ^la{p 
council meets and discusses the matter. The parties are admonished and die dispute is 
settled amicably. If a man commits incest, he is kept In slocks for a day and then let off. 

65. Malankuravans have a village icounctl presidedi over *by an Urdfi (headman}. 
He is also the medicine-man who cures all maladies. 

66 . Malavetans have a headman called StSni in each hamlet, and he settles all their 
disputes. The office is hereditary and descends firom the uncle to the nephew (sister s 
son). His influence is waning. 

67. Thantapulayas have a chief who settles all ^tty disfMiles among them" 
Offences are inquired into and the culprits are punished hy the levy of fines and by ex¬ 
posing them to ridicule. When they are unable to settle any dispute among diemsclves they 
lake the matter to their Nayar master whose decision they all imj^lcidy obey. 

68 . The long chain (rf wooded hills d the Western Chats forms the home of the 
bill-trib^ of Travancore. How they came to occupy these hills is shrouded in obscurity. 
Some of them claim to be autochdiotious. For example, Malayarayans believe that their 
original home was m Chingampara near KaTimala in the Rani Reserve, and Ullat^ think 
that theirs was in Kottathatti. Malapantarams also claim to be ol indigenous origin. 

69. Kanikkar, Muthuvans, Mannans, Oralis, and Vizhavans enteitaiii traditions of 
having come from the adjoining district of Madura or Ttnnevcily. No tribe has such a 
wealth of traditions of origin as d« Kinikkar of South Travancore. These have been 
handed down from generation to generation In popular songs which they sing even now. 
The Kaoikkar of Kottdr in NcyyBttinkafa Taluk sing a ckalfa song about their pasthjstwy. 
It recounts that they formerly setded in Kalakad and Kallidakurichi in Tinnevelly District. 
There were 72 KaJii hamlets under three chieftains, VWappen A^ayan of Vtfanelli Kotla, 
Sidiangan AfayM of ChennalOr Kotta, and Adichan Arayan of Alanjhara Koto, In 
olden times the Aldugal Raja possessed ri^ts over * Kalakad and Kallidakurichi,' The 
failure of the Kanildiar to appear before the Raja (Foraitim Perumdt) for three years led 
to the despatch of his minister, Madiutti Pillai, to Kalakad v.ith a royal command, direct¬ 
ing the appearance of the three hill-chieftains before Kim. In obedience to the command 
the three chieftains went to Attingal and made presents of honey, ivory, tiger-skin, leopard¬ 
s', bamboo seeds, and other thmgs to the Raja, and the latter confared on Vifappen 
Afayan the title of Viramsrthandan Afayau. It was also ordered that Vlramirihandan 
Arayan may collect a tax from the Kanitkar of 72 hamlets. His Highness was about to 
arrange for feeding the hUI-chieftains and their followers, when Vifamarlhandan A^yan 
informed him that ffiey would diemsclves cook their food and that they would be satisfi^ 
if they were given provisions^ While they were on their way to the river to cook their 
food, they were accosted by ChtJnnan and Chakki (Channaos by ca^e), who invited them 
to ifteir home. There they ate the food givra hy Chakki. The Raja who was informed 
of the incident said ” agg-aisouji* aoimitwHi ’* (^^annuckdnndn Maiat/arosan) which means 
** By j four association with Chinnans, you have fallen in ray estimation. You deserve to 
be only Malaya^ayan or lord of the hills." Viram^thandan Arayan reached Kalakad, 
and collected and enjoyed the tax from 72 Kapi hamlets as ordered by the Attingal Raja, 
He then decided to celebrate lus installation ceremony as Chief of the Kanikkaf, and 
invited Adi-Pandi Pandiyan. Mid-Pindi Pandiyan, and Thala-Pandi Pandiyan and others 
to the ceremony. Adi-Pandi Pandiyan scoffed at the invitation and jeeringty sent word 
that he would go to the ceremony if Viramarthandan Arayan's sister were given Kim^ in 
marriage. This reply so provoked Viramarthandan that he could not take the insult lying 
down. He, theref<^e, decided to divert the wat^s of.tfw Kothayar, the Parliyar, the 
Manimuthar, and the ChembaJ'uathar from flowing bto Adi-Paudy by constructing a dam 
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across them. Some water still triclded down to Adi-Pandy. The m«Kcine-inan (Plaifti) 
told Vi^amarihandan that, i( the dam were besmeared with the blood of bis sister, Kai'im- 
padi, no Wats' would flow to Adi*Pandy. No greater sacrifice was demanded of Vira- 
marthandan, hut he did not flinch from carr)'ing out the suggestion of the medicine-man. 
The blood of his sister was accordingly poured on the dam, and no watef trickled down 
eastward thereafter. This brought famine to Adi-Pandy, After ascertaining the 
cause, the Pandiyan Chief repaired to the Attingal Raja and sought relief. Mathutti Piljai 
was sent to Kalakad to break the dam with an elephant and allow wato* to flow eastward, 
Vifamarthandan dissuaded him from doing it, but his words wo'e not heeded. When 
MathuUi Pillal proceeded to break the dam with the elephant, Viramarthandan discharged 
an arrow and killed the elephant. Mathutti Pillai committed suicide saying, “ You have 
lulled your sister and my elephant. 1 too shall end my life here,” Thu tr^c event 
enraged the Adi-Pandy P«idiyan and he declared war against the Kanikkar. They were 
defeated and their chieftains committed suicide. But, some of the Kanikkar escaped to 
TravMCore and they are said to be the earliest Kani settlers in this country. This is iIk 
tradition current among Kanikkar about their immigration to Tfavancore; The memory of 
Mathutti Pillai is enshrined in their religious songs, and oflerlngs are made to him even 
to-day, 

70. Muthuvans of the Cardamom Hills ibelieve that they came from Madura 
on account of internal diss^ions in their native land. It might possibly have been at the 
lime when the Telugu Naickans took possession of Bodtnaiclanur in the fourteenth century 
A. p. The Muthuvans who came to the High Range in Travancore via BodinaickMur 
carried their children on their back when they eftmbed up the Ghats, and hence they have 
come to be known as Muthuvans {*MuMiiiku * means ‘ the back ' This Is one version. 
Another version is that, when they left Madia*a, they carried on their hack Goddess 
Minakshi and are, therefore, called Muthuvans. Their males even now carry loads and 
females their babies on (heir back. 


71. Maimans also claim to have come from Madura, Being fond of animal food, 
they thought that they could live comfortably on the Travancore hills whidi abounded in 
lambur, black monkey, and other wild animals. The tjuest for food la, therefore, said to 
be the cause of their immigration. Another version is that they were formerly dependants 
of the king of Madura. Owing to internecine dissensions, they wa*e obliged to leave 
Madura under the leadership of a chief known as POnjir Raja. TTiey entered the hills 
ofo Cumbumm€ttu and settl^ in various parts of the Cardamom Hill a, They also installed 
their deity, Chokkanadar^ on the Chokianad peak, and Chanthiyot Amma at Ayyappancoil 
ft is said that they once owned a small tract of land near Cumbum. It was leased to the 
people of that place and the produce realised was used for temple service by the 
Vafayilkilu Mannan. This land was lost through litigation. Tradition has it that one 
ci the fortner Rajas of PEnjar nominaled three Mannans as Ms agents for the management 
of his dominion. One of them was installed at Talliaramalai with a silver sword as his 
badge ; the second, Gopufa Mannan was installed at Maimankandam with a silver bracelet 
as his badge: and the third, the Talamala Mannan, who had a silver cane as badge, was 
installed at Udumbanchsla. After the Government of Travancore have taken pc^ession 
of the Cardamom Hills, Mannans owe only a nominal allegiance to the P5njar (^f who 
is still held in veneration by them. 


was 


72. Oralis believe that they were dependants of the king of Madura. Thdr duty 
to^rry um^ellas dunng State pr^ession, "In ancient times many of the parts 

mcluded in the Ihodupula taluk belonged to the king of Madura Once when the Idna 

wobably left there to rule that locality. ^ (Uf means locality and dir means to rdel 
Mannans are said to have held sway over Ufalis in former times. They were a source d 
terror to the Urajis, and any Urah who remained in a tree-house on the arrival of iC 
Raja Mannan was caught and chastised. The Raja Mannan used to be the arbiter of 

their disputes, and they pid him four chackrams and one para of paddv u., • 

they imo IK= tatelTga of li. Govotomoor o( Travio, 

73. Pafiyans of Vandanmet say that, when they were UvinB in Madura a 

told Horn flat fcv would find it congenial to go ,nd livo on the Cardamom Hills 
Travancore wtuch were uninhabited and that accordingly ihev cam,* , 

VandanmjL Another tradition current among Paliyans Is ihJta Kdlar of Madura fftwo 
wives, and iha when some dmsenstons a^se. his clnldren by the second wife fltl to 

Sankurandamalai, fearing molestation. Those who did n ot fall a victim to the maraS jt 

• X. BttlrrnaKinjr Aifei, nt ieku, p. 350. ^ 
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caiQC to be known as Pa[iyans. They came to the Cafdamoni Hills vio Botiinaickannr* 
In memory of this connection, the Ka|[ars of Madura refrain from doing any harm to the 
Paliyans. These two tribes interditie but do not intermarry, A Kaflar will not allow a 
PaUyan guest to depart without being fed. The Paliyans pride themselves in being called 
KailukaKars. The Kajlars proper are known as Ndfiuiiallars. 

74. Vizhavans seem to think that they ar e autochthonous, but the names of some of 
their exogamous clans indicate that they might have come from Adirapajli in the Cochin 
State; for example, the MafingdlkukSrs are those who came Ifom Madngath near 
AdirapalU. 

75. Thantapulayas have a curious tradition about their origin. The region where 
they are now found was once a marshy swamp covered by scrub jungle. The owner of 
this land, an influential and rich Nayar landlord of the locality, attempted to cultivate this 
land with paddy. The land was cleared and sown. But most of the seed graiw used to 
disappear and the cultivation was never a success. To find out how the grains disap^ared 
ihe Nayar gentleman kept watch over his fields one night and found that at dead of night a 
band of naked men and women appeared on the fields and picked up the grains. He 
succeeded in catching hold of a man and a woman of this party and the rest escaped. 
To the man the Nayar gave his upper cloth and the woman made a garment out of the 
lhanta reed grass which grew there and wore it round her waist, Thantapulnyas believe 
that they arc the descendants of this couple. 

76. The traditions current among some of the primirive tribes as to their origin and 
their migration to Travancorc hills have been described in the foregoing para^aphs; but the 

people of the plains generally ascribe the colonization of the hills with primitive tribes to 

Agastya who came from the north. It is said “that sage Aga 3 t>a repaired to 
Dwsraka (Tamil Tuvarupatli), and, taking with him eighteen kings of the line of Sri 
Krishna, eighteen families of Vela or Velirs, and others, moved to the south with the 
Aruvalaf tribes, who appear to have been the ancestors of the Kurumbas."* “The 
Kurumbas, according to Dr. Keane, appear to be the remnants of a great and wides^^d 
people, who erected the dolmens, and form one of the pre-Dravidian tribes of South India."! 
Agasty-a had the forests cleared and built up kingdoms settling there the people he broii^t 
with him- "Hits migration is said to have taken place about 1075 B. C. Popular tradition 
supports the theory of Agastya's conquest of Southern India. The foot prints of Agastya 
are^id to be visible at several places in his_ adventurous journey to the south, and the 
stages of his travels are marked by the little /Isromos (hermitages) he set up on the way. 
The Travancorcan holds in great veneration the Agastyar Peak, the higher peak of the 

'Western Ghats, where Agastya Is believed to live even to-day and fils image is installed 
and worslupped at the Olabrivu waterfall on the Asambu bills in the Kalkulam Range, at 
Ma^utuamJa near Cape Comorin, at Nagercoil, and other places. The adventures of 
Agastya are relevant to the extent that he is said to have played a conspicuous part in 
reclauning primaeval forests in Southern India and mating them fit for human habitation. 
Even to 5ii^ day the Kanikkm' of South Travancore curse their enemies by swearing by 
Agastya. and make annual offerings to him at Agastyar PeaL 

77 . The Epic and the Pufanic legends contain traditions relating to the physical 
characters of the aborigines (Nishadas), “The Bhagavatha Purana describes Nishada as 
black like crows, very low-slatured, short-armed, having high cheek bones, low topf^d 
nose. Ved eyes, and^copper coloured hair.’’! His descendants are distributed over the hills 
and forests. The Anamalal hills in Southern India form the refuge of a whole scries of 
broken tribes. They afe characterised by dark hair, short stature, ^ and broad nose. 
Since these jiiysical features of the Pu^anic Nishadas indicate their aiiintties to the so-<alled 
pre-Dravidlana, Mr. Oianda considers the dark short-statured and boad-nosed jungle 
tfibes as the modern Nishadas representing the old Nishada race. At present, there arc no 
distinctly Negrito coromunities in India, but In the opinion of Dr. Keane, distinctly 
Negrito features (dark skin, short Stature, and hroad nose) not only crop up continually in 
the uplands from the Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin, bnt these uplands abound in great 
megalilKic monuments which will enable us to unravel the Kislory of their remote pait-^ 
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thedeluf^' -- cremation are two common merhotU disposing trf tlie dead bodies 

They are very ancient customs and tJiere is evidence to show that both mdbods were 
wactised In Ae^Vidic ptfiod in India, "The e|^het ^agniJagdhah,' according to 
JVlacdonell and Keith, applies to the dead who were burnt In a funeral pyre ; the other 
custom being burial, •afiagnidogdftch,' not burnt with fire. TTiey also refer to *j9af‘<Sp/dA'‘ 
or 'casiing out' and 'uddhitha or ‘exposure of the dead/ They add that burial was not rare 
in the Rig-Vedic period, in the V*dic period both customs appear in a modified form, A 
stone IS set up between the dead and the living to separate them,”*. 

Tamil worts, such as Manimegalai, Tolkappiam, and PoruUdiga^am wrilteo about 
the second century A. D., refer to the following methods of di^sing of the dead in orc- 
Brahmanic period; — 


1. Exposure in an open space to be eaten by jackals. 

2. Cremation* 

3. Throwing the corpse into natural pits. 

4. Covering the corpse with big earthen jars. 

5. Burial, t 

Most of the primitive people of Travancore bmy the dead, 

79. MaJapantarains of Centr^ Travancore adopt the simple^ from of burial Th^ 

dead are buried where they die. After burial the tribe leaves the locality and will 
again go there Muthuvans biRy the dead about a mile away from the hamlet The 
» dugwaist-di^pfor nioTi and breast-deep for women, the reason bein^ihat meHr! 
brave and free from danger, while women wUI be free from daneer onJv 5 the ^ 

buried deeprf m the ground, The corpse Is covered by a new^foth l * 

son or the sistCT s son, and after it Is lowered Into the grave, the Chakmuk ffiren^r * 
apparatus) and the turban arc placed by its side. The crave is covered wiA 
small stone is planted at the bead and the feet. A thatched shed 6' x 2' u * 

U^alis also bury the dead about a furlong from tho huU TbedlpA ofVlvitTilm 

t^same asaman sheighllormen, and a womans height up to the breatt ft L ^ 

Ue chief moi^ IS thenephew (sUter's son). The ewpse^ hathS and covert 

cloth. It u then placed over a reed mat. tied with Kaiv^ fibre (Wef/cLcs iSrll 4 

carried to the grave. Billets of wood are plac^ In the pit and covered by a plait^ imf 

mat. The sides of the grave are also covered by similar mats. The corme ;* dLf i 

tiK grave end covered by . net. The biJl-beot and cbewing nateriaU ot 

placed m ibe "iH' »rm-pit. /be grave i, Iben filled with eanh and a Mene Jo Sm/” 

and one fool broad is planted at the head* feet* and on one side. * 

SO, Ulliians bury the dead. The deceased‘s brother-in-law dlos .h. . 

Before the corpse is removed from the hut the floor is swert Ah4 *1.^ 
thrown on the bi^ to drive away the spirit of the dead. After burialstonTl^T ^ 
the ^ad of the corpse. Mala^layas bury the dead and place a stone at 
breast and feel. Malayafayans of Centra! Travancore inter the dead ,* 
forty yards to the south of their habitation. The cJdest son and tL oU r""”? 

(sisters son) of the deceased go round the site selected for the hurial 1 

strewng rice and fried paddy. They then remove three shovSs of 
tummg their back to the s^l. The grave Is then dug four feet deep 
are not allowed to carry the corpse. Wrapt In a Lw doth the<^>g8ers 
die grave. All die mourners ihen throw earth into the ^ave three 
ibeir b«k luracd to Ibe corpto, then wbed roend and fill the pave wU aaX' 
are placed at the sides of the grave and a big stone Is planted at the hea4 » J r Pebbles 
Mannin. Wy ^ dead Tbe^c.n»e it wrapt in a „^e», d^b pircttr'b,Tb:“'‘S"^- 
and earned to the burial ground on a bier. The grave is hip-deep in the f 
not so deep in the case of women. The corpse is lowered into the JZ ■ l V*®” 
turned towards the south. The gravels ^led up wS «rth Lf 
erected over it to protect it from rain. ^ ^ " ‘f^^^^bed shed U 

Pdiyans bury the dead about a mile from the hamlet Thi^ «r • l 
lor women and loin-deep for men. The corpse Is placed m ” Ofeasl-deep 

and is coveted by it. The grave is then filled with earth "^^t 

lorm of burial. The grave is about a mile away from the ha^? J 
---- in the east to 
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west direction. The corpse is placed on a new mat, tied up, and carritd to the grave 
suspended on a pole. Tlie corpse is laid on its back in the grave, the head being at the 
western end and the feet at the eastern end of the grave, and the head it propped tip so 
that its back is turned to the west and the face looks eastward, A hamhoo mat is placed 
over the corpse and the pit is filled with earth. 

81. Kanifckar living on the northern side of the Kothayar bury the dead, Tlie 
grave diggers besmear their foreheads with holy ashes given by the medicine-man to ward 
ofl evil spirits. The son and the nephew (sister's son) are the chief mourners. After the 
corpse is lowered into the grave, the earthly hetongings of the deceased are placed by the 
side. The grave is then filled with earth by the son and nephew. The wife piays an 
important part m the funeral ceremony among the Kamkkar of KottOr, She accompanies 
the corpse to the grave with a dishful of rice gruel, a spoon and a sieve. As soon as the 
corpse is lowered into the grave and covered with earth, she comes forward and deposits 
the above articles at the feet of die corpse. Death pollution lasts for sixteen days among 
the tCanikkar in the regions of the fCothayar, for nine days at Kfittur, and for seven days in 
Kulathupuia, Those who carry the corpse have to observe pollution for twelve days. 

Kanikkar living on the southern side of the fCodiayar cremate their dead. A pit, 6' by 2* 
by 2’ is dug in north to south direction and is packed with billets of fuel over which (he 
corpse is laid with the head at the southern end of the grave. Fuel is again placed over 
it and lighted at the head and feet. After the body is burned small pieces of bones arc 
collected from the grave and thrown into a stream. The nephew, (the deceased man's 
sister's son) conducts these funeral rites. .4fter throwing the bones into the stream he 
bathes and goes back to the grave with a bill-hook in one hand and lighted faggots in the 
other. The son of the deceased goes with him carrying a pot of water over his shoulders. 

They go found the grave thrice and then the nephew hits the pot gently with a bill-hook 
thrice and the son throws the pot backward. 

82- Malavetans bury the dead about a mile away from their habitation. Before 
removing the corpse from the hut, the floor is swept and the sweepings and the broom are 
placed on the hier to drive away the spirit of the deceased from the house. The son and 
the nephew (the deceased man's sister's son) are the chief mourners. After bathing, all 
the mourners make a mark on their foreheads with cow-dung paste, 

83. Thantapulayans used to bury the dead formerly, but now, being influenced by 
the custom prevalent among the Hindus, they have also begun to cremate the dead bodies. 

The grave is dug in north to south direction and the dead body wrapped up in a mat is 
laid on its back in the grave, the head being at the southern end and the feet at the 
northern end of the grave. The funeral riles are performed by the oldest nephew (sister’s 
son) and the eldest son under the direction of a ^ormf. This office is hereditary and 
descends on the matrilineaf heirs. Death pollution lasts for !6 days. During this period 
the j^ormi who has to perform certain rites daily is fed, and after flie purification ceremony 
on the f6th day he gets a money present. 

84. Respect [or the dead appears to have been a prominent characteristic of man 

during Pataeolimic and Neolithic epochs. It implied a belief in after-liTe. fn Neolithic menumentt. 
period the observance of rituals for the dead was a common phenomenon. The [^imitive 
people believed that the spirit of the dead should be given a habitation like living men, 
that the chamber for the dead should be similar to that of the living, and that the grave 
should be the prototype of the home. They apwehended “that, unless the departed s^t 
had a home and other things as in life, it would hover restless and troublesome around its 
old abode doing thereby harm to the living," ^ and to accommodate the spirit they con¬ 
structed various megalithic monuments, which were rude structures built of large pieces 
of Stones. They consisted of single upright stones fixed in the ground, or of rows of such 
stones, or of large flat stones supported on a number ot smaller uprights. Megialiths 
belong to the Neolithic period and also to a pari of the Gip^ and Bronze Ages. “Until 
recently megalithic remains were thought to be the burial peaces of the mighty chiefs or 
temples used by the Druids."t 

85. Dolmens are rude sitruclurea consisting of a large unhewn stone resting on two 
or more others placed erect. They are found scattered on the long chain of wooded hills 
in Travancore. They arc generally considered to be “stones of the monkeys in India," 
but most of the primitive people of Travancore have no knowledge of them nor do they 
evidence any interest in them. The people of Anfanad alone call them VdliCidus of 
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abod« of monkeys. OrajU cafi them PdmliikutieSt pits made by the Pandus of Paodavas, 
to whom ancient mysterions structures all over India are generally ascribed. They are 
looked upon by the credulous as sacred and dangerous. It is said that peasants in France 
will not take shelter under them nor go near them at night, but the VelUjas and the 
Malapulayas ol Anjanad have no such fear. They sit under them when they graze their 
^ dolmen in Finisliere is said to cure rheumatism in anv one who rubs a p a jiKr 
the loftiest of its stones and another heals fever patients who sleep"under it,"* There is 
a miniature menhir, three feel high, at MirayBr. called Vaihamkoliu It is believed that 
any rheumatic patient who rubs bis bee against this stone wUI be cured of rheumatism 
but no one ventures to do so at present. Dr. Borlase ihinb that dolmens were connected 
with Ibe acbvides of a shady priesthood. Professor J. Dubriel has tried to connect 
many o( the Ueccan megaliths with sacriheia) houses mentioned in later Vedic literature. 

- Tri*^ earliest record of dolmens in Travancore was by Ward and Conner 

m Jliey state that ‘'the pandukulita or barrows, those remains of primaeval 

customs so conunoii t^oughout the Peninsula are also found here, though they are not so 
numerou^ L^alw believe that dolmens are places where treasure is hidden, but no such 
tr^sure has been found m any the dolmens excavated. Dolmens are chambers in 
which people of late ilhic times buried the dead bodies of important persons In 
Iravancore they are invarlahly found on the crests of hills in the Rani Reserve, aid thev 
are huilt of unhewn blocb oi stone In the erection of the dolmens, the ancients observed 
certain architectural methods and principles. By the use ol orthostatic hloct the 
maximum of wall area was provided with the minimum ol thicbess. With the uwiaht 
wall-tecbique went hand in hand the roofing ol narrow spaces by means of horiTontal 
slabs laid across on the lop oi the uprights. The second feature of megafilhic architecture 
was coarse masonry, without the use ot mortar, each block of ttotie placed on its side and 
not on Its idge. buch corabmahons are quite typical of mcgalilhic works. In other 
cases a scries of uprights is first put m position and over those are laid several horizontal 
»mses of rather smaller stone, t A variant of the latter form is found in the Anjanad 

67. According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, the dolmens are ol two kinds, those 
consisung o four ston«. three supporting stone, and one cap stone, leaving one side 

Snonrlh^ in which the chamber is closed by a fourth stone. In the latter case 

he fourth stone has mvi^bly a circular opening in ,L Both these type, of dolmen, are 
found in Travancore. The dolmen at Kadukuthi in the Rani Reserve is rectanmiUr 
and the i»rtion above ground us 8' by 2V in dimensions, ft has only one gallerv 
L^gthwise it has one smglc upright on one side, and two others on the opposite side 
Sideways, ihtfe is ^ on each side. The Hoot is paved with a single ston^s^b. The 
^p stone IS 7 by 7 by 8 , and is rudely Irjangujar. This dolmen is situated on the 
cr«t of a hill. It appears to have been a dolmen of the earliest ibes, as it is built nf 
u^ewn blocks of Slone The presence of boulders lying scattered round the dolLl 
^ws that It yght have b^„ covered over wiA them. The dolmen appears to have 
been ransacked, but excavation has evidently yielded no result. ^ 

88. Rev. Mali^ found anoth^ t^e of dolmens on the hills inhabited by Malaya^ 
rnyans. Tb(^’ stand in north to south direction with the circular opening lac in® the sou^ 

A round st^e ui fitted to this aperture with another acting a.^ su^p^rnTbe^tii 
^ihon. The side stone « well as the stones at the top and bottom me sinde slabs 
Rev. Mate^ obs^ves To this day the Arayans make siSiiiar little cells of stone. 7^ 
whole forytga box, a few mch<s square, + The Malayarayans ol the present day do 
not erect dalnfiens. The art has been forgotten- ^ 

89. D^linensare alsofound at Perunthalpira on both banks of the Thdavar . 

Pambarnr river, a smal tritnilary of the Amafavathi which Hows into the Cauverv 
on flat level rocky tableland are seen a larger number of dolmens in groups of ifL- 
M five. Around each group is a circular packing of roughly hewn ston« nr ^T'li 
T^rae groups of dolmens are found distributed in a circle. The^disposition of the^“ ■^*'*'"* 
d the dolmens is in east to west direction. A few are also in norlf to south 
The upright stones are rectangular in shape, and are about 10 feet lono 'I t tU 

7 feet high. The cover-slab is 17' by r by 6' TTie V'*V 

slab 9' bv 4' by 6*. The inner chamber is 9' by 4\ TomT of 

are found remnants of rubble stone packing . There is a semi-cireJar^ya^^? 
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dolmen on one side. Most of these dolmens have four upri^ts, but one dolmen in some 
groups has only three uprights and one cap-stone, thus leaving one side open. The local 
people call them VdlivlJus and believe them to have been the abode of Vila or 
monkeys of the days of the Rimiyana. Monuments of this kind are also found in the 
Bison Valley in the Cardamom Hills, At Vadattupara in the Malayattar Reserve there is 
a dolmen consisting of four upri^its. but it is smaller and cruder than those found in the 
Anjanad Valley. 

90. Another type of dolmen U found on the Cardamom Hills near Mittupatti, Here 
the chamber is formed as described above, but is buried in the earth shewing only the 
capstone above the ground. Dolmens of this type are said to be found on the Nilgtris and 
throu^out Malabar- About 15 yards to the west of the above mentioned dolmen was 
foumi an alignment of monoliths or menhirs planted in the earth at almost equal distances, 
some small, and some very big and impressive. 

91. Ferry observes that the reality of a movement of stone-using people is evidenced 
by the use of stones for graves by the bil]->tribes. In Watubela the dead are buried and 
a stone is placed at the head and foot of the grave- This practice Is prevalent among the 
Kabni Nagas of Assam and also among the Muthuvans and U^ahs of Travancore. 
Oralis plant a stone not only at the head and loot of the grave, but also on either side of it. 
The survival of this custom among the primitive peoples of Assam and Travancore lends 
support to the theory that there might have been a movement of stoue-uslug people, not 
only throughout Indonesia as far as Assam, but also throu^ Assam to Cape Comorin. 

92. Antiquarians, after careful researches, have been able to divide megahthtc 
monuments into three classes according to their contents. ( 1 ) The tumuli of the Stone 
Age are considered to be the most ancienL They are often of great sire and arc distin¬ 
guished by circles of stones and stone chambers in which are found the remains of unburnt 
bedy with objects of stone and amber. The dolmen opened by Ward and Conner at 
Chokkanad contained no implement and probably belonged to the Stone Age. This 
represents the lowest state of civilization before the introduction of metals. (2) The tumuli 
of the Bronre Age contain relics of burnt bodies, vessels, and implements and ornaments of 
bronze, which indicate that the people were in a more advanced civilizadoti. Tumuli of 
this kind are rare in Keraja, but it appears that Mr. Bourdillon once picked up a bronze 
lamp which probably belonged to one such tumulus. (3) The tumuli of the Iron Age are 
the most recent and represent a comparatively advanced state of civilization- Iron tn^c^ 
ments. swords, spear-heads and highly polished vessels are found, in them. In the Cochin 
Stat^ all the tumuli that have been found appear to be of the Iron Age; while in Travan¬ 
core there are some that are of even an earlier period as was^revealed byt the excavations 
of Ward and Conner. 

93. Megalithic monuments in different parts of the world present such ,a uniformity 
of structure that it is hardly compatible with the theory of their indeprendent origin. 
Montelius focuses attention on the continuous influence of the East on the West from 
remote pre-historic times. Fergusson thinks that the dolmen builders were Oravidian in 
origin. Rugger! strikes a diderent note and opines that they are Vfitaic or Australoid in 
origin and tlut between the Mundas of the north and die Vetas of the south there intervene 
the Kurumbas. I^ulas, Muthuvans, and Oralis, representing the pre-Dravidians who once 
extended over the whole of India and Eater came under the influence of the Dravidians and 
the Aryans. According to Flinders Petrie, the date of the pre-Dravidian culture is about 
2,500 B. C. This view is conflrmed by Perry who holds that, *'alj the world over, the 
dolmens present such similarities of structure that they must have been the work of a people 
shewing a common culture*". Beyond Indonesia which includes, among others, Assam 
and Burma, megalithic monuments are in evidence in the region of the Mundas of Chota 
Nagpur, the Todas the Ntlgiris and the hill tribes of Cochin and Travancore. Pal®on- 
loJogtcal evidence also supports the theory of the common ori^n of megalithic monuments. 
Two fossil remains have recently been found in India, the Bay ana Cranium and the Sailkot 
Oanium. Dr. KeilK is of the opinion that they are of a Vetaic type which represents the 
pre-E>ravidian (a dolichocephalic' people. There is a remarkable similarity between these 
and the skeletons found in Ae tumuli of Great Britain, France, and Germany, which exhibit 
features of a dolichocephalic people. Thus the tiniforroity in the structure of the 
monuments is marked by a uniformity in structure of the contained skeletons which belong 
to a dolichocephalic people.f 


* G- T. VaiTj- Omifurc vf IwdiiJtrinA. 
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^ destroying the primitive peoples. Most of the tribes who are 
bdicved to (lave peeled dolmens and menhirs are being so rapidly civilized that their 
prinutive beliet^ and institutions are becoming extined undcE* live changedE envifomnetits, 

. ?i: ^*^'"’'(^^^if^’''I^P««,(>fTravancore cherish an of myths and legends 

tb« a bout the ob}ect$ t^y see around them in nature. Kanifctaran calls the sun Bhaeai^Sn or 

/siwiranand worships him on Fridays. Early at sunrise he places in front of bis but a llehtcd 
lamp, fruits, beaten and fried rice, and prays, "Ohi God, pray accept what is offered to you ” 

j ■ . The sun is looked upon as the creator 

and IS treated as a female. To the Kapikkaran the moon is a mate and he tnakes Kb 
offerings to the moon on fuJUmoon days. Alighted (amp and a quarter measure of rice 

prays, ^Oh I Moon pray accept this offering. The worship of the moon is intended to 
cure whooping cough. The mark on the moon is said to be that of the bare. The story 
gMs that when a Kinikk^an and>s wife were roaming in the jungle, they found the moon 
hiding m stump of grass Finding that it would make an excellent M (a neck orna¬ 
ment) for his wife, he made an atteni|^ to seize it. The mark of charcoal dust on his hand 
lelt an impre$aioii on the moon who fled! away lo the sty, 

95. The Mathuvan worships the sun both in the morning and in the evening He 
prays m the open mthe morning m some such manner—“We are in the iungle. We are 
ign^Mt. Pray guard us from mishap*’. The same prayer [s made at night before going 

and the moon as the mother. The legend current among them regarding the mark on the 
iw>on is tjial-once when the moon was saving food to the sun an altercation arose between 
them. ^ the sun, getting wdd. smear^ remnants of rice on the lace of the moon The 
result IS that she has a sj^tted face. The new-moon day is beliei*ed to be the da^ when 
the m^n is m menses and bdes hersel m the clouds. The Malayarayan regards Sic sun 
and the moexi as children of one god the sun being the natural son born of the mother God¬ 
dess, and diejnoon bang the adopted son. It i, said that their mother once sent them lo a 
feast with mstruclions that hey should bring remnants of food served. The moon hroui^ht 
something o ev^y d,sh. but the sun fail^ to do so. The mother got angry and cursed 
Ae s^, _ " . and so he became a source of intense heat. She 

rehiHng U^t*^ a„d the moon became a source of coo! 

96. The fCamkt^ think that the earth rests on one of the horns of an oi. When the 
ox «ls restive on accoimt of the h^vmess of the earth, it is shifted to the other born, when 
emihquatc arises. Muthuvans believe that the earthquake Is caused when ikTr^ 
wko bem Ih, Aife il /rom ^ AouJAr to iho oAor. OrilU Aiok ihol 
bora: by two ngontic doni-g,^,, (fliimo,). by tori.. Whon one Bhima rotire, he hell. 

It over to the other, and then the earthquake occurs. Malaya/ayans consider that the earth 

TSlf is the parent of the moon. Tlie moon, it 

seems, once reused to giyep^ to t^ s^pent and consequently the serpent sbro7dr he 
moon with Its hood occasionally. T^s ts s^ to be the cause of the lunar ecUpse, and the 
solar echfwe IS alM explained similarly. The legend among Ora|if Is that for default m 
payment of old debts, a serpent attacks the sun aid the moon from time to Hme. f^ 
encircles tliem and atlenmts to swal ow them up. when a part of the debt is paid and a 
temporary relief obtained. According to Malayarayans a hare takes shelter behi^ thl 

‘>■'=1^1--^ 

To the Kanikkar of Kallar thunder;^ known as Ksttatanidi or 
the Ka^sAosa. I he Kd^sAosa is supposed to have a stone tied round his lorn* 
he sees a mnru/f tree (Termino/i'o panicitlaia) he strike* it with the stone L • .l 
podued i. A»:der. They di.d„p:i A t™ fed, o( tWyr.TSU tj' 
former destroys trees and grass and the latter severs the bark of i^L., TTe 

Aem. Lightning is the flash of light seen when Z Zt l 

According to Muthuvans, thunder is caused by the Deoat foodsl rnH' 7’*^ 

Wieve that thunder, lightding. and rain are caused by theduelTbitweerfiA- 
The duel takes place on a plank laid on the ground Two Rh- ui heaven- 
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PLATE XXV“—Thantapulayati Male 



PLATE XXVI — Thantapulayan Female 
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-witli their swords. The rubbing of the swords causes li^tning ; the sound of treading on the 
fiiank is the thunder; and the sweat of the duellists trie Ides down as rain. Malayarayans think 
that PatamSswara, the god of the earth, has a famous bow with which he keeps hU eneFoies at 
ha}'. When he bends hi: bow it appears in different colours. Lightning is caused by the 
reaction of this how. Thunder occurs when Dioos figbt against one another. 

99. With the Kanikkar. the rainbow is the bone of a Rdi^shasa. They 
distinguish two kinds of rainbow, "palayaoilla" or old bow and ^'pulftiyaviUti' or new 
bow. The former is said to be faint, and the latter bright. Muthuvans identify the 
rainbow with Arjuna’s bow. The red line is the string and the blue ts the stave. 
Oialis regard the rainbow as the bow of Rama, one end of which is said to touch the 
earth. Majapantaiams believe that rain is regulated by the rainbow. If a rainbow appears 
when there is no rain, copious rainfall is expected, and if it appears when it rains, the 
fain will cease. They also believe that excessive rain causes thunder and lightning. 

100. “Culture is that complex whole which includes knowledge, art. morals, law, 
custom and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of soci^y."* 
Environment played an important part in the cultural traits of very early and pre>-|lterate 
peoples. “Life was then, as it is now, and ever must be, eternal adjustment to environ* 
ment. The history of human culture is the story of that adjujtraent.”1' The pte-literate 
peoples of Travancore are found in the recesses of hills. Isolation, according to Duncan, 
is the cause of the backwardness of such pctmle in the race for advancement. ELxeessive 
heat in the summer burns out the energy of fCinikkar, Malayarayan, Ullitan, Malavetan 
and others wKo live in forests of low ele^ntion, and makes them slothful. In fact, the 
debilitating effect of heat and humidity, aided by diseases, has reduced them to the dead 
level of economic inefficiency. These conditions have been aggravated by another impor¬ 
tant factor. Kanikkar, Malayarajrans, UffatanE, and MalavCtans have been dispossessed 
of their former lands which were fertile and healthy and driven to more inbospitable 
regions. They could not cot^tc with the orpnized capitalists, and were forced into the 
background In most uncongenial areas. In spite of their receding into the interior forests 
the hill-tribes have been brought into contact with the people of higher culture, firstly 
on account of the improvement of communications and method of travelling, secondly through 
the influence of markets, and thirdly through the work of the missionaries, to the markets 
representatives of different groups meet to exchange their wares. This kind of trade is advan¬ 
tageous to all of them and they become hospitable to one another. The social environment 
is bereft of any other stimulation. 

101. Sanitation is badly wanttng in the hamlets of the hill-tribes. Kinikkir, 
Mannans, Muffiuvans. Paliyans, and Viihavans do not raise the floor of tKe huts above 
the ground level. Drainage is defective and the huts are over-orow'ded and ill'ventilated. 
Living under insanitary conditions is one of the causes of the decline of the tribes. In 
this respect Malayarayans, Uflatans and Malapulayas stand on a higher level as the floor 
of their huts is raised above the surrounding ground- Kinikkar and Malayarayaos bury 
their dead only about a hundred yards from their huts, hut Muthuvans, Mannans, FaHyans, 
and Vtzhavans do it far away from iheir habitations. 

f02. Of all the evil customs introduced by civilization, the wearing of clothes is 
said to be the worst. The trader and the missionary are the two chief agents in nKidifY- 
ing the conditions of existence of the hill-tribes. TTieir influence first becomes visible 
in creating among the tribes the flesh consciousness and the virtues of concealment, the two 
sign-posts of hi^ civilization. “It is not an innate feeling of modesty that has produced 
clothing, but clothing which is responsible for the feeling of modesty in men-'^J The 
trader creates in dtem fresh tastes and wants and is thereby _ able to sell his wares and 
n ptp profits for himself. Muthuvans, Mannans, Paliyans, Oralis, and KSnikkar purchase 
second-hand clothes and wear them until they rot to pieces. The Kanikkar of Kallar 
wear the scantiest of garments, only a front apron to cover their genital organs. Thanta- 
pulaya women used to wear only a garment made of thonta (a reed called Isolepis 
ortfcu/ofa, Nees), but now it has heen replaced by a toin cloth. 

103. The problem of education of the hill-tribes is being tackled both by the 
Government and the missionaries. The Government have established schools for 
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the KintLkar, MaJaya^ayans and Ofatis. The London Mtssionary Society has iwnfd a 
school for PaUyans at Anakara in the Vandanm^t Range, and a Ronum Catholic Missioti 
has opened another school at Thacchamala in the Vlfapuh Reserve for the education of the 
Kanikh^. The mission school for the Pali^ns at Anakara was established about 10 
years ago. Though a large number of Pa[iyans joined the school at first, the proselytizing 
zeal of the mission and the absence of other allurements have reduced tlie number to about 
25 at present. Education undermines superstition and causes the disorganization of 
primitive tribes. The boys who attend the school despise manual labour. The present 
sj-stem of education Is purely literary and not vocational. It tends to produce idlers and 
non-producers, and th^by causes economic waste. 

104. One of the causes of deterioration of ihe primitive tribes is said to be the 
advent of modern implements and methods. The improved implements have enabled 
Aem to save manual labour in their avocations. Kanikkar, Muthuvans, and others, who 
have b^n using a wooden hoe for hoeing ihe soil and the digging spud for digging up 
wild tubers and roots, have taken to the use of the axe. plck-ase, and mamroatty. Agam, 
Kapikkar and Muthuvans, who were formerly adepts at the use of the bow, have now 
become the proud possessors of fire-arms. They will ^ve anything to procure a gun 
which has now become an indispensable necessil^ to them. All the tribes except Mala- 
panta^ams have discarded their crude utensils In favour of factory-made mSlei and 
indigenous brass vessels. Kerosene lamps are driving out the reed torch which was b 
vogue formerly. Swedish, Japanese, and indigenous safety matches are displacing the 
^™iive methods of making fire by friction and with the flint and steel Malapanlaramsand 
vizhavans alone are Eo|lowing the old methods. 

105. Ch^^^s ^ve also come about b the food of the hilhtribes. Among 
Kanikk^ and U/afis, there has been an age-long taboo again^ the use ol tnilL A 
Kanikkaran used to vomit and get head-ache if he drank milt. This is the case even 
now with the Kanikk^ of KaJlar and the Urajis of Pirmede taluL Muthuvans 
Mannans, and Kanildar have token to eolfee-dlinking, and tea has become mdisperoable 
to Ufalis. Lhang^ ways of fife and though* have led to the imsettling of the mind of 
the primitive man. To procure lancifui articles, be has bartered away his heritage and 
retreated to more i^ospitoble lands. This has changed his former mode of lib and 
deprived hun of all incentive for work* 


106. Custom was a unifying factor among the primitive peopJes. It regulated all 
details ol existence, and governed politics, economics, and socie^. But contact with the 
people of the plai^ desfroyed the compici web of customs and institutions which made up 
me tribal lile^ and in this process of disintegration ihc weaker went to the wall 
co^ol of the hUf-tribes by the Forest Departnwnt has tended to the dimbution of the 
influence and importance of the villa^ chieftains who arc now only mere slmdows of 
their former selves, and this has endangered the maintenance of disdpJbe Frequent 
access to the p^ple of die plains has weakened the taboos and the social solidarity [i 
has undermined the clan system and lessened the regard and respect the oeonl^- W 

'“'fi*”•jjiX'M • "Tt ^cu righi 

and left, and have riddled its defences through and through with explosive shells of cfvi- 
hzabon.^ All old resiramU are removed and they have Jinnlegrated religion and made it 
useless. * 


, . J,9^- . Bachdor-hall, which used to be a bulwark agabst malpractices, is now 
dwindling m importance. It has been the custom that no woman could enter this ha 1 
and that all unmarried men should sleep there till they get married. TTiis custom is still 
edorced among Muthuvans. but it is undergoing a slovir progress of silent decay amonir 
other primitive peoples of ihe States J E 


106. The habit of toddy and artack drinfcbg among Kanikl^. Muthuvans and 
Mannans, of opium eating among Vizhavans and of ganja smokbg among Palivalis » 
becoming a serious menace. On weekly marbt day, they buy these injurbus intoxicants 
andjomebmes even at their very doors through the clandestine practices of unscnipulouil 


c-^nununications has brought the primitive tribes bto 
cmitoct with the Aegs of low-country people, with the result that iheh moral, have been 
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Madathura ; and syphilis among Paliyans. Small-pox is a dreadful disease among Muthu-' 
vans, (Vlannans and others. When a case of small-pox appears in a hamlet, the people 
desert it leaving the patients to themselves, Vizhavans, Paliyans, and KaniLtar do 
not dread this disease so much. Barring the Muthuvans, Mannans, Paliyans and LJfafia 
who live above fever-level, all the other Kill-tribes arc subjected to malaria to which many 
(all victims. There is no doubt that these deadly diseases have coatributed to the decline 
in the population of the hill-tribes. The birth-rate has decreased and 1^ dcalh-r^e has 
increased. It is seen that more children arc born among the Kinikk^ livmg in the interior 
than among those living in hamlets more accessible. FVogress in civilization has resulted 
in increased facilities for immorality- Opportunities lo e^n money by working in estates 
are making them less industrious and their own agriculture is consequently deteriorating. 

110- Pitt-Rjvers speaks ol the enormous inSuence of mind on body arising out of 
despair among lowly people, and says, it Is the basic cause of depopulation." By he 
destruction of interest in life, the hill-tribes are cut ofl from their old raoormgs W being 
ill-adapted to the new surroundings and circumstances they naturally decline. Where there 
have been fewer changes there the decline is not so rapid. In rravancore the Kan^ir 
have changed most and the decline amongst them i» the greatest, while Muthuvans have 
changed least. 

11 L Cross-cousin marriage is characteristic of all the primitive peoples of Travancore 
except Vizhavans. WesteTmarck and Duncan hold that consanguineous marriages are harm¬ 
ful, while Pitt-Rivers and Ca^-Saunders take the opposite view. The enquiry in TVavan- 
core has reveaW the fact that the existence of cross-cousin marriage among Kanikk^ and 
Muthuvans has not decreased the birth-rate and the survival rate among them to a greater 
extent than among Vizhavans who for hid cross-cousin maniage. 

112. Copulation after marriage, but before the girl attains puberty, is common among 
Kanikkar! Vizhavans, and Malapulayas of Anjanad Valley. Early coition is believed to 
be dctrinicnlal to health and fecundity. Marriage before puberty, which is an ancient Aryan 
custom has been adopted by some of the primitive tribes of Travancore. Early inlercoursc 
is iniurious to the general health of the molh^ and the child, it will weaken the repro¬ 
ductive functions and cause aberdon. This is probably one ol the causes of the prevalence 
of abortion among Kanikkar. 

113. Traces of polyandry are seen among Malaya^ayans, Ullatans, Pajiyans, Muthu- 
vaos Oralis and Malapulayas, probably due to the shortage of women. II polyandry is m 
indiwlion of shortage of women, and it a progressive disturbance in the b^^cc of the 
sexes in the direction of an ever-increasing deficit of women is an index of declining cmpula- 
tion, the polyandrous communities should have dbappeared long ago. According to 
Wcstermarck, intercourse between one woman and several men is unfavourable to repro¬ 
duction, because of the counteracting effect on each other of the sptfmatozoa of different 
indii^uals, Rockhill and Sherring have shown that polyandry results in small families. A 
surplus of adult femmes over males is a necessary condition of the stabilization and_ con¬ 
tinued vigour of human races. Among the primitive tribes of Travancore, Paliyans, U^alis, 
and Karavalipulayas have a shortage of women. Among the polygamous groups, ft^alei 
show a hi^er survival rate than males, while among polyandrous groups the reverse is the 
case polygamous marriages produce a larger number of children than monogamous ones. 

According to Pitt-Rivers, " the maintenance of polygynous institutions in an aUrlginal race 
is one of the best indications of its preservation as a race."* The prinuKve peoples of 
Travancore are mostly monogamous, 

114. By the operation of the various causes mentioned above the fertility of the 
primitive tribes of Travancore is declining and their numbers decreasing. Most pri¬ 
mitive tribes have but small families, the number of children ran^ng from one to three per 
family- The average survival rate d children is found to be 1 ’1 per family among Kanikk^, 

1-4 among Malavetans, 1'2 among Kurumbapulayas. 1 *9 among Vizhavans. T‘5 ai^ng 
Malaya^ayans. and 1*4 among U|latans- Owing to better climatic conditions in the High 
Range the number of children per family is found to be 2-5 among Muthuvans, 2*3 among 
Karavalipulayas, and 2'2 among Chcruv^tans. 

115 The only way to study the problem of the hill-tribes is to examine their customs Remedies tor 
and discover their bearing on the social i^ganization and the communal life of the 
and to view their morality fr om the standpoint of thdr own ffioughts, without desiring to 
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substitute something not suited to tbdr life. According to Dr. Hutton, " the customs ontf 
sanctions that held society together are pov^erless to bind the intruders, their value is not 
realized and they are ^oo lightly cast away. The result is a physical and a moral decline. 
Civilization is, as it were, a drug which, however harmless or even beneheial to the 
hardened and immune, is a rapid poison to those unaccustomed to its use. This view is 
confirmed by Spence and Gillen, and it finds ample support in TravancoTe. Old customs 
are forsaken or modified out of recognition, and beliefs which have been firmly held are 
quietly dropped, because the young peo^e think that they are not worthy of credence. 

f 16. In attempting to improve the condition cf the primitive peoples, we must build 
on the tribal past through the agency of the tribes themsdves. The attempt to aid and foster 
their devefopment should be the concern of the Government and should not he delegated to 
other agencies like the missionaries. The tribes must be enabled to control their own 
destiny. The advantage of this system is that it permits of unlimited growth without a 
break from the past. As Roberts states, " It should be embedded on the native post, and 
should be by natives through native instituKons This provides openings for the bulk of 
the peD[^e and gives them somelhing to occupy their minds. MacGregor insists on looking 
at things “as the natives visioned than ihemselvcs.’' The material and moral welfare of 
the tribes must be the aim, and this can best be accomfJished under the guidance of the 
Government. The scheme formulated by MacGregor in regard to the tribes of Melanesia 
fulfils this condition and may, therefore, be considered m this connection. It contains the 
following provisions .*— 

1. “Certain are na are eet aside and are di\^ded into small nllotiuents, each of wliich 
b^mes the freehold ppoperti' of an individual. Cotnmniiisin. the onetnv of 
initiative, hai no place in tlie scheme. 


3. Each landowner la (o pay a fixed renfd and a certain duty on Itoldinite over ftmr 
mort^ies in extent. 


if. The Gontml of the native alTuimof each Heseir^'e ia in tite hands of local ttoaids 
and coondle, but is directed by an Eumpean adviBer ** 

117. The Government of Travaticore have framed a set of rules for the ireatment 
and management of the hilhtribes, but they do not come up to the level of the scheme 
evolved by MacGregor, inasmuch as they do not provide for the individuai ownerabip of 
land and for the levy of tax on it, which alone will create in man the incentive to work and 
to put the land to the best possible use. Segregation in reserved fthesis, individual owner- 
ship of property, and local self-government are the principles which should underlie the 
scherne intended for the uplift of the hill'tribes. The rules in force in Travancore which 
are given at the end of this Appendii require revision. If the welfare of the Kill-tribes is 
to be safeguarded efficiently, they should contain the following provisions 

1. The areas In Resarvea ebould ba divided into small blocks and asetmtiad to tn 
dividia^ 8cp»fately, conferring on them the ownereliip. Communiem which ktlla 
a>] initiative must be shut out. 


2, Each hillman to whom land Je given should pay a fixed rental to the Government. 

3, Village eoiingils or local boards should be constituted for each sottlemant, 

110. The spread of education is the next most important step for the refienerahon of 
the hill-tribes. Education should be such as will he of practical u« to them ^ will at 
the same time enable them to preserve their heritage and develop thdr racial qualities 
Education should be vocational, agriculture and cottage industries being taught to boys and 
domestic science to girls. The only way to save the hillman is to make him work and 
improve his ixonomic condition. The Government should shoulder this responsibility 
mstead of leaving it to private agencies. ^ 

119, Most of the hill-tribw are heavily involved in debts which they will never be 
able to discharge if they remain m their present economic condition. The low-countrv 
pet^e who advance loans to them realize an exorbitant rate of interest, often two paras oi 
paddy and more for a loan of ten jiaras for a period of six months or so. To Improve their 
material condition, they should be prevent^ from incurring debts. Further nomadic 
^iculturc being their basic ii^ustry, improvidence and laziness intensify their ind’chtedness 
It, therefore, seems desirable diat adequate credit facilities should be created so that thev 

may stand on their own legs. Co-operative credit socirties should be organized for thh. 

purpose under the initiative and guidance of Government agencies. 


f a U HoberU, ^ 
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PLATE XXVIII 

tCiiiiilc(taran u$ing bow and arrow ICa^iikkaraii using pellet bow 



plate XXIX 

Kaniklteran making fire by flint and steel. Karikkaran making fire by friction 
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120* Well regulated martets create in the minds of the purchasers and sellers a Kukedntf pf 
feeling of confidence towards each other. Marltets have been established in the vidnity 
of the Reserves for the benefit of the hill-tribes, Xhey sell their hill-produce and purchase 
their necessaries at these markets. But the unscrupulous low country trader often 
dupes the ignorant hiNman. A Kanikkaran seldom gets more than 7 to 12 chackrams (4 to 
7 annas) for the produce which he sells once a weeL This is hardly sufficient to meet 
his wants and he is, therefore, forced to lead a life of poverty* It will be a great boon to 
the bill-tribes^ if proper arrangements could be made for marketing their produce, so that 
they may obtain proper value for their articles. The A^cultural Department could give 
a lead in lioth these directions for the uplift of the hill-tribes. 

121. It is said diat the provision of new interests U the antidote against racial and CpbpIuiJod. 
persona] despair. But the future must be built on the psl. Old institutions and ancient 
traditioas must be maintained as far as possible and development must ^ made in con¬ 
sonance with the [^ystcai environments and the mental qualities of the tribes conco'ned. 

Much damage has been done to primitive peoples by reformers who are ignorant of their 
life and customs. A knowledge of anthropology will be a useful han^aaid to social 
reformers and adnunistrators. It will enable them to ward og the evil efiects that wilt 
naturally result from the contact between a lower and higher culture. The most important 
thing to do is to reg^ate the contact between the civilized and the primitive man, so that 
the progress of civilizing the primitive may be slow and general, and that he may have 
sufficient time to adapt himseli to changed conditions. 

In the interests of the wdlare of the primiKve peoples, it may be necessary for the 
Government, as has been pointed out by Dr. Hutton, to follow the example of Australia, 
which has gone so far as even to prohibit tbe entry of any person into the Reserve except 
occasional sclcndsls and the administrator of the tribes. Even tbe opening of schools and 
the carrying on of missionary work among the tribes are prohibited ^ere in order to 
Reserve them from extermination. Dr. Hutton would welcome similar legislation in India. 

The problem is eader of solution in Travancore, where tbe Forest Department Is the 
custodian of the primitive peoples in the Reserves. 
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APPKNRIX t—THE PRIMITIVE TRIBES 
Ru 1«5 for the Treatnient and ManaEemein o^f HUImeii 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

C4) 

( 6 ) 

((J) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 

< 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

iU) 

(14) 

(15) 
2. 


^es for the breatmeat and manugetnent ol hiUmeii Jn OoTemment Foreate arxl 
Seg^e^ paaeed under Clause (#’). Sectfon 60 of the Forest Regulation It of 1068, as amended 
by Regulations IV oMOTl and IX of 10S5, wi^ the saitotion of hS Hishnsw the mX SS 

September 1903/7th (Csntd 1079, and pubtihe?Sn 

page® 7^59 and 790 o! the GovemiiieDt Gazette^ dated 6th October l(K)3/20th Ks^ni 1070, 

1. The term '‘Hillnjen” in these Rules means and includes only the JUllmrino ivhft 
have been Ihnng m the bRls from time immemorial and dSS ,St?odu?e aS 

Sonthem, Trivandrum and Qnibn l^nd 
Revenue Djnsiens extending up to and inclusive of the Sbendumi valley 
PaJb-aft residing on the bonis of the Kallada and AebenSlriv^ 

Malayadii-ars on the banks of tbe Kakkad river. 

ha^a ol the Pambayaj river up ki Perintheuaruvj 
X^hu*velftns ou th^ b^ulca of the Pajubayar river, J'^riuLDeuajnjVK 

_ liatau^ on the banks of the Pa.laiyar riv^or# 

Ui^ia on the hills to the west ol the Periyar. 

Failiyans cm the Cardamom Hills near Vandanmattu, 

™' ““ W to a,.toMoltb. Han 

ilalayattur Eesan-ed Forest 
HiU PuJayas of Anjanad, 

hereditaf, right oi by^nriecrioD OT^el,toIon*br^e ^ poritbn either hy 

With the existing prsctJceT ^ BoWetnent, in conform!^ 

the l»"Uto«.e,toto4, 

«ioth.,eemp.tooln.».te (Le4“Ur “ <*'<«« blm ««l rieel 

-*I.LdTre£fe75jE P^rDhhl^^ '?« “»it "oa-be- 

ment shall report to the Range Officer concerned once headman of each settle- 

name of bis BetRcment or Kiiiii, the nnmberTiJrr to do so. the 

children. chRdren below three years being classedae underag™ *»“iPO«ng it, adulte and 

Forest Officer, whore decisbn shall be final. * decision shall he to the DJvfaifmBJ 

l»riiionenflyIi»!d ei)d”thej°!h»iiM’°he"^mit<lri to**^™Sra £"*‘ 1 ”' •'■•II l» 

tompererily wlto the .peeiri wriMee “ Sen ef’tSIsSZ.J’Si™ ^ "'■«• <««1* 
ecereily el weter, ombreek el epidomlos, eeeh ai iniell-jioi/eto™^ “ '"** °* 

FereJi .SwS Key 

of a aeMotuflui above three yeara of age*' for every meruber 

eettlement^n a ye^^deX^^^the ^ required for each 

demarcated by the Foreat Dement (the hiRS shall he 

<iii) In cases of trespasB or encpoachment In a BettieTnAnt ti, k j 

J^d»P»to, «.ht.to to .. eppee, to the Dhlriepef 

8- No hillman shall be entitled to the whaY,* i 

ment Forert or Reserve, however long bis occupation^5 B^eJUd ^ 

eheUbetbe^pertyrfthe^^hi^^S’^j^lJ^J}^ j tito bimeimt Rule, 

end tobrit® which .hril poi be toldStZJ ®t **• “»« IW-Ztol 

nnUezi pcnmaaioD of the Divisiotml FonQ«t Oflioer Potest without the 

OISc.to^‘^hh£V“""‘”“‘^‘'™‘ "“V deleyeto toi. P«er to .»rh e, hi, R.„„ 

^ ^“'ineSL“^d”LS JeKl fcr S' “ ««-.d tree,) 

««■ tto. toctrie, to prohibit the t»d, or eh.,,; !7« op ’th.”ZdZ!" “* Govtutuneht^pS™ 
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PLATE XXX—A typical dolmen at PerunlljaJ para in Anjanad 
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PLATE XXXII^Anolt^ group of dolm’eiis at Peruntlialp^a 





HII£,BS FOR TUB TBBATMENT AKO iCANAOEUENT OF HILLUEX 
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11. The hill men mtur collflci &iul assj forUteit? oim coDaumptlen ot for aaie or lor bottu 
any minor forest produce not colloctad by the Government or learod by the Govemment to 
eoniroctors or lessees, but the sale of minor forast produce for which BeiBuiorege has been, or 
maj’ bereafter be, Gxcd bj’ the Govemmont shall not be permitted. 

12. The hiUmen may shoot game tn wet weather ffom the 15th Vykasi to the :iGth 
Kartbigay except sucli animals aud birds as may be prohibited by the Government ftom time 
to time, and they may eatch fish, provided that Iho poisoning of water or tbe use of dynamite 
or gnnpowder for the purpose ts not resorted to. For the purposes of this rule and for the 
piotecUon of pciscn and protierty, each sottlement may keep one gun oidLnarily in the custody 
of the headman. The Government may, from time to lime* lay down any restrictions in respect 
of these privileges. 

Pmvjao. In exceptional cases, the Government may authorise more than one gun being 
kept In a setllemeut. 

(I) Licenses to deal with tlie iuilmen living within the Govenunoiit Forests and 
Reserves will be granted by the Divisional Forest Ofllcar to respectable tradew, who undertake to 
supply articles of daily use to them at reasonable rates, provided that they bind themselves to 
tiie following among other terms by executing formal written agreements:— 

Cit) not to enter into ajiy^credit transactions or to lend them money, 

(5) not to sell any Intoxicating Uquots or drugs to them, 

(c) not to quanel with or illtreat the hillmeu, 

not to buy graiu or other articles* the sale or removal of which Is prohibited by 
the preceding Rules or by the Foreat Regulatlou and rules already in toitce or that 
may hereafter come into force, and 

(s) to keep proper and clear account of all their traraaetions with the hiDmen which 
accounts shall be open for Inspection by the respective Range Officer or Divisional 
Forest Officer. 

til) yoenses shall bo liable to be revoked, withdrawn or cancelled tor breach of any 
of the condittom of tlie agreement, the trader being retidered liable besides to the penalties 
prescribed therein. 

(Oi) Such licensed traders shall acquire no title whatever to lands occupied or culti¬ 
vated by tlie hillmen under these rules. 


13. The billmen shaD work tor the Foreat Department, whenever called upon to do so, 
at prescribed rales of wages, such rates being fixed by the Dlviskmal Forest Officer with the 
prevTODS sanction of the Conservator* tor three years at a time calculated with reference to tbe 
wages paid during the preceding three years and tbe cuirent market rales. 

y. The hillmen shall not set fire to the Forests and they shsll take all possible care and 
precaution to provenL fires occurring in the Government Forests and Reserves. They shall assist 
tbe Forest Olficors in preventing the occurrence or comniiBS:ion of offences aud the occurrence of 
fires and in erUngui^ilng such fires, 

15. All bUlnieD shall assist the Police. Revenue or other olficere of tbe Government In 
preventing crimes, or In detecting ofieudere who may have sought shelter or refuge In the 
Government Forests or Reservoi, 

16. fill] men shall not harbour* or allow to remain in their eettlements, any lowland 
criminals or petst>iia likely to commit any breaches of the Forest or other laws of the country* 
nor shall they take Into partnership apy outsiders:, in their cultivations wlthio the Government 
Forests or Reserves or in their hunting or shootbig escureious. 

17. TJwy sliall be further bound to deliver to the Foreat Departaiont any ivory, elephant 
teeth, cardamoms, wax, dammar and lac collected by them* ns well as honey or any other 
forest produce which they may be colled upon to collect and deliver to the Forest Department, 
in return for which they will be iiald at the rates fixed In the toUowing schedulet— 


A’Kin5fr Protiurt Rattit 

1 Ivory Ut class (weightug 18 lbs. and aimve per lu*k% 7 tonams per lb. 

Ditto 2nd class (weighing below IS lbs. but above 13 lbs. per tusk), 

5)- fauams per lb. 

Ditto 3rd class rwclglnng below 13 lbs, but above 7 lbs, per tusk)i 

fanams per lb. 

Ditto 4th class (weighing below T lbs.) 1| fanams per lb. 

2 Cardamom with husk, 35 fanams per thulam 

Ditto seeds, 28 fonoms, 3 chs-. 4 cash per thulam 
Ditto chaff with husk.S fanams per thulam 

3 Wax 45 fanams per thulam 

Dammar fi .■ .. 

Honey 17^ *• per parah 

For articles 5ir which rates are not prescribed in tbe above schedule, the hillmen will lie 
paid an amount not exceodiog one^Uof the sole proceeds of such articles, with the unction 
of the Conservator of Forests. 


18. Any hill man found to wilfully viola to < or act In contravention of these Rules, or of 
the Foceet RegolaUoDS and Rules, shall be liable to bo expelled ftom his settlement in e 
Government Forest or Resorvo, temporarily, or permanently, with the previous sanction of the 
Conservator* besides being snbiected to the penalties prescribed in tlie Forest Laws* 
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bctvwi ttac 
D«^rtittd m d 
the Bfttkw&rd 
ClUHfl 


the depressed and the backward classes 

India i* the only country where a rigorous caste system prevails, and she ts the 
only country which has to lace the problem erf the * untouchables, ' Distfuclioa in society 
exists in countries as well, but nowhere is one*s birth the criterion to determine 
one s pwition in society. However low Im the social status of the family in which a 
man is born in other countries, he ^n by his own merit and ability rise to the highest 
rung in the social ladder. In India the rigid caste rules prevent one from doing this 
1 \ cobbler’s famiJv is regarded as a cobbler even if he does not do 

the cobbler s work, and he is subject to a|) the social disabilities which the caste 
system has imposed on the cobbler caste. The existence of such a social custom 
IS looked upon by other nations as a Wot on the Hindu civilixation, It had its 
ongb in remotest past, but it still persists, though in a very much attenuated 
lorm, despite the attempts ol great religious aud social reformers for its removal. Those 
who condemu the caste system do so, not because of the division of the society into 
numerous wattf-tighl compartments, preventing the intermingling and inter dining of the 
^erent sect!ons,^t b^use of the superiority and inferiority complei which has been 
foisted upon It, The division of labour and the formation of an ordo'ly society, which were 
the obj«l5 of Its origiMtors. w^e in course of time lost sight of and a new principle was 
imported into it, namdy, that a man’s purity of mind and body should he iudged bv ih# nainr*. 
of the occupation which his ferefathers had followed, it is this later interpolation into the 
fabric ol the^te system that has been the cause erf all the trouble which it has created 
m firfia. The stamping of different castes with varying degrees of social superioritv or 
inlerimity alone accounts fw the existence of those i^ortunate classes erf pMirfe who 
thou^ included wthin the fold of the Hindu society, are yet denied the rmhls ane) 
privileges which their brethren higher up in (he social organization enjoy. These are 
Qasse^^'^ known by the familiar, but unhappy, name of the '* Depressed 

.. J\ ’"j S: '’^*1 the 

census it is dimwit to draw a dear line of demarcation either betwe^ the Depressed and 

Je Backward Classa. m between these and the other classes, The Go^nment of 

Travancore haw declared certain communities to be depressed or backward for ouroosM 

of assignment d lands, award of fee concession schools, and representaiion in pSilic 

service and political bodies; but beyond this there has been no order of Govern Jit 

recogwpng any particuW coimiamity as depressed or backward. According to th*. 

instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for India, the Hindu castes ^ich are 

««led » jrawuclut*., mejMctiv, o( th. degreed unWoelabilay wd unappreaetubiS^v 

subsisting between them and the hi^r castes, are to be regarded as “DepreasS nawl, ^ 
and the cnmina^nd the yI tribes and other communities which are backward in modwn 
education as Backward Classes, The social disabilities imposed by the caste svstel 
such as un^udjability. unap^oachabilhy, and prohibition of entry into temples. sCld 
tbtfefore. be taken as the criteria to determine whether a caste is ‘ depr^d ' or not’ 
Uesc tests have been accept^ hy the Indian Franchise Committee also. As far as 
Travancore is concerned-probaUy this will apply to Cochin and British Malabar aJso-i! 
IS not possible to divide the Hindus into (wo clear-cut sections, “ depressed a A 
■ «oi.^epr^d « ihe bad. ol udoachabJily, Eva„ among lha bigh^cw Hindw 
Atfc IS a certaindcgrec of untouchabilily and unapproachability between caste and caste 
For example, a ftahiMn, accordmg to strict caste rules, should not take his food k-/ 

H^h-caste Hindus. Similarly, the different sections of the Depressed Classes them*AjJ- 
observe certam defaces of untouchability and unapproachabahy. No doubt tbTnr* 
of the caste system have lost a great deal of their rigour as a result of the siread’ of ? 
education^ Westtfn civabtation, and il is no uncommon sight now to ^ the 
castes, high and low, depressed and non-depressed. miiiling M v ^ hS. 
courts and public offices, and at meetiuBS of reureseiitjsikT-^ m 

pollution; but m rural parts where the light of education and *^r '!■' observing 
penetrated, caste rules are still observed, and untouchability and uiJc^ro? k k't^ 
castesevennew ^sist. The onlv sure’ basis on S irHind^Ta* tos^^ 

«n b. <l„,<led d,pr„«<) ,„d ™».d.p„,„d d.„« U .b, ri^. “ tlJ ’nlSX 
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temples. To make tliis poJiit clear it is necesary to give a descriptioii of a temple and 
its prenuses, 

3, The following diagram ^ows the principal parts o| a typical temple and its 
precincts: ~ 



A. building inside which the idol is kept. 

B. fVa/anip«/om— Buildings containing the kitchen, store-room, etc., attached to 

the temple. , ., ■ > 

C Prodakshinavithi or the The loot-pa^ paved with ffamte slabs 

for the idol to be taken round and for the worshippers to go 


round the Nalampalam. 

D. The outer wall enclosing the entire temple j^exincts. j- ■ j j - i 

Based on the right of entry into temples the Hindu castes may be dmded mlo three 


broad claaes: — , . . r . ■ i i 

(0 Those who can enter into the *Nclamfialamt and the inner premues ol the 
temple, and worship from the sides ol the the steps leading to the 

•StlkaiF (the sonctam sanctomm). They are the high^casle Hindus. 

fii> Those who can enter into the outer premises of the temple, (. e.. the portion 
between the outer endosure and the 'Ptad^hhina^u CT the •NsLmpatam m some 
cases. These may be treated as partially depressed or Imckward classes. 

* ni> Those who are not allowed to enter even into the outer premises, but can 

only renlain outside the walls enclosing the precincts of die temple. These are the real 

^***nel>(^essed Classes, according to the presem census, number 1,787,380- 
The chief castes included In them arc the following; 


t. Adi-Dravida, 

2. Alavan, 

3. Ampattan, 

4. Arayan, 

5. Bavuri, 

6. Bha^athar, 

7. Chackaravar, 

6. Chakkiliyan. 

9. Chavalakkaran, 
rO. ChayaUisMn, 
IL tlavan,^ 

12. iiavalhi. 

13. Kaikolan, 

i 4, Kakkalan, 

15. Kaniy^. 

16. KadiiUiaran, 

17 . Kavalhi, 

18. K«fa1amulhali, 

19. Kuravan. 

20. Ma^akkan, 

21. Maravan, 

22 . Medara, 


23. Mukkuvan, 

24. Nadar, 

25. Nujayan, 

26. Pallan, 

27. Fanan, 

28. Panikkan 

29. Paravan, 

30. Parayan {Ssnii>ai!ar). 

31. Pulayan (CAernmoi’), 

32. PuUuvan, 

33. ThMtan, 

34. Thantapulayan, 

35. Thontaman, 

36. Valan, 

37. Vannan, 

38. Varnavar, 

39. Velakklthaianayar, 

40. Vcian, 

41. V eluthadanayar, 

42. Vetan. 

43. V ettakkaran, 

44. Yadavan {Idayan), 
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AFPE.VDTX II—TBB HErBESSEU AKD THE lUCKWAHU CUSSES 


EftrUer 
Lttenipii to 
ijnpnvQ the 

of Eh. 

Depmsed Ajjd 
the Beckiverd 
cIawih 


The Backvrard Classes include certain Hindu castes, tbe Muslims, dw CItf iitian 
converts from die Depressed Classes and the Ktl]*tribes, One ooDimon feature of these 
castes and commumttes is their bachwardoess in education. In paragraph 371, Chapter IX, 
castes and communities have been divided into Advanced," “ Intermediate" and 
** Illiterate " according as they contam more than 50 per cent., 10 to 50 per cenL of less 
than to per cent of literates in the male population of 7 years and over. Those castes 
and communibes other than the Depressed Classes which fall into the category of 
* Intermediate' and * Illiterate * are treated as Backward Classes. Their number b 
about 1,272,000, consisting of (1) the Muslims, (2) the Christian converts from the 
Depressed Classes^ (3) the following Hindu castes, and (4) the hill'tribes. 


(i) 

//iWu cosies, 

Chetti, 

(0 

iu) 

Uavaniyan, 

Kammajan, 

(u) 

(iii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

Krishnanvaka, 

(iv) 

(v) 

Kudumi, 

(v) 

(vt) 

Saliyan, 

Saui'ashtra, 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

Vaniyan, 

(vui} 

(ix) 

(ix) 

Velan, 

(x) 

Vtrasaivar, 

Cx) 


(xi) 

(xlii) 


Hili-irihes^ 

Kanikkirao, 

Malankuravan (Matayadiyar), 
Malapantaram, 

Malaputayan, 

Mala. Oral i. 

Mala v£ tan, 

Malaya^ayan, 

Maunan, 

Muthuvan, 

Paliyan, 

Utiatan, 

Vitluvan, 

Vbhavan {Alalan^di). 


4. The Government of Travancore have declared Chakldliyan, Kura van, Pa]jan, 
Parayan, Pulayan, Vetan, Christian converts of Sambavar and Aiyanavar, and the hill- 
tribes to be ‘ Depressed Classes ‘ for the purpose of assigning Govamneni land at conces¬ 
sional rales. According to the classification adopted for the census the Sambavar and 
Aiyanavar converts are included in the Backward Classes and not in the Defressed Classes. 
Many of the castes included in the Depressed Classes are treated by the Travancore 
Government as Backward Gasses for the grant of fee concessions in schools, some 
being backward in Engitsh and Vernacular education and others in English education 
only, 

5, The treatment which (he Depressed Classes had received at the hands of high- 
caste Hindus from very early rimes was unsympathetic snd even mhuman. But tfwy did 
not resent it, and on the other hand, they willingly bore tt with a servile mentality. Some 
of the^ such as the Pulayan, Parayan and Vetan, used to be bought and sold like catde 
and disposed of along widi the land on which they worked. They u'ere not allowed to 
use the highways, public conveyances, hospitals, and common wells or to enter of even go 
near the temples. They had no access to the bazaars and markets even to purchase their 
necessaries. They were not allowed to wear any valuable ornaments nor even use upper 
garments to cover their nakedness. They had to jive in mud huts erected by the side^ 
the paddy fields which they had to watch for their masters. They could not educate their 
cHIdren nor even give them names which were usually borne by members of the higher 
castes. 


6. it was not until the Christian missionaries came to Travancore and started evan¬ 
gelical and social work among these people (hat they were able to appreciate the advantages 
of s«ia) elevation and material advancement. They saw that the moment they embraced 
Chriaianity they were accorded hefier treatment by the hi^r castes and were no longer 
treated as untouchable or un^oachable. This remarkable change in the attitude of the 
caste Hindus towards the Depressed Classes, when they became converts to Christianity, 
induced an increasing number of them, year after year, to desert the Hindu society and 
embrace the Goss. The process of conversion has gone on for several years without any 
attempt being made by the Hindus ihemselves to arrest it. But at last they realized that 
the dcplerioa of the Hindu community could only be checked by reforming their own social 
and religious customs, so as to afford equal opportunities and give equal treatment to all 
wilhiti flie lold of Hinduism, it wa^ this feeling that Jed to the organization of the Arva 
r^j‘ Samaj, the Prarthana Samajam and sit^ar institutions in 

Irtish India. A general awakening among the Hindus for the elevation of the 
Depressed Classes became percephble only from the beginning of the present century, but 
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the activities that followed were so vigorous and widespread that now the Depressed Classes 
themselves are vying with one another in their attempts at social and material imfM'oveinent. 

7. In an article puhlished in the Indian Review in 1909 H. H. the Caekwar of 
Baroda said, “ A Goveriunfitit within easy reach of the latest thought, with iiiJimited moral 
and material resources, such as there is in India, should not remain content with simply 
asserting the equality of all men under the common law, and maintaining order, hut must 
sympathetically see Irom time to time that the different sections of its subjects are provided 
widx ample means of progress and that they pre allowed to and do use all possible lacilities 
afforded to them for bettering themselves. *' The sovereigns of Travancore have always 
been characlffised by a genuine desire to improve the condition of iKe Dcjiressed Classes 
among their subjects. More than a century ago the Rulers of the Stale issued a $<^ies ol 
proclamations, intended to elevate these people socially and materially. Several obnoxious 
taxes, such as. *Talayara' *Va^ayami etc., that had been imposed on these castes 
were abolished by a proclamation of 990 M £. (1815 A. D.), By anodier proclamation 
o( die same year the sale or purchase of fCuravas, Pulayas, Parayas, and other low castes 
was prohibited except in places where it was allowed by local customs lor agricultural 
purposes. By yet anoth^ proclamation of that year the taboo imposed on the Ilavas and 
other low castes m carrying umhrelUs, U^ts, and knives inlaid with gold, and in wearing 
ear»ring 5 . was removed. By a proclamatiQn of 1818 the lower castes were permitted to 
wear gold and silver ornaments in the same manner as the bi^er castes, and by another 
proclamation of the same year markets and bazaars were llu^own open to all classes of 
people. The restrictions imposed on the women of the low^ castes in wearing upper- 
garments were also removed. Later on, by two proclamations issued in 1853 and 1855 
the Government of Travancore abolished all kinds of slavery in the State. Public roads 
were thrown open to all people without distiticlion of caste. About a quarter of a century 
lack mcrnlws of the Depressed Classes walking on public roads had to move out ol the 
way to allow the high-caste Hindus to proceed unpolluted, but this has now become a 
thing of the past. Well-to-do members of the Impressed Classes who can afford to main¬ 
tain their own conveyances are no longer precluded from using them as diey like. All 
walks of life arc now open to them as much as to the hij^er castes, and all the State depart¬ 
ments and public schools, with a very few exceptions. Imve been thrown open to them. 

8. In an article contributed to the Indian Review in 1909, Dr. Annie Besant has 

pointed out that “the cluldrcn of the depressed classes need, first of alt, to be taught 
cleanliness, outside decency of behaviour and the earliest rudimi^nts of education, religion 
or moraiitv.** !n this matter also the Travancore Government had done much even before 
the movement was started in British India. The Grant-in-aid Education Code of 1895 
proudid, for the first lime, funds for the establishment of schools for the Backward 
Classes. In the next two years the Government established thirty schools lor the benefit ol 
tlresc people and in another couple of years the number increased to 150. 185 scholar¬ 

ships were also |p-anted to pupils belonging to the Backward Oasses. Finally, in 1904 the 
Government accepted the responsihiUly of imparling free primary education to all classes of 
people, irrespective of caste, ueed or rate. 

endeavours made towards tlie uplift of the Depressed and the Backward Lat«r attempts 
Classes in recent years may be considered under three heads : - wuEn the 

( 1} Measures adopted by the Government, '*b 

(2) Steps taken by external private organizations. 

(3> Attempts made by the commimities themselves, 

10 The committee appointed by the Bombay Government to report on the Depressed Hetw^ret 
Classes and aboriginal tribes in that presidency have observed “ The depressed classes 
would gain economic independence earlier if more of them were landholder, and it is ol 
groat importance that attention should be paid to the problan of obtabing more land for 
them.*' That this has been the avowed policy of the Travancore Government m recent 
years will be evident from what is stated below. 

The revised Puduval Rules, dated the 31st March 1921, provided for the assign-AMipmem □( 
ment of land on concessional terms to members of the depressed communities. As much ' 
area of the land available in each locality as was considerod necessary for the requirements 
of these communities, was ordered to be ear-marked for assignment to them. G. O. Dis. 

No 92 22 Rev., dated 20-1 -1922 has laid down the following rules: = (I ) Poramboke 
lands available (or registry on the edges of backwaters or on the s^ coast should be 
assigned, without auction, if otherwise unobjectionable, to Valans and Atayans. (2j Area 
not exceeding 10 cents per each V&la or Araya famdy may be assigned free of iharmdn 
<iand value) but subject to ground rent, and free of ihadicilo (timber valucj, provided the 
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value of trees standing thereon, if any, does not exceed Rs. 10 peT acre, ^3) Back arrears 
of rent may berernt^ in the case d occupied lands, (4. Alienation of such lands by 
the assignees to persons other than members of their own community has been d eclared 
void, and it wifi render the land liable to resumption without payment of compensation for 
improvements. i5) Lands available for assignment to Depres^ Classes are to be ear¬ 
marked for the purpose and should not be assigned to other people. As per the above 
C. O. a total area of 1 5,260 acres was ear-marked for assignment to the Depressed Classes 
and 4,775 acres have already been assigned to them, 

G. O, R. O, C. No, 1566 of 23 f Rev., dated 23-9-1924, sanctioned the 
appointment of a Protector of the Depressed Classes and entrusted toihim the duty of looking 
after the interests of these communities, and be ts actively helping them to get land 
regislered. Notification DU, No. 1140 of 24/Rcv„ dated 2-6-T924, grants concessions 
to the members of families belonging to the Depressed Classes and to co-operative societies 
consisting exclusively of the memb^s of such classes, in the matter of assignment of 
Government lands. Each family U allowed not more than 3 acres and each society not 
more than 30 acres free of /Aomui/o. The DivUion PeUhkare have been instruct^ to 
give full effect to these concessions in consultation with the Director of Agriculture, 
the Director of Industries and the Registrar of Co-operative societies. Notification Dis. 
No. T777, 26/Rev„ dated 2-12*1926, exempts applications from members of the Depress¬ 
ed Qasses for the registry of Government land from payment of the prescribed court 
fees, 

^ co-operative movement was started in Travancore in 1916, when a depart- 

twnt was created by the Govemnienl to develop and guide ijie movement. From the very 
commencement the department devoted special attention to the organization of co-operaKvc 
societies among the Depressed Classes. The progress made in this direction during the last 
decade can be gauged from the figures given in the following table ■— 
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Dsvelopmsnt of 12. By G. O, D. Dis. No, 859.'2 3/P. W., dated 15-6-1923. a committee consisrijiff 
irf"" of official and non-official members was constituted to advise Government on the construc- 
dfUikiqg w»ter, tion of roads and the sinking of wells for the benefit of the Samba vara of Nanjanad and 
Edanad in the Nagercoi! P, W. D. Division, As a result of the labours of this Sambavar 
Elevation Cornmittee, a large number of wells have been dug and several approach roads 
to Sambavar villa^s constructed in the taluks of Thovala, Agasthiswaram, and KaJkuIam 
Although no specific requisitions for opening roads and sinkl^ welU have been made b' 
the Depressed Classes living in the Trivandrum P. W. D, Division since I92f, a few welf 
have been dug in this division also for the use of the Nadars, the coast fishermen and olhia' * 
Tliere are no separate villages occupied by the Depressed Classes tn most of the taluks *f 
the Quilon P, W. Division and consequently there Is no necessity to construct r* d 
specially lor their use. Some wells have been dug and some others repaired in c 
villages in Shenkotta taluk and in the coastal villages of Thrtkkunnapula fc«* the b 13 
the Depressed Classes residing in those localities. As in the Ouilon' P W n* ' i 
D.p,e»=d d Ih. Kolteyam and Al;^.,e D!,i.»n. do „5 rondo b «^.rv'SLr 

and no concessions by way of roads or wells have been deemed necessarv C th ^ ' 
has any such concession been ffessed for, ^ 
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13. The Sambavars b Shenkotta and South Travaticore and the hsherinen in the Suuutiaa, 
coael villages Jive in insanitary quarters, more or less over-crowded and often subject to 
gpi^ 0 uiicSi To improve sanitation, conservancy stations have been opened in 

several of these villages and tube wells have been provided for the su^jly of good drinking 
water. The sanitation in other villages, where a full-time statf is not ne^ssary, is being 
attended to by a temporary ambulant staff entertained for certain months In the year 


14, The Depressed and Backward Classes are both backward in education. The Educaiiga. 
latter can be divided into those backward in V«-nacu|ar and English education and those 
backward in English education only. The Depr«sed Classes who are backward both 
educationally and economically, are allowed remission of full fees m the Vo-nacdar and 
English schools. Pupils belonging to the other communities, backward in Vernacular and 
English education, are allowed remission of half the fee s in both the Vernacuiar and 
English schools, while those backward in English education only are allowed similar con¬ 
cession in the English schools. 

In G. O. D. Dis. No. 1227/Edn.. dated 2-12-1923, rules have been formulated for 
the organization of night schools for adults by private agencies with Government help, 

G. O- D. Dis. No. 463 of 24/Legis., dated 15-5-1924, has restricted the grant of half-fee 

concessions to deserving poor pu[ds. In addition to these free^ips and half-freeships, 

O. D. Dis. No. 426 of 25/Leg-E,, dated 21-4-1925, has sanctioned a number of close 
scholarships in Colleges and ^glish High Schools. G. O. D, Dis. No. 173 of 27/Eda., 
dated 11-3-1927. has exempted candidates belonging to the Depressed Classes from pay¬ 
ment of fees for public examinations for five years from 1927-28. Government are also 
ret^ering pecuniary aid to deserving pupils of the Depressed Classes for the purchase of 
books and clothing. 

In the year 1920-2! the Inspecting Officers of the Vernacular branch of the 
Education Department were specially instructed to meet the Depressed and Baclnvard 
Classes at important centres and advise them on the necessity and value of education. This 
had a significant effect on the Pulayas and Paray’Bs. The policy of throwing open as many 
schools as possible to the Depressed Qasses was enforced by the Govo'tuncnt, and the 
number of schools not open to such communities at the end of the year 1920-21 was onlv 
34. There were 28 rural schools, specially intended for the Pulayas and Parayas, as well 
as 11 night schools (one departmental and 10 aided) for the spread of educadon among the 
adults. More schools were thrown open to these communihes in 1921-22, Since the 
rural schools, which were started maitdy for the benefit of the Backw^d Classes, had turned 
out to be only ordinary schools, not providing any vocational instruction as was originally 
intended, several of them were converted into ordinary schools. There was, on the other 
hand an increased demand for night schools which also were originally intended for the 
benefit of d»e Backward Classes, partictilarly Pulayas and Parayas. In 1922-23 part-time 
schools, intended to take the place of rural schools which had been abolished, were opened 
the interior parts of the State, for the benefit of those to whom the ordinary schools were 
either inaccessible or unsuited. The policy of throwing open more schools to the Depressed 
Classes was continued vigorously, and at the end of the school year 1929-30 there were 
only twelve schools in the State not open to them, out of a total number of 3,641 recognized 

mstitutions. 


13 The education of the Muslims always received the special consideration of the 
Travancore Government. The ordinary schools in the State are open to them, but till 
about a few years ago very few of them availed themselves of this privilege. Special 
efforts were, therefore, made during the last decade to spread education among the Muslims, 
In 1920-21 one departmental and four private schools were opened exclusively for them, 
Arabic and Kofan were taught in these schools by trained munshis and teachers. In 
1924*25 six more schools were opened and since 1925 vigorous propaganda was carried 
on by Government officials and private agencies to stimulate interest in ^ucation among 
•k- MiwUws The result of this propaganda is seen in the large increase in the number erf 

MusUm pTpii* i" 10.380 in 1918-19 to 19,269 in 1929-30. 


16. The hill-tribes. Jiving as they are in forests and Jungles, cut off from all civilizing 
influences, are educationally, and in other respects as well, the most backward communities 
in the Stale, The education of these tribes has also been engaging the attention of the 
Government as well as of the missionaries. For the education trf the hill-fribes special 
schools are being conducted by the Government and by some Christian missionaf ies, and 
wherever convenient they are also admitted to the ordinary schools. In the year 1929-30 
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(7 boys of these tribes attended the English schools and 922 boyi attended the Vo'nacuJar 
schools* and these were distributed among the ditferent tribes a^ shown below :— 
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*I^e progr«s of education among the Depressed and the Backward Classe* during 
the past decade will be evident from the following statement;— 
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a etiuc-lion ha# not made such striking progress among the Depressed and 

Backward Classy m Vernacular education. EXiring the past decade odv I.OflO oa-sawt 
among them oh«aitied the E^JisK School Leaving Certificate, and of these 627 wefellavas 
and 156 were Muslims. The desire English education is, however, growing in aj’lthe 
commumtics. p,e number of boys and girls of the Depressed and Backward CJasses JJa 
attended the colJep increased from 81 m 1920-21 to 314 in 1929-30 and the nunStf 
that attended the Mish schools from 5,674 to 9,640. The bulk of them belonged to 
Jiava community. The ^lieges had 18) and the English schools 4,977 flavas ijl^29.50 
Next to them come the Muslims whose strength in the coJIeses was 52 and m tti„ P«, r C 

jehod. 1.272fe 1929-30. IT,. Njdi,,aSpul.,... .w,^,h 

have shown appreciable progress in English education. The number of Nadar ; .L 
colleges increased from 3 in 1920-21 to 19 in 1929-30 and 

287 to 623, while of the Pulayas there were none in the College and onfy 50 in the Fnl^H 

IcwtCollege and 423 in t IlS 

Asa result of the concessions granted by the Covernment from lime to time educa- 
hon has made rapid progress among the Depressed and Backu-ard Classes 
Il«». Pul„.,. P„.y.,^ Mu.lin;. .K, ll,™,. PulayalTrS ^ 

IT i'’ The general desire on the part ol the average Pulayan to rise to 

the level of the other conunumUes is growing j His stubborn adherence to slavish habits and 
[us narrow outlook on life are fast disapp^rtng; and he is now evincing a keen intcrest^« 
learn and to put into practice new methods of social and moral improve^nt. ^ 

18. The LegUlative Council and the Sri Molam Popular Assembly are the two most 
impoj^nt r^es^talive mslttutions in the State, co^«d of elected and nominatS 
members The U^slative Council was sifted in 1888 and was then composed of 
nominated official and non-official members with an official majority. The Council wZ 
since reformed ikee times, and on the last occasion, in 1921, it was enlarged 
basisv invested with more powers and given a non-official majority, of whom 28 m 
are elected and seven are nominated by the Government. On the first reforined 
a Hindu Afa>*an ^nommated as the representative of the Depressed Classes 
subsequent couneds Christian converts of the Sambavar, coast fishermen and n.i^ 
coramumlies were nominated to represent these classes Each Counril had ^ .^^'^amar 
iwo Mudini incinba, «th« nomiiated or dotted. ' **° U*™ «»l 
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TKe ^ Molam Popular Assembly which is composed enllrely of people's re¬ 
presentative*^ dectcdand nominated, was started in 1904. It bolds its session once a 
year when the members express direct to Government then wants and wishes and their views 
on the administrative measures of Government. The first reprwentative of the Depre^ 
Classes was nominated to this Assembly in 1905; and he was a Nadaf* Subseq^lly, Uieir 
representation was enlarged and now not less them (3 membrn of the different Deceased 
Classes arc being nominated to the Assembly every year. The llavaa and the Muslims 
have had adequate representation from the very commencement either by clectioH or 

Donunadonp 

19 There was a time when the Depressed and Backward Qasses were Radically 

shut out of the Government service. The largest and most irap^tant department d QovttOr 
menl. namely, the Revenue Department was not open to them because of its associa¬ 
tion with the temples. In 1922 the manag^sment of the temples vras separated from Ae 
Revenue Department and entrusted to a newly created Devaswam Dei^lment. a^ with 
this separation the Revenue Department was open to all dasM of gopie To^y 

there Tno department of Government, except the C^aswamand the Nayaf Brigade, which is 
not open ev^ to the members of the most de^essed community, and as eduraPon 
adva^s and qualified persona ol the Depres^d and Backward Closes ^come available, 
ley are being absorbed mthe Stale service, sometunes even in preference to equally 
qualified members of the more advanced communities, 

20 From about the bednning oi the ninetonth c^tury various Christian 

. J- ^ . T-*unni-ore aid started thffir religious and social work among the Depressed 

c!^'“”pr"Jnert •">■>»« *“« «' '>■' MUaiWry Shirty, ihc aurd, Mj,™,- 

Classes. rr«>m . ^ Brother Mission, and the Lutheran Mission, ^sides 

V K d le CrosTsoc^ty and the Sanyasl Mission of the Orthodox Syrian 

te'ch'A^Evrngelistic Association of the Mar Thoma Syrians, and the Catholic Dioceses 
f K^tar Ouilon^^anganacKcry, Kottayam, Vijayamir^. VeTapoly and &nakdam ^e 
on idssionSr work in difierent parts of the State. At presimt there is Wd y 
also ^bere one mission or another is not a work, and in several taluks 

21 The converts to Christianity are drawn mostly from the Nad^s Pulayas, Parayas 
. J;und other low-caste Hindus who are ireatedas untou^bles by their co-rehgjonujs. 

hSirtas^have not been iuRuenced to any appreciable extent ulf recently by the 
The higher ca ... ^ ^ doubtful whether, when untouchability and other 

•^‘•''rhlirieS the efiorls that ^e now being made in that d^c- 

social l^inaus. the missionaries will be able to draw away large numly^s 

of even ie lo ^ ^ Parayas* Kuravas. and olher low-caste Hindus have 

dfcunutences in w economically, it is not surprisbg that 

maJe by tbe Christian missionaries. 

22 It b. ..id lotlK credit cl the mmionjric. ih.« jhey rtre M mly 

~ I iTirla hut also socisl wort among the Depressed Classes* It is they who 

cvangeliwl people to their deplorable condition and the necessity to improve 

opened the thbbought home to the higher castes the cor^uences of the past 

it. aod it IS twtr , . brethren in the lower strala of weiety. The first and the most 
neglect of dse't,™ -Mtniuriea took for the uplift of the Depresaed Claasei was the slarthig 
ii^rtent Si^arie. bSongs the crSl of having openwJ tfe firat 

English Si^ool m ... M*-efcoil and the Church Missionary Society staled another at 
.toted an E”#'vS-^^J'„3”atiou. other miaaiooary bodie, ar. aetively engaged n 
Kottayam, I countrv. They are maintaming a large number of schools 

the spead fcy d/'Chrlstians but by other communities as well. They 

which are resorted to n ^ y 7 deserving Christian pupil* for the prosecntion of 

are urMioTSose who pass out by entertaining them as timchers in their 
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Thf] Hammsl- 


judg^ from ibc numbor of instittitions mainuined by them atid the number of pupils attend' 
mg these i^tuit|luliOTS. In the year 1929-30 there were 122 EngHsh schools with I6.97fl 
^udttts, 2,015 VwwcuJar schools with 137,280 students, and 17 or^naget and board- 
mg houses wilh 390 inmates,^ 

23* The education that is imparted in these schools aims not only at the spread of 
Itoay and cdliire, but a so at equipping the pupils ioc some useful vocation in life, 
besides the three R s, the boys in primary schools are taught carpentry, weaving, 
tailing and otW «ltagc iwlustrics while girls are given training in needle wort, lace- 
imking and embroidery As a result of the philanthropic labours of the missionaries a 
^cephble ij^ovemcnt has been effected in the moral and social condition of ^e Depressed 
M'f L f*'*'*' influence. Their mode of living has changed, their 

they are giviM upinsaniti^ habits, are learning d^iness 

s1ow\^? a^e diMnclined to leave thetf home and seek occupations in distant placS, A 

matiiKi urn KowevcT, heconung visible, Some of them are 

™l^sm[l saving from heir daily income, poor as it is, with which they are purchasina 
small plots of ground to huiJd houses on and to cultivate. P^cnasmg 

Uviae fl^cTety. HumanitariM Society was organized in 1920. and since then 

*‘'‘='*1. moral and material 

condition the depressed commuiubes in the State. The society is carrying on propaganda 
by organiziM Iccturw and distributing pamphlets to remove their ignorance, 21iter^v and 
poverty, and to mstil mto them a b^thy outlook On life, habits of cleanliness and ^ift 
^d ideM of self-resp^t and seif-reliante. At times the society also renders them pecunlarv 
help. The work of the society has undoubtedly been fruitful Many a mernh^ of the 
Pepre«cd <“lai^s have been weaned from their addicKon to intoxicants, unclean habits and 

*^k' 8'’*^ “"aPPfoachability have been banished from 

among th^e who have been thus reformed. The value of education Has ^n brouX 

Wtojemwid they are prevailed upon to send their children to the sehcS 

An?mf worship are being spread among thX' 

^^stitious customs are being given up, ^HTbits of thrift ^self- 
help and co-operation are being promoted and they are being instructed to n Tnd 
i^ove upon, as ^ as i^ible, their traditioiial callings. In these ways the Humanitarian 
Society has done and is domg commendahte wort among the Dei]resse<fctAsii^« rl ' iL" 
w.rl « i. b.i.8 ably ««*.«! by ih. ^ya!S.^.ij arW. Hii^Sabt ’ 

25* Swami Vivfkinaiida aaid in one csf his addre^es-^ “I knnw 

and to dev^op m them the sense of their lost individuality in order 

Ldtd"« a'^'^bc^h • ¥ 

It opens to them new ideas of the value and possibility of the oroor«s 

«lucato a^g d.e ..d BachvLd S. :Ld to ^ 

and matffial condtttom. Reforms introduced in their habits and modt. nf Vf L^' 

pnwated m them a desire to mix freely with the highest castes and to emlain *t« *■* 
habits and customs. The oppartunitia crated K^/™JJate them m their 

and lead better lives have naturally induced those who have SXb^Kfitld 

for the elevation of their own hretf^en. Tbrou^ 5«fr inflnent ;!f i 
been brouaht ini. _!***“^ influence internal organizations have 
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threw obstructiaoj in ihe way. But ihe persistent and sellless efforts of Nariyaija 
Guru Swamit the spiritual leader of the !lavas, coupled with his great organizing capacity, 
enabled him and his disciples to overcome all initial difficulties and pave the way lor the 
establishment of the S, N. D, P. Yogam which, with its numerous Iwanches working in 
different parts of the Slate, watches the interests of the llava community and worb 
lor their social, moral, educational, material and political advancement. The 
1 lavas have now ^eir own schools, temples, factories and workshops. They have gained 
access to most of the departments of Covernment service, and many of them are holding 
high positions in the State service. 


27, Guided by the example of the I lavas the Pulaj'as also began to work for their ud 
own amelioratioR. The first centre of their activity was Neyyattinkara taluk. As in the 

care of the I] avas they too had to contend against great opposition from the orthodox 
Hindus, but there were several prominent men among the hi|h^ castes who sympathised 
with their aspirations and helped them In all possible ways. The Government also evinced 
interest m their attempts at self'impfovement and encouraged them by the grant of [and at 
concessional rates and by giving them representation in the Sri Molarn Popular Assembly. 

The Sadhu Jana Parip^ana Sangham was formed for the improvement of the condition 
of the Pulayas in Neyyattinkara taluk. This was followed by the organization of the 
Central Travancore Pulaya Samajam about 20 years ago, and the CKfiramar Mahajana 
Sangham which, includes within its fold both Hindu and Christian Pulayas. This 
San^iam has been ^sistently agitating to have the caste name ' Pul ay an ’ changed into 
' ChSMmar.' Under its auspices more than 700 Karayoeams ( Villaw Associations) have 
been formed and over ] 20 co-operative societies estamished m different parts of the 
country. This San^m has had the warm support of the Christian mUsionaries, 

28, The South Travancore Simbavar Mahajana Sangham has estafdished several ^ Ssotli 

branches in South Travancore and is working successfully for the advancement of the 
S&mbavars (Parayas), both Hindus as well as Christian converts. Like the Ch^ramars Mib^ua 
this community also has had strong support horn the Christian missionaries. wighwn. 

29, The South Travancore Aiyanavar Samajarai is working for the improvement of Tha Svatii 
the Aiyanavars, Hindu as well as Christian, residing in Kaikulam, Vilavancode, Neyyattln- Aiy™vw* 
kara and Nedumangad taluks. The Samajam has organized seven co-operative societies SMiajam. 
among the community. 

30, The South Travancore Chackaravar Samajam worb for the elevation of the Tbe&intii 
Chaebravar community in Agasthlswaram, Katkulam, and Vilavancode talub. The 

South Travancore KGralamuthali Samajam is another association working indeMndently of 
the Chackaravar Samajam for the uplift of the Ke^ajamuthalis, a section of the Qiackaravars. 

31, The fCebla Adimajana Sabha has been organized recently for the common good 

ol the Kuravas, Pulayas, Parayas, Vitas, and other communities in the lowest social strata. * 

The Sabha aims at brin^g about a fusion of these classes under a general name 
Adunas,” and is carrying on active propaganda in this direction. 

32- The All'Ks^aja A^aya Mahajana Yi^m is working for the amelioradon of the Th« Aii-Etfii* 
Arayas and has established several branches in miferent parts of the country. Vigorous K^ 4 *uk 
attempts are being made to secure due representation for the community in Government 
service and on political insthutions. 


33, The All-Travancore Varnavar Samajam ts an association of Varnavas com¬ 
prising the Pathiyan, Vannan, Ettih, Purathon, Vfilan, Nertyan and Paravan, whose 
occupation is washing clothes, The Samajam has 56 branch associations and publidies a 
vernacular journal of its own. Several Nayar and Christian associations are actively 
supporting this Samajam. 

34, The Ye^awara Mahajana San^m in Nedumangad taluk and the Travancore 
Virasaiva Samajam in South Travancore are working for the benefit of the respective 
sections of the community generally known as Panta^ams. 


Th« All. 
Tr&ruieon 

fmniftTuii. 


The Yegitur&m 
MAb&junm San* 
ghim AiLd Th 4 
TrLv^eo» 
Viru&lvft 
Buunjui- 


35. The Ke rally a PanaT Samajam Has been working for the past thirteen years lor Tb* K«FaKya 
the uplift of the Panar community and has five branch associations in Central Travancore, 

Its activities are encom'aged by the Nlyars, Christians and Ilavas. 

36. There are numerous associations working in different parts of the State for (he iimitni 
sodal, moral and material advancement of the Muslims. The Lajnathul Mohamadiya 
Sabha, Aileppey, is the oldest of them, having been started sixteen years ago, and it has 
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done substantial work for tbe education of the Mustlms. Guided by the exampfe of their 
CO-religionists in Britisb India, the Muslims of Tra vane ore have been agitating for special 
treatment in the matter of educational facilities, appointments in public service and repre¬ 
sentation on polRical bodies and all tbeir legitimate demands are being sympathetically 
considered and complied with by the Government. 

The list of associations given above is not exhaustive. Suffice it to say that the 
spirit of self-improvement is all-pervading and that every community, depressed or back¬ 
ward, and however smalt numerically, has been making organized attempts for the better¬ 
ment of dieir own condition, 

37, The combined efforts of the Government, the Christian missionaries and other 
Christian associations, philandiropic bodies lllee ^e Humanitarian Society, and associations 
hi^-caste Edindus, particularly Niyars, and ibe active support and co-opefatioD of a 
very large section of the individual members of the Na 3 ^r and other caste Hindu conuniml- 
ties, have brought about radical changes in the habits, customs and the mental outlook of 
the Depressed Classes. The wholesome influence of these changes has awakened in ibe 
members of these communities a self-consciousness of tbeir own faults and weaknesses and 
stimulated in them the desire to work for their salvation through their own internal organi¬ 
zations poi-f passu with the activities of the external agencies. As a result of these external 
and internal forces at work, a marked Improvement has become visible in the life and 
condition of the Depressed Classes in the ^te. Untouebability and unapproaebability have 
practically disappeared from the urban areas and are fast disappearing from rural parts as 
rvell; the Depressed Classes have now free access to the schools, courts and other public 
institutions and sit with bigh-caste Hindus In popular Instiludons; education is making 
rapid progress among them and they are putting forth tbeb best efforts to make up tfw 
leeway caused by their past neglect; tbeir economic condition is improving with ffie 
advance that is being made m other directions; the educated among them are entering 
Government service, the wages of labourers are increasing, and the landless classes are 
Mtting Government lands at concessional rates. If the progress that has been made in these 
directions during the last two decades or so is sustained—there Is no reason to suspect that 
It will not be—we can look forward to the time, not very distant, when Travancore will 
have obliterated the blot caused by die existence of the so-called * Depressed Classes, * 
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THE DECLINING INDUSTRIES 
1. Silk Weaving 


Of the many industries and handicrafts which flourished in India from tiroe 
immemorial the textile industry was one that elicited the wonder and admiration o' the 
other nations of the world. The fineness of Indian muslin was world-famous. Marco 
Polo described it as “ threads of w-oven wind.'* " The skill of Indians says Professor 

Weber, “ in the production of delicate woven fabrics and the mixing of colours... . 

has from early timM enjoyed a world-wide cdebrity,*' *“ Mummies in Egyptian tombs 
have been found wrapped in Indian muslin of the finest quality. The muslins of Dacca 
were known to the Greeks under the name of Gon^efi^o. In India the art of cotton 
spinning and weaving was in a hi^ state of proficiency two thousand years ago." (fmpariaj 
Gazetteer of India, Vo], III). About the Indian fabrics, Murray says in His History of 
India . "It* fabrics, the most beautiful that human ait has anywhere produced, weresou^t 
by merchants at the expense of the greatest toiJs and adventures.*' These fabrics d 
exquisite beauty and fineness were not manufactured as curios or rare exhibition specimens, 
but were produced on a large commercial scale. ’'At the end of the seventeenth 
century says Leckey in his History of Enghr\d in the Eighktnth Century, “ great 
quantities of cheap and graceful Indian calicoes, muslins and chintzes were imported into 
England ; and they found such favour that the woollen and silk manufacturers were greatlv 
alarmed." 

2. The textile industry was not confined to Northern India alone. In the Deccan 
the largest cottage industry was, and still is, handloom weaving. While the Northern 
Indian weavers devel^ied the manufacture of delicate muslins, chintzes and shawls, their 
brethren in the south specialized in weaving silk fabrics of exquisite designs, embroidered 
with gold and silver threads. Their descendants are still carrying on this industry on a 
limited scale at Devagiri, Salem. Kumbakonam and other places, but in Northern India the 
marvellous art of manufacturing the *' threads of wO'Ven wind ** has become extinct. 

3. About three hundred years ago, about half a dozen families of silk weaves; 
Sautashtra by caste, were brought down from Devagiri by the then Raj'a oi Travancore 
and settled at Kuttar near Nagercoii, for making silk garments ft^ the Royal family. 
They were given land free of lax and other conveniences to make diem feel at lume. 
These weavers got enough work to do and prospered. Seeing their prosperity more 
families came from Devagiri and in a couple of decades Kfittar became a thriving village 
of silk weavers This small commum^ continued to increase in population, while the 
demand for their silk fabrics began to decline, as vay few people except the Royal family 
and a limited number of rich nobles could aflord to buy costly silk and gold-thread fabrics. 
The weavers had, therefore, to resort to weaving coarser cloths to earn their livelihood. 
In the meanwhile, the English spinners introduced into the Indian markets fine counts of 
cotton yarn which ultimately replaced the expensive silk yarn in the manufacture of 
fabrics. 

4. Imported cotton yarn was as fine as alk and was about five times cheaper than 

the latter. The low cost of cotton goods made it possible even for ordinary people to buy 
them. The Royalty and the noblemen who were once the sole patronizers of the silk 
l^ocades, also took to the use of fabrics of fine cotton. The demand for these articles in¬ 
creased rapidly and the weaving of cotton of line counts became the prominent and flourishing 
industry of the silk weaving community of KottSr. When it was found that fine cotton 
weaving was a profitable occupation, many people other than the professonaI weavers 
who learnt the art and the secTds of manufacture from ^e Sautashtras, set up independent 
weaving establishments in their own homes. The Saliyas, the Pattatyas, and even the 
Muslims of South Travancore became weavers in ihU manner. ' 
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5. The fiae counis ol cotton yam wKicK replaced sWk are now being ^ioiis!y 

menac^ by die competition of artificial silk. It is only a couple d decades since the 
production of ardlicial silk has bcconie a commercial successi but during this short pertod 
it has establish^ its popularity. Its gloss, luatfe and ^eei afe so like those of natural silk 

that it is olten dilficuk to distitiguisb one froin the other. It takes dyes in any grade 

and shade; it can be bleached, and washed , and it is very cheap, heiitg about 50 per c^t. 
cheaper than fine cotton j'arn and as much a a eight times cheaper than natural fiUc. 

6, The weavers of Kott^ used to their silk from Kollegal in Madras Presidency^ 

Mysore, Ben^l and even from far-otf China, but gold and silver threads used in silk 
weaving were made locally^ Unfortunately^ this industry has ^come practical]^ extinct as 
a result of the competilion of cheap gold and silver threads imported from France and 

SuraL There are sliJl a few families who know the secret of making these threads and 

they do make them occasionally when necessary- 

7^ Stiver thread is made out of silver and lead. These metals in the proptfproportiors HaaiirMtiire 
are mdted together m a crucible and solidified into ri^s as ihin as |»ssible. 2ol<nS»»dM 

lire drawn out into wires by pulling them ibrougb holes of dmerenl sues punclicd a 
steel plate, tbe smallest hole being so small as to admit only a hair to ^ss through. Ibis 
proems is repeated until the wires assume the shape of fine threads. They arc then be^en 
out into flat lape-likc filaments, and are wound spirally round the silk or cotton yarn. Fhe 
silver thread thus prepared is subjected to the action of saflron fume when it tak^ the 
golden yellow colour. The quality of the thread depends upon the pro^rtion of lead and 
silver used. The larger the quantity of lead, the poorer is the quaUty of the thread andme 
cheaper is its price. In no case will lead eaceed 40 per cent by weight oi silver. J he 
lace borders of cheap cloths often lose their colour and even turn black dier washmg. 

This is due to the large proportion of lead contained in tbe thread which after some tunc 
undergoes chemical changes. 

fl. Cold thread is also made in the same manner as the silv^ thread, but without 
lead. Silver is melted and converted into thb rods, about one fo^ long and a qu^ler o 
an inch thick. They are then covered with thin gold leaves and drawn out into wires on 
a special appliance described below. 





Two wooden rollers, six to eight inches in diameter and eight to twelve inches 
r fitted with handles at one end, are mount^ on a frame, one fool apart. At the 

... « ___ I.. C J n rJal* r’in.n-t-aimniT ^ I'n.xjj- nl nr\l.s:ke 
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% The thread is beatea out gently into a Hat tape>like filament, 
a smaU drum called the *SwiIt/ 


Thif u wound on 



Swift* 


The mIc of the ^Swift projects out on either side, one end of it is fiaed in the 
ground and the other end is twned by hand. The final process consists in covering the yam 
with the gold thread, and this is done on a spindle made of bamboo pole as shov/n in the 
to]lowing picture. 



*■ ^*^** "** **!>' (-■) EJ*niUgi> fr^inu. 

[ ) Distil iviih (If hHvw IlitijLd. (ji) thrwiJ 

winuid nil I 


“^e bobbin to which the yarn is wound is fixed at one end of the pole and the 
one on which the gold tape is wound is fixed at the other end. The outer endsof the yarn 
and the gold tape ^e attach^ to a takli^tike spindfe, and when this is turned bv hand the 
varn gets coycred by the gold tape The thread thus formed is rewound on a swift ort 
board of lathes, and again on a reeler, * 

j ** then subjected to the action of safiron fume to improye its colour 

and ^tre A mixture saffron powder and a kind of red earth called ‘Jcoon* which is 
a hyio-silicate of aluminium and iron, is sprinkled on a small heap of rice husk, which is 
it " *° Foduce copioiw fumes. The burning rice husk is covered with a 

s:;!u "■ "■' 

y it* wafer to improve its colour, and. if coloured vam 

dyX« «pUctr.k?^' 
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the carbonic add gas of the atmosphere the lime in the soiutson ii converted into chatk 
and precifqtated. Tlie clear liquid is decanted into another vessel and more water added to 
make up the loss by evaporation. The silk yarn is boiled in this soluhon for a couple of 
hours, washed well with water and dried in the shade. 

12. The method of warping adopted by the silk weavers is ingenious, and the Wupiag 
implemeiils used, though crude, are well suited to the handling of such delicate materials as 
silk yarn and gold thread. The silk hank is held stretched on two bamboo pieces mounted 
on Stands, l^e distance could he adjusted to suit the looplength of the hank by shifting 
the stands. 



The outer end of the >arn is passed through a small tube of reed. The openings at 
the ends of Ais tube tfe made smooth by bemg set with ^ass beads. The waf^g frame 
consists ol a rectangular board with five or si* rows of wooden spikes, six to eight inches 
tong, fixed at right andes to it. The reed tube containing the gold thread is drawn along 
the board, passing it a^ve and below every alternate spike. When the last spike on the 
board is reached the process t$ reversed, and this Is repeated as many times as the numb^ 
of threads the warp should contain. The warp is taken out of the frame by transferring it 
from the spikes to the lease rods, of which as many arc inserted as there are spikes. It is 
then rolled into a ball warp and gailed on the loom. 

13. Silk is woven on ordinary pit lc»ms. The loom ^accessories, such as reeds, Weaylag 
shafts, shuttles, etc., are made by the weavers themselves. The reed b made of thin 
bamboo The shuttle is made out of the stem of a reed grws locally known as iraf, and 

its two ends are plugged with pieces of light wood. The-shuttle is also provided with a 
spi^lc to take the weft pirns. The thread guide, or tbe3‘eyc.’*is made of glass beads 
inserted into the side of the shuttle. 

14. In weaving fabrics with designs of gold lace borders, a contrivance somewhat 
similar to the Jacquard machine is used. 


(ti) M»il eyoflb 

(r) Wv:i|rhts tu twTjj tho 

itr^igbl ftnd 

(J} Hfrudit for pulling 
11(1 thi-r mil 



The border threads aXe passed through ihe 'mail»eyes on the harness thiteads 
The warp threads, at the ends of which weights are attached, are connerted wirii the 
WssXeads, so that when the weights are down the corresponding harness threads 
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FrilllJif. 


Ilie 4C9iioinie 
MMt of tike 
ladmtry. 




raised. ^ The weaver ke^ in mind the pailictilar design to be worked in and as per 
his iMtriu^ioas^ a boy pulls down [he particular warp thread lor every pick or throw of the 
shuttle. In this manner the design in worked into the labrlc. The Jacquard machine of 
the present day is only an improvement on this crude contrivance. 


CTds of the threads ol wcven fabrics are frilled into some artistic 
f ^ depends upon the quality of the fabric. A few common types 

of frdls are shown below. 



16. Silk yam, dressed and prepared for the warp, costs from Rs. 13 to Rs. 17 per 
pound, cotton yam of equal fineness (140 counts) Rs. 3-8-0 per pound and artilicid silk 
from Rs. 1-8-0 toRs. 2 per pound. As could be seen from the coi^rative figures 
given below, the md profit from weaving silk is four to nine annas per yard, fine cotton 
one and a half aimas per yard ami artificial silk nine pies per yard. A skilled'weaver wilf 
weave one and a half yards of silk, three yards of cotton or four yards of artificiaf silk in a 
day of ei^ worldng hours and bis daily bcome will, therefore, amount to six to thirteen 
and a half annas from silk, four and a half annas from cotton, and three annas from artiheiaf 
silk. 
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From the data given above it will be seen diat silk weaving is more profitable than 
cotton or artificial silk weaving, and yet the silk weaving industry has declined, mainly 
because of the lack of organization among the weavers in advertising and marketing their 
goods and their inability to find the capital required for the investment, which is consider¬ 
ably more than what ts necessary for the other weaving industries, The silk weaviiur 
industry may be revived atid developed by the organization of weavers' co-operative unions 
to import yarn, to stock weaving accessories such as healds, reeds, shuttles, etc. and supply 
them Oil credit to members, and to take over their finished articles and sell them in the 
market. 


II. The Bell-metal Industry 

17. Although bell-metal is a special alloy of copper and tin, the name is 
popularly and loosely used to repres^t all non-malleable alloys of copper with bn or zinc 
or both. Brass and bronze casting is of very great antiquity and is universal in India 
The elaborately worked mages kept in temples, the decorations on ten^le doors puja 
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pdtbrams or voseels used In reli^ous ceremonies, diSerent tiuds o( statiduig and hanging 
lamps, sword hilts, and the meihod of haing the steel blades into them, the complicated 
locks, and a variety of other articles bear eloquent testimony to the remarkable degree of 
perfection attained in India even in very ancient times. It is difficult to determine the age 
of some d them, but it is admitted that India possessed the art from a remote past. U is 
more ancient than even the Grecian and the Roman art. It is believed that Phoenician 
traders of adventurous Creeks took the art from the East to Europe. 

18. In the temples of Travancore may be found bronze works which are unmis* 
takable proof of the antiquity of the art in the State, though it is difficult to determine the 
period. There are several images made of copper, brass and bronze throughout the State 
which are excellent in conception and execution. In making utensils of large dimensions 
none can excel the Travancore craftsman. The VdTpua" (shallow basins of hemisphe¬ 
rical shaped, remarkable tor their large size, available in the tenples of Trivandrum. 
Ampialapula, Vaikom and other places, and the beautifully worked ima^s seen in some 
tem^es point to the high degree of perfection which the art has attained in Travancore. 

19. The workers make several grades of the alloy, according to the proportions of 
copper and zinc, or copper and tin used. The alloy of copper and zinc is known locally 
as “ Picchala" or brass, and the alloy of copper and tin as “ Ke/fddu ” or bronze. There 
are several grades of *' Picchalo *' and *' Veitadu" The difference between the two and 
their exact composition are sufficiently well-known to the workers, though the grades of 
brass are not distinguished by such nomenclature as " Alpha brass *' or *' Beta brass as 
in the West 

Both brass and bronze casting is carried on by men of the same caste who live 
scattered throughout the State. The principal centres, however, are Nagercoif. Valapally 
(Changanachery Taluk), Mannar {Thlruvella Taluk) and Muvattupula. 

20. Before the importaKon of brass sheets from the West, malleable brass used to BrftsscuUng. 
be manufactured here; but it is no longer done unless specially ordered. All hollow 

brass ware and domestic utensils are now manufactured out of imported brass sheets. But 
even this industry has suffered by the competition of articles Imported from British India, 
where the manufacture of brassware is ffourishing better than in Travancore, and also by 
the introduction of cheap enamelled iron and aluminium utensils which are rapidly taking 
the place o| ^as$ vessels. The only ^ace m Travancore where articles are manufactured 
out of sheet brass is Kottar near Nagercoif. About 15 to 20 families are engaged in this 
work. The artizans here knew the proportions of solid solutions " of copper and zinc to 
be used to produce palleahle b'ass. But it is no longer needed because of the importation 
of brass plates; nor could it compete with the machine-made brass sheets. Brass casting 
for the purpose of malung sheets has, therefore, practically died out. 

21. Casting of non-malleabie brass for the manufacture of oil lamps, domestic 
utensils, etc., stilt lingers, though it is rapidly declining on account of the cheaper imported 
articles and substitutes. As brass vessels are easily attacked by weak acids, the inside of 
the domestic utensils has to be tinned before they could be used, and few people care to 
have them now when they can have bronze utensils which are better able to resist the 
ai^ion of weak acids. 

Brass hinges, locks and a variety of other goods which used to be manufactured 
locally, ate imported in large quantities, and the local manufacturers find it well ni^ 
impossible to produce articles that can compete with them. The uniformity and finish of 
the machine’made articles cannot be expect^ in hand-made ones, unless a considerable 
amount of labour is spent on them, which will never pay. The non-malleable brass casting 
industry is also, therefore, dedining. The purpose for which brass is now cast, though 
rarely, is for making oil lamps, images, toys, spittoons, etc. 

22. The alloys of copper and zinc result in a remarkable stfies of colours, the most 
notable being ^e one that simulates gold. The naked flame dancing on burru'shed brass 
tamps has its picturesqueness and fascination even in these days of electric lights. But it is 
only on f<»tive and ceremoniat occasions and In temples that these lamps are now used. 

However, it cannot be said that brass casting tltflves, or is liUly to dirive, unless there Is a 
growing demand for band-made articles, the Industry is suitably cM-ganized to withstand 
die competition from outside and the manufacturers are instructed to make artides to suit 
modern tastes. 
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&r«&H 23- The use d branze in TravaiJcofe dates from very remote limes, h was 

largely used In the manufacture of domestic uleosils, bells, lamps, plates, etc. Some of 
the more common domestic utensils of bronze which are now seen In ancient ramilies 
^ afe lamps, /olds (cups , ^jWies (spouted pots), /Ao/fj^ds and jfetnnoms dining platespidf 

montha (narrow-mouthed jugsj, ufalits basins-, pansupari (betel nut) plates, sandal 
vases, ladles, etc. They are made in several shapes accordins to the fancy of the 
manufacturer or the buyer. Such utensils are still largely used, but a change in their 
shape is pCTCeptihle. Remarbbly large cdTpas (basins- are used commonly in temples, 
but as there is little demand for such large vessels except for festive occasions In tempiesj 
they are not usually made and the methods are being forgotten. Only very few families 
of smiths are now able to cast them. Some of the largest specimens of such t'drpes 
afe to be seen in the temples of Trivandrum, Vaiicom, and Ampalapola. 

24. T^ere are also to be seen in temples large bells, and statuettes posed con¬ 
formably with the slstraic principles forming a religioua genre. Decorated lamps 
chandeliers and lamps like coniferous trees are also common. Beyond these, it does not 
app^ that line art in bronze casting was developed to a high degree. One does not 
ordinarily meet with elaborate decorations in bronzeware or fine art independent of 
religious motives. ^ 


I^Tocew of 
idAmifuture. 


25. Bronze is an alloy of copper and dn. the proportions varying according to the 
nature of the articles to be manufactured ; but ordinarily it consists of ten parti copper and 
two parts tin for domestic utensils, and ten and five for Aranmvla Kannadi (themetal- 
mirror). This alloy has a rich golden colour and is capable of being worked by a process 
not apt^icable to the component parts. The density and hardness are such that ir will take 
even delicate impressions from a mould. 


26, The process of manufacture is known in Europe as cfHf; j, 

of high antiquity and has been employed in this country for centuries. Each family encaited 
m It has Its secreu, some of which have perhaps been already lost. The basic prinetd*^ 
however, well-known. 


A core representing the form as well as ^e size of the article to be manufac¬ 
tured IS firrt made in clay. Wax is overlaid on it, and on the wax are worked the reouiri 
^signs. The wax is then covered with soft clay in several layers. This is the mould 
Throu^ an opening provided in the outer wall, the wax is drained out by heatmo tf»* 
mould, and it is then filled with the molten metal. The details of the oroces* «f .’i ^ 
practised locally, are described below. ” 


The cereK 


27. Fine sticky clay is used in making ^ core,” The grit and stone pieces an- 
either removed by sedimentation of are ground into powder in a «one mortar TT,* j 
Uthenmixed wth ri^ce husk and arecanut fibre or pieces of old gunnies which serve'« 
chutei kneaded, This work Is generally done by womwt and 

An approximate model of the intended article is made of this Drer»r^4 l l i 
and allowed to dry in the sun. When wdf dried, it is put i„ a horizSL^ hldTalhe ^4 
the desired shape is worked oii. The outside is made smooth on the [athe hv Ilfuf- ^ 
ft with a polished flat end of some soft wood. 


IfVuLng. 


26 , Moulding wax is prepared by melting together bee s wax. castnr a-J 

( or hngihamih^i proportion of f; 1; 2. The mixture hardens on cooUm 
and whJe stdl phabie, it is rolled into penciWike sticb for convenient handline 
one pound of prepared wax is required for ten pounds of metal to make hollow-ware 

The polished core is turned on the lathe and the prepared wax stirk r. .i 
applied to lU surface. Due to the frictional heat, the wax melts and overlays itself 
core. The whole surface of the core, exc^ing the moulh portion, is thus cov^r-4 VL 
wax to the required thielmess, /. t, a little thicker than the wall thickness of the i 
be made, and it is then allowed to cool and harden. With a piece of ho/ ft! 3,""". 
surface is apiu made smooth, eveD* and utiiform. The decorativp ^ 

B.. W iron. TT,. ..de, „o. re«™birri&''’ln“ 

The modelling jjeipg completed, the outer covwing which form* ik* u . 
be put ^s IS a liquid made of prepared clay, sufficiently thin to find i^ w 
every detail of the wax model, and is applied as evenlv as i« JikjL k i ^ 

Bod.! oa ihe l,lh,. Scv.».l such c<«ri„g, „u .pplij ,« fch whe^d4'"ii!lr.‘u"“'Mci 



PLATE XXX 111—A hanging brass lamp 
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-outer coating aa<l a ^Jid inner core togetlier at the tnouth, urith the wax model in- 
Ix-lween. An opening, called “Anihrakkai" « provided in the outer ahell lor drawing 
the wax out b)r melting it and for hlling the cavity with the molten metal. 

29. The mould is covered by several layers of clay until the smith is satisfied that it The outer ihelU 
is strong enou^ to withstand the pressure of the molten metal inside. It is dried in the 

sun after each coating, and after the last coating is applied broken pieces of tiles and pots 
arc stuck on dte outside to give it extra strength. It is then heated to dull redness. The 
wax inside melts and is poured out through the clay jet The mould is now 

ready. 

For casting heavier and broader articles like cooldng vessels, such as odrpu, atuii, 
etc., the mould is made on a huge potter's wheel. Unlike in the case of smaller articles, 
the core is first made hollow and is sulssequently filled with materials of all sorts. 

To one who has not seen a mould, the refill o! the now familiar thermos flask 
with its inner and outer wails, the space between them and the sealing jet, will present 
a somewhat clear picture, the shape, of course, being different for different articles. 

30. The metals are cot into small pieces and placed In a crucible or cauldron CMting, 
made of day, which is generally tmx to ei{^teen inches hi^ and about ei^t to 
twelve inches in diameter with a hemisphericaj bottom; and the mouth of the crucible is 
covered with clay, TTic mould and the crucible are heated. Coconut-shell charcoal 

and rice husk are generally used as fuel. The womenfolk or children work the bellows 
The smith ^ows by experience when the metal is ready for casting. On the av^age it 
requires six to eight hours of healing. The molten metal is then slowly poured into the 
mould throuj^ the jet i AnUiTakkoi). It finds its way into the empty space previoudy 
occupied by the wax. The mould with its contents Is covered with earth and it lies 
buried for one or two days when it cools down slowly. When it has sufficiently cooled, 
the ouia" covering is carefully broken, the core raked out as far as oossible, the pro¬ 
jecting metal rod formed in me jet is filed awav and the object modelled in wax appears 
in konze. At this stage, it is very brittle and requires annealing. 

31. The article is heated to dull red in a furnace and suddenly immersed in luke- Anewiisg. 
warm or hot water, and is then taken out and allowed to cool, t^stly articles, especially 

those that are vtfy thin, arc tempered In sesame oil. Considerable ex^ience airf 
skill arc required for annealing; otherwise the articles ra^ break when immersed in 
water or oil whicK is much colder than the red-hot metal. Care should also be taken to 
sec that the oil does not catch fire. 

32. After tempering, the article is pul on the lathe and the outside is rou^ly polished PoiiuiliK. 

with a steel chisel. The roughly polished surface is besmeared with a paste prepared by 
mixing Kdoi earth and fine rice bran in laurel {Calophylhm oil and is 

polished again on the lathe, first with hessian and then wilh soft cloth The article is now 

ready for use. Large vessels, like virpu, urtili, cooking pots, etc., are seldom polished. 

33. Bronze of a certain composition is malleable when hot, and this property is BeaUsgoas 
taken advantage of in beating out dinner plates, trays, etc. The metals in the required 
proportions—generally 80 per cent, copper and 20 per «nt. tin—are melted in <^then 
crucibles and poured into small round pits. The dimensions of the pit vary according to 

the size of the plates required, but generally they are one to one and a half inches deep 
and two to three inches in diameter. The round blocks thus obtained arc taken out aftm 
cooling and examined if there are any air bubbles, breakages, or any other defecto. If 
there is any defect, the alloy is again melted and treated in a similar manner. Perfecay 
moulded discs are heated in a furnace of charcoal fire blown with bdlows. When red- 
bot they are taken out, and while one man dexterously turns tt round and round with a 
pair of forceps, four others beat hard on it with heavy hammers as long as the discs remain 
red-hot. They are again heated and beaten and this process is repeated until the 
required shape and size arc obtained. The skill in bringing out the jocular sha^ 
and dimensions depends upon the dexterity of the man who turns the disc. Generally 
eight men work in a batch; one man to melt and mould the metal ,nto discs, one to wk 
the bellows, another to torn the disc, four men for beating and one for polishing. The 
polishing is done either on die lathe or with the hand accordi^ to Ac nature of the 
article. Dinner plates are generally polished only on the inside, 1 he outer surtacc 
is made rough to afford a good grip while handling. 

34. There is a series of alloys of copper ^d tin or zinc or both, whi<A are com- ^ 

monlv classed as bronze or brass, but some of ^Aem contain other metals also, nai«Jy, 
antimony, lead, silver, etc. In Travancore Aerc are four varieties in use, classified 
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according to their composition and commerclai value, althou^ slight alterations are made 
sometimes in die composition according to the requirements of the customers. In speaking 
of hronte and brass, the proportion of the alloy is generally exprea^ed in quantity of 
tin ot zinc uKlized with ten part s of copper taken as a constant, 

(1) First quatiti/. —This is locally known as *'VeHidti” The alloy contains 
tvro and a half to three parts tin and ten parts copper. This is generally used in 
casting household utensils like ^rWjes, coffee pots, tumblers, etc. This alloy is more 
or less proof to weak acids, such as those contained in butter-milk, [tamarind, lime 
juice, etc. 

{2) -Secondi)rua/f/jr-;This is only a sub-division of the first qualfty and the 
difference Is in the manufacturing process. It is worked when red hot, /, e.. in the 
mdleable stage, for beating out ^ates, trays, etc. TTie conaposition is ten parts copper 
and two and a half parts tin, This is also proof to weak acids. 

(3) Third This is generally mistaken for bronze and it often goes 

by the coomon name “odu," although in reality it is unmalleable brass (Picchafa)* TTie 
alloy contains ten parU copper and five parts zinc and is not generally used in casting 
cooking vessels. Lara(», spittoons, images, Jocb, toys, betel-nut plates, trays, decwative 
articles, etc., are cast in this alloy. Sheet brass also could be buten out of it at 
a particular tem^rature for manufacturing cooking pans which could be used only 
alter the inside is tinned. 

(4) FourfA “The proportion of this alloy is ten of copper and two 

of tm. Cominffli cooking vessels, frying pans, ladles, etc., which are of very large dimen¬ 
sions, such as t'drpu, uru/f. uenAa/oporm, etc., are cast in this alloy. 

Bronze blocks and pieces of similar composition are now imported from Europe. 
lEis meter la j islocaJly known as "/CtrPpo/ f5d«," meaning literally “sliupped-bronze," /. e.^ 
unported wonze. It is nothing but parts of machinery, such as bearings, bushes, valves, 
etc., wmch get broken or become directive when they are cast in loun^ies In Europe, 
Imported bronze is considerably cheaper and is better liked by the smiths as it is ready* 
made metal. 


Th« eccnoRLie 
Mpect Dfitibe 
Indiutry. 


35. According to the present market rates, the prices of the different metals and 
other materials used are as follows— 


Gjppcr 

1 

7 annas per lb. 

Tin 

-P- 

Re. 1-4 as, per lb. 

Zinc 

■h i I- 

2 as. 6 pies per lb. 

Wax 


Rs, 7 per lb. 

Resin 

1 

3 annas per lb. 


Working on these data, we gel the following cost for alloys of different qualities;_ 


First ouality (copper 

10 

: tin 

3) 

per 

lb. 

Second quality (copper 

10 

: tin 

2i) 

per 

Ib. 

Third quality (copper 

10 

: ZJDC 5) 

per 

lb. 

Fourth quality (copper 

10 

: tin 

2) 

per 

lb. 

Imported brass 



per 

lb. 


Rs- as. p, 

0 10 0 

0 9 3 

0 3 6 

0 9 0 

0 4 6 


The above figures do not include the melting charges. The usual practice ts 
to give the charges, including the cost ol labour, in a lump sum. 


If properly and systematically carried out, the bronze and brass industry is a 
paying 01 ^. At present most of the profit goes to the middlemen or shop-keepers. On 
examining the accounts of one of the bronze merchants at Valappally {Chanpnachery)'it was 
found that brass and bonze utensils worth about Rs. 40,000 were sold last year, out of 
which the wt profit was about Rs. 4,000, f. t, an average nti profit of 10 cent 
The saiss in the shop are comp^ativeiy pwr, but large sales are effected at fairs 
and festivds to which the shop-keeper carries his gpods. All his expenses are also 
found, and if this also is taken into account he may be making roughly from 15 to 20 
per cent, profit. 




PLATE XXXIV—A coni/erous hrajs lamp 



PLATE XXXV -Brass Images m the SucKindram temple 
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The (oHowing are the usual charges for working oiie thuhm or 16 lh$. of the 
metal:— 


(1) For plate'beating and other rough casting work with 
■he inner surface polished 


Rs. 

5 


as. 


P- 

0 


0 0 
0 0 


(2) For Boer casting with both sides polished, e, g., 

cofee pots, lamps, spittoons, etc. > • • 7 

(3) For rough and heavy castings without polish, e. g., 

Odrpu, ur'u/i, pots, etc. "• ^ 

37, In the contract system all the expenses except the actual cost of the metal have 
to be met by the workmen. Ihey are allowed to use the smithy and arc also supjficd 
with working tools, such as bellows, anvil, hammers and the like. They get a rebate of 
10 per cent of the wei^it of metal to allow for wastage. 

A batch of six men will beat about twenty thuhrm or 360 lbs. of metal b a month. 
When the work is done on contract they try to economize as much as possible, the 
children are put lo work the bellows, and the polishing is done during spare hours, 

Rs. as. p. 

Total income per mensem of six persons at Rs. 5-4-0 

per for twenty thuldms ... 105 0 

One man's monthly income ^ •*. 17 8 

One man's contribution for firewood, modelling, etc. I 0 


0 

0 

0 


One man's net income per mens^ 


16 


6 


Contract system is more profitable to workmen than working on daily wages at the 
rate ol 8 annas per day. On the averagje a smith work only for 25 days in a month and if 
engaged on daily wag« his income would only be Rs. 12-8 as. whereas on contact 
SYStOTi he earns Rs- 16-8 as., f. e„ he earns about 32 per cent, more than by the daily 
wage system. Besides this he gels the benefit ol ten per cent, rebate allowed for wastage. 
In working twenty thuhms tfiere is a rebate of two thuUms of the metal, the price of 
which is about Rs. 10. Generally, the smiths make plates out of this waste material and 
sell them either to shop-keepers or agents of contractors and thereby realize more value 
than by seUing the waste as metal scraps, 

38. The middleman's or agent’s profits are, however, nearly double the income of 
the workers. 

Price of one thihm of metal (10 of copper: 

2*25 of Im) at 9^ annas per lb. 

Labour charges to work one thulsm •« 

Total cost 

Selling price of one //hifdm at 1 J fanams per 

palam ( I palam = 1/100 of ihulam = 9/50 lb,; 

I fanam—2 as. 3 pies) *" 

Net profit from one thtihm ^ *•* 

Net profit from one batch of six workers turning 
out twenty ifiu/jms pm" month 


Rs. 

as. 

P- 

10 

II 

0 

5 

4 

0 

f5 

15 

0 

17 

9 

0 

I 

10 

0 

32 

8 

0 


The agent may employ several batches of workers according to the capital at 
his command and die equipment of his worbhop, 

39 While the labour charges are more per unit for the first quality, /. e., for 
fine casing with both sides polished (Rs, 7 per (Au/dm), the output is s^ler and the 
risk due tUreabges, faulty casting, etc., are eater, and hence ^ income of be 
wnrker remains more of less the same. Same is the ewe with casting heavy articles like 
cLu or ufdi which do not require pplbhing One man wvl work about fen 
of nrtal ii. a monlK The coel ol Uhoar to llw Mme. doe to the pr^l do&e» 
" the merlel. is Wy Rs- 3-8-0, although it mu FU. 4 some time badi. This is 
low* thao that shown inthe lahle below, and to ts b«use the workmen are s^d 
with fuel or its value in money. Generally they are given Rs, 5 per mensem for fuel. 
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profit, etc., if smitHs eto engaged on the abo^e system i 




Rs. 

as. 

P- 

Output per month is fifteen ihuUms or 270 ths. 
Price of metal at the rate of 4^ as. per lb. or 

Rs. S'l'O ptf ihiitdm 

76 

0 

0 

Labour charges at Ra 5>8'0 per IhuUm 

52 

8 

0 

Fuel, etc.. 

5 

0 

0 

Total cost 

133 

8 

~0 

Selling price at Rs. 10-S-O per thaUm for 
fifteen IhtilaTtis 

157 

6 

0 

Net profit . 

24 

0 

0 

A rebate of 10 per cent, as already mentioned 
is allowed for wastage and the worker gets 
the waste mato'ial. This will fetch, at die 
rate of Rs, 5-1-0 per Otulamy for one 
and a half thulsms 

7 

6 

0 

Hence the total profit per mensem 

31 

8 

0 

Average profit per ihulsm 

2 

1 

6 


Mhmnf ikt ynee A/ ehai-^M^ prv/i» a.Hd aiher dala fpT mtodt ^ 

aUojft «/tV /f»tr ijua^Uitt 


Qaalitj 

PtDpaftiiin 

of 

IngTY^dlentM ^ 

PrW qI iilioy 
per lb. 

LMhooi' duirgM* 
pvr tb 

m 

mddlfmu't 
nrofil 
prr lb. 



Hiu aik 


Bji. 

BUL 


B*. M. 

Ist , 

Cbtopcr : Tin 

1<l £ S 







0 ID 

0 ' 

1 

1 

0 

0 0 e 

Slid qnivlitjr 

C«p^ : Tin 
lb it\ 

0 D 

% 

0 

b 

D 

0 0 0 

3ld qOMliljr * 

Pepper 








ID ! ^ 

0 B 

s 

D 

fi 

D 

m * 

■ItL qtulky , 

Imported bffcin£p 

b 4 

G 

t 

i « 

1 

§ 

D 

■ a 


QuMUtj 

Coat prio* 

^ILLnfl 

ptkx 

Kiti pmflt of 
incrchMnl at 





ajftsnt per 

lb. 




■ s» 

« 






Hi^ 

ak pa 

\ Ibk MJU |lr 

Rm. 

AM- 

P- 



D 

2 

G 

l«t quality 

1 

11 a 

1 14 0 


It? 


. 

P 



D 

a 

0 





0 

4 

0 

2Dd qnnlltj 

0 

IS 0 

t 4 0 


to 





0 

5 

0 





D 

1 

$ 

3cd qUMlitj 

D 

10 0 

D IS 0 


t& 





0 

2 

0 

4tb quMlitjr 

0 

9 0 

D 11 a 

0 

S 

D 


ttimdrlii. 


Old aiid bioken wuvi of Uili quijitj ar9 
bouRbt ai MB. ptfT lb. If workueii mk 
ituppLifid w\th wicfa raetai tbe vaikinr 
chm^ ift Be, 1 pcrr iiound. 


OM btol^ w«t* kR bought tX « »niui» bn- 

p^aitd. 


A BBCM per 


Libaiir ebaf^ tfait pffw ^ the wu tutctl for iEHiDldiD2f+ 
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40. From die facts given above the inference that ihe bronze and brass industry in 
the State is declining, is almost irresistible. It is within the experience of every customer 
diat it b well nigh impossible to get articles, common enough bdore two or three genera¬ 
tions, made by die present-day smiths. The process and the skill which formed the 
heritage of particular families and which were transmitted from father to son are fast 
disappearing and there are not many families of these workmen who could even attempt to 
manufacture images according to Sistraic principles, or utensils like “Changnl^vatfa"* 
(chain hand-tamp), or **Pidi monfAa” (narrow-mouthed jug) which are now found In 
aristocratic Hindu families as relics of the past. The articles now manufactured are 
mostly according to some set designs for household purposes, which do not ordi^iJy call 
forth any superior skill or ingenuity on the part of the workmen. The artistic side of the 
manufacture is seldom cared for and die manufactured goods are mostly of a humdrum, 
monotonous type, not pleasing to the eye. 

The causes of die decline ol this artistic industry are many, some of which have 
already been indicated in the previous paragraphs. The principal causes are, however, 
the cl^ged taste ol the people, their diminisbed purchasing power, the competition of 
imported articles, and the growing poverty and ignorance of the workmen. Hardly any 
one would purchase now a Pidi monMo or CbangnlacaUa except for its value as 
ancient art which interests only the curio collectors and for^gn tourists. 

The introduction of kerosene lamp and electric lights has rendered the use of 
bronze oil lamps useless. The foreign kerosene table lamp and the cheap Dietz 
lantern and the cheaper German lanterns which have penetrated even the remote corners of 
villages have sw^ out of use all indigenous oil lamp. Though dom^ic utensils of 
bronze are still in use, cheap Ctunaware and enamelled iron and aluminium vessels are 
gradually reptacing them. 

As the taste of (he people is changing, so also are their manners and customs. 
Large scale feasts which were once common have now become somewhat rare, and there 
is, thefidoTe, no necessity for making large corpus and tirulies. These circumstances have 
contributed to the growing poverty of (he workmen and die decline of their industry. 
They are ignorant ol the changes taking place in the tastes of the consumers and, therefore, 
continue to make their wares on traditional tines only. They afe also often the victims of 
alcr^ol, and what more is needed to bring about the degradation of the industry P 


The industry, how’ever, lingers on. though feebly, through the activities of middle¬ 
men to whom the workmen are often financiily indebted. The independent cottage 
worker has become a wagc-eafner in the work-houses (locally called 'MW') of the 
capitalist middlemen. If the middlemen at least would study the market condidons and 
inBuence die manufacturers to change their pllerns to suit modern requirements and thereby 
enable them to earn higher wages, they would he rendering a great service to the workmen 
and their industry, besides making larger poEls themselves. But they are also equally 
conservative like the workers and are naturally timid to introduce any change in the 
pttems of the articles. 

4L It cannot, however, be said that the industry has no chance of revival. There 
is still demand for hronzewarc ; only the type ol the articles in denied has changed. 
Any attempt to pul the industry again on Its legs should be based on a thorou^ study of 
the marketand the requirements of the consumers on the one hand, and the proper orghuiza- 
♦ton and the education of the workers on the other. Even as curios there is a large de^d 
for bronze articles. But the market where they could he sold has to he found and the 
articles should be propriy advenised. New designs in domestic utensils to suit the 
changed taste of the pople could well be tried in bronze. But the workmen are ignorant 
and poor and can in their pesent condition only look to the State or suitably organizing 
the industry. Co-operation is a panacea too reach y suggested for all t^ present ills; but 
without a reading hand it cannot be expected that the poor w^lmen will truly be benefited 
bv the movement. There is already a co-oprative society of the br^esmiths at Mannar 
(near Thiruvella) called “ Viswabrahma Co-operative Society . TTis organization is a 
mihetic instance of failure. The members of the socirfy We all taken loans from the 
sOTictv but there is no corresponding improvement m their material prosperity. Easy 
means of netlmg loans will benefit only those who could withstand the temijabon to 
souander and who possess the determination and strength to make paper use of the loans. 
Until the members are in a posidon to manage their affairs, dos^ Government supervision 
is necessary M«e provision of funds is, therefore useless, and is in some imsesposiUvely 
harSul Finance is only a handmaid and can be of assistance only when the industry is 
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properly organised and [^aced Od secure faundatiom. What ts required la I be present 
state of the industry is, therefore, proM orgamzation to study the couditioD ,ol markets and 
the taste of the consumers and to produce and market articles suited to the requirements of 
the people> 

III. The Wetal-mirror 
(^A ran/nulij Kannddt) 

42. Aranmula ts an ancient village in Thiruvella Taluk on the left bank of (he river 
Pamba, noted for its metal-miTror. It is about 92 miles from Trivandrum, and till recently 
It was inaccessible to wheeled traffic. The ancient temple and palaces situated there 
point to the antiquity and prosperity of the place. This temple is one of the most famous 
in I ravancqre. The water in the Pamba river is believed to possess healing properties 
and hence Aranmuja is also used as a health resort in the summer. 

. .-dranmu/n /Connadiii a unique example of bell-metat casting. Among the many 
curios in the world, it deserves a high place. The foreign travellers who see it would te 
prepared to pay any price to procure one. The process of manufacturing the mirror is an 
art, perhaps as wonderful as mummiheation in Egypt. Fortunately it has not become 
total y extinct, though it lingers on only as a curiosity having no commercial importance 
whatever. The Aranmula mirror has gathered round it a tradition and sanctilvT quite 
nature to worb of «t, but ,ts anc^nt history is lost in obscurity. What information one 
has been able (o gather from the old people now living at Aranmula is given below 


nuo a pairon oi arts and cra(t$. To cast 
uleosils, decorative lamps, bells, rtc., required for the temple, he brought down a few 
families of Kaimans (the caste whose profession is bronze casting), settled (hem in his 
t^itory and granted them lands and sp«ial mvileges. The Kannans failed several 
times in their a tempt to cast these articles. Thereupon the Chief became an Jv f J 
threatened to withdraw the mvileges and evict them from his territory. The jn«i’and 

'"Tw work su^cTssfd 

and they offered to sacrifice all their ornaments to make a makitdam (crown) f ” the 

ni&te the crown* the srniLh^ used the u$ual quantity of coDoer and lim nn4 & 

pure tin. They were quite unaware of the proportion of the two metals but the ^1,^1 
w« a wonder to them and to their patron Chief. It was silveriike in ^fl ,ncTwfe 
^lished, It acquired the quality of reflection like the mirror. Even now this ■ 

k^) m the temple and worshipped. It is known as 

The Chi^and the smiths were, however, not slow to take advanlace of U.* • 
tous invention. The s^hs worked out the proper proportion of the dilferlnl mellL In^J 
made mirrors successfully, and the Qief assisted them in developing X industfv TU 
means adopted by die Chref was ingenious and was well suited to the unsophlstiS^^ f]Jh 
of he ancents He proclaimed ffiat it was a gilt of God and that in every Hind^ rile it 
meta-rnirror should form pm of Ashlamangaly am’' (the eight auspicious iSticU utd 
in rolj^oiu ceremonies) He ob«rved this rule himself in all fhe cereSes h^ co^du" j 

his followers and the wejJ-to^do vil lagers followed suit. Thus the 7 

KannAdi (tl» metaj-m^or of Aranmula) became an article of household use with^ ** 
halo o ..nol.ly allackad to it. Wo faojo that Quoon Elbiboth oocouraH iho 
moot ol Iho woolira lodoairy m Eodaod by inritiog He™b woavor. ij „,i|o ^ K 
country and by granting them several privileges. It is not improbable therefor,, if * 5^* 
tradition regarding the origin and development of the metal mirror industry in Tr-?“* 
might have a sub-slratum of truth. Cunningham in his Growth of eLSa / 
and Commerce says, " inventions and discoveries often seem to be mSt\ / 

Men are apl^ to reg^d the new machinery as the outcon^?a siTcirW 

able burst of inventive genius.'* P® and unaccount- 

44, The metal-m^or is made of an alloy of rcmpcr and (tn lA* a.- , 

which arc Lept Mcrel by ihe only two lurvivino lanilie, at Ar. i ir“l’*hons ol 
(rocB, ol mahios the The highcat g^alc 7 Wl-lul *t "* 

part, ol copper aod three or three and . qnSer ,^t. !| ’???' '? ™ "" 

nwxonnn. proportion cl tin that can be „.ed in caaHng dn^e.^ ni^'ii.;e,eTb‘y'J,,5; 
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workmen. The proportion oj copper and tin in the Aranmu]a rosrror is ten lo 
five and a quarter. An aJloy of this composition is exceedingly Irfitlle-even Ri^e 
brittle than glass ot the same thickness—and when polished, it has a surface as brif^t 
as that of a cut glass mirror. 

45, The metal-mirror is usually oval in shape, sii inches by four inches and about 
one-6ftb of an inch ibicL The face has to be perfectly plain, and the greatest atten¬ 
tion is, ibcrcforc, paid to the evenness and the perfectness of the plane of the mould. 



(d) Owl fifty iikic*. 
i S> Wfti bat iba [tbiics. 




CroBa-^enticiu throngh A^B. 
fc) j into whbdi iht uaolteii ftlloj 


The mould consists of two plates of the required shape of the finished mUTor, and is 
made of fine clay. The preparation of the plates requires grral care and ratience on the 
part of the workmen. Clay should be entirely free from grit, and should not iiacic 
when drying. The surfaces of the plates should be very smooth. After suA pates 

arc made with meticulous cafe, and probably with incidental casualties from weakage, 
one ^ate is placcKf over the other with an oval ring of prepared wax, sandwiched 
> between them along the edge. 

The wax is made up of fcrtir ingredients in the following propwtioo: 

Bee’s wax 1 lb* 

Resin ■" 2 lbs. 

Castor oil • * < ^ 

Coconut oil ,. * 4 ozs. 


These are melted together and allowed lo cool. 


about one 
of clay 



^e^'Jljould uSsfrmiglhened bypu^tt^ clay on the outside urtil t^ 

™i,l, U Lii.6«!Uwi.kwill «.«l A. Hgh pre«;;« ..d l,»t wh* 


Oile foot thick. It is then heated and the wax ring inside « drained out compfoety. 
N^wlhe mould has assumed iU final form. The smith Aen places^ at the own end of 
Sc jet. '*Attthrakkiif •*’ » tfucible with an opening at the bottom, which serves the purpose 

of both the crucible and the [unnel. 

46 The alloy is purified by a pocess which, (or its sdenlific skill and sim^icil^ 

11 iSii the admiration even of the modem metallur^t. The copper and tin of the 
will dtcil the a ^ tecpther in a crucible and the molten mass is slowly poured 

«toSL C*f£ tiw with Ti« bf,n. Tl.e hoi liquid d,. 
1?° ” '?'?»«(!, ihroiwh and solidifies into a rod. The itnpuriHes in the alloy disappear 
bran as it passw P', . . - Jhc rod is again melted, and the process of 

^Sttu ^epeat^ four or five times, until the rod looks as bright as a glass tube 
filled with mercury, . . l u 

and IS cov ^rbAOs because the calorific value of these is hijhc*; than that of 

husk are thefue “ ^ Bv about eight hours* continuous beating the alloy 

olb^ luels “'S'fildlu wav 

will melt compl^ely put sad then earth is thrown over 

by eaperie^ ^ ^ j [, aii^ufed. In dii. condilion the mould is 1^ 

threetys -a el& to cool Alteru-ards it is tJmnout 
h^ert^el Cat dv ere rUed cerelully from .t» mirror pletm 
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47* TIk plate whiah, as has already been observed^ w even more brittle than glaa^ 
ol the same thickness, has to be polished. The polish used consists o( a paste made of rice 
h^n and the oil extracted Irom the seed of laurel {CalafthyUum inopf^Hum) or maluti 
\nydnocaTpus Wightlona). The greatest slall and the utmost patience afe required in 
[wlishjng the mate. It is by the process polishing that the crude plate is converted into 
the mirror. Polishing is alwavs done in one direction only, and never either in the oppo* 
site or any otW direction. The mirror thus obtained b fixed on an ard^ically engraved 
brass frame widi a mixture of lac and wax. 


48. It can easily he inferred from the description given above of the processes that the 
cost of the materials is small compared with that of the highly skilled labour required to make 
dw mirror. The clay is brought and prepared by women who are assisted by their children. 
The raster-cr^tsman prepares the mould, the alloy and the wax, does the casting and 
polishing, and in fact every item of work requbrmg skill. The making of a mirror inve^ves 
the hard work of a whole family for four or five days, if nothing untoward happens. The 
chance of breakages are many and a smith will consider himself luckv if out of ten mirrors 
he makes he g^s at least four intact. Labour is provided by the whole family and the only 
expense to be incuired in cash is the coat of the fuel and the metals which wifi not exceed 
two rupees for a mi^or of ordinary size. Mirrors are sold at Rs, 2/14 per unit of three- 
fourths of a square inch up to the size of six inches by four inches, and at Rs. 5 per unit 
Myond that size up to the maximum size of twelve inches by nine inches. At these rates 
the price td an ordinary hand mirror will be about Rs. 15. 


Being shut out from the rest of India by the Western Chats, Travancore remained 
for a long time unaffected by the modo'nmng forces at work elsewhere in India and con¬ 
tinued to preserve and cherish her old traditions and ancient customs and institutions. But 
these forces have now crossed the Chats and effected radical changes in the habits and 
customs of the people of fCgraja. Their tastes are changing rapidly. Cheap articles and 
gliUering trifles produced in the factories in the West are usurping the place of the more 
submntial indigenous goods. No doubt, it u an economic waste to buy a hand mirror 
for Rs. f 5 when one which will stfve the purpose equally well can be had for a fraction 
of the amount It may be that the purchasing power of the Travancoreans has atareciably 
gone down and that they can but ill afford to pay for art But even the wetkodo 
who can redly be the patrons of art, would radier go in for a costly mantle-piece or a 
flower vase_ imported from foreign countries than buy the local Aranmula metal-mirror. But 
times changing and signs are visible at present of a desire on the part of the people of 
India f« the revival and development of indigenous arts and crafts. However strong this 
desire be and w^tew be the steps taken to accomplish it. the demand that can be created 
locally for articles like the Aranmula mirror can only be very limited, Thijc is, 
however, a wide market for it in foreign countries. What is wanted is organization — 
wgamzation not only m its producHon, but aho in its marketing. The existence of the 
industry must be advertised through exhibitions and fairs in different parts of the world 
In countries like America, there are philatelists and curio collectors who will give any¬ 
thing for a rare postage stamp or a rare specimen of art. It is to such people that we have 
to introduce our met^-rairror. In the present stage of our economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment. ^ Slate should lake the initiative in this matter and shoulder the responsibility for 
some bme to come. The Department of Industries should, in the first instance, bep 
stock of these mirrors and send them to foreign exhibitions. It should secure orders and 
^s them on to the workmen, and see that the orders are executed correctly and promptly, 
m fact Che department sKouId^act for ihe time being as an intermediary between the 
jj^ucer and the purchaser. The Indian Famine Commission of 1877 have observed:— 
o whatever extent it is p^ible, the Covernraent should give assistance to the 
devdopment of indusiry in a legitimate manner and without interfering with the free action 
of the getitfaj trading community, it being recognized ibat every new opening thus created 
attracts labour which would otherwise be employed to comparativelv tittle purpose on the 
and, and thus set up a new bulwark against the total prostration of the labour market " 
It IS only m this way that we wUl be able to bep alive the beautiful indigenous, 
arts and crafts and hand them down to posterity. ^ 
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lY. The Steel Industry 


49, Like muslin weaving, bel]-me(al casting and other important cottage induces, intPodBcUry. 
the steel mdustry also flourished in India in early times. The iron Pillar at Delhi, the 
manufacture of which would not have been possible even in up tonJate foundries in Europe 
tiU a few years ago, and other specimens of the work of art in steel still eidsting in many 
parts of India, point to the advancement the industry made in the country in bygone days; 
but it began to decline after the Bessemer process of smeltmg iron ores was mvented and 
adopted in Europe and the lactory'inade articles were imported into India, 

Travancore had also her own steel industry; both the smelting of iron ores and the 
manufacture of steel articles were being carried on here. There is evidence to show 
that swords, lances, cutlery, agricultural implements, and even cannons and balls, w^e 
manufactur^ in the country. tJelore the reign o[ .l^artanda VaTma Maharajah, the lounder 
of modem Travancore, ( 1729-1758 A. D.), the country was divided into a numW of 
small feudatory States, each having its own ruler. These rulers maintained a militia of 
Nayars and constantly waged war against one another. The soldiers were ar^d with 
swords, lances, cutlasses and guns, dl made locally. _ Each Slate manufact^ed its ovm 
arms and implements. Even to-day vestiges of this ancient industry are seen in well-to-do 
Nayaf houses in the shape of swords, lances and other weapons preso-ved as heirlooms, 

A sample of iron ore and an axe made of the iron smelted out of the ca’c are exhibited m 
the State Museum at Trivandrum- The label shows that they were obtained from a place 
called Valliylirkavu, a village not far from Trivandrum, This place was once imted for 
its steel industry, but the present generation neither know the processes, nor could they give 
any information as to when the industry flottrisbed. 

Another place where the industry was being earned on is Matungur, a village about 
five miles cast cl Suchindram in South Travancore. It was In existetice there till aimut 
sixty years ago and (here are some old men still living who remember to have seen in l^ir 
boyhood the smelting of the ore and the manufacture of* agricultural implements. The 
information given below has been gathered from (hem. 

50- Iron ore was collected from deep pits dug on the slopes ol the hill call^ p«^*^oii 
Parcaihamah, Even now there exist some pits containing the ore mixed Mth ^h. 

The crude ore was washed with water to separate it from clayey earth and was then dried 
and winnowed to remove the grit. 

51. A cylindrical kiln, four to five feet in height and three feet in diameter with a Bmetuugthe 
wall two feel thicE was made with clay, and pieces ol broken liles were stuck to the 
outside of the wall to strengthen it. The kiln was provided with two openii^ at (he base, 
one for the molten metal to flow out into an adjoining pit and the other (or air to blown 
in by bellows. The kiln was filled up with alternate layers of wood charc<»l and the ore, 
each charcoal layer being as much as one foot diick and oijy a handful of the ofe heuw 
soread over it in a very thin layer. The bottom layer of ch^coal w^ then hgnted and 
air blown in by the bellows. This was generally done at night. Mer five to six hoitfs 
the molten metai would begin to flow out and m ano^er three ho^s the proems would be 
con^eled. After the metal which collected in the pit solidified into a block, it was 
removed from there and further cooled in the air. 


52 Marungflr, where the smelting of iron ore was being carried on, was in those 
davs a prosperous village of blacksmiths. They made all the agricultural implements and 
wipons required for the local people out of the steel prepared in the indigenous loundries- 
Evcti now the hlacbmilhs are there, but they are making the implements out of imported 
steel The most difficult process in the manufacture o( steel articles vs that of tempering, 
bv which difftf ent grades of hardness are obtained. The ^icle to he tempered is heated in 
a lumace until it becomes red-hot. The degree to whi^ it should be heated deptnds upon 
tEie nature of tempering required. Local blacbmitlu decide it from the glowmg colour of 
the red-hot article which they know by exptf ien«. When the article has been heated to the 
PToDcr degree, it is taken out of the furnace with a pair of to^s and one end of it » dipped 
m edid water and kept there until the whole article is cooled down to the required degree. 
Tht smiths know this from the change in ihe colour of the steel- The whole article is 
then immersed in cold water suddenly and tal^ out immediately w altrf some time 
according to ihc nature of tempering required. Delicate and costly arbclcs hke^thm sword 
blades are tempered by dipping tbe ends first in water and then immersing the ^olc article 
in thick oils, such as castor and sesame oi s. Tempermg Ae steel ui a spe^l art calling 
for great skill and practice on the part of the workmen. There still Jive a few smiths who 
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have acquired the iktll from their ancestora and are adepts in tempering even the Anest oT 
blades. There is a family o( blacksmiths at KattuvalJt m Mavdikara I'aluk ^nd aocither 
at Varkala who are able to make razors, scissors, surgical instruments and other delicate 
instruments which will compare favourabiy with the madune-made articles iiqported from 
Western countries. 


V. Screw-pine Mat Weaving 


b% The weaving of mats, bags, cushions, etc., out of screw'plne leaves is one of 
the oldest cottage industries oi the State, and almost all varieties of these goods were <mce 
indisp^sable to an ordinary household in Travancore. Before the Introduction of chairs, 
rugs, jamkals, bags, and mattresses, suitable substitutes made of the screw-pine leaves were 
meeting the local requirements, and even to-day these articles are betng used to some extojt 
in Travancore, Cochin and Malabar. 


54. The screw-p^e plant grows best In Central Travancore, Sherthala and Vaikotr,. 
where the soil is a loose sandy loam. There*are three varieties oj it:— 

One ^ known as KadakoOha or Pen^ortAc (Female screw-pine). It grows to a 
height of two to three feet and has narrow leaves of light green colour about three feet in 
length. Its leaves can easily be bleached and dyed This variety is largely found in 
Central Travancore, especially at Thafava and its vicinity whae fine screw-pine mats are 
woven. It is also found abundantly in Ampalapula and ,Sheftha]a, but there its leaves are 
not used for weaving mats, because they are thick and cannot be bleached. 

The second variety is known as Ankaitha (Male screw-pine). It grows much 
taller than the first variety and has a pithy stem, it throws out aerial roots which are used 
for making baskets and palm umbrellas. The leaves are thick, are of a dark green colour 
and are about four to stz feet long. Th^ cannot be bleached. This variety grows 
generally on the banb of lagoons and tidal rivers. They are mainly used for making large 
trough mats for drying grains. 


The third variety of scjew*pine U known as Pu^oiiAo. U grows to a height of 
twelve’to fifteen feet. The leaves are not generally used for making mats. The calyx 
covering the Bower has a sweet smell and the women wear it on their hair. 

55. Afta' removing the thorns the leaves are rolled up like a tape and boiled in 
water. For making costly mats it is said that the leaves are boiled in milk to impart to 
diem the necessary white colour and doss. Alter boiling they are dried In the sun, taking 
particular care that they are not over-dried lest they become brittle. 


56. ‘ Dressing’ mwns the splitting of the leaves into narrow sirips. The width of 

the strips will vary according to the fineness of the mat required. For ordinary mats the 
strips will be from orre-eidith to one-tenth of an inch broad. The imdement used in 
splitting the leaves is a bamboo splinter, about four inches long, shaped like a paper-cutter. 
For making vtfy narrow strips for weaving fine mats, a small splitting frame is used. It is 
a rectangular frame two inches by one inch, made of bamboo sticks with coir fibres fined 
across it, the space between two consecutive fibres ‘being the same as ibe width of the 
strips required. 



S-eaves are polled through this frame, when the coir fibres cut ihom » II ^ ■ 
like a battery of circular saws cutting a plank into thin reapers. mo small strips 
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57. The dyed Jeave* are used only for maJdng the borders of mats, or for worlong geJag tJ»e 
in ofnanicntal deigns. Usually it is the pink colour that is used. The roots of the plant 

calledOf cun *' (GicjflIlpiVjffl Sappan) and the tender leaves ol anoth^ plant 
called “ Kasatiti (Mcdenif/o edtde) are boiled towthtf in water for a^ut ball m hour anrf 
then the prepared screw-pine leaves afe inanersed in it. and again boiled for at^t one W 
two hours. He leaves will then have acquired an agreeabje pink wtour. The d<^h 
of the shade will depend upon the time taken for boiling. The leaves arc then 
taken out and dried in the sun. After the introduction of aniline dyes, several other 
c<doiirs, such as green. Wuc, rose, etc., are also used. 

58. The only implcmenl used by the weavers is what is locally called *' Po/to^/u." 

Thii is a bamboo splinter, about four inchea long, shaped like a paper-cimer, to stfaightcn 
the longitudinal sides ol the strip wWch curl up wye drjdng. For weaving very hne mats 
the workers use their thumb nails to do ibis work Fine Ucached mats afe woven di^naiJy. 

Two stripa are straightened and held together under the toe of the weaver, and two olW slri^ 
arc tliftn in*€rte<i crot^wise iuftcrlacing the firat two. Again anotha' sfrand » placed 

wise and one more is inserted crosswise, ii^erlacing the straight strip as in an ordm^ 
weave. Thus a fresh strip is mseTled lengthwise and crosswise alternately unbi the required 

dimensions are obtained. 

For weaving coarse mats, the unbleached leaves of Ankaithaarc used.^ The 
weave is plain, " Several strips are placed in parallel lines and the ci^oss strips are 
then inserted until one side of the long edge of the mat is complet^. Weaving is 
continued until the required width is reached, and then the edges are bound by lOlerlacjng. 

59. The fine varieties of mats are made in two separate pieces ; one is placed ovtf EUgmg. 
the other and the two arc edged logethtf. The sides of the pieces are first cut evenly and 

then edged wiA thin strands of screw-pine leaves dyed red. 

The industry is declining and the chief causes of the decline are £'’"2 rftbe 

Indutry. 

Absence of transport facilities in localities where the industry is carried on. 

The existence of a large number of middlemen who swallow the major 
portioD of the profits. 

(iii) The importation of cheaper and more attractive and handy articles like 
junkals, carpets, printed mats, rugs, and the consequent decrease in demand 

for icrew-pine articles. 

The change in the taste of the public. Modern articles of furnitiffe have 
replaci^ the time-honoured screw-pine mats and cushions. Till about fifty 
)*ears ago they were used in almost all public offices of the State instead^of 
chairs and benches. 

(v) Lack of organization aiDong the producers and the traders. 

Now that the taste of the people has changed, the only means of developing the ^p,for 
to manufacture articles suited to the new taste for local consumption and for 
to foreign countries. Hals, belts, writing pads, cigaf^ ewes, ^nily Wes. 
nu^eting bags, etc., could be made out of screw-puie eaves. Java, Jndo-China, Oiina 
and Japan are making these articles and esporting them to Western countries. Hats 
and bags to the value of several lakhs of rupees are exported from Java alone every year. 

There is no reason why such a thriving industry cou d not be Mtablished here also. Raw 
material is available and there is plenty of cheap labour. Tlie only thing required « to 
.he people proper mdkod. ol ijakinjjohcle. rurfed to ™d«n ,«e ..d » 
orguize ik iodujiry both « regwis the prodochon end ihe martehog ol the hoished 

go^s. 
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VI. Wood Seasoning 

62 Seasoning of light and soft woods is an ancient industry in Cental Travancore, 
which is fast dying out. Boxes made of soft woods are ordinarily used for earring the 
theatrical equifinent of pantomimic players. To unprove the keepmg^ quality and prevent 
insect attach iSw wood out ol which the boxes are made « seasoned by a special pro«ss 
Boxes made of unseasoned wood will not last for more ^ ^ ® 

seasoned wood they wUI last for several years. It is said that there are boxes more than a 
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hundred yeari old, 5 til] in good condition. The process of Bcasoning. ihou^ simple, U 
ingenious. The gummy juice of the Ifuit of Diospyroi emfcrj/opten's is squeezed out end 
strained through a cloth, and a small quantity o( copper sulphate is dissolved in it. The 
thanks which have been previously sawn to the f^uired ihicfcness, usually a quarter to 
Iwlf an inch, arc coated widi this solution and dried in the sun. Gcnefaily two or three 
coatings are given and after each coating the planks are dried, Boxes are made ol these 
planks in a rectangular shape with a convex top, Nalls are not used in fastening the planb. 
Joints are dovetailed and made Brm by the application of copper sulphate solution in the 
abovomentioned juice. 

63. The outside and inside of the box are then covered with specially prepared 
cloth. The juice of the same fruit is mixed with the bran of unboiled rice and made into 
a paste. Sa^on or antimony sulphide is added to the faste to give it a yellow or red 
colour. The paste thus prepared is smeared on a piece of cambric cloth and with it the 
outer and inner sides of the box are completely covered. After the gum has dried the 
box is Btted with hinges, comer plates and lock, all made of copper or brass, but never of 
iron. The box is now ready for use. 

Boxes of this kind are not much in demand at present, firstly because cheap steel 
trunks are Hooding the market, and secondly because local carpenters do not change the 
old stereotyped pattern and make boxes of the shape and size suited to modern tastes and 
requirements. 


VII. Palm-leaf Umbrella Making 

64, Before the introduction of umbrellas from the West the local demand used to 
be met entirely by indigenous palm-leaf umbrellas. Even to-day, only these umbrellas are 
being used in religious processions in which Royalties take part, gosha women of the 
NampGtiri and other conjmunities use them as a sort of purdah when they go out of their 
houses, and in country parts many people, particularly the farmers and held labourers, 
ordinarily use them. 

liferent types of umbrellas are made for different purposes. Those used by 
the labourers have no handles, but are only provided with caps at the centre of the inside 
so that they can be placed on the head. They look like Siamese hats. The type of 
umbrella commonly used has a handle, three to four feet long. The umbrellas us^ in 
temples have handles, about ten to fifteen feet in length, so that they may be held over the 
idol placed on elephant's back when taken in procession. A rare type is one used by 
gosha women. It Is very broad, about five to six feel in diameter, and is provided with a 
short handle. 

65, The process of making these umbrellas is quite simple. It is a specialty of a 
class of people called KantySra who are also the indigenous astrologers and physicians. 

The handle is made of a straight hard bamboo stick. Holes are made round the 
thicker end of the slick, and the naid ribs of the sago-paim leaves, after they have been 
cleaned, dried and polished, are inserted radially into these holes and are kept in position 
by tying them to a ring made of the same mid ribs. This is the frame-work of the umbrella. 
The fan-like leaves of the sago-palm are prepared by removing the stalk and mid ribs and 
by clipping off the tapering ends. They are dried in the sun and soaked in water just 
bdore they are required for use, to make them friable. The frame work is covered by 
two or more layers of these prepared leaves and they are fastened to it by pins made ^ 
the mid ribs of die same palm leaf. The umbrella ts then dried in the sun until it assumes 
a li^t Ichaki colour. 

66, Paim-leaf umbrellas are ^ing out of fashion because of the inconvenience in 
handling them. They could not be fold^ like the umbrellas made of cloth and the local 
industry ts, therefore, dying out. It could, however, be revived if new uses could be found 
for them. Recently the traffic constables on duty at road junctions in the town Trivan¬ 
drum have been supplied with these umbrellas ol a fairly large size, mounted on stands, so 
that they can stand under them, protected from the sun and the rain. If this sptem is 
introduced throu^out the State some demand will be created fc^ these umbrellas. Again, 
if the pattern could be altered so as to make these umbrellas compact arid foldable, the 
difficulty of handling them would be removed and they could then ^ exported to Western 
countries wIktc they would replace the costly sun shades now used at bathing places and 
health r^orts. These are the only means to create a demand for this artide and save an 
ancient indigenous cottage industry. 
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VIIL Preparation of Coconut Ja|gery 

67* Jaggery is one of the many products of die coconut palm whic)i grows luxuriandy iittriMia«tair 
in Travancore and which mves die country its beauty and wealth. Copra, coconut oil wd 
coir yam which are the other chief products of this palm owe their importance to formm 
demand. They form the bulk of the export trade of the country. But j'ag«ery is an article 
Jocj consun^loB. Coconut Jaggery is the unrefined sugar manufactured from the sweet 
juice drawn from the flower shoot of the coconut pjm it is usually sold in cakes, 
resembling a se^nenl of a sphere and weighing ordinarily about tw'o ounces each. 

The manufacture of coconut Jaggery is now confined to three localities in 
Travancore, namely, Tanni (near Patavur) in Quiton Taluk. Elukone in KollarakWa 
Taluk and Pamr b North Travancore. Twe are altogether only about fifty families 
engaged in this induatry at present. 

The main uses of coconut jag^y are for making sweets and for condimenting 
tobacco. On a linated scale it is stiSl largely in demand in the iwi^hotirhood of the 
localities where it is made, chiefly by the Muslims for preparing sweets for theb 
festivds. Ihcre was a time when molasses (Sarkara) prepared from sugarcane in North 
Travancore. coconut jaggery made in Central Travancore, and palmyra Jagge^ made in 
South Travancore. were universally used by the people of this country instead of refined 
sugar. Unfortunately, statistics of the quantity of sugar imported into Travancore years 
ago are not available, but there is no doubt that the requirements of the people m those 
days were met chiefly by the local products. 

68, The manufacture of Jaggery used to be entirely in the lands ol the Ifavas who 
from time immemorial have been intimately coimected with the growing of the coconut palm 
as well as with the industries connected with its i^oduce. There ate three processes 
in the manufacture of coconut jagrtry. namely, tapping and drawing of sweet toddy from 
the palm, boiling of the sweet l^dy, and moulding trf Jaggery cakes. Each of these is 
an art m itself, though the latter two are comparatively simple. These processes are kept 
more or less as family secrets. 

69. It is not possible to say with any degree of definiteness when tapping lor toddy Tapping, 
was mtrodoced here. It is at least as old as the drink habit of the people. The llavas 

arc the class of people who have been carrying ™ this profession from very early tiroes. 

Tapping is a somcif^l complicated proeem requiring ^eat skill and practice on the part of 
Ae tapper. The time lor taRung is when the flower shoot of the coconut palm is tender. 

At this stage the sheath is gently tapped in the morning, noon and evening for four to six 
days from top to bottom in a spiral direction, and never in the reverse direction. Special 
care is taken not to reduce the flower-buds inside the sbeatb to a pulpy condition, in which 
• case the shoot becomes useless. 



In the process of taping, the tluckly packed buds inside the sheath get loosened, 
a certain amount of heal is generated and the flow of Ae Juice Is stimulaied. After tapping 
for five to ten minutes, according to the size of the shoo^ it is hed up at three or four 
daces by the leaflets of the coconut frond, to prevent tbe sheath bom burshng open, either 
due to the pressure of the Juice inside or the heat of the sun. After four or five days the 

5 
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tip of the shoot is cut flat and besmeared with perpared ctay. In two to live days cnore^ 
the toddy be^ns to ooze out. The tapper knows the appropriate time, but the appearance 
of bees, gnats, and Bie$ hovering round the cut portion of the shoot and the sour 
smell of alcohol are the surest indicabons of the exudation of toddy. The tapper then 
places an earthen pot on the shoot and provides a duct made ol the leaflet of the coconut 
frond for the flow of the juice into the pot. Even after the juice has begun to ooze oitt, the 
dioot has to be cut afresh every morning, noon and evening and smeared with fresh clay, 
which not only assists the capillary action and draws up the toddy, but also prevents the 
shoot from drying up. 



70. The implements required for tapping are:— 

(1) A tapping bone, 

(2) The tapper's knife. 

(3) Two brushes. 

(4) A bamboo tube contabing powdered rock for sharpening the knife. 

(5) An earthen pot to gather the toddy from the shoot. 

(6) Anodwr light vessel made of (he leaf-sheath of the areca-palm or any 
other light material to collect the toddy as the lappta- moves from 
tree to tree. 

tap^g hone is about twelve to sixteen bches b length and about two inches 
it is usually the fore-arm bone of either die bison or the rambur that is used. 
In exceptionally rare cases, sticks of hard and heavy wood, such as the heart-wood of 
tamarind or ebony tree, are also used- Traders in touch with the hill districts t^ing the 
hones from the forest and sell them to the tappers. They are first cleaned and cured and 
the cleaned marrow hole is filled with an oil, the preparatbn of which b a specially Imown 
only to a few people even among the tappers. A unit of oil contabs 


The 
in diameter. 


4 ozs. of cow's ghee, 

! oz. of pig's fat, 

^ oz. of peacock's fat and, 
oz. of coconut oil prepared by the boiling process. 


Thts^ mixture is boiled over a slow fire till it turns brown, "the colour of the 
cobra’s eye," to put it b the tapper’s language. Much superstitious veneration b attached 
to this oil and it is still regarded as a sacred thing. The object of filling such a heavy oil 
in the bone appears to be to improve its keeping quality and to produce a lubricating efifect 
in the course of tapping, when tiny particles of the oil may ooze out through the wres of 
the bone. In the case of wooden tapping sticb, holes are bored in the centre and filled 
with oil. Whatever may be the scientific effect of the oil cn the tapping, it is a firm con¬ 
viction of the tappers that without it toddy could not be efrawn out fully and the flower 
shoot would wiUier up. Once a month the oil in the bone b chang^. 


The UW. Me which re.erf.le, the bulchw'. chopping bU. io .hape. i, 
about SIX inches long and four mches broad and has a short handle TU- UkJ.. ■ i 

of .emp««J .ted »d U my .Icp It i. with Ihl. Me lh.l the fliwer .1.^ h cut.'"‘il 
only a ttny porbon of the shoot (about two m-ra, thick) has to be sliced off ev^v 21 
krfe toud be «ry .h.rp. It mu.t be .h.rpeoed after ever, time it Uu^Tt^d Tor t, 
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purpose the Upper carries with him some rock powder. Tlw stalk erf the coconut frottd is 
his whetlmg stone and he does the sharpening when he is at the top ot the tree just before 
he begins his operations. 

Clay for smearing on the cut surface is prepared by grinding it and sometimes 
even by sedimenting it to remove at! grit. Great care Is uken to ke^ it wet always. The 
tapper carries a smdl quantity of it in a clean coconut shell which forms part of hts kit. 

Brushes are made of the stalks of the coconut frond. Two of them are generally 
required, one for smcaruig the day on the shoot, and the other for smearmg the time m 
the pot in which the toddy is collected. The object of smearmg lime is to prevent the 
fermentation of the juice. 

71. After the toddy is drawn it is boiled and allowed to cool, when all the Bgii to^ d 
suspend^ particles settle down. The clear liquid is decanted mto another vessel and“®'‘ 
the aliment is thrown away. In this condition the liquid is non-into acatiug and is an 
excellent beverage, sweet and pleasant smelling, known locally as “ " It is from 

this liquid that jaggery is manufactured. For this purpose it is further boiled m large 
earthen pots over a slow fire, until the liquid becomes viscous, something like honey. 

At this stage, it is known as ” and is used for preparing sweets, puddmg, etc. 

Pdm is a delicacy especially at Syrian Christiaa feasts. 

The pdni is further boiled down until it assumes (he form of treacle, and then 
it is poured into smalJ moulds made of coconut shell. The time when the substance is 
ripe for moulding is best known to the housewives who prepare the jaggery. If too early 
it will not form a mould, and if too fate it will become too hard. The arrangement for 
moulding (he cake is va-y simple, though primitive, but is singularly natural and^ practical. 

The upper half of the coconut shell which contains the * eye ' through which the embryo 
sprouts, is used for making the mould. The ' eye * is bored through and temporarily 
closed with dry leaves, llie treade-like jaggery Is poured into the shdf and when it 
has cooled and solidified, it is pushed out by pressing it throu^ the hole. 


77 The industry, as already stated, is carried on by the iiavas. The male The euDotnie 
members of the family tap the palms and collect the toddy, and their womenfolk, assisted 
by the children, convert it into a^^dnr, pSni and jaggery. 

The tapper’s Idl and ihe ulensLls (or preparing ja^ery are all the equipment 



contributes his or her share of the labour requer^. The only artic e of value required 
(or the manufacture is the fuel. But one lives in the midst of coconut ^Ims «ii 

net enough fuel almost for nothing. The dried sheaths, stalks and fronds of the 
Lro and the coconut husk are excellent fuel for the manufacture of jaggery. If diese 
are found insufficient or unobtainable, the hoys and gffis wdl collect in a couple of houm 
as much dry leaves as may be needed for the fuel. Condibons, however, itfe rapidly 
changing and every article has now to be paid for, Hence (he cost of fuel has also 
to be taken into account la calculating the cost of manufacture. 


A tapper will tap fifteen palms in a day and for these the owner of the palms 
has to be paid a rent of Rs. 20 per mensem. On an average a palm will yield nearly 
duht ounces of sweet toddy per day from which hall a pound of jaggery can be ^nu* 
factured. On this basis, a man tapping fi twn palms for sweet toddy will be able to 
produce 225 pounds of jaggdy per month which at the present price woidd fetch aboul 
Rs 48 If the rent paid to the owner is deducted Irom this amount, the tapper is [efl 
wiffi a balance of Rs. 28 which is the monthly income for his and his fanaly s labour. 


No mformation is available as to the exact quantity of jaggery produced in the 
country What » produced is partly consumed locally and partly exported. The jaggery 
manufactured by each family is sold eiffier to the consumers directly or to petty shop* 
kccDcrs in the vicinity in exchange for their daily necessaries of rtce. oil and condiments. 
Thrsale of jaggery cannot be said to suffer from iKe interference of a multiplicity of 
middlemen. The demand for it is limited and correspondingly also is its 
uroduction But the trade suffers from other causes also. It has, however, to be noted 
iLt the priiducers, being mostly illiterate and unambitious, are content to sdl fficir product 
in the newest locality at a price which is ^verned more by custom. This is seen from 
the fact that, however nwch (he priw of sugar ot other substitutes may varv, the price of 
coconut jaggery remains almost stationary. 
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»ndHton*rf iiiduitry declined and its present conditloa ts far from salts factory, 

lilt lAduitFy. At Tanni diere are now only twelve families engaged in tliis industry as port-ttme 
occupation and they arc the descendants of the families who settled in the estate of the 
late Mr. Rama Rao, l>ewan of Travantore, six decades ago. Other tappa*s in the 
locality who were carrying on this industt 7 till about two years ago gave it up and took 
to the more lucrative business of tapping for fermented toddy, for which they are paid 
monthly wages of Rs. 30 to Rs, 45 by toddy>-shop contractors. At Elukone and 
Parur also the jaggery industry is declining, while the fermented toddy industry is 
Nourishing. 

As has already been pointed out many of the indigenous sweets in Travancore 
were, and are to a great extent still, made with molasses or jaggery, but they are ^ing 
steadily ousted by cheap imported sugar. In 1921-1930 Travancore imported f 46,757 
ewts. of sugar to the value of Rs. 21,78,40 f. The fs-ice erf jaggery at present is three 
and a half annas per pound which is higher than that of sugar, and it canned, therefore 
compete successfully with the latter. 

Rapid changes are taking place in the habits and tastes of the people. Coffee 
and tea have become^ household beverages, many of the Reparations in wMch jaggery 
is used are slowly going out of fashion, and sweets prepared with refined sugar are taking 
their place. Some people also consider it beneath their dignity to use jaggery and even 
seem to detest its flavour. It is as much the change in the taste of the people as the 
competition ^ cheap imported sugar that has affected the local coconut jaggery industr y 
and contributed to its decline. '' 

^ucalion, if it is to have beneficial effects upon society, must become universal 
and practical. As at present imparted, it makes the youth look down upon manual labour 
and detest the profession of His parents. The social changes which are being brought 
about by the present system of education have resulted in the dislocation of the tapping 
industry. TTie situation has been further aggravated, by the propaganda carried oS 
against tapping by prohibiponists. The teachings of Sri Naraj-aija Gui^u Swamf, the 
peatest social and spiritual leader of modem times in Travancore, have stirred up the 
[lava community and made them feet that tapping for toddy is a great social evil. These 
influences have, therefore, turned many away from this profession. Unfortunately, tappins 
for sweet toddy has also suffered in this movement. tv g 


KerlTmJ of the 
iiidub^^ 


Tapping, h^ever, w still being continued for the preparation of fermented 
toddy and arrack. The contractors who carry on this trade pay the tappers handsome 
wages and the laltR have not to bother about the irbome business of o&ing licenses 
from the Exciw Department. Tapping for fermented toddy is more remunerative and leu 
troublesome than tapping for sweet toddy. This is another cause that has contributed to 
the decline of the jaggery industry. 

74, In view of the fact llal the industry is not paying, the tastes of the people have 
changed, and consequently the demand for the product is limited, is it possible to revive 
the industry ? Though there is only a limited market for jaggery in its present form it is 
possible to cre«e a large d™and f^ it by placing it in the market in forms suited to modern 
Ustes and requirements ol the Rople Jag^y converted into caramels, sprucely trimmed 
and weU <kwed, will find a sale in fashionable circles. If jaggery as such cannot compete 
with sugar, in the form of caramels it certainly can with caramels imported from outsidt 
What has to be done for the rejuvenation of the indwtry is to organize it on modern lines 
and place the article in the market in suitable forms. This can best be done ihrouah 
co-operative organizadon; ^ 


lA. 


iDtrodnctorj^ 


rreparation or Palmyra Sugar-candy 


75. The palmwa sugar-candy is the brown crystallized sugar of the sweet idee of 
die flpwer shwt of the palmyra palm much in demand for preparing sweet foods for children 
and Ay^vedic ^ugs. It is generally believed that ,t has none of the defects of refined 
ane or beet-root sugar, and that, on the other hand, it has exceptional cooHnp nrA™w;« 
It IS largely used in the diet of smajj-pox patients. The manufacture of suBar-c!n£ Kut 
known as ^'Panam-kdkantlu was once a flourishing industry in South Tr^ancore' e^l^ 
ally in Agasth^waramand Rajakkamanplam, but is now practically extinct ITis sriJl lK. 

T^evdly D;.rtc., a»d St 
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Sugar-candy ii mantifachired from the sweet toddy of the palmyra pdm. The 
process of the extraction of toddy is sllglnly diSs'cnt from that erf the coconut toddy. The 
palmyra palm flower shoot is harder than that of the coconut palm and the juice has to be 
squeezed out of it by woodoj clamps. In all other respeeb die method of extracting sweet 
toddy from the palmyra palm and t«: coconut palm Is practically the sam& 

76. Three kinds of clamps or squeezers, as shown in the picture below, are ^nerdly 'T’spp^* 
used. The smallest of these marked (c) is used first and th«i either of the two, of which 
one marked (fi) is used on the female palm and the ottho" marked (c) on the male palm. 

The knife used in slicing ofi the flower shoot resembles the pruning knife with a curved 

b(^. 



77, Toddy is first boiled, and when it reaches a certain stage it becomes a thick 
viscous brown liquid. This is called "Podfnr. The sugar in the sweet toddy or in the 
padini is not crysl^izaUe. The stage at which boiled sweet toddy will form crystals is 
when it obtains the viscosity of the ordinary syrup. Then it. is pourd into new earthen 
pots, and an indigenous plant bown by the name of Sioondr Korandi (Indigofera 
mTj/uffiordfls) is placed in the liquid to serve as a nucleus for dm formation of crystals. 

It IS intcrcsltng to note that, without putting this shrub into the liquid, the crystals will n^ 
be formed, however long it may be kept. The plant also prevents the fermentation of the 
liquid. It* was in places, such as Rajakkamangalam, AgastKiswarani, etc,, where the plant 
thrives well, that the manufacture of palmyra sugar-candy was being carried on. It is 
ranarbble that the people, though uneducated in the modern sense, bew the twinciplc of 
cr\-stallization Generally, the manufacturers, whose dwellings are only small huts with no 
storage room or cellar, bury die pots with their contents in *e ground for b«ing 
undisturbed. Mn the course of five to six months crystals will be formed round the plant. 

They are then shaken down, gathered, washed in sweet toddy, dried in the sun, and packed 

in earthen pots. ^ - - 

78. Various causes have contributed to the decline of^is indus&y, d c««« J 

foremost, the demand for palinyra sugar-candy is very [united. J iiough it fetches a higher indaitry. 
price than palmyra jaggery, the mimufactoer is not sure^of the market, and, on the other 

hand, jaggery- is so much in demand both m and nutside Travancore that there is no difficulty 

in formation of crystals takes five to six months, and the poor labourer 

who. in the large’ majority of cases, li™ a band to mouth 1^- cannot aff^d to wait if 
such a long period for a return for hts labour. The remedy for this difficulty lies m 
organizing a co-operative marketing society, which will buy over from bun his produce and 

finance him according to necc«ity. _ , l .i_ t iv* t 

A third reason is that in South Travancore where there arc facilities [or the 

manufacture of sugar-candy and where it w« being carried on formerly, wages of labourers 
have increased and the labourers find U more remunerative to work in the sJt-pans at 
Thamarakutam and other places than to engpge themselves in the manufaraure of 

sugar the principal causes that have contributed to the decadence 

of this cottage Industry. Apart from helping the small group of manufacturers who still 
follow the profession as a part-time employmen! by organizing the co-operattvc marketing 
of their product, it seems futile to attempt the development of this industry on an 

extensive scale. 
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Scope ot the 
enquiry. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOFLE 


I, Introduction 


TTie qEiestion o( coDdfucting an economic survey of tlie Slate his been engaging 
ihe alteniion of the Government of Travancore for some years past. It was first con¬ 
sidered as cariy as in 1905. In 1907 the CoveDimenl decided to make a beginning by 
conducting an industrial survey ot the Southern Division of the State. buL subsequ^y 
the proposd was dropped. In the years 1917-1918 Dr. S. G. Barker, the then Director 
of Industries, made a genera! industrial survey of the Stale and published a report. The 
problem of the economic survey was, however, left untouched; but it continued to be pressed 
upon the attention of Government by the members of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly and 
the Legislative Council. A resolution recommending the appointment of a committee to 
conduct an economic and industrial survey of the State was discussed in the local Legislative 
Council in 1925 and was lost by a narrow majority. In the course of the discussion the 
Government es^essed theb' sympathy with the object of the motion, but did not promise to 
ffve effect to it immediately on account of the enormous cost required to conduct a reliable 
and comfwehensive economic survey. Though the motion in the C^uned was lost, it was 
not the intention of Government to shelve the question indeftnitely, "nie necessity of 
collecting some statistics which would throw light on the economic condition of the people 
was ever before their mind, and they decided to take the first step in this direction along 
with the population census in 1931. It was not proposed to undertake an intensive economic 
survey hke the village surveys conducted by Eh. Harold Mann in Bombay, by Dr.Giibert 
Slater in Madras, by Mr. S. Kesava Iyengar In Hyderabad, and by the Board of 
Economic Enquiry in the Punjab, Such a survey could only be undertaken in small 
units by expert economists and has not, therefore, been attempted here. Elsewhere in 
India attempts have been made at times towards the compulation of national wealth and 
income, noUbly by Messrs. Shab and Kbambatta in their book called {Veailh and 
Taxable Capadts/ of Indian But such computations are only estimations and necessa*ilv 
mvolve many assurapti^. The direct method of ascertaining (he wealth and income bv 
a census is undoubtedly the most satisfactory melhod of enquiring into the economic 
condition of a people provided the persons questioned could be relied upon to furnish 
corral iflformahon This ts the method adopted in the present enquiry in Travancore* 
but being the first of its kind it can certainly not be expected to yield results free from in- 

2. The ordinary census ©iterations in all countries hive assumed such gicantic 
dwensions that a tendency is visible in most of them to transfer the more impartairt and 
difficult ^rtion of the work to inter-census period. In the United States a permanent 
Bureau of (>nsus attends to this work. In the absence of a bureiu or other special 
agency for colleclion, compifation and publicaKon of statistics during inter-census periods 
the propo^ economic census in Travancore bad to be taken along with the population 
census. This arrangement has no doubt saved much expenditure, but it cannot be denied 
ffiatthe results have on that account been alfwled adversely both in quantity and quality. 
Nowhere else in ndia has a census of wealth been taken so far and fficre 'is no materli 
for guidance in the task that has been attempted iu this Slate for the first time In a 
novel venture of this kind many difficulties will naturally crop up, and iKev could onfv 
b. ,o!„d ip a,, to. bj- lb. ..perigee pi™d at pr.,=n,. „ „d„dVc« IS 

Md [mutations o the enquiry we shall examine its salient features and trv to draw some 
broad and general conclusions therefrom. ' vs 


3. .4 pro^r^onomic survey consists in the analysis and scientific study of the 

TOthods of production, distnbiflion and consumption of wealth. Such a survey was 

beyond t^ f ascertain the total L^lh 

income and mdebte^s of the earners at the time of the census. The conditions unde; 
which w«lth F«Jiced or consum^, the causes and consequences of the IndeblS 
nesa of the people have nol been kought under enquiry and will l 

diMuM.d. E,.n lb. t>robI.m of lb. dislribolioo of w.,lib wdl o^y be dJit i’li^J 
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general way. Tke data collected will also not allow of a detailed examinatioa of tLe 
economic condition by age, sex or caste* The margin of error in the figures collected ts 
ditrii twl at the appropriate places wherever possible. The qualitdtive aspect of die study 
has been cutircly left out of consideration for want of sufficient accurate details, and even 
on the quantitative aspect considerable liroitattons have had to be Imposed lor ihe^ following 
reasons, Firrfly, the accuracy of the figures cannot W vouch^ lot; secondly, it has not 
been possible to adopt an elaborate scheme of tabulation widiin the limited time avadaUe; 
and tlurdly, the individual earner and not the family has been talten as the economic unit, 
and information has not been recorded as to the number of dependants of each earner* 

4. We may now briefly consider the nature of the data collected in the enquiry* 
As has been already stated, particulars have been ascertained only as regards the earners. 
An earner is one who actually does work or carries on business whether personally or 
by means of servants, or who lives on house-rent, pension, etc. 

A fecial schedule was prepared for this enquiry and particulars of each earoer 
were receded therein by the enumemtors at die eliminary counting of the population. 

The various beads under which data 
were collected are given in the margin. 
Columns 3 to 10 w'ill show the total 
wealth of an individual, cctuians I i, 
f 2 and 13 the extent of land cultivated 
by the owner, the extent leased out 
to tenants and the extent cultivated 
by tenants, columns 14 to 18 the total 
income, columns 19 and 20 the annual 
sav ing s or deficit, and columns 21 to 
25 the total debts and the interest 
paid thereon. The totals of columns 
3 to to will represent the aggregate 
private wealth ol the people. Pro¬ 
perties owned by the Government, 
such as reserved forests, poramboke 
lands, unassigDed wastes, public insli- 
tutions, etc,, have not been included 
in the enquiry. The quasi-private 
forms of wealth, such as those belonging to associations, churches, temples, etc., though 
entered in the schedules, have been left out In compilation. Wealth owned by 
foreigners has also been omitted. On the other hand, certain items of wealth, such as 
mortgages and other monetary transactions hetween individual citizens which are generally 
exclud^ from the calculation of national wealth, have been taken into account in this 
enquiry. Wealth, as the term is used here, therefore, represents only the private wcaldi 
which includes '‘all external, material, transferahle (thou^ not transportable) goods 
that have some value in exchange," |t does not represent the national wealth which is 
“the ag^egate of wealth of the individual citizens of the State as well as the corporate or 
communal wealth represented by such assets as railways and municipal water works,"' 
This distinction has to be borne in mind when we compare the wealth of Travancore 
calculated from this census with that of the other countries. 
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5. The accuracy of the return will depend mainly on the attitude of thepecple towards Aoenrsey 
the census and the agency wnployed for enumeration. Even as regards the population 
census, it is a well-lmovni fact that though the people generally are accustomed to it. there 
are still persons who display lamentable ignorance of Its object and utility. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if the attitude of the general public towards the economic census has 
been cynical and often hostile. Notwithstanding the elaborate propaganda that was 
und^aken in connection with this census, it was not altogether possible to remove 
the misplaced apprehension ol the public about the purpose for which die enquiry was 
undertaken. They feared that it was only a preliminary to the imposition of fresh taxes 
or the enhancement of the existing ones like the income-tax. It may, therefore, be presumed 
^at the figures relating to income contain no overstatement and probably only under¬ 
statement. The figures relating to wealth and indebtedness have also to be accepted with 
caution. Many people feared that the ioformaKon they furnished might be utilized as 
judicial evidence and, therefore, tried to evade the census. The returns have revealed 
the fact that the rich are more averse to disclose their true economic condition than 
the poor, _. 
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APPENDIX rv—EroNOUtC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 


6. Tlie enumerators engaged for the economic census were the same as lliose 
enjoyed for enumerating the population. They were educated and intelligent men 
seJected mosdy from among the teachers in vernacular schools. Tlje definitions of units 
are generally more complex and difficult tourer stand in the economic than in the population 
census. Ho pains wa'e spared to make the instructions as full and clear as possiblt As 
the economic census was taken during the preliminary enumeration of ifw population, the 
enumerators were aWe to do the work leisurely and cardully. In the population census, 
only the personal attributes of t^ enumerated, such as sex, age, caste, etc., have lo be 
recorded, whereas the economic census deals mainly vrith figures representing the money 
^nations ol wealth possessed by the people, (heir income and indebtedness. In makbe 
these vitiations there is the possibility of personal prepossessions vitiating the results of 
calculation. The error due to this cause may. however, be neglipble, because 
oi^r-est^tions on the one hand are likely to be counteracted by under'tstinwKons on the 
oth^. Large figures have great stability and so also the averages derived from (hem. The 
accidental e^ors may, therefore, be ignored, hut not so the systematic errors. TTiouffh we 
ye aware of their extetence. it is not p^sible lo estimate their volume, and all that we can 
do to minimixe the enect of such errors is to make ample allowance for them. 


7, One who ts acquainted with the ordinary census operations knows full well that 
the grwtest «re Has lo be bestowed upon every stage of the work from start to fimiL 
from the preliimnary enumeration to the final printing of the figures, if serious aburdities 
are to be yyided. f the counting and clawification of a population are difficult tasks, the 
Muntmg ol their wiwlth ts even more so. To attain mathematical exactitude in either case 
15 practically impossible; but in the economic census wHcb involves more ofestimatkm than 
of countmg the mar^n of error wilt certainly be greater than that in the population census 
in aymg ffie vdue of his possessions a person could ordinarily make only a rough estimate 
which nught differ from the ttuth by as much as 10 to 20 per cent, even if he were not 
actuated bv any false iwtivc to conceal the truth. Omissions are possible, nay even 
uMvoidable, especiaily because the economic census was not continued beyond the staee 
of the preliminary en^eration of the ^puladon census, which naturally resulted in (he 
exclusion of the floati^ population. On accouni of this exclusion and other accidental 
omissions entries bve been made in the economic census schedules only about I 354 000 
persons as against 1,477.000 returned as earners in the population census schedules! TT,ere 
IS thus an omission of 8 3 per cent, ol the actual number of earners. Part of this omission 
may be due to the fact that tci^ranly uncmpJoyed persons, such as coolies in estates 
who were included aseynersin the population census were not so included in the economic 
census as there was nothing to be recorded about their income or wealth at the time of the 
census, this mitfence gains support from the circumstance that the oroDoruon nf 

omissions « the hi^st in tbe^ Range tho con^isSmlly 

o estate coolies and where there was te^rary unemployment among them at the iimj 

economic depression. Again, in the case of properties 
pv,^ jointly by the membysof afaimly the chief member alone might have heen included 
m the economic cewus whib all the owners might have been shown as earners in the 
potmlalion census schedule These are the main factors which may have contributed to b 
oimssionofeyiiersfromthe econoimc census; but it i, difficult to esrimaie the extent to 

^ H k omission of earners on the calculation 

0 total wealth could, however, be eliminated if the omissions were spread uniformly over all 
classes of ^ople. Jn that case an omissiwi of S^per cent, of earners will resit in ih" 
omission of 8 per cent, of the total wealth also. But there are reasons to believe that the 
fissions in the present enquiry were mostly among the labourer classes and females 
while, on the other hand, underslatomenli were generally among the rich. Errors mav 
have also occurred in the transcription and compilation of data. They arc unavnU^J! 
when one has to deal with a mass of figures as in this case. ^ unavoidable 


8. In view 0 the many j^ible sources of errors described above it has been 
considered inadvisable to convey a false impression of accuracy by the publication of Ipnotk 
labk. pvmg b die i.,t dipt. Rpie, m u.u,lly quW ^ 

context from which they arc taken and without regard to their IlmTill!!. ^ , 

.bLijijd h.v.. be™ ,iv.„ in rnund nuX. ™iy in 

By tills inetKod the treatment of the subfed has b«eti simnliliRfl 

nnduly increndns dB mnrgin of error. K well toreSli. • 

“die prnnnry velue of .lad,do. i. due lo reladve redier Uian to !b,olu" «cB™y 
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9. At £rst it was Uioug})! desirable to classify the figures under each head into lTeUi«>dof 
finely grad^ frequency group® and ascertain the total number of person* and their wealth, 
income and debt in each group. But when attempted, this wctfk. it was found in act^l 
practice, would require considerably longer time than was available. If the enumeration 
had been done on slips instead of on schedules, the procedure could have been simplified 
and time saved in compilation. Further, the returns were not reliable enough f<M' a 
detailed investigation of the ecanotnic question by caste, sei or age of the enutnefated. 

Such an elaborate treatment was, ther^ore, abandoned and it was considered sufficient to 
work out ihc totals of the ditferent items of wealth, income and debt, in regard to 
income alone a grouping was made according to the nature of the occupation. £ach item 
of wealth was dealt with singly and no attempt was made to treat of the combimtions or 
correlation of the different hems. The number of earners and the amount of their wealth, 
income and debt under each head were obtained by actual counting and from the totals of 
these figures the averages were struck. Neither the total* nor the averages would, it must be 
admitted, give any idea of the distribution of wealth. For the study of this specific 
problem data were collected and tabulated for a sample population selected at random from 
the schedules of a few typical lalub of the State. The ^bculars recosded in these 
schedules of one in ev«ry ten persons were first transferred to slips. * Tfe ^ caste or 
religion to which each person belonged was also ascertained from the population census 
schedule and entered on the slips. Data relating to 55,603 persons were thus abstract^ 
and sorted into frequency groups, from which one could obtain a g^tfal idea of the 
disb'ibution of wealth in the different communities. The sample population was divided 
into eight comminities, namely. Brahmans including NampOtfris, Naj^s, Ifaims, depressed 
Hindus, other Hindus. Syrian Christians, other Christians, and Muslims ^e dc^sed 
Hindus consisted chiefly of the Pulayan, Parayan, Vclan, Kuravan, and PaljM. This is 
the classification adopted by the Governroenl of Travancore for certain admnuslratovc 
purposes. The same classification has been followed in the special enquiry rcgardi^ 
fertility and mortality; but it is slightly dilerent from the grouping of the depressed Hindus 
based on social distinclions, which has been adopted in other parts of this Report 
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arginal statement shows the distribution of earners by community the Trutment of 

random sample. The diflerent communities, 
except the Brahmans, are rcfU'esented more or 
less in proprniion, to their numerical strength 
and im portance. The schedules of the towns 
have not been included in the selection of the 
random sample, and Brahmans being found 
mosdy in towns the exclusion of town schedules 
has naturally resulted in the omission of a large 
proportion of this caste from the sample. 
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la disclosing each item of wealth the whole 
- — ~ Slate has been treated as a single unit, with* 

-i.« '»>*•V'>" 

hiteiTcase the question of internal migration has afro to be coiuidercd, for which the neccs- 
^TdTh^e^o. 1*., coU«ted .»d compU«l. That, .awa.1 aapaboa d«. afcct 

tSttihirtion of wealth can be seen from the statement given m the margin. The excess of the 
dutnounon owned by earners over that given m 

The Statistics of Travancore in the 
Southern and Range Dtrisions may 
beduetothe earners residing in these 
divisions owning lands in other divisions. 
Migration between natural divisions and 
talub is tnore pronounced than that 
between administrative divisions, and 
consequently the problem of distribution 
of wealtii in the former territorial units 
is even meu'e complicBted than that in the 
latter. For this reason die distribution 
smaller units than the State will be 
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AFPESDIX tv—ECONOMIC CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE 
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Land. 


1 he total income will be considered from the standpoinl d the public as well as 
of the individuaJ citizens. An attempt will also be made to calculate the national income 
from the subsidiary data collected from the estates, the statistics published by die Govern* 
ment annually and the results of the wages census. 

I ]. Correct statistics regarding the wages of workmen have not yet been complied 
in this State, The statements of wages published by tbe Government annually are in com* 
f^ete and cannot be used for preparing the index numbers> It was, therefore, decided to 
conduct a census of wages along with the present population census. Two schedules were 
prepared for this purpose, one to be filled up by the employers in regard to agricultural, 
factory and estate wages, and the other by the enumerators as regards the wages d artUans, 
such as carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. The schedules together with instructions as to the 
method of filling them up were distributed among the village and municipal staffs. They were 
requir^ to include as many persons as possible in the census. The data cdiected In 
municipal towns were found to be meagre and were, therefore, rejected Even in the case 
d rural areas the maximum and minimum wages and the number of days in the year devoted 
to each agricultural occupation, like ploughing, sowing, etc., were not quite reliable and 
were consequently discarded. The rest of the hgufes has been abstracted and presehted 
in State Table VI given at the end of Fart El (Imperial Tables), 
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ir. Wealth (Capital) 

12. By ' capital' is meant not only the business capital which, as generally under- 
stocd, is an aid to woduclion. hut all stock of goods in the possession of a person, mcluding 
land, whether they be the agents or the results of production. Ail externa], material, trans¬ 
ferable goods which l»ve exchange value and which yield income to the owner’ in the 
shape of money or utilities are taken into account in the calculation of wealth or capital 
We are concerned here only with tbe money value of wealth and not with its quality or 
volume and shall confine ourselves to private and not public or socio-private wealth ^ 

The distribution of sveahh Is not necessarily correlated to income. Thouab from 
the economic ^ndpoml a steady income is more desirable than the possession of wealth 
the Utter by Itself is covetable for many reasons, ft brings ease and luxury to the owne; 
and enables him to maintain his self-respect when lus income suddenly drons oi- L 

di«bW (nr work by old .go. A woallhy i. i„ to ch^ 

«cupation sultd to his own taste. The owner of property is generally a law-abid* 
citizen and helps to maintain the stability of society. Last but not the least it is the 
of wealth who cm afford to encourage culture and foster arts which are esUntial to 
progress of society. Hence, in any economic study the capital wealth of the ocoole 
naturally receive the most prominent consideration. 

IJ. Capital wealth may be divided toto tbe following five categories ; _ 

(!) Land including trees standing on it. 

(2) Houses, 

(3) Agricultural implements and cattle. 

(4) Other movable properties such as furniture, iewellery, etc, 

(5) Money investments. 

In agricultural countries, the first and the third are the direct aBetits of nrnA»^^■ 
while the others are the results of production. We shall consider eacif item sec^at It, 
calculate the total and per capila wealth of the individual citizens, ^ X ^nd 

14. Land is par excellence the most Important form of wealth in Travancore. W. 

shall consider it in two aspects, namely, land owned and land cultivated Tk^ l 

to be correlated with income, and will, therefore, be dealt with under that h fT I 
regard to land in its relation to ownership a distinction is made between wet aiwf j 

the extent and value which have been separately recorded m Z 
owners of land may be divided mto three classes:— ( 1 ) those who have morteaepd it, J- i j 
Md are thus deprived of possession. (2) those who have not mortS^df^ » 5 
have borrowed mooey on thoir .eourily, «,d (3) Iho., who h.vf nriKr mor,i i’ 

hypotboented ibem. Tbe qneidon o( debt. .. a charge on wealth will have 

sidered separately. « con- 


EXTBST AXD VALUE OF LAND 


4 ri 


In regard to lands wticH have been raortgaged we are confifonted with a 
practical difficulty in indudinB its full value in wealOi. Lands are generally mott^ged 
only lor a portion of their value* The mortgagee can claim only the amouiU he paid as 
Kis w^th. TTie balance of the value really belongs to the mortgagor though he ta not m 
poasession of the land. He could exchange his right for money; but be d«8 not aciually 
gel any income from this wealth either in the form of money or utilities. For this reason 
such riits have not been taken uito account m calculating a person's wealth* The 
mortgagee, ihou^ he enjoys the benefit of ownership, would not get more than the mortgage 
amount p/usthe value of die improvements effected by him. and hence the^ done 
have been considered as his wealth- The total value ol^med from the schedules 
will, therefore, he somewhat less than tlw real value of land as it is generally understood. 

15. The number of persons returned « earners in the econormc cenms is L354383, 
and of these, the number returned as poss«sing wet land is 27>J 26 ^^is about 2Ch3 
Dcr cent of the total. The total area of wet land returned being 59S,UUO acres and the 
value thtfeof Rs* 5,136 lakhs, the average extent of wet land ptf owner is 2*17 acre* and 
the corresponding value Rs. 1,667. From* T Ae Smstka of T ravetKore, 1930, it is s^n 
that the wet land under otcuparion Is 605,000 acres. Thus there is an omission of t*l 
ner cent, of wet lands in the economic census, as against an omission of 8’3 per wnt, of 
earners As wet lands owned by socio-private bodies have been excluded from the 
economic census, it may be concluded that very few of the omitted earners posses wet 

Lnd that the margin of error in the total is negligjble and that, as far as the owi^ship of 
lana. UW a -- _ concerned, there has 

practically been no understatement. 
In view of the fact that possession of 
land, especially wet land, is regarded 
as a mark of distinction it is natural 
that there is very little error in the 
return of (his item of wealth. Hie 
average extent of wet land and its 
value per head of owners, earners and 
total population, obtained Irom the 
economic census, are given in the 
margin. The average extent of wet 
land per head of total populatimi is 
only 12 cents. The averages obtained 
by the Travancore Banking Emquuy 
Committee for certain villages in 
some taluks are also shown in the 
lower marginal statement, 
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16. -n-Mmibw d pen«. retetLcd » dry lan^.62U24 459 

cmt. <4 the total MTOB,. the Mea owned being 1,599.000 a,Te, .od the value 

fc- ft Q61 lakhs. The dry land under occupation as per / Ae 5 talipes of I moattcore is 
1 928^ acres. The difference is, therdt^. about 7 per “nt- The estate owned by 
Sers and the dry lands belonging to public mstitutm^^e been eluded from the 

calcutlkm. The area of these may be put down at 200,0W acres. d allowance is 
uu(.uiai«v» made for the same, the margin of error* 

due to omissions in the economic 
census comes down to about 6 percent. 
The average extent of land per owner 
and earner obtained from the census 
may be taken as correct, but to get the 
correct average per head of the popula¬ 
tion the figures have to he increased 
by 8 per cent. The averages worked 
out from the census figures are ^vep 
in the margin. An area of 31 cents per head of the population has been obtained without 
making allowance for 8 per cent, error. U this is also included, the average will be 
33 cents per head. 
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APPESOIX IV—ECONOMIC CONDITION OP THK PEOPLE 
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17. The ttatemedt below shows iKe average cateat of dry land per head of ihe popula¬ 
tion Qi certata taluks calculated by 
the Banking Enquiry Committee, The 
number of persons who own eitbtf wet 
Of dry land has not been ascertained 
by separate counting. It is, however, 
a matter of enperlence that except in 
Ninjanadand fCuttanad there is hiu'dly 
any ptfson who owns wet land with¬ 
out at the same time posses nag some 
dry land. The total numbtf of land¬ 
owners cantwt, therefore, be much 
higgler than the number that owns 
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The total wealth of individuals 


accruing from the ownership of land, as cab 
culated from the Sgures given above, 
is given in the margin. The margin of 
error being 6 per cent, for the wWe. 
the totel value will be about 130 
crores of rupees, TTie average extent 
and value of total land, including wet 
and dry, per earner are r62 acres 
and Rs, f ,041, and the corresponding 
figures per head of the population are 0*43 acre and Rs. 277, As there is an error of six 
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per cenL m the latter, 
respectively. 


the correct averages may be uken to be 0*45 acre and Rs, 294 


^ 19* Tlw averages do not give any idea of the distribuDon of land among the owners. 

It b quite possible that the major portion of it may be in the possession of a comparatively 
few persons. The distribution of land, as it exists now, is mainly the result of social 
customs, the. laws of inheritance and the le^slative enactments made from time to time. 
The Nayar, llava, and Nanjanad Vella[a Reguladons passed during the last decade have 
brought about a complete disintegration of the properties belonging to these communities 
The effect of these Regulations on the distribution of land will be dealt with in a later 
paragraph. In the meanwhile, let us consider the genial dbuibution as has been observed 
from the stalbtics in the random sample which has been specially abstracted and tabulated. 
The following table shows the distribution of wet land among different communities 
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DlagruB 73 - 6 liowliig el perMns avDalat wel lead 

to total earners la diltereat atamunltles. 
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20, Tlie ratio of die owner* of wet lands to the total earners varies betwe« 
different communUies, and these variation* are shown in the following diagram, ft will 

be seen there¬ 
from that among 
Nayars 51’2 per 
cent, of the total 
earners possess wet 
land, and this is 
the highest propor¬ 
tion. Next to 
Nayars come the* 
Syrian Chrisdatts 
with 26 *3 per cent, 
and then in order 
Muslims, other 
Hindus, f lavas, 
oiber Christians 
and lastly, the 
depressed Hindus 

among whom only 3 per cent, of the tamers can cUim to have any wet 

pointed out in pragrapK 15 above that persons who own wet iand form 203 I»r 

^ the total earners, and according to the figures m die random sample the pfoportion for 

all the communities together is 20-8. The small dilf^ence betwe® the two 

it] spite of the fact that towns have been omitted from t^ tensile, j^ifies the adequaqr d 

the smnplc to represent the distribution of wet land in the State. The table m paragraph 

19 shows tl«t the mode of the distribution is in the group 20-40 cents. 

21 The following table exhibits the nature of the disiribution of wet land awng 

* the owners of different communities. 

To ascertain' the actual position of 
each community with regard to the 
ownership of wet land _ we have to 
correlate the result* with Ac pT^ 
portion of earners possessing the 
same. In the case of owners it is 
seen from the median figures in the 
table that die distribution is 
most favourable among Brahmans, 
and next to them among Syrian 
Christians, and is least favourable 
among the depressed Hindus and 
other Christians. 

The table below shows that among Nayars and Muslims more than 60 per 

cenL of the owners have below one 
ade of wet land, the corresponding 
propartion among Ifavas being more 
than 70 per cent., and among the 
depressed Hindus nearly 60 per 
cent, while among Syrian Chris¬ 
tians it is only less than 50 pet 
cent. 11 we consider the groupi 
10 acres and above, the Syrian 
Christians have the hipest propor- 
dan. 
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23. The average area of wet land owned by the earners of each community may be 
calculated on the assumption that the average for each group is the centfd value of the group. 
The tfoup 10 to 100 acres was divided into sub-gToups of 10 acjes at the sorting stage and 

-. T* ,h- U.IK'I* »rt ilw BSpcwiaiT^ order tif tim sum of ih@ Iu)d in ihelr 

_,n,p| 5^ ille Lmn lit <tw mklille JiOiTit Is Ifaliuil rho meriwn, that OWImsI »ijf tti« 
!^h^Lv between'tlie loww limi* onO the mnJijiB ^ Ih* krww unartlle, nml tbklnwDol by tl«i 

tbn irtlise st^l tba S|>prr limit U «lk.l the m-lW -iiwnllt-. 
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Avmsmx iV“KcoNoiiic co^nmos of the froplk 


in calcubtiog die averages iHe distribution thus obtained was made use oL An average 
ol 130 acres has been t^n for the group 100 acres and above. The results thus obtained 
wilt onij be approximate, because there ate only very few persons in the higher groups. It U 
possible that the average for Brahmans is somewhat underestimated and diat for the 
depressed Hindus overestimated. The figures given in the margin show that the average 

extent of wet land is the largest among &aK' 
mans, while among the other communities 
Syrian Christians stand first. The depressed 
Hindus are at the bottmn of the scale. .Aa 
the arithmedcaJ average is materially affected 
by very high or low values, the real economic 
condition of a community can more correctly 
he gau^d from the median and the mode. 
The mode cannot be located exactly, but the 
(requency distribution shows that it is 
hetween 20 and 40 cents for all communities, 
except the Syrian Christians in whose 
it is above 40 cents. 
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24. If the wet land were distributed equally among the owners, and if the owners 
were arranged in the order of their wealth, beginning from the poorest, 20 per cent of the 
owners would possess 20 per cent, of the wealth and 40 per cent, of the owners 40 per 
cent of die wealth and so on. The following table and diagram show that this is not 
actually the case :— 
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ptagram 74 • Ureax curve showlug the dlsiribatlM 
of land iindnfl ewnvrs^ 
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The more the curve bends away from the line of eqi^l distribution, the more un¬ 
equal is the distribution of land. A comparison of this diagram with similar diagrams given 
in IVeallh ond /neeme of tht People of (he United States by King leads to the inference 
that thou^ Travancore is much poorer than the United States, Ae wealth is more evenly 
distribute here dian there. From Ae above table we see Aat 62*5 per cent, of the persons 
owning less Aan one acre each possess only I3'5 per cent, of Ae total wetland, while 
2'6 per rent of Ae persons owning )0 acres and over each possess 37*5 per cent, of the 
total area. In countries like England and Ae United States Uie richest forming 2 per cent, 
of Ae owners possess 90 per cent, or more of Ae total wealA, 
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25* The dtstribution of dry land may he studied on exactly the same lines as ih^ 
of wet land. The distribution among the various communities according to the sample is 
given below: — 
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■Cl' —* 

As b ihe case of wet land die prfcentoge is the hi^e* among Ni)^s. 
Among them 75'4 per cent, of earners possess dry land. Among Syrian Chrutians 
the proportion Is 67'6 per cent, and the depressed Hindus have the Jow^ proportion, 
tiiz.. 20 6 per cent. The hipest ratio among Nay^s is probably due to the wholesale 
partition of tarw^ properties under the Nayar Regulation. 
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26. The median and the quar* 
tiles have been calculated as in the 
case of (he wet land and are shown 
in the margba! table. The different 
communities occupy more or less the 
same rank in the owntf shio of dry 
land as b that of wet land. The 
mode is geno'atly between 40 and 
60 cents except among 1 lavas and 
other Gu'istians among wh^ it is 
less than 40 cents. 


27. The average area of dry land owned by 
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diflerent communities is given in the 
margin. The NampOtid Brahmans 
bemg big landlords, the Brahman 
wnununity shows the highest aver¬ 
ages per owner and earner. The 
average per earner is die lowest for 
the depressed Hindus, viz., 30 
cents. Nayars have nearly 3 acres 
per owner and 2^ acres per 
eamd', while the correspondbg 
areas for Syrian Christians are 
n^ly 4 acres and over 2| acres 
respectively. 


26. The following statement and diagram show the general features cd the dtstribu' 
tion of dry land among owners 3— 
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Limgvmm 7B - Lorrai curve showing Ihe dlAlrltHiUm 
of drj lond omoiiff owners. 



A comparison of the above diagram with that given b paragraph 24 supra will 
show that the di^butbn of dry land is as uneven as that of wet land. 44*2 per cent, of 
the persons ownbg less than one acre of dry [and each possess only 7'2 per cent. the total 
area, wble 3*8 per cent, of owners possessing 10 acres and over each hold 37*5 per cent, 
of the total area. 
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29. NowKo'e else ID India has die sub-divisien of land been carried to such an Efr««t tBe 
extent as in Tfavancor& The froceu must have been eoiwiderably accelCTated during 

the latter half ol the past decade when Regulations providing for the partttion of tar wad ties «n th# 
properties of three important mariunaklcathayam communities, namely, Nayar, llava otjd 
Nanjanad Veijija, were passed. The number of p^ition deeds executed, the total extent Fsy»s soa 
of land partitioned and the number of shares into which it has been divided, combed from 
die Bguret supplied ^ the Rcgutration Department, are shown in State Table V included 
in Part II (Imperial Tables). 

30. The [oil owing statement gives a summary of the figures contained in that table!— 
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The above atatemcpt snows nai , j J- 

_area of 334,300 acres of and which has been distributed among 400,864 mdi* 

13,076 d..d. di«riWi.g 59.635 153,536 

Pffsoiis, and that Nanjanad Vellalas have partitioned 6.658 acres among 5.389 shar^ 
holders bv executing 665 partition deeds. The extent of each share worked out from the 
above figures comes to 83 cents for News. 39 cents lor I|avas and 123 cents f<j 
Nanian *d Vellalas. These figures do not. HowCTer, show the extrmt to whu^ 
and has been sub-divided. This can be seen from the pr^rUoiis given in 
' the margin for Nayars and 

ifavas. Among Nayars 16 per 
cent of the lands partitioned 
have been divided into indi¬ 
vidual shares of 50 cents or 
less, while the corresponding 
proportion among liavas is 35 per 
cent. The proportion of shares up 
to 1 acre each is about 34 pa 
cent among Nayars and more 
than 60 per cent, among liavas. 
We have seen in paragraph 72. 
Chapter I, dial a family consist¬ 
ing of five members sh^td have 
at least 10 acres of land to main’ 
tain a minimum standard of living. 
Each member should dius have 
at least two acres. From the 
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AFPCNDIX tv—ECOSOUtC CONDITION' OF THK I’BOPLK 




44 per ceot. have been thvided into ihare* oi 2 acre# or shove and that in the ca$e of 
1 lavas this proportion is not more than 20 per cent, tn other words, 56 per cent, of the 
land in the case of Nayars and 60 per cent, in the case of tlavas have been divided in 
such a way that it will not provide a fair means of subsistence to the holders thereof. 

We have already seen that the number ol shareholders in 32,903 partition deeds 

executed by Nayars is 400.664 
and that the number in f 3.076 
partition deeds executed by 
I lavas is 153,556. The pro¬ 
portionate distribution of these 
sharehold^s according to the 
extent of each individual share 
is shown in the marginal state- 
ment. Among Navars 5*3 per 
cent, of the iharehofders got less 
than 5 cents of land each, 32*2 
per cent 25 cents or lets, 5 7'5 
per cent. 50 cents m* less, 91 ‘6 
per cent. 2 acres or less and only 
8*4 per cent go* over 2 acres 
eacK If two acres of land is the 
minimum required for a ptf son to 
subsist upon, only 8'4 per cent, of 
the shar^oldefs among Nayars 
and 2'2 per cent, of the share¬ 
holders among Havas have received this minimum by therarlilton of their tarw&d properties. 
But 44 per cert, of the land partitioned by Niyars is held by 8'4 per cent of the share¬ 
holders and 20 pex cent of the land partition^ hy llavas hy 2'2 per cent, of the share* 
holders. 
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31 * The above hgures indicate dearly the extent to which land has been sub-divided 
and how unequally it has been distributed as a result of the partition of the tarwad proper¬ 
ties of Nayars and Ifavas. It must, however, be remembered that partition has been ejected 
in many cases only on pper and diat many shares, particularly those of a mother and 
her minor chilchen, are still held jointly, so that the lub-division has not been carried to 
that extent which the b^es given above would seem to indicate. The average aroa of 
land owned by a tarwad was 10*2 acres in the case of Niyafs and 4’6 acres in the case of 
llavas befrt'e the partition of their properties, and it stands at 4 acres and 2*2 acres respec¬ 
tively per owner after the ^tition. These latter are, however, much larger than the avtf age 
extent of each individual snare which, when calculated on the total land and the ag^egate 
shareholders, is only 83 cents among Niiyars and 39 cents among llavas. This disparity ia 
certainly due to many individuals holding their shares jointly even after the partition. But 
the shares have been debned and it is only a question of time before they are actually sepa¬ 
rated and the disintegration of the properties is completed. 


32. Next to land the most important item of wealth among one’s personal possessions 
is the house. The enumerators were instructed to note down the value of the 
house or houses owned by every person. The returns of houses in the economic census 
are not strictly comparable with tiiose of the general census fer the following reasons. 
Two houses situated in a compound and beloi^g to the same owner, in which different 
families live, have been treated as two houses in the population census, but in tbe economic 
census schedule only their total value has been entered. Public institutions, such as 
schools, hospilais, etc., have not been included in the economic census. 

The number persons returned in the economic census as possessing houses is 
724,160 or 53 5 per cent, of the earners. It is possible to undcr-rate or over-estimate the 
value of a house, but it may be assumed that, as far as the number is concoiied, the 
omission is only the same as the omission of earners, namely, 8 pm* cent. The numW of 
persona owning houses is considerably more than the number owning dry land. This is 
due to the fact that some members of a family construct houses of their own on jointly 
owned lands and that Bio Dc^essed Passes gentfalty have their huts constructed on their 
maskers' holdings. 
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33. The total value of ihe house* and the average value per owner, earner and 
head of the population are given in the margin. If allowance is made for an error of 

about 6 per cent., the total value and the average per 
copflo value will be Rs. 1,990 lakhs and Rs. 39 
respectively. Though the construction of^ houses is 
mainly a^ected by natural and social cnvironincnls, 
the value of houses may be regarded as a giood index 
of the economic condition of the people. The lar^ 
maj<^itv of houses in India except in cities are stnall 
huu only. The per capita value, according to the Travancore Banidng Ei^uirj^om^ee 
varies from Ri. 16 to Rs. 71 in cfflain talub and from Rs. 76 to R*. 124 in Thovala and 
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The following table pre|»rcd from the random sample gives a rough idea of the 
tion of houses on tfie bans of their value among the ownwi; 
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The averages calculated from the above table for comm .rnWes other than Bralmans, 

and the assumption of an avera^ 
value of Rs. 5 0 per house in this 
group may be too high. From a 
special enquiry made in the case of 
the depressed Hindus it is seen that 
most of their huts are hardly worth 
mme than Rs. 3 each and that the 
avm'age value is only between Rs.6 
and Rs. 9. The averages for three 
majer communities given in the 
margin may be regarded as fairly 
next to them come the Nayars and 
then the Muslims. It 
may further be noted 
from the marginal state¬ 
ment that the proportion 
of owners of houses to 
total earners does nc| 
vary so widely as that 
of othtf items of wealth. 
This is ouly natural 
because a bouse is an 
absolute necessity to 
every family. 


corred. Syrian Christians show the highest average. 
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APrENDlS tv—ECOSOlllC OOXMTiOJf OF TEJE rEOfLE 


Jt^gnUoJ^ 

ImptftmftPti. 


lt«nA.b1« 

pfo^rtin. 


34. Agricultural tmfJemeaU, though they form only a imall proportiafl of the total 
wealth, are nevcrtheleu important {rmn the point <4 view of agricultural production. The 
total number of earners returned as having agricultural tmpleniei^ is 392,023, hut the 
number of persons receiving income by direct cultivation of land is more than 620,000, It 
would appear, therefore! that a large number of cuidvators have no agricultural implements. 
But actually it cannot be so. On scrutinising the schedules it has been found that several 
agriculturists, especially small cultivatcfs, have returned no implements. The number of 
implements they possess being few and their value insignificant, they might have thought it 
not worth the while to return the implements in their possession. Such omissions can be 
the only cause of the difference between the number returned as possessing implements and 
the number of cultivatori. 

The total value of the agricultural implements returned is Rs. 205 lalchs and the 
average per owner works out to Ks. 52. To make up for the omissions a margin of error 
of fO per cent, may be assumed in this case. The error may be more, but since agri¬ 
cultural implements form only a small pordon of the total wealth, a [argef error in this item 
will not materially increase the error in the total wealth. 

35. The term "movable properties" includes a varietv of things, such as cooking 
utensils, livestock not used for agricultural purposes, stocks held by traders. Jewellery, etc. 
There are very few persons who do not possess some movsble property or other, and yet 
the number of earners returned as having such properties is only 673,496 which is about 
50 per cent, of the total earners. Evidently,^rsons possessing movable properties of insigni* 
ficant values have not returned them. Probably also, this fonn of wealth owned by 

working or non-working dependants may not have 
been returned. For these reasons a wide margin 

T*]n» of , ftM lakhs, of esTar, say 30 per cent., may be assumed in this 

Aflssijc per owner , ^ The total valuc obtained from the ccns US and 

the averages per owner and earner are shown mffie 
margin above. The average per owner may be taken to be correct, and the total and the 
average per earner will have to be increased by 30 per cent. 

36. The distribution of this item of wealth among the different communities accord¬ 
ing to the random sample is shown below ; — 
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37. The follovnng table shows the propordott of owners 
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who possess movable 
properties of dilferent 
values and the percent 
age of earners having 
such possessions In 
dl^erent communities. 
Excepting Brahmans 
more than 70 cent, 
of the owners in other 
communities have mov- 
able properties worth 
less than Rs. 100, 
which probably consist 
of necessities and not 
luxuries. 


38. By ** iDS'eslnient " is meant cash investment in baidcs, chitties, etc., and money 
lent out on interest with or without security. It is ordinarily the rich and the middle 
classes who will have this form of wealtL Only those who can save wiU be able to 
invest Thore may be some who will even starve to «ve monqr. But are only 
exceptions. The amount of investments, together with the value of hoarded luxuries, such 
as jewels, etc., represent the total capital available in the country for the development of 
her economic resources. Even if jewels be l^t out as a conventional necessity, the volume 
of investments is a good index of die materbl prosperity of the people. 

The total number of persons returned as having money Investments is 226.279 
which is about 16*7 per cent, of the earners. In an agricuUm'aJ country like Travanecre 
where people are Icadiiig a hand*to-inouth existence the large majority of the people cannot 
be expected to make much savings. The investments of smrnl amounts by the working and 
non^working dependants may not have been included in the returns. The total volume ol 
investments according to the economic census is Rs. 1,068 lakhs, giving in avera^ of 
Rs. 472 per investor and Rs. 79 per earner. There is no means of ch«king the accuracy 
of these hgures. It may, however, be assumed that if people had returned their debts and 
invatments correctly the total debts would be equal to the total Investments minus the 
reserve funds in banks which have not been lent out. The total debts excluding mortpges 
as shown by the returns amount to Rs. 1,206 lakhs and even this maybe appreciably 
below the actuals. Omissions in investments, therefore, seem to be much more than those in 
debts. A inarpn of error of 30 per cent, may, however, be assumed to exist in invest* 
ntenis. 


39. The following table shows the distribution of Investors m the various coni' 
muoities according to the value of investment as per the random sample:— 
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APPENDIX IV—ECaUDMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 


Tlie tverag<^< cajcu* 
lated from (He above 
tabfe are given m iKe 
margin. Tbe <Jcpreii- 
ed Hindya occuw the 
lowed and the S)Tian 
Chriftians tbe higbejt 
position among ibe 
major communitiei. 

Tbe following diagram’shows tbe joercentagcs of earners in different communities 
having investroents below certain amounts. The lower the curve, the better is the condition 
of the community concerned. The percentage of earners having no investment at all is 
98 among depressed Hindus, 89 among other Christians, 88 among other Idindus and 
Musliim, 84 among Ilayas, 75 among Nayars and 66 among Syrian Christians. The 
above is tbe order in which the communaies may be arranged in regard to ibetr economic 
prosperity on the basis of their investments. 
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compared with the wealth estimates tn certain other countries. The following figures 
for 1921 were taken from an address delivered by Str M. Vlsveswaraya in Decembtf 
1930.* Sir M. Vitveswaraya thinks that the estimate for India is not correct, but 

it is su^ciently dependable to show how low is 
the position which India occimles in all such 
comparisons. The figure for Travancore is not 
strictly comparable with those for other countries, 
because the forma* represents the private wealth 
and the latter the national wealth. In paragraph 4 
above we have seen the difference bdween private 
and national wealdi. It must also be remembered 
that the value oftherigids of owners inlands which 
have been mortgaged have not been taken into 
account in the calculation of total wealth in 
Travancore and that, on the o ther hand, in the case 
of mortgages only the mortgage amounts and the 
value of improvements, which together may not exceed 75 per cent, of the actual value of the 
land, have been included. In spteof these difference in the method of estimating the wealth, 
the figures enable us to see cleariy the low^ position which Travancore occupies as com¬ 
pared with Western countries and Japan. 

42. In considering the wealth of earners in smaller units, such as the administrative DJiMboiioa 
divisions and taluks, only totals have been taken into account and these as well as the *va1Ui by 
average per earner are given in the following statement:— 
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At’PESDtJC IV—ECttSOMlC Co>'tlIT10X 01? THE rKfJEUi 


ClutUleiktiftn 
oF debts. 


Hortgs^es. 


Hypotbeutioni 


The owned by foreigners have been excluded from the calculation. Both 

in the total wealth and the average per earner the Norlhern Division stand* first and the 
High Range last. The average wealth per earner is Rs, 1,759 in the Northern Division, 
Rs. 1,260 in the Central, Rs. 1,097 in the Southern, and 239 in the Hi|^ Range. 
Of the taluks, MinacKil appears to he the richest; indeed all the taluks who'e Syrian 
Christians preponderate have comparatively higher averages. In the Centra! Division 
Ampalaj^Ia lakes the lead in regard to average wealth per earner, though in point of total 
wealth Thiruvdla stands first. In the Southern Division .AgasthUwarani has the highest 
average. If Pirmede and Devikulam 'are left out of consideration, Nedumangad appears 
to be the pocH'est of af] the taluks. 


lir. Debt 

43. Debts can be classified into, 

( 1 ) Mort{^ge ot land in which the possession of the property is transferred to 
the mortgagee, 

(2) Hypothecation of land in which the debtor retains possessioo of the property 
but pays interest to the creditor, 

(3) Olho' debts, mostly unsecured, 

44. The total number persons returned as having mortgaged their lands is 72,398 
or 5'3 per cent, of the total earners. The proportion of mortgagors to owners of dry land 
is II'7 per cent, and the proportion to total landowners may also be about die same. *1110 
total mortgage amount worts out to Rs. 4377 lakhs, the averages per morlgagor and per 
earner being Rs. 605 and Rs. 32 respectively. There are no statistics to test the accuracy 
of these figures. A statement has been prepared from the figures supplied by the Registra- 
tion Department showing the sales, mortgages and hypothecations executed and claimed 
by the major communities of the State during the last decade and ts given as State Table 
IV in Part 11 (Imperial Tables), This table shows the rate of alienation or purchase of 
property by the four important communities (Nayars, liavat, Nanjanad Vella]ni and 
Christians) during the two halves of the last decade, but gives no indication of the mort¬ 
gage debts as they stood at the time of the census. Mortgaging and redeeming are both 
continuous processes and the total mortgage debt is the combined result of these two 
processes. The figures will be discussed in detail separately, 

45. Debt obtained on the security of land is what is known as the hypothecation 
debt. When land is hvpothecaied it often passes ultimately into the hands of the creditor 
on account of the debtor's inability to repay the debt. The nnmbrt of persons returned 
as having debts of this form is 147,7! 8 which is 10'9 per cent, of the earners. These 
figures are higher than those for the mortgage debt which is an indication of the fact that 
landowners try to retain possession of the land as far as possible* The total value of the 
debts is Rs. 705*0 lakhs, and the averages per debtor and earner are Rs. 477 and Rs. 52 
respectively. 

46. Both mortgage and hypothecation debts may be examined together in the 
random sample for which figures have been specially abstracted. The debts of each 
person in the sample were first added up, these totals were transferred to the slips and a 
special sort was made. The frequency distribution for the different communitie? is given 
below; — 
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The proportions of total earners in some coinmunUtes having debts below certab 
amounts are shown m the following diagram. A con^ison of this diagram with the one 
showing investments given in para^aph 39 above brings out the fact that ihffe is a close 
correlation between prosperity and indebtedness. IDebt is based on credit and indebtedness 
may, therefore, be an index prosperity. This apparent paradox is explained in Chapter 
XI of The Punjah Peasant in Debt ond Prosperity by Mr M. L. Darling. After 
examining the causes of debt in the Punjab be concludes that " debt was allied to prosperity 
and poverty alike and that while its existence was due to poverty its oolume was due to 
prosperity.** 



47. The percentages given in the following table show diat there is litdc overlapping in 

mortcaffe and KvDolhfecation debts. 
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have mortgaged their land l^ve 
also borrowed by hypothecating 
their property. The percentage 
of debtors to earners in re^rd 
to these two forms of debt being 
5'3 and 10'9 per cent, respectively, 
the percentage in reg^d to the 

1 two combined can never be greater 
than 16 ‘2. The percentage obtained 
from the sample is t6‘6 as can 
be seen from the marginal table. 
The difference is negligible. 
Brahmans stand first in indebted' 
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Dcss as they do In wealth. In the case of Muslims, though the proportion of the Indebted 
IS small, the average debt per dcbiw U rather high. 


48. Unsecured debts, unlike those already dealt with, are incurred solely on the iraiMiued 
basis of the borrower's credit and the rate of interest paid is generally higher. The “•’***■ 
tnarffin of error in the returns of these debts is likely to be greater than that in 
QiW debts The number of earners returned as having unsecured debts u Zp8.61)3 
which IS 19*1 per cent, of the earners. Even if this be exclusive of persons having 
secured debts, who form 16’2 per ceal. of the e^aers. it is seen that 647 per cent, of the 

earners have no debts at all. The unsecured dotes, according to the census amount to 
R$. 501 *8 Iskhs, the average per debtor being Ri. 194 and per es.n-T Rt. 37. The 
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AI'PEMJIX IV—KCOlSoaiC COSDlTKm OF THE 1‘EOPLK 
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following slalemenl ahows Oie frequency (Jistribulion of thc« detl* among the different 
communities as per the random samj^e ;— 
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A “J ^^roumtiw toother, 63-2 per cent, of the debtor* are found to ha\-e 

dcbU below Rs- 100, and only 3*1 cent, above Rt, 1,000, whereas the correspondtuff 
proportions m (he secured debts are 2 i'4 per cent, and 13-2 per cent, respective!v TkS 
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correlation between debt and credit. Among the richer — 

Christians, Brahmans and Nayars the proportion varies from 20 per cenThTT^^y^n 
among the Depressed Qasses it Is h^dtri 0 per cent. ^ 


respectively. The 
figures in the margin 
bring out the difference 
between the various 
communities in this 
respect Of all the 
communities, Brahmans 
show the highest pro- 
fwtion in the group 
Rs. 1,000 and above 
the depressed 
Hindus the lowMt. 
The proportions of 
debtors Id earners given 
in the last column of 
the (able show the 
commumlics like Syrian 
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and the average per earner. The tota! debt 
according^ to the census is about Rs. 16*4 
owes and the average per earner is Rs, f2f. 
J he average debt per capita on the bads of 

iT™ ‘S/'®,'* ■> will 

be more. We have already seen that there is 

the rrturns. It will beshown later that (here is a 
margin of error of 25 per cent, in the total 
_ returned, and if it is assumed that the 

actual per capita debt wilf be Rs. 40 and the total deb^Rs, ^ 
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^ 50. The Travancorc Banking Enquiry Commiltee who conducted thdr enquiry in 1930 
eslimatcd the told rural debt of the Stale at about Ra.25 crores, and the average per head of 
the rural po^latwn on the basis of 1921 census at Rs. 68.’ If calcdaled on the rural 
p^lation in 1931 census, their estimate per head would drop to Rs. 55» as a g ai nst a debt 
estimated from die results of the economic census, There is no means of testing 
D • eithtf of th^e estimates. But when compared wilh dmilar estimates in 

British India formed by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, the estimate based on 
the eco^mic census^ in Travancore seems to be more near the mark. Paragraph 77 of the 
j V Banking Enquiry Committee contains the estimates of rural debts in India 

Md the Provinces on the basis of the figures furnished by the Provincial Banking ^quiry 
Committees, and ibese, when divided by the respective rural population of 1931 census, 
give the following per capita rates: 


India 

h !•» 

Rs. 

37 

Bihar and Orissa 

Rs. 

43 

Bengal 

IPi- 

21 

Burma 

45 

Assam 

1 

26 

Bombay 

49 

Madras 

mrnm. 

36 

Punjab 

66 


Punjab is the most heavily indebted Province in India. The average debt per 
. ^ in India as a whole U Rs. 37 and in the Province of Madras it Is f^. 36. Indebtedness 
in Travancore may be a little more than that in India or in the neighbouring Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, and hence an average debt of Rs. 40 per bead In this Stale may be taken to be a 
fair estimate.^ Whatev'cr be the average, the fact to be remembered is that the total 
indebtedness in the State is not less than Rs. 20 crores, which in itself is a colossal figure. 


i 


51, The rates of interest paid for debts are more or less uniform in a great majority 
of cases. They are as a role 9 per cent,, per annum for the Secured and 12 per cent, per 
annum for the unsecured debts. Probably in the case cd debts in kind, such as paddy 
loaned for immediate use and returned at the neat harvest, the rates are much higher. But 
these rates have not been recorded In the census and correct information about them can he 
obtained only by intensive surveys. 
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52. The ntars^mat slatement ihews the cUsErlbutioi] of diJFcrenl forms of debt^ in the 
State and the three main administrative divisions. Mortgages form 26‘6 per cent, of the Ih Av 

total debts in die State, and h>'pothe- 
cations 42*9 per cent. Thus 69’5 
per cent, of die debts are secured 
on I and. Among die administrative 
divisions, it is seen that the proper^ 
tion of mortgages is die highest in 
the Southsn Division and the least 
in the Northern Division, while just 
the opposite condition prevails with 
reg^d to unsecured debts. The 
varialions in the proportions of 
mortgage debts ore ^haps due to the differences in the value of (and in the three divisions. 

As the value of land increases the facility to borrow by mortgage also naturally increases. 

33. Considering the tobl debts in the various taluks without reference to the omissions 
that may exist, it is seen from the statement below that the average debt per earner is the 
highest in Minachil, ufz., Rs, 283. These figures again illustrate tbe correlation betvreea 
debt and credit. Certain taluks, (hough camparattvely not rich, show a high indebtedness. 
Trivandrum, thou^ comparatively rich, shows a low indebtedness. 
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tk- ^ L 1 t^niti^ pomt ia the history of 

the Nayars ;^d llavas. in that year the Regulations providing for the partition of tarwad 

goperti^ of these two communiucs were fassd Similarly, in the next year anothtf 
Regulation conicrnng the same right on the Nanjanld Vellalas was also passed It is aenerall v 
believed dial ^ter pariilion of tarwad properties individual shares are being sold awav 
portaged or hj^^^ated cxlensivdy than before the partition. Stale TaWe IV 
included jn F art 11 (Imperial Tabfw) has been prepared with a view to throw light on this 
quesUTO. For purposes of comparison the figures relating to Christians, the most important 
makk^hjj^m community in the State, are also given in the table. This table has ,«n 
compilid^ from the figures furnished by the Registralioo Department. The following state- 
rnent which summarises the mam features of the above table shows the average annual 
value oi sales, mortgages and hypothecations executed or claimed by Nayars Ilavas 

Nanjanad yellalas and Christians during the quinquenniums 1095 M E.^ foQq Vf cr' 
..d n0O M.E.-nO4M.E. I,«illfc ,h= .ute^aTk^feT 

playing a losing game, -^eir average sales per year increased from Rs. 57*2lafchs to Ri fiV4 
a^ whde their annua! outright purchase increased only from Rs. 25-1 lakhs in R/i 4-7 
akhs. That IS to say, when the former rose by 46 per cent, the latter rown^lx, k« ifl 

Rs. 48 / lakhs per year in die second. In nurteages their atimiaJ )«.. ’ «i um ano 

Rj. IM laa. to R. 16-4 lakhs a=d in hypnlhacaliSL from Rs. iz'stitts . rTIm lilr 
The Christians, on the other hand, have unifordy tained. Their mtn in ^ *' 

from Rs. 137 fafchs per ye^ in the first quinquennium to Rs. 33*5 lakhs ntf 
•acond. u mortgagto from Rs. 9-8 lakh, to Rs. 28-4 Ukh. and i. ^feoiSfn.' 
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R** Ja^s to R«. 22*3 Iikh;* In sa|« the flavas hat! gaiQ'cd In the first quInquentittiiD 
and had ncimcr grained nw lost in the secand. In mortgages they had gained altnost to the 
same extent in both the pertodi, but in hypothecations there was neithef gain nor loss In 
the first qulnqucnniimi. while there was an annual loss of Rs. 3 lakhs in the second The 
Nanj^ad Vejlilas, like the Nayars, had lost more heavily in the second quinquennium 
than in the first In all the three Innds transactions* The Increase in the sales, mortgages 
and hypothecatbns executed over those claimed by the Nayars. llavas and Nanjanid 
Vellajas during the second quinquennium can only be put down as the immedtate result of 
the passing of the Regulations already referred to. 
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IV, Income 

55. The main distinction between capital and income is that the former is a stock, 
being Utc money value of the possessions at any instant, while the latter is a flow and of 

involves the dement of time, in computing the total income of the people we may *“**“*• 
adopt the conventional method and obtain it by adding the income of the individuals. 

This total will* therefore, comprise not only the value of the material commodities produced 
by the people of the country, iiidudling the wages paid for the production of such com* 
moditics, but also the value of paid services. In the computation of national income, the 
income from services is excluded, because it is not possible to take into account the value 
of unpaid services, such as domestic service rendered by women, and because the value of 
intdlectual or professional cervices can be fixed only arbitrarily on account of the subjective 
element involved therein. Whatever be the advantages In excluding personal services from 
the calculation of national income, it will be convenient to include them in the income of 
individuals. The total obtained will not. therefore, represent the productivity of the 
countr)' as generally understood. Again, certain vtificial restrictions have been imposed 
on the calculadon of private income, not on principle but of necessity. Thus a person 
living in his own house will get no income from the house, but. if he lets it out he will 
earn some income. The same is the case with articles of personal use, sudi as furniture. 

It may be assumed, however, that the theoretical income that may be obtained in such cases 
wll be counterbalanced by die repairing charges that will have to be met periodically and 
the depreciation in the value of the articles. For our present purpose wc may take it that 
the tcAa] income obtained from the census will represent the income of individiia] 
earners, whatever the means adopted, for one year at the time of the census. This will 
not give the normal income of the people which is the average income for a series of years. 

Since in valuing the commodities the prices ciorent in I 931 have been used, the figures 
that have been obtained must only be taken as the income for that particular year, 

56. Income may be divided into two classes, agricultural and non'agricultural. The 
former represents the value of all crops produced by individuals excluding tlie price of seeds, 
but including wages paid to agricultural labourers and rents paid to landlords who have 
leased out diclr lands. Non-agricultural income is die income from all other occupations, 
industrial, commercial or professional. 
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appendix IV —economic CONDI fI on of tuk people 
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57. ^ Agriculiuruts may be divided into three group, uanicly, rent receiver!, cuJtivatiiLf 
owners^ including cultivating tenant!, and labourers, THe total number ol person! returned 
as receiving rent from land, according to the economic census, is 69,638, The number of 
non'cultivoting popridora who receive rent, according to Imperial Table X of the popuU- 
tion census, is 23,51 fi bduding working depndants and subsi^ry earners. The difference 
between the two figures is due to the [act that a number of persons receiving rent may also 
be culdvating their own lands. Tbe number of persons who have taken lands on lease, 
according to the economic census, U 144,194, while as per Imperial Table X the number 
of tenant cultivators is 74,462. Evidently, a number of persons who cultivate their own 
lands, also take lands on lease and cultivate. This tendency to equalise the holdings, by 
the large landowners leasing out part of their land and small cultivators taking it on lease, 
is no doubt beneficial . But we wilt see pesently that the holdings have been so minutely 
sub-divided, that in spite of the natural consolidation that is taking place on a limited scale 
as stated above, the large majority of them are too small to be economic. The total area 
under tenancy, according to the economic census, is 296,000 acres, so that the average 
area of land leased out by the owners is about 4'25 acres each, while the average area 
taken on lease by tenant cultivators is about 2*05 acTte each. The area cultivated by die 
owners is 1,354,000 acres so that the total cultivated land Induing the land undo' tenancy 
is 1,650,000 acres. As per The StalUUcs of Tracancott actual culbvated area in 
the State is about 2,201,000 acres. Even if we eiclude die land cultivated by foreigners, 
the actual area cultivated could not be less than 2,100,000 acres. Since ibe area cultivated 
is closely correlated to income, tho-e is the probability of undtfslating the cultivated area 
in order to show a routed income. It is also likely that dv area omitted is the less fertile 
portion ci the holdings so lhat ihe omission of income from land may not correspond to 
die omtssion of cultivated area. The mar^ of error in the area cultivated being about 27 
per cent, wc may assume that the error in the total agricultural income is at least about 
25 per cent. 

58. According to the returns of the economic census the area cultivated is 1,650,000 
acres and the number of cultivators 629,867. The number of hidings may be taken to be 
the same as the number of cultivators, and in that case the average size of a holding is 2*62 
acres. "Holding" here means only the total area cultivated by an indivicLal, irrespective' 
of its being in one compact block or in scattered bits. Information has not been collected i 
on this point and it is, therefore^ not possible to examine the question of fragmentation of 
holdings. The average size of the holdings, obtained by* dividing the total area by the 
number of holdings, gives no clue whatsoever to the extent to which holdings have been 
sub-divided. An approximate idea of it can, however, be formed by classifying the holdings 
into group on tlm basis of their size and finding the proportion in each group to the total 
number of holdings ^ These ptqiortions wwked out from the figures recorded in ^ 
economic census are 9 ven below 1 — 
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It will be seen from the above stalemeM that about 3S per cent, of the holdings are 
below the size of one acre. In dua group between one-third and one-half ^ die numl^ is 
leu dian 40 cents and nearly two-thirds are less than 60 cents. Of die total number of 
holdings more than 87 per cent, are below five acres and as much as 95'5 per cent, below 
ten acres. In paragraph 72, Chapter I oE the Report, we have seen that an economic hotdii^ 
in Travaocorc diouJd at least be 10 acres, and, if so, more than 93 per cent, of (he holdings in 
the State are uneconomic. 


59. The following table shows the distribution ofj'holdings according to size in 
ditferent communities as per the random sample :— 
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60. The percentage of earners who 
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lowest proportion (23 per cenL) 


have agricultural holdings in the didereot 
communities and tM average size of 
holdings are given ui the margin. 
Brahmans have the largest average 
holdinB and the Depressed Qasses and 
other rhndus the smallest. Neat to 
Brahmans the Syrian Christians have 
the largest holdings and then come the 
Nayars. On dte othtf hand, the highest 

E roportion of earners having agriculttaral 
oldings is found among Nayars 
(79 per cent.), Syrian Christians com¬ 
ing next with 71'3 per cent,, and as 
usual the Depressed Classes have the 


AI The number of rent receivers, according to the economic census, is 69,638 and 
the ?otol rent received by th^ U Re- 117’! lakhs. The ^ 

therefore. Rs. 166 per year, while the average paid by e^K l^ wJI be a little more than 
half the above amount. The area under tenancy bemg 296,000 acres, the average rent 
per acre comes to Rs. 40 and the averse production per acre including the wa^ of 
Uourers must; therelorc, be higher. Few tenants wiU pefh^ ^y wages to cu^vate 
the lands taken on lease. It is only Aose who are ben on cdtivation will tab land on 
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appendix; IV—eoohomic roNnixiON of the PEni^E 
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lea^ and ihty will naturally cultivate it tuore inteumely tliaii the praprictors. The 
average production per acre under tenancy wilt, therdore, be larger than the average 
yidd per acre of the land cultivated by owners. 

Out of the sample of 55.803 earners the number of rent receivers of each com* 

munity bas been sorted 
separately. The niargi> 
nal statement shows the 
number of rent reoeivars 
and dry land owners and 
the proportion of the 
fonner to 100 of the 
latttf in difftreni com* 
raunities. The corres¬ 
ponding proportion to the 
total landowners will per¬ 
haps be slightly lower. 
It will seen from the 
stat™ent that the fwbtl of letting out [and is most prevalent among Brahmans. The pro¬ 
portion is cmnparatively hi^ among Nayars even thou^ their chief occupation is agriculture. 

This is probably due to 
the excessive sub«division 
and fra gnientatiwi of hold¬ 
ings on account of the 
partition of tarwad pro- 
pvdes, ^ The frequency 
distiihution according to 
the amount of rent re¬ 
ceived by lessors supports 
the above inference. It 
will he seen from the 

"Is 8«'Wow R*- 50 each whfd'.W^*thTf".?* 

number ot the owners w smalt plots of land lease them out. ^ 

m 

6Z The numW of persons who receive income from cultivation, according to the 
e^oTOc ceDsu^629,887, Income here means the net income, /. e.. gross income minus cost 
of cultivation. The total net income d cultivators is Rs, 7 3‘1 la^s which nives an 
»f R. 113 pc, c„|fiva.«. n«ar« ^.ivatej bc!c* 1,650.000 acre, .K™ » 

Md wag«. The amount of rent paid by tenants is Rs. 11?' f jafchs 
and, if this is also included in the income from cultivalion, the average per acre comes to 
Rs, 50 excluding wages, ^edy speaking, the wages of agricultural labourers should also 
be mduded m the agricultural income But this is not possible, because mcoroe from 
agncidturai labour was entiir^ m the wluran for ‘•income from other occupations” in the 
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heavily. 


63. Income from otW occupations may be considered as a whole. As the wave, 
d agricutm-al labotirtfs and eSale ci^lies ^e induded in this item, a substantial portion^ 
the total mcome undtf th« head is r^Iy agncdtural income. The rest consists of 
the wag« of industrial labourers and fishfl^en, the profits of business and commerced 
the earnmgs of professional men and public servants, and of alf others who art 
^gaged in unproductive employment, such as domestic service, begpng, dc. Inco™ 
from subsidi^y occupations IS also included m this head. Occupations have 
divid^ 1^0 br^d groups and the tota number of owners and their income in each 
as^lamed. T]^ total mcome under this item may fall short of the actual amount hv a 
wide margm. The total number d persons returned as deriving incomi* urfd»r T j 

>. 955.298 ..d Ih. loid bcoce R., 1.167-8 Ukhs. Th, -TUw i. h‘ 't?, 
and tk a,era« ptf haad »[ tolal R., 86. Tte iP 

occupations other than cultivadon is nearly 71 per cent. ^ follow 
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64. The figure? tti the raargin show the proportion of earners of each conununity 

having occupations other than agri- 
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culture, according to the random 
samf^e, TKe sample represents 
rural conditions only, hut It Is tn 
towns that persons following non- 
agricultural occupations preponder¬ 
ate, and all towns have been omitted 
horn the sample. The hi^ pro<* 
pomons among depressed and other 
Hindus and other Chrlsttans may be 
due to the fact that they are mostly 
labourers. The proportion is least 
among Nayars. We have already 
seen that the proportion of land holders is highest among them. The inverse relation 
between these two ^oportions leads to the inference that Nayar landholders do not 
generally take to subsidiary occupations as much as the other cORimunittes. 

65. One more item of income has to be considered which, however, forms only a 
small prOption of the total income. If income had been viewed from the national stand¬ 
point, the interest on capital would have been excluded from it. In the present discussion 
interest has to be considered as a charge on the tneome just as debt has been considered 
as a charge on wealth. The number of persons deriving income from investments is 
109,460, while the number having investments is 226.279. It follows, therefore, that 
more than half the investments do not yield interest. Investments in the form of 

chitties will rot yield interest 
periodically and many other small 
investments also may nirt yield 
inters at all. Total income in the 
shape of interest is found to be 
Rs. 9i’9 lakhs according to the 
economic census and the average per 
earner b Rs. 7. Since an error of 
30 per cent, has been assumed in 
the case of total investments, the 
same error may be assumed to exist 
in int^est also. The frequency 
distribution according to the amount 
of intei'est received bv investors is 
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shown in the margin above. It is seen that 60 per cent, of the investors get below Rs. 50, 
while the proportion getting above Rs. 1,000 b only 1*2 po* cent. Out of 55,803 
earners the number tlbt receives income in the form of interest on investments b 5,097 
or about 9 per cent. 


66 . 


The results described in the fm'egomg paragraphs may now be summarised- iaMAr, 

The total income of the people 
works out to about Rs. 20*9 crores. 

The average per earner is Rs. 154, 
white the average per bead of total 
population b Rs. 41 per year. The 
real per copf/o income will, hovrever, 
be higher. The total area cultivated, 
according to the economic census, 
is 1,650,000 acres, white according 
to TA« Statistics of Trcuon- 
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core it is nearly 2,201,000 acres. The errM is about 33 per cent. Part of the omissions 
may be explained by the fact that (he area of estates cultivated by foreign planters has been 
excluded from the calculation. The net ombsion of cultivated area may, however, be 
taken to be about 27 per cenL Since the area omitted may consist of less fertile tracts 
and lands less intensively cultivated, an error of 25 per cent, with re^rd to income may 
be a reasonable estimate. Thtfe b no means of testing the accuracy of the figures re¬ 
garding the income from non-agricultura) occupations; but an error of 25 per cent, may 
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APFENDIX IV—ECOXOMlO CUSDlTlON OF THE PEOPLE 
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safely be assumed to exist in this Item also. The pet capita Encoftw of Rs. 41 arrived 
at from the returns of the ecoaomic ceusus tnayr therefore, be increased by 25 per cent, 
and the avaage annual income per bead of the population put doitvn ^ Rs. 31 at the time 
of the cenais. A* a result of the economic depression the prices of commodities dropped 
by 40 per cent, or even more at the beginniug ^ 1931 from what they were before the 
commencement of the depression. Wages had also fallen though not to the same extent. 
There was an all-round shrinkage in the Income of agriculturists, industrialists, traders and 
other businessmen. In vleir of these circumstances it may not be far wrong to assume a 
reduction of 40 per cent in the aggregate income of the people on account of the economic 
depression. The estimate of Rs, 51 given above might, therefore, be taken to be about 
60 per ceirt. of the per capita income under normal conditions. In other words, if there 
had been no economic depression the average Income of the people would have stood at 
Rs. 85 per head per annum. That this is an approximately correct estimate will be 
evident from the fact that simitar estimates for British India made in recent years are not 
far out from the one given above. The poverty of India as compared with Western 
countries like Great Britain has been forcibly pointed out by the Simon G^mmission 
in the following passage. 


"The low standanf of living to which the masa of India's populatton attain Is une of the 
diet things that strike a Weetom visitor. Wants an few, diet is almple, cUnuta is 
Dsually kind, and a deep-rooted tradition tends to make the country man content 
with things ns they are. But the depth of poverty', the pmaonco of which cannot 

escape notice. Is not so easily realised ... ,.....Since the War, certain 

Indluo and European profeesois of economics attached to Indian universities iiave, by 
different statjsllcal methods, attempted to measure the total fnoome of the country' 
in particular years. One of them has estimated the Income per head of British 
India at Rs. 107 La 1920^91 and at Rs. 116 in 1921';~22, a Eeoond haa arrived 
at a figure for the whole of India of Rs- 74 ; whUe a tbitd, coufimng himself to the 
province of lEadraSf has for the year 1910-20 culculatod the averse income per l>ead 
atRs.102, Buch estimates an nocessarliy based on Inadequate data, for the un¬ 
satisfactory □atoie of the statistical materials has been die subject of comment by 
every committee or commission that lias enquired into the economic affaire of Indio 

..... Even if the moat optimistic of the above eatimatee is adopted, 

the resait is that the average inoome of India per bead in 1928 was equivalent, attiie 
prevailing rate of exchange, to less than £ 8, while the correspondlitg tigum for Great 
Britain was £ 95, The contrast remains startling, even after allow lug Icr the dlReronce 
between the range of needs to be satisfied,"'^ 

What is true of India is equally true of Travancore also. 

67. The following statement shows the proportion per mille of earners of diAerent 
communities having income of ditferent values:— 
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Jt has been already poiolecl out that there is practical iy no earner in any coenmunity’ 
mtbout any income. The diagram below represents graphically the condition o( 
the conununilies in respect of dietr income. Alt curves start from the same point. 
The lower the curve, the better is the economic condition of the community concerned. 
Among the major communities Syrian Christians take the lead. The case of Brahmans 
is exceptional as will be seen from the marginal ligurcs below. This is probably 
due to the exclusion of towns where the majority of Brahmans reside. The percentage of 
earners with an income of more than 1^. 1,000 is the highest in this contmunky. 

The mode in their case is in the group 
Rs. 100-200, whtf eas in the case of Nayars, 
depressed Hindus and other Christians it is 
below Rs. 50 and in the case of the other 
communities it is between Rs. 50 and 100. 
The average income per earner to oommunittes 
other than the Brahman is given in the following 
marina) statement. The Symn Christians have 
the highest average, oiz„ x^. 275 per earner, 
then come the Muslims wBih Rs. 210 and only 
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then the Nayars with Rs. 147. 
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The depressed Hindus have the smallest income, oit,* 

Rs. 57 per earner. It may 
be noted that the above 
figures represent the income 
per earner and not per head 
of the populteon. The latter 
will be considerably less than 
die former, because only 
about 27 per cent, of the 
population are actual earners. 


niagrBia 79 — thowiai the proportion of earners 
by coDunanlly tiavin^ Incomeo 



68, The method followed in studybg the distriUition of wet and dry lands in 
paragraphs 24 and 28 above may be used in examining the distribution of income also. The 
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APPENDIX iV —ECONOMIC CONDITION OF TUB PEOPLE 
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IdloH^iog diagram and table prepared on the tame itnea aa those pven m the previoi s 
paragraphs show the corrdation between the proportbns of earners and their income. 
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It it seen that the distribution ol inconie is not so unequal as iha! of [and. 
Bepnning from the poorest. 31'8 per cent, of the earners grt 8'1 per cent, of the total 
income ; 65'4 per cent, get 287 per cent.; and only one per cent, of the richest enjoy 12 
per cent, of the income. 

69. The distribution d income by taluk is shown in die following table 
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GeneraJjy spealdog, tdulcs wludi are rich m point ol wealth have aUo high income. 

Ampaiapula shows the hi^iest 
average income, because the com¬ 
mercial town of Alleppey i« situated 
in that taluL The average income 
in Trivaadruin taluk is also high 
because of the presence oJ the 
capita] of the State in that taluk. 

The income per earner is naturally 
very much mgher in towns than in 
rurd parts, as can be seen from the 
marginal figures, 

70, The income from different classes of occupations as per economic census has been toeaiM 
4 epara|ely totalled for the State and urban areas and the kgufes obtained are given below:—‘ 
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It vrill be seen from the above table that public service, b'ade, professions and liberal 
arts, transport, and especially motor transport, are the most paying occupations. In the case of 
agricultural and industrial workers the annual Income will vary with the number of worldng 
days. If it is assumed that agricultural occupation lasts for about six months in the^ year, 
the average daily income of a labourer, on the basis of the annual income given in the 
above table, is aMut 10 chackrams (one chackram is equal to seven pies). We will see 
when we deal with the wages census in the next section that the average daily wage of an 
agricultural labourer is aboid 10 chackrams. The dose agreement between the two 
censuses may be regarded as an indication of their reliability, 

71. So far, we have dealt with private income or income of the individuals, aud NstJoBal 
we have seen that this income, as it was in 1931, stood at Rs. 51 per head. National 

income, as defined in paragraph 
I 55 above, is different from 
i private income and will certainly 
DC less than the latter. National 
income, represents the lota] 

production of commodities in 
ihe country In a year. The 

value of production, on the 
basis of the prices that pre¬ 
vailed at the beginning of 1931, 
i may be estimate approximately 
as shown in the margin. Total 
production in 1931 amounted 
! to Rs. 2,241 lakhs. This 

would give a national income 
of Rs, 44 per head, as against Rs. 5! the per capila private income, in 1931, 
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72. The results of the census of wages by taluk and occupation are set forth in 
State Table VI included in Part II {Imperial Tables). A census d wages has not been 
taken in this State dll now. and it is not, therefore, possible to compare the present wages 
with those that ju-cvailed at any dme in the past. The results obtained at the present 
census are described brieSy below. 
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73. The average wage* paid for various agricultural operations, as worked out tram 

__ the census returns, are 

given in the margin. The 
wnges vary according to- 
the sex and age of the 
workers. The average for 
ali persons and alt occupa¬ 
tions is about f0| cback- 
rams or 6 annas per day. In- 
the cultivation of the coco¬ 
nut palm higher wages are 
paid for making pits and 
dig^g round the palm, 
and the highest wa|^ 
(]7| chacbams) for 
harvesting nuts. These 
wages do not include the 
value of presents given to 
labourers during festive 
occasions or tbe rent of 
utilised by them for 

dwelling purposes- The period of wwk vanes from 5 hours to 8 hours a day according to 
the nature of the work. 

74. Aftaans, such as’carpentcrs, gold^idis, blaebmiths and other workers in cdttage 

industries, are generally paid hig^ wages than 
field^ labourers. daily average wages 

obtained from the census are given in the 
margin. Tbe J low wage f»id to potters Is 
probably due to the fact that in many places it 
is given in kind, especially paddy, immediately 
af^ harvest, and its ecjuivalent in money varies 
with the fluctuations in the price of paddy. 
The working period of industrial labourers 
varies generally from 7 hours to 8 fwurs a day 
and from 250 days to 300 days in the year. 
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75, The wages prevalent in important organized industries in die State are shown in 

the marginal state¬ 
ment. The working 
period iu most of the 
industries is 8 hours 
a day and about 300 
da)^ in the year, 
Thtf e are some occu¬ 
pations in which 
work lasts throughout 
the year and for 9 or 
even 10 hours a day. 
These, however, are 
exceptions. The 
average wages given 
in the statement 
include those of skill¬ 
ed and una killed 
labourers. Sidlled 
labour is naturally 
m^e cosily than un- 
s^led tabour, and the- 
high rates [n*evalent 
in certain industries, 
^ motor repairs^ 
aro due to tlie pr&- 
ponderance of skilled 
labour. 






























APPENDIX V 


THE CATTLE CENSUS 


ii) a country tilce Travancore, vrhero nearly 54'3 per cent oi die population introductoiy 
fubsist by apiculture, the importance of cattle cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Macbine'farmlng is unknown in this country, and as long as holdings continue to be small 
and fragmentary as at present, the introduction of machinery in apiculture is practicaJly 
impossible. Cattle, thcfdore. are and will continue to be for a long tiine to come the 
only source of drau^t power available for all agricultural operatiaiis, Tlieir droppings are 
the most valuable manure to the cultivator. Re is only just beeinning to use chemical 
manures. The vast majority of the farmers in the State still depiend upon cattle dung, 
peen leaves and other organic manures to folilize their soil. The quesdon. therefore, 
how far the numbers of ca^e in the country satisfy the requirements of the cultivators for 
their tillage opefadons and for the supply of manure, is one that should engage the serious 
attention of all interested in the welfare of the apiculturists. In considmng this question 
k Is an essendal prerequisite to have correct data of the number and quality td the diferent 
classes of agricultural live'^ock, and it is for this purpose that periodical censuses of the 
cattle populadon are being taken in all civilized countries. 

2. The first census of cattle in Travancore of which there is a record was taken so Prevlovi 
far back as in die years 1816^1820 A. D. Lieutenants Ward and Conner who conducted 

a survey of Travancore and Cochin States in that period have recorded that Travancore 
had then 382.360 cattle and bufaloes, 195,349 apicultural implements and 27,3^ shmp 
and goats.* There is no information as to the methods and the agency employed in taking 
that census, and it is difficult to vouch for the accuracy of the figures reerrded. In recent 
years tfe first systematic census of cattle was taken in 1911 along with die population 
census of that year, and a second one at the lime of the census In 1921, The present is. 
therefore, the third systematic census of the apicultural live-stock of the country. 

3. At the two previous censuses no distinctioD was made between bulls and Scops ar tho 
bullocks. For the purpose of cattle breeding it is necessary to know the number of stud 

bulls available in the country, and hence a scfBrale column was opened in the schedule lor 
the present census to record the number of bulls as disringuished frcmi the bullocks employed 
for taught. Again, no attempt was made at the previous censuses to asemtain the number 
of cows aiid cow buffaloes that were being milked and the number that wm dry. or to 
estimate their average daily yield of milk. With a view to record infonnation on these 
pmnts, necessary columns were opened in the schedule this lime. The average yield of 
mdk recorded may not be quite correct, but it is sufficiently accurate to show the poor 
quality of tKe milk-producing cattle of this State, in 1911 the number of plou^ and carts 
was recorded, but they were omitted from the census in 1921, and they were tneiuded in 
the present census. Thus in several impcnlant respects the scope of the present census was 
enlarged from that of the previous ones. 


4. A special schedule containing seventeen columns was prepared fm* tfiis census nethod of the 
and a sufficient number of copies werepinted in MaUyalamand supplied to theTahsildarseoiwus. 
of lalob and Pr^idents of Munidpal Councils. The census was taken in the taluks by the 
village staff of the Revenue Eteportment and in the municipal towns by the subordinate 
nifictfs of the Municipalities, during the house-numbering operation which lasted from the 
l^r^n^. 1106 Ust September, 1930) tUl the 15lh iTatini. 1106 (30th September. 

1930). In connection with house-numbering the officers had to visit every house and had, 
therefore the convenience to ascertain the particulars of tlw live-stock, fdoughs and carts 
contained in each house and record them in the schedde. The inforraadon collated was 
abstracted for die taluks and towns separately tn the offices of the I ahsildars and Municipal 
Presidents and these abstracts together with the Glled-up schedules were sent to the central 
Census Office where they were scrutinized and corrected and Bie final statement was 


com! 


piled. 
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5. Detailed reatilts d the present census, giving figures by taluk and town, are set 
forili in State Table Vil included in Part U (Impo'ial Tables), A tutnmary of (he same 
and the cearesponding figures for the last two censuses are given below i— 
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In the 1921 census the figures recorded showed a d^ease from thoK of the 
previous census in 1911 in most classes of live-stock This Is rather surprising, for during 
the decade 1911-1920 th<^e was no extraordinary dfcumitance to account for a general 
decrease in cadle, Thtfe was no unusual outbreak of contagious diseases during that period 
and there was a perceptible increase in the area under cultivaiion. Under these conditioos 
one would naturally have e^cted an increase and not a decrease ia the number of cattle. 
The figures collected at the last census are, therefore, left out of consideration, and the 
results of the present census are compared only with thcise of the I9M census. During this 
period of twenty years the bovine cattle foxen and buHaloes) increased Irotn about 900,000 
to 1,057,000, i, an increase of 157,000 or nearly 17*5 per cent. The whole of* this 
increase is accounted for by the oxen which numbered about 964,000 at this census as 
compared with 806,000 in 1911, whereas the number of bulfaloes was practically the same 
in both the censuses, a HttJe over 93,000. Among the difierent classes of oxen it 
roust be noted that there is a small decrease in the number of bulls and bullocks, but diere 
is a very large increase in the young stock, as much as 120,600 or nearly 62 per cent. 
Probably at the 1911 census the animals on the borderland between die young 8t«k wkI 
the grown-uo bullocb were wclud^ in the latter class, but at the present census they 
were brou At under the former, Thb maybe the cause of the apparent fall in the 
number of btills and bullocb and the rise in the number of young stock at the present 
census. Cows have increased by about 43,000 or nearly ! 3'6 per cent. The total 
number erf buffaloes has practically pot changed between 1911 and 1931, the number 
at both the censuses being a Imle over 93,000. The male buffaloes show a decrease 
of 3,368, but this is made good by the inarease in the young stock w^e the number 
of cow buffaloes remains unchanged. Sheep and goats have increased by about 45,000 
or nearly 22 per cent. Plough*^ and carts diow an increase of 16,726 and 3,656 or 9 
per cent, and 30 per cent, respectively. 


6. It is intererting to compare Travancore with British Indian provinces m respect of 
the number of cattle, their proportion to the human population and the number mam- 
tam;|d ^ one himdred acres of net sow ^ea. The latest figures for British India are not 
available and the figures given below for the provinces in India are for the year f924-l925 
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taken front the Report of the Royal Commits ton on Agfictilture in Iitdia.* Use 6gi]res 
for Travaitcore are those for 11, 
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The area of grazing jao<i in Travancore has been caleulated on the basis laid down 
by the Royal Commission, namelyt by adding to the area of forest land open to cattle 
graring ((,385,600 acres) three-fourths of the area of cultural waste (454,110 acm), and 
one4oitrth the area of uticultivable waste (83,^43 acres). To the above has afso been 
added an extent of )0,)67 acres of grazing land which is under the control of the Revenue 
Department of the State, The total area of land available for grazing is, therefore, 
1,934,000 acres, but more than 70 per cent, of this area is reserved forest and this is 
practically out of the reach ol the large majority of the cattle. The grazing area which is 
ordinarily used for the purpose is, therefore, much less than the total extent drown above. 

7. On comparing the figures in the statement above, the feature that strikes one most 
is the very low proportion of cattle and buffaloes to the population in Travancore, 
lliU U due to the higher density of population in the State than in British India. 
According to the present census the density in British Iwdla is 246 persons per square mile 
as compared with 668 in Travancore. En other words, in Travancore 269 persons live in 
the same area in which 100 persons live in British India, When the net sown area is 
taken as the basis for consideration, Travincore does not compare unfavourably with 
British Indian provinces, the number of cattle in Travancore per one hundred acres being 
44 as against 33 in Bntish India as a whole and only 24 in Bombay Presidency pri^ief, 
50 in Buraia, 37 in the Punjab, and 39 in the Central Provinces and Berar. The position 
of buffaloes is, however, different. Travancore has the smallest number per one hundred 
acres of net sown area. It is only 4 as compared wit h 14 for the whole of British India. 
Bengal is the only province which has the same number as Travancore, but it has more 
than double the number of cattle that Travancore has. 

8 . The total area available for grazing is 88 acres per 100 acres of net sown area in 
Travancore. Besides this, there is an extent of 194,000 acres of current fallows which works 
out to nearly 9 acres per 100 acres of net sown area. The number ol cattle and buffaloes per 
100 acres ol net sown area in Travancore is 48 and the total area oti which they are supported 
it 1 97 acres (100 acres net sown area, together with 9 acres current fallow and 88 acres 
grazing land). The corresponding fibres for British India ^e 67 cattle and 213 acres of 
grazing land. "This number of cattle", say the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 

' is a heavy stock for land to carry," In Travancore the stock which the land carries 
appears to he lighter, but in reality it is not so because the major pordoa of the grazing 
land within the reserved (orert, as has already been mentioned, is not accessiUe to cattle, 
and the grazing areas outside the reserves are much poorer in quality in Travancore than in 
British India. It is no exaggeradon, therefore, to say that the number of cattle in 
Travancore is too heavy a stock for the grazing tfat is av^able. This fact will be evident 
when Travancore is compared with some foreign countries. According to the Royal 
Commission the number of cattle kept pei 100 acres of cultivated area is 38 in Holland 
and 25 in f^gypt, whereas in Travancore it w 48. The solution of the cattle problem 
in Travancore, therefore, consists in pfoiriding additvonal facilities for grazing, minercasing 
the fodder supf^y and in reducing me number -'f cattle and at the same time improving 
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llwir eflidency by beita- breeding. In ibe opinion oI Mr. William Smith who wm dir 
recently the !]I^ler^al Datfy Expert under the Government ol India, “India owni mcee 
cattle than any country in the world, and she maintains more cattle per 100 acres of 
cultivated land than any other country in the world/' 

Draojbt uttia. 9 7T,e draught cattle consist of bullocks and male bufialnes. They number, accord¬ 
ing to the present census, 344,^88. This includes also the cart bullocks numbering about 
31,400. The number of carts returned is 15,863. At the rate of one pair lor each cart 
the number of bullocks required for the carts is 31,726. The very small diffe-cmce 
between this and the actual number recorded may be taken as proof of the correctness of 
the figures. Most of the cart bullocks are also employed in agriculture and it may not be 
wrong to assume that at least 75 per cent, of them are so employed. Deducting 
onedourth of the cart bullocks (7,850) from the total number of draught cattle mendoTMd 
above, we get 336,738 as the number of cattle employed in agriculture. The net area 
soi^ is 2,201,295 acres so that the average area cultivated per yoke is 13*1 acres. In 
Br^sh India the lowest average is in Bengal where it is only 5 6 acres per yoke and the 
toghest is in Bombav (including Sind) where it is as much as 20 acres. Unlike in 
British India where cattle are employ^ in the cultivation of various crops, like rice, cotton, 
^garcane, etc., in Travancore Oteir work is confined almost entirely to rice lands! 
Travancore should, ther^ore, be comp^ed with a British Indian district where rice 
occupies the major portion of the cultivated er^. Tanjore is one such district, where 
more than 77 per cent, of the cultivated area (nearly 860,000 acres) is under rice. The 
number of draus^hl cattle in Tanjore is 32 per 100 acres of cultivated area or a^ot 42 
per 100 acres ol rice land. In Travancore the gross area under rice cultivation, 
according to the latest statistics, is 665,000 acres. A small portion of this area, comprising 
the recent reclamations from the Vembanad lake, is hardly ploughed at all. Cattle are. 
however, employed occasionally in ploughing tfry lands for the cultivation of pulses* 
pngelly and other minor crops, and the one can, therefore, be offset against the other. 
About one-third of the rice land in Travancore is cropped twice a year; but the two 
coming seasons being in different periods of tbe year, the same cattle are em^oyed in 
both the seasons. In view of these ctrcomstances the proportion of draught cattle to the 
total area cultivated with rice in Travancore may be compared with the correspooding 
nu^mber in Tanjwe. We have seen that in Tanj'ore the number of draught cattle oer 
100 aao-»( r.c. I.»d i. 42. I. Travicore il i, 46. h olU word., Ih. .SS 

d rice land cultivated per yoke is 4*8 acres in Tanjore and 4' I acres in Travancore The 

Travancore rice cultivator is thus using more cattle power than his cojJriTe in tanjore 
and yet his cultivation cannot be said to be as efficient as that of the Tanjore farmer 
This IS due to the small sim and the poor quality of the draught cattle in Travancore as 
tompar^ with th(«e m Tanjore. There is no doubt that if the quality of the cattle 
here is irapTov^, thetf number can be reduced without impairing the efficiency ol the 
cultural operahons. Speaking of India as a whole the Royal Commission have emphasized 
the aecesstty of decreasing the number of biillocb required lor cultivation by adopting 
among othtf things, ‘'measures aiming at an increase in the strength of the bullocb 
thcjx^lves.*' They conclude thus:—“India must endeavour to effect a reduction m the 
numbtf s arid an mcrease in the efficiency of its plough cattle/’ If such Is the position in 
Kritish Jndia, much more i$ u so in Travancore wh«e the number of cattle enroloved 
in apiculture is even more than that in British India. But it must not be forgotten t'hat 
efficiency cu tivabon will suffer if tbe number of plough cattle is reduced before 
improving their breed, 


in India, In. 
of India the 


MUkiQg cattle. fO. The COW and the she-buffalo are the milt producing animals 

Travancore the cow is Referred to the she-buffalo, ihough in other parts maia me 
reverse is t^ case. Ue nmjwity of the people of this State have a prejudice against 
buffalo s mtlfc though it is richer in butter-fat than cow's milk. The great disparav 
between the numbtfs of cows and shc-buffaloes ke^rt in Travancore bears out tbit atiJude 
of me pcofJe. Wh^eas E}ie total numW of buffaloes, according to the preaent 
pmsus. is only 20,7 i I. the number of cows Isas many as 357,779. As hat already 



cow,. 265.287 orne.rly74|w<;om md in tlit c«o of ,he-bu«Jo*, 15,539 ool of a 
.otdrf20,7ll or75|«ooo..woredry. ff d„« a„iro,l. bad beaa pro/rfyW.od 

loobad afin. ibey wouU bave calved once a year a< do tbe cows in „ ,l .Jy 

rale .1 least once m eighteen ntentbs. Even on tbe ieller basi, the proporfo; of dry to 


BREEDING BULLA 
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inUldng anumils ihoutd be one (o Iwo, but ibe exiituig proportioa in Travancore u about 
titfee to oi», Thai is to sajr, out of every three cows or cow-btrdafoes two ou^l to be 
yielding milk and one dry; but actually out of four only one is^eldtng milk and three 
^e dry. This U the result of the bad managenient of cattle. The cost, however tmalL 
it be, of maintaining three out of (our cows and she*bufatoeS (In all 146,000 cows and 
8,600 she-bulfaloes ) is really wasted, and it could be avoided by paying proper attentioD 
to their^ feeding and tnanagemenl so as to make tbem calve at least once in eighteen 
months instead of once in three to four years as at present. 

T i. On the basis of the information collected in the census the ' nutk-yie(dtng cows ispptr. 
and cow-buffaloes in the State could be divided into different classes according to 
their average daily yield of milk. A cow which does not yield at least 3 lbs. of milk 

a day or a the-buffalo which does not 
yield 5 lbs. of milk a day is not worth 
keeping. On this basis it will be 
seen Irom the figures given in the 
marginal table that about 73 per cent, 
of t!^ cows and 68 per cent, of the 
she-buffaloes now existing in the 
country do not deserve to be kept at 
all. In consequence of keeping anin w t s 
of such poor milking qualities the 
people are not getting enough milk for 
their conmmption. The consumptioR 
of milk per head oi population in 
Brilitk India is in itself much less than 
in Western countries, and in Travan- 
core it is hardly one-third o| what it 
is in British India. The total yield of milk from 92,492 cows and 5,172 shesbuffaloes 
in Travancore, on the basis the information collected at the census, is estimated to be 
16,883 gallons a day or^ about 6,893,000 gallons in a year, TTiis, when distributed 
among tbe present population, comes to, on an average, 13 gallons per head per annum. 

This is the avera^ for the whole State; but in towns like Trivandrum die position is 
somewhat better. Trivandrum gets about ono-third of its milk supply from the suburbs and 
the balance is producol in the town itself. The total supply U about 670 gallons 
a day or 244,550 gallons in a year and the average consumption per head of 
pofMiIation is 2'5 gallons per annum. In Bombay the supply of milk is estimated to be 
about seven gallons and m Calcutta about eight gallons per head per annum. Even in the 
capital of the State die average consumption is hardly one-third ol what it is in Calcutta 
or Bombay, and no wonder that the average for the whole State U one-half of that 
for Trivandrum. 

12. The disparity betweoi foitish India and Travancore In the matter of milk 
supply can be brought out by examining the question from another standpoint. According 
to tim latest figures the total number of cows and cow-buffatoes in British India is 
53,570,000 and the present population of British India is 271,527.000. number of 
milk producing animals per 1,000 d population in British India is, therefore, 197, 
while the cofrespondtag figure for Travancore is 74, Owing to the better feeding and 
management of cattle in British India one-third of the numbers of cows and cow-buffaloes 
may be taken to be mtlkiRg and their number per 1,000 of the population is 66, while in 
Travancore where only one-fourth is found to be milking the number per 1,000 of the 
population is as low as 19. With such a small number d milking cattle whose )']eldmg 
capacity is decidedly less than that oi the cattle in British India it is not surprising that 
the supply of milk per head of population in Travancore is nothing like what it is in 
British India. 

13. A special column was opened b ^ schedule for the present cattle census for Breeding trails, 
recording the number d bulls used for breeding. ITie number recorded is 2,717. It is 

very probable that the enumerator has included under “young stock** a num^ of bulls 
which should have been brought under the class of “breeding bulls,*' and hence die 
number of stud bulls recorded at the census may not be quite correct. However, takmg 
the figure as it stands, one cannot but conclude that the number of bulls available In the 
country is far too insufficient for the service of the existing number of cows. For ev^y 
bull there are as many as 132 cows m the country. In Madras, according to the Royd 
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Con^issioa, t!wre are 5,500,000 cow* and 65,665 bulli, f. e., 04 cow* lof evefjr buH; 
but in dieir cspinion Madra* abould have at least 100,000 bulls, or <n}e bull Jor every 
55 cow*, On ibt* basis Travancore should have 6,^0 bulls, as against 2,717 which she 
has. Absence of a suHicient numbef of built is probably one ^ the causes of a targe 
proportioQ of cow* (three out of four) remaining dry. Not only is the number of bulls 
insufficient, but their quality is also very inferior. Very few peo^e bestow any attention 
on the selection of proper bulls for breeding pi^pose*. 

‘Tbe number of cattle within a district depende upotu and ts TOffulated by, tJie dotnand 
far bullocks. The worse the conditio d§ for narinji eftlciont cattle ate the Kieater 
the number* kept tend to be. Cows booome less fertile, and their calvee hexi me 
imdereized and do not sntiary oultivaum, who in the aueaipi u* secure mmlol 
bullocIcB, breed more and more cattle. Ab numbeie increaae, or M the incnise of 
Ull^e encioacliu on the better erexing land, the pressure on the available supply of 
fo™ leads to atill further poverty in the cow’s, and a stage [s reached when oxen 
from othcrptovineesormale buffaloee are brought In to assist in cultivation. Aa 
rattle grow amaJior in eiie and greater in number, the rate at which oonditionB 
become worse for breeding good live-stock ie accelerated. For it must not b# 
supposed that the food required by a hundred small rattle is the samein quaniity 
as that needed by fifty of double the size. cattle become smaller, the amount 
of fwd Dc^ed in pri^portioii to thoii' eiio JJ n certoin weight of 

fodder EtiainUlned oue hundred cattle weighing 5 ewte- each f ir a year, the same 
supply would lost two hundred cattle weighing S ewte. etch only for eight mouths. 
Iiorge number* of diminutive cattle are, iherefore, a ■cHous drain on a counto’ in 
which the fodder supply is so scarce at ceriain seasons of the year «S it is in India. 


process has gone w far. India has acquired ho large a cattle popiilatlou and the 
sue of the aoimals in many tracts is so small, that the task of re versiog the process 
of deterioration and of imprevlng the livestock of the countty is now a gigantic 
one ; hut on imprevemenL in cattle depends to a degree that is little undersbxrd 
the prosperity of agriculture, and the task must be faced.*'* 

w* extract* from the Report oi the Royal Commiuion on Agriculture 
m India. The ^maras coutained therein aboiU the eattfe in India apply with greater force 
and intensity to Travancore. Unlike the major portion of India, Travancore, on account 
of 1 ^ heavy rainJail and the comparative poverty and 4 insufficiency of its pasture lands, is 
particularly unsuked to the breeding of good cattle. The unfavourable conditions in thii 
for cattle br^ing were noticed even as early as in 1616 by Ward and Conner. 

^ hey say; I he black cattle, like most of the animals of the couiitryp are diminutive * 
indeed the climate would appear unfavourable to the belter kind of the other coast", ^ The 
improv^^t of cattle in Travancore U, therefore, not an easy task. The cattle breeder 
has to fight against nature and surmount insuperable difficulties. But the task must be 
faced a* the Ro^l Commission say. for on c^le depends the prosperity of the affricullural 
population who forms more than half the inhabitant* of the country. 

!5. The attempt at the improvement of cattle must, however, be preceded bv 
measures for inaeasing the quantity and quality of the fodder supply. Any good breed of 
|ive-*l«k which My be raised by selection and crossing will soon deteriorate if it is not 
{^operJy fed; and the energy and money spent on improving the breed will only be waited 
d mewses are not taken at the ^ time to provide an adequate supply of suitable fodder. 
But It i* the fodder proUetn that 1 * the most difficult to solve in Travancore It mav 

both the monsoons, wth nearly a third of its area covered by forests, and with a taree 
ea^t of culturable and uncolturable waste lands, it is difficult to find sufficient fodder for its 
catde population. But it is a fact; during more than six months of the year when there it 
hardly any ram, the grazing pToWem m Travancore is even more acute than in other parts 
^ India which do not enjoy such an abundant rainfall. The land here is undidadnt and 
the flod IS latente and wus; cons^uently the rain water either quickly fiows ol tnto 
streamed rivers w smb deep into the ground, so that during the rainless months the soil 
IS so dry that it is difficult lo see many green blades of grass in most parts of the country 
Irr^lion is impracticable and even where it 1 * practicable the cost will be too hil to 
make the growing of grass under irrigation profitable. Forests, especially those which 
not too thickly wooded, contain a lurunant growth of grass, but generallv ihev arp */, ^ ^ 
rmoved from inhabited villagra that they are ordinarily not acce®ible to thel^-mifori^r!^ 
of cattle. As for growtii^ grasses and fodder crops on the cultivators* holding there u 
very litde propel tn Travancore where the population is aheadv nressW ►k 

|;r.bl, iMd U, of ia Ih, Site i, 668 to r i.^ 

but, ma. i™ to rf Eoj-od ood w.i„. oo dte cLr.™ !; 

Iwdly my mic i ilbvated Jmd die deniity u m hith a, 1,743. The I.ikI undtf 
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cultivation in Tra van core coisM to only leas than half an acre per bead of population. 
The only other country where the cultivated land per head is less than this is probably 
Japan. Under the condittont obtaining in Travancore no portion of the cultivated land 
can. therefore, be used for the growing of fodder unless some of the people are driven out 
of it. There are so Jarge industrial establishmeiits which will absorb this surplus popu¬ 
lation,and consequently there Is no immediate possibility of depopulating the rural parts to 
make room for the cattle. The prospects of increasing the fodder supply under these 
conditions are not very bright. The only hope lies in Jinding ways and means of stiom- 
lating the growth of grass on the uncultivated waste lands during the monsoon period and 
preserving this grass as well as what is nvailable in the forests by converting it into hay or 
silage when climatic conditions are favourable, and utilising It during times of scarcity. 
This is what the Royal Commission have reconuaended for British India and it can 
undoubtedly be practised in Travancore also. 

16. Along with increasing the supply of Fodder, the improvemeni td the breed of 
cattle must also ejected, both by the selection and the * grading up * of the local cattle, 
and by crossing them with superior strains imported from outside. Bulls for breeding must 
be selected carefully and attention must be paid to the elimination of all worthless hulls by 
castrating them at an early age. The vetcrittBry officers must carry on intensive pfopagancU 
and persuade the cultivators to agree to the castration of their useless bulls. The Royal 
Commission do not view with favour the resort to compulsory measures ; but compulsion 
has been recommended and introduced In some European countries. " The Irish Free 
State's Conunission on Agriculture recommends that after a short interval, alt bulls not 
licensed by the Ministry of ^^kultuTe be comwlsorilv destroyed or castrated at the 
owner's eiqpcnse, and the possession of such a bull h made a penal ofeoce. Northern 
Ireland lus actually passed an Act to compel licensing, and some prosecutions have taken 
place ; the complaints are of leniency in the matter rather than of severity. ”* When the 
wholesale castration of useless bulls is undertaken with or without compulsion, provision 
must be made lor the supply of a sufficient number of good bulls. It is the duty of the 
Department of Agriculture to do this by producing sufficient bulls in its breeding farms, 
supplementing this number, if necessary, with bulls Imported from outside, and by selling 
them to the cultivators at reasonable prices. 

17. In breeding better types of animals the requirements of towns where the proUem 
is mainly one of milk supply, and of rural parts where the necessity is for a dual purpose 
animal suitable for draught and milk production, must be kept in view. For the rural area 
the aim should be to pr^uce a t^ of cow which will give a strong calf and supply at the 
same time a moderate quantit)' of milk, say, ) ,000 to 1.500 lbs. per lactation, whereas the 
cow for the towns must be one capable of yielding at least about 3,000 lbs. of milk per 
annum. Frmn what has been stated in paragraph 11 above it is evident that not more 
than 23 per cent, of the existing cows give the standard yield of milk specified for the rural 
area and that there is hardly any cow which comes up to the standard laid down for 
towns. This phenomenon is not peculiar to Travancore alone. Mr. Willtam Smith says 
that at least 90 per cent, of the cows in India do not produce enough milk and that 00 per 
cent, of the oxen do not give a return in work. 

IS. The work to he done for the improvement of cattle in Travancore is stupen¬ 
dous. Something is being attempted by the Agricultural Department; but it does not go 
far enough- U Its work is to produce any tangible result it must extend its breeding opera¬ 
tions considerably and also take in hind intensive breeding work In a limited area which 
can eaaly be controlled. The town of Trivandrum ts a suitable place to be^ this inten¬ 
sive operation. It contains about 2,500 cows, the average yield of which is only about 
2 lbs. of milk a day. The objective of the stock breeder must be to weed out. in course 
of time, all cows whose milk yield does not average at least 7 to $ )bs. a day. Bulls of 
superior milking strain, such as the Scindfu or the Ongofe breed, must be stationed in 
sufficient numbers in the town. About 40 hulls may meet the present requirements, and all 
useless bulls must be castrated at the same time. If this work is continued for some years 
under the guidance and supervision of veterinary and agricultural officers, each successive 
generation of cows will show an increasing capacity for milk production and when a suffi¬ 
cient number (rf cows giving the required standard of milk yield has been obtained it will 
not be difficult to elisunate. even by resort to compjlsory measures if necessary, alt poor 
milkers. Along with this work of improving the mtlldng capacity of cows it would be 
desirable to organize the supply of milk In the tovm on co-operative basis as has been done 
successfully in the city of Cdcutta. Under such an organization the milk supply can be 
controlled and the production and sale of pure milk under hygienic conditioitt ensured. 
The goal can. however, be reached only by the co-operation and joint action of the 
agricultural and co-opcrallvc departments, the municipality and the public. 


* ol ebe CbirtlBiJinulj oik AKrklJllW iJi IwIiBt, |l. 










SUMMARY 


The Report consists twelve chapters and five appendices. The first chapter chapter I 

deals with the distribution and movement of the population of the State as a whole, its Dittrihotton 

administrative and natural divisions and taluks. ud movevieat 

of popal^tias. 

There has been no change in the area of the State or in the numher oF divisions or 
taluks, though the boundaries of the natural divisions have been suitably altered at die 
present census. The </e facio population of Travancore, according to the present census, 
is 5,095,973. The State holds the F9th place in si^e and die third in pof^adon among 
the Indian States, the only om:s having a larger population being Hyderabad and Mysore. 

Travancore has a mean density of 668 persons per square mile which, when calculated on 
the cultivable land and the land actually cultivated, rises to F,072 and 1,'482 respectively, 
each person having thrce-fifths of an acre of cultivable land and two-fifths of an acre of 
cultivated land. In India Cochin alone, and outside India only Java and Madura, 
and Wales, and Belgium, have slightly higher densities than Travancore. 

The rcciW'ded increase in the population in the last decade is 27*2 per cent But 
it has been proved that there was under-enumeration in the census of 1921 and if aflowance 
is made for this undcr'enumeration, the increase in the actual populatiou would drop to 
24'8 per cent. Of this increase, 1*1 per cent, has been caused by the balance of migra¬ 
tion so that the increase in the natural population may be taken to be 23*7 per cent. In 
the adjoining State of Cochin the increase is 23*1 per cent. The decamial grow^ of the 
^pulation has always been greater in Travancore than in India as a whole and in most 
Wovinces and States, the peculiar physical and economic conditions of this State naturally 
favouring a high birth-rate and a low death-rate. 

Agriculture being the main source of wealth in the State at present, the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence b determined by the condition of agriculture and 
the possibilities of its further dcvelc^ment, both extendvely and intensivety. Under the 
existing conditions extension of cultivation, though possible to some extent, rannnt afford 
much relief if the present rate of growth of the population continues. The extreme sub¬ 
division and fra^entation ol agricultural holdings, 93 per cent, of which are already 
uneconomic, ana the chronk indebtedness of the cultivators render progress in revolutionizing 
the methods of agriculture slow, and even any increase in production that may be brou^t about 
by improved methods of cultivation is not likely to keep pace with the growth of the popula¬ 
tion. 54*3 per cent, of the total i^pulation is supported by agriculture, but their standard 
of life U very low, and to raise this standard what is really necessary is to draw away 
hom agriculture a portion of the population now depending on it. This could only be 
done by the development of industry and commerce. Over-population is the combined 
effect of a falling death-rate and a rising birth-rate. The question of controlling the growth 
of population by prudential or birth-preventing checks deserves consid^ation. 

The number of occupied hous« has intfwsed by 22-per cent, during the last 
decade, the increase b^g shared by all the divisions. The average number of persons 
per family is 5*46 and that per house is 5*48. It is noleivortKy that as a result ol Ac 
partition of the matriarchal tar wads of Nayars, (lavas and Nanjanid Vejlatas many joint 
families have been broken up in the Utter ball of the last decade 

The number of towns separately censused this time is 46 connsting of 19 munic^l Chapter n 
towns as *n 1921 and 27 census towns. If classified according to the chid occupations of Papautlaii of 
their population, their historical as-socialions and other important factors. 23 towns are 
Agrkuitura] and distributive, nine are industrial and commercial, two arc market towns, two '^’*'*^**‘ 
are bHorically important and eight are temple towns. Trivandrum, the capital of the 
8tate, and Alwaye a health resort, stand by themselves, 
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The urbui population Kai grown Ifotn 404,654 to 531,788 (an lacreate of 25'I 
per cent.) during the last decade, but the proportion of urban to total population haa risen 
only From lOi per cent, in 1921 to I0'8 per cent in 1931. About 74 per cent of the 
urban population live m municipal towns, as much as 50 per cent, being congregated in the 
capital c4 the State and the nine industrial and commercial towns. The avdrage population 
of a town (taking ail towns together) has mcreased from 10,648 In 1921 to 11,993 in 
1931 and that of a municipal town from 17,098 to 21,498. Barring the capital of the 
State, the industrla] and commercial towns have the largest average population (20,030) 
and ^e tem[^e towns the lowest (6,912K The natural growth of the urban population 
has been less than the increase in the general population of the State, and a more rapid 
urbanization of Travancore will only follow in the wake an equally rapid indusiriaiiza* 
tion of the country. 

The average density of population in urban area now stands at 3,649 persons per 
^uare mile as against 2,952 in 1921. The average density in municipal towns has 
increased from 3,820 to 4,720 during the decade. Of all the towns, Shenkotta Is the 
most densely populated (17,464 p^sons square mile), neat to it come Alleppey with a 
density of 9,656, Nagercoil with 9,586, and Trivandrum with 8,505. The least populous 
town is Attingal which has only a density of 816 persons per square mile which is less than 
even the density of the taluk in which it is situated. 

A large majority of the populabon in towns consists of persons bom in the taluks in 
which the towns are situated. The capital contains the highest proportion of persons bom in 
tbe othtf talulu of the State and the industiial and commereW towns the hi|di^t proportion of 
persons bom outside Travancore. 19 per cent, of the Muslims in the State, 11 per cent, of 
the Hindus and 8 per cent, of the Christians live in towns. 

Tbe ka*a or the residential village,' and not the pakathi or the revenue village, 
has been adopted as the territorial unit for the census. The average populadoa of the ka7a 
has increased from 929 to 1,1 55 and that of the pakuthi from 6,337 to 10,494 during the 
decade. 


The volume of externa] migration during the last decade has not been considerable, 
the total number of emigrants and^ immigrants together constituting only 38 ptf milje of the 
aggt'egate population. Internal migration was confined to 18 per c^le of the State population 
of whom 89 per cent, moved only between contiguous divisions. The largest volume of 
immigration and the smallest volume of emigration are seen in localities of low density. 
The general (Vopositlon that immigration decreases and emigration increasei as the density 
of population tnereBses holds good in Travancore. 

The immigrants from outside the State numbcf 135,103 as against 73,391 in 1921. 
The tea, nibb«' and cardamom plantations alone conUm 79,433 immigrants. About 81 ptf 
cent, of the immigrants are from the adjacent State of Cochin and the contiguous districts 
of tbe Madras Presidency, about 16 per cent, from the non-contiguous districts of the same 
Presidency, nearly two per cent, from the other parts of India and only one per cent, from 
countries outside India, "^e sexes are almost equal among Hindu Immigrants, females 
preponderate among Christians and males among Muslims, ^cept in the case of immigrants 
from outside India the sex ratio is found to decrease as the distance between the place of 
birth and the place of enumeration increases. The immigrants in the tea, rubber and 
cardamom estates represent 59 per cent, of the aggregate immigrant population of the State, 
which shows that most ol the inmigrants in the Slate are labourers in the estates and are 
temporary semi-potnanent sojourners. 

The number of emigrants from the ^te has increased from 30,260 in 1921 to 
58,466 in 193), The balance of external migration has always been in favour of the 
Otate. Nearly 66 per cent, of the emigrants are found in other parts of India, the largest 
numbers in Cochin State and the Madras Presidency. The emigrants to foreign countries 
number 8,482. If conditions of settlement are congenial, distance and other disadvantages 
do not deter the educated youth ol Travancore from migrating to any country to earn a 
decent living. thou(ih such migration will naturally be of a temporary or semi-permanent 
type only. 
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The tea and cardamom plantaboiu in the State emplay mostly foreign labotir. If 
they would recruit all their labour from the State iUelf, more than 73,000 local perscnu 
could find work there under the present conditions and to that extent (he volume of 
unemployroent in the State would be reduced. 

Of the aggregate population more than 17 per cent, are under live years of age, 
per cent, under ten years, more than 42 per cent, under 15, about 46 per cent, between Ago 
15-50 and a little ovtf 9 per cenL above 50 years. There is a remarkable rise in tl» 
proportions of children under ten years and of persons over 50 to the total population, 
coupled with a similar fall in those of persons aged ID-I 5 and 1 S'SO. The propcrtion 
of children is highest in the Midland Division, white that of adults aged 13-40 is 
highest in the Highland and lowest in the Midland. All the municipal towns geno'ally 
disclose a higher proportion of adults. The proportion of cluldren is higher among 
Christians and Muslims than among Hindus. 

The mean age as well as (he median age of the population has been gradually 
-decreasing as a result of the increasing propcrtton of children. It is highest among Hindus 
and lowest among Muslims, and Christans occupy an intermediate position. Though there 
is a decrease in die proportion of adults which may cause a decline in the birth-rate, the 
increasing proportion of married females at the earlier chiid-bearlng ages and die present 
high proportion of children will result in an increase in (he number of adults in the next 
generation, probably leading to a rise in the birth-rate. The future growth of the popu¬ 
lation is, therefore, not likely to be atfected so much by the variations of birth and death 
rates brought about by changes in the age constitution as hy the economic and public health 
conditions. The proportion of children below ten years of age to married females aged 
15-40, which under certain condiltons indicates fertility, has also increased during the last 
decade. The average death-rate for females has been lower than that of males throughoi^ 
the decade, female mortality being higher at the ages 13-33 and male mortality at all 
other ages. The tfude death-rate for the two sexes together is practically 20 per mille 
per annum. 

Although thirty persons have returned their ages as ] 00 and over, subsequent local Citapter y 
enquiries have shown that their number is not more than 15 of whom sk are males and ^ 
nine females. All of them belong to the Depressed or Backward Classes and are illiterate, 

Thou^ there has always been an excess of males over females in Travancore as a 
whole, as in other parts of India, females outnumber males In eleven taluks. In seven of 
these talub most of which lie at the sea-coast, the (n'enonderaDce of females has been 
almost a permanent feature, while in the remaining four taluks it has been observed for the 
first time only at the present census. The sex ratio, or the proportion of females to 1,000 
males, of the actual population is highest in the Southern Division and lowest tn the 
f^gh Range. Hindus show the highest sex ratio and Muslims the least, Christians holding 
an inlermediate position. The marumakkathayam communities have generally a higher sex 
ratio than roakkaihayis, probably on account of the difference in their social customs. 

Female deaths are lower than male deaths m the ages up to T 3, they exceed male 
deaths in the age-periods 13-20 and 2(3-30, show a steady fall between 30 and 60 and 
ptfceptibly increase after 60, 

The following are some of the inferences drawn from the special enquiry regarding 
the fertility of women which was conducted at the present census; — 

(i) Masculinity is slightly hi^er in £rst births than in subsequent births and it 
is hipest in the Highland Division which is most rural, and lowest in the Lowland which 
is most urbanized- The proportion of families in which the first-born is a male and which 
have a preponderance of male children is higher than that of families in which (he first-born 
is a female and which have a preponderance of females. 

(ii) The * mode * or size of family most favoured in Travancore is five for the 
towns and seven for the State. 14 ptf cent, of the 16,436 families of completed marriages 
brou^t under enquiry have seven children each. A single family has 19 childrent a li^e 
less than one per cent, have more than 12 cKildfen each, about 96 per cent, have one 
child to 12 children each, 53 per cent, have 3 to 8 children each and a tittle more than one 
per cent, have no children at alt. 

(ill) The most favoured combination of children is dial of three mates and two 
females in towns as against four males and three females in the State. The proportion of 
female children tends to increase with the increase In the number of children bofn, the 
hipest proportion being reached in families having 13 children of both sexes. 
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(it) Based Oin die occiipadoa of die lius1»od, the agricdturisla KM'c the largeit 
famUies and the Govi^meiit odicers die smaifest, but, unJike in Western countnes, die 
iodustrlaJists and unskilled labourers have smaller familie* than the small cultivatori and 
petty merchants. Of the dtfierent conununittes. Brahmans have the smallest families, and 
of the other communities, Endian Christians, particularly Syrbns, show the highest fertility 
as well as the largest survival ratio. 1 lavas come next, then Niyars and lastly Musltmi> 

(v) The age of marriage Is lowest among Brahmans and hi^iest among Nayars. 
The majority of the women in the State marry between the ages of 13 and 20 and the 
mean elective fertility for all ages is 4*9. 

(vi) Irrespective of the duration of tnaTriage Brahmans have the lowest fertility, 

E lavas have a stighdy higher fertility than Nayafs throughout their married life, and 
Christians have a lower fertiiity than Ni^'ars, MuElims and 1 lavas during the first ten yean 
of married life, more or less the same ferdlily as these latter in the neat ten )eBrs and 

the hi^iest fertility after that The rate of Increase in the size of the family m Tfavanoore 

shows a rythmic variation during the first 15 years of marriage and a sudden fait thtfe^ 
after as in Scotland, while in Baroda there is a continuous fall. 

(vii) There is a tendency for the interval between the date of marriage and the 

date of first confine^nt to dtkrease as the age of marriage advances. The proportion of 
sterile to fertile marriages decreases as the duration of marriage increases. There is no 
difference in the proportion of sttll-bom to quicL-bom children In the case of women 

marring up to the age W 2 5, but there is perceptible increase in the case of women 

married at liter ages. 

(viii) The net reproduction rate in Travancore u hightf than that in most 
European countries. The net fertility of 1,000 women is found to be 3,667 children, 
of whom the number of girls who will be future mothers and who this represent the net 
reproduction rate is 1,815. The population will hold its own ij 1,000 girls born now 
live up to the end of the child-bearing period and give birth to 1,000 future mothers and 
it will increase or die out according as the numba is above or below 1,000. Tested 
by this method the population of Travancore is a highly progressive one. 

Marriage by capture is practically extinct in Travancore, though a f^lic of the 
custom is seen among Muthuvans and Mannans in the HI^ Range [^vision. Marriage by 
purchase, with its earlier form of marriage by service, and exchange marriage prevail 
among the Primitive Tribes found In the State. Dowry marriage which is universal among 
Brahmans also n-evails among Christians and is becoming prevalent among Nayars, 1 Lavas 
and Nanjanid Veljajas as well. Of the two forms of marriage, Thalitielt(ii{aiySnam' and 
Sambandham, which prevailed among the major marumakkathayam communities, the former 
has degenerated into a mock marriage and has been praclically given up or Is being 
combined with the latter which is the true wedlock now. Polygamy which is a sign of 
plenty has been allowed and indulged in by the hill-tribes and a few other communities, 
wherever economic conditions permitted it, but with the spread of educatbn among all 
classes of peo^ it is practically dying out. Polyandry is tabooed by ail communities in 
tbe State and hypergamv or the ^tem of securing husbands from Ki^er castes Is dying 
out and may [B'abahty become altogether extinct b^ore long. Cousin marriage between 
the children of brothers and sisters is common both among dvitued marunukkathnyam 
communities like Niyars and among most of the Primitive Tribes found in the State, 

In TravancfH'e, the marumakkathiyam system has always recognized the supremacy 
of the woman, thou^ in recent times her mfiuence has waned on account of the un* 
authcrised assertion of authority by the man and the mismanagement of the common pro¬ 
perties by the ^dfonawm of the tarwad While these disintegrating causes are contri¬ 
buting to the break-up of the marumakkathiyam system, the woman, espedafly of tlw 
educated corvnunities, is gaining her economic independence as in the West. IDie hi^ 
degree d education attained by tbe women of Travancore and the liberal policy pursued 
by the Government in the matter of appointments to State service and representadon in 
political institutions without distinction of sex, have made women self-reliant and self- 
dependent Many educated young women have already begun to disclose a desire to 
avoid tbe matrimonial bondage and, if the future process Is as rapid as in the immediate 
past, the next cens&s is likely to record a shrinkage in ihe number of marriages 
contracted. 

The bulk of the populatioii being Dravidian, marriage is not so universal in the 
Slate as in other parts of India, although it is more common than in Western countrbs. 
The proportion of women of the child-bearing period is greater in Travancore than in 
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Western countries, but it is disdnetty less tbsn in India as a wbole. The smallest proportions 
of unmarried males and females are found among Primitive Tribes, the largest proportion of 
unmarried males among Muslims and of unmarried females among Cbristiaiis, The 
bi^iest proportion of married women in the early a^s of 5-15 is found among 
&ahmans and the Primitive Tribes and next to them among Christians, particularly 
Syrian Christians. Early marriage prevails least among Hindus as a whole and Muslims, 

Among adult men town life in Travancore, as b the West, discourages marriage. 

The proportion of the widowed to the population of each sex in Travancore is 
much lets than tl»t in India, but the proportion of widows to widowers is much higher, 
thereby showing that the remarriage of widowers Is more common than that of widows m 
this State, llie smallest proportions of widows to the female po^latiou m all ^es 
taken together and at diderent age-periods are seen among Christians. The rate of marriage 
of widowers after the 43th year is lowest among Syrian Christiaas, Except in the case 
of Muslim widows b 1931. all the relipons show a decrease m the pro^rtions of widows 
brtween the ages of 15 and 40 from census to census, and die yi in this pTopodiion, 
combined with a rise in ^at of married women of the child-bearing ages, mainly accounts 
for the bi^ rate of increase of the population in the last decade. 

Child marriage is not a serious problem b this State, the numbers getting married 
up to the age ^ 15 ^bg considerably less than m India, (^mparatively. it is more 
common among the Primitive Tribes dian among civdUcd communlti^, Christians are more 
addicted to the practice than Muslims or Hbdus and it is least common among Hbdus 
taken as a whole. Early marriage of boys is most common among Syrian Christians %d 
that of girls among Brahmans and next to them among Syrian Christians, tiiou^ both these 
connunities are iducationally more advanced than the others. 

Asb the previous censuses separate statistics were collected for five bhrmities, yrt 

namely, bsanity.deaf-murism, blindness, leprosy and elephantiasis, the first four only bebg ^ 

bcluded TO the cnqiiffy in other parts of India. For every 100 persons afflicted wth each 
infirmity b 1901 there are, accordbg to the present census, 411 persons suffering from bsanity, 

356 from dcaf-muiism, 306 from blindness, T97 from leprosy and 248 (rom elephantiasis. 

The t<rtai number of all the afllicled persons has increased by more tfwn 2^ times during 
the last 30 years. Dining the decade 1921-1930 the insane have Increased by 62*7 
per cent., ihcdeaf-mutcs by 32*9 per cent., the blind by 89*9 per cent,, the lepers 
by 35’5 persons afflicted with ele^ntiasls by 26'4 pa cent. 

Insanity and leprosy appear to be more ptfevalenl in Travancore than b India as a 
whole, while b deaf-mulism and blmdness India beats Travancore. Elephantiasis 
is essentially a disease of the lowlands, especblly of the coastal tract, but at] 
the other bfrmities arc fairly vrell distributed b the plains divisions. Males more than 
females arc subject to the attack of these blirmities and the grown-ups more than young 
persons. The bddcnce of these infirmities is generally slightly less in mutdcipal towns 
^n b the other parts of the Slate. The number of persons afflicted with more than one 
infirmity is only 63. the combbation of leprosy and elephantiasis affecting the largest 
number and that of deaf-mutism and blindness the next lafgttt. 

The net bcfcase b the number of insane persons during the last fifty years is 
424*9 per cent, and that of persons afflicted with elei^antiasis during the last thirty y<ws 
is 148*3 per cent. A much larger proportion of children U afflicted with deaf-mutism 
than withany other infirmity. 1 be number of blind persons has been bereasbg from 
census to census and this bfirmity Is spreading faster among females than among males. 

Of the total populalbn, 29 per cent, have been returned as earners, f 8-2 per cent. yiii 

as working dependants and 52*8 per cent, as non-working dependants. The earners and . 
working dependants form the working population and their proportion is 47*2 per cent, ol **«*"»*“*« 
the total population, b 1921 the proportion was 37 per cent only. The increase b 
1931 Is mamly due to the inclusion of women doing manual work at housc-keepbg among 

working dependants which was not the case in 1921, The largest prop^bn of the 
working population, 39 per cent., is engaged in agriculture and allied occupations. 

Takbg (he earners and working dependants separately. 55'5 per cent of the former are 
engagwl b agriculture and allied occupation^ 18*6 per cent, b bdustry and only I’I per 
cS TO public adnantstration. while of the worlung dependants ^ per cent, are engaged 
b domestic service, 13 per cent in agriculture, 6 per cent, in indurtry and the remabbg 
four per cent, in other occupations. Of the total number ol ^ners with a subsidiary 
occuSon 54 per cent, have agriculture as a subsidiary field of employment, the next 
most bvoured subsidiary occupation bebg domestic service b which there are roughly 41 
women for every man. 
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Unemployment both among males and female* appears to be greater in Travancore 
than in other Indian States and Province* except Bengal. TTie rapid growth of the 
population which lus strained to the ubnoet the resource* of agriculture, the chief occupa¬ 
tion of the people, is the primary cause of unemployineni in thii Slate. Leaving aside 
children below ] 5 years, all women engaged in housc'keepiog and all ^yg and girls at 
school or college, h is seen that roughly 179,000 males and 321.000 fanales or in all 
^.000 persons of 15 year* and over are entirely un employd, of whom 152,000 arc 
literate and 348,000 illiterate. _ Generally, unemployment increase* with literacy, though 
cxccptioms, and it ts lowest the l^boizref clu^f who the Ec3it 

number of literate* among them 

Under the stress of economic necessity the Hindu castes generally dLicl(»e a 
rapidly growing tendency to give up their traditionaj occupation*, the tendency being more 
pronounced among the educationally advanced ca*tes» except Nayari and Nanjanad 
Vellalaa, than among the backward and illiterate castes. 


If females below f 0 >*ears and above 55 years are excluded as being incapable of 
work and also those who are houac-keeper* doing actual manual work, the number of 
females engaged in other occupations both as earners and working dependants is 280 per 
1,000 of the female population of the ages 10-55. The largest number of women is 
employed in agriculture and the next largest in industries. The proportion ol female to male 
earners in the different castes varies according to their social statu*. The lower the status, 
the greater u the number ol women working for their livelihood. 

The number of person* returned as workers ( earners and working dependant* 1 
under the various groups constituting agriculture is a little over 893,000. The correspondina 
numbtf in 1921 was 627,000 and the increase during the decade is 42 per cenL ThS 
large mcrease is due to the natural develqimcnl of cultivation, particularly ol special crop* 
like tea and rubber, and also to the panjlion of tarw^ properties of the marumakbthiyam 
(a^i« of Niyars, Jiavas and Ninjanad Vi^lilas. The population supported by agriculture 
which includes non-working dependants also comes to about 2,768,000 which u equal to 
54‘3 per cent, of the aggregate population. In 1921 this proportion was 517 p«- cent 
only. In spite of this increase in the agricultural population during the decade iiha* noj 
come to the proportion in India as a whole where it was 71 per emit, tn 1921 Twenty 
per cent, ol the land transferred in a year passes from agricuilurists to non-aiiculturist* 
naturally leading to an increase in the numlx^ of non-cultivating proprietors wdl -- - 
propo^onate increase in the number of tenant cultivator*. The 


area 


as a 

under cutlivaiioo. 


excluding land under rubber and tea, has not increased proportionately to^Se growih™/ 
Uieagricullui^populahonand the holding* are, therefore, getting sub-divided into small 
fragment*. <^^>he total holdmp in the State about 6 per cent are less than 20 cent* in 


extent about 26 lucent less ^n 60 cents, 38 per cent, less than one acre. 62 per cent 
less than 2 affes. 87 per cent, lew than 5 acres, 95 5 per cent less dan 10 acfes^ 4-5 
per cent 10 acres and over Uten acre* a considered to be the minimum sire of an 
economic holding, only less than five per cent, of the holdings are economic. 

Excepting l^dras ^ the Central Provinces and Berar. Travancore hat a hieher 
proporti^ o agricultural labourers than any other Indian Province, evidently due to ^ 
the small culhvator* here leaving the cultural operations to the Depressed Ciataea The 
wkw* in tea and rubber estates have increased firom 16.786 in 1921 to 71,159 in 1931 
Th« abnormd i^r^ is due partly to the^ enormous development of tea and rubbed 
culbvalion during the last decade and partly also to under-enumeration in 1921. 

Fishing gives e^o™ert to ovtf 39,000 ^«pn* showing an increase of 17 percent, 
oflhenK^d. of wd curin, 6.K ■«) by th. iW ,131 Loudied 

So , 1,0 1 . ik, newly orguined cAew-oul bdutlry in wKeb ^ 

industry in the State and more than 126.000 persons are emoloved in U iiT®^ 

«,p.n.dn,. TT» =»ber io 1921 ^n. lOibsTT'tLt ' '“e'd^: 

being 23 per cent Of the workijs, more than two-thirds are femar« l- 

another favourite occupation of the females. Over 18 OOO nerinn* ta ’ husking i* 

worker. ond.,d.i.on™p.Uo„.„d ef ibenr lU 1 7.8 m . e w^^ 
nomfer of pa-son, enpged in indutfie. eccording to the preient een,a, U ,bnn031 oS 
winch .. a,u.l to 6-9 pa eenr. of .he aggregnle popnl.tion,'^ Tl. indZS7nH.ti^^ 
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bcreasecl only by 7 per eetil, a« againjt an increase of 27*2 per cent, in the total pofxiiation 
auring tbe decade. 01 351,000 vrorkers in industry, as laaiiy as 326,500 persons are 
engaged in cottage industries, and only the remaining 24,500 or 7 per cent, are factory 
workers. 

Transport etnploys about 38,000 ^sons now as against 32,000 ui T92f. 

In regard to transport the most noteworthy fact is the rapid development of motor transport. 

The number of persons employed in this occupation according to the present census is 
nearly 6,500 as against 925 m 1921, Traders, iDeluding earners and working depeti^nts, 
have increased from about 157,000 in 1921 to 1 77,000 m 1931. showing an increase of 12 
per cenL during the decade. The number of persons engaged in public administration has 
increased from 12,600 to 16,700, and of these 411 are, fcniales, while in 1921 there was 
no female mployi- in pibJic administration- Under professioos and liberal arts, which 
include religion, law, medicine. instTUcllon, letters, arts and sciences, the number returned 
at the present census is 64,270 and at the last it was 56,600, the increase during the decade 
being 13 per cent. The number engaged in mstruction alone has increased by 47 per cent, 
from l 4,4(Xlin 1921 to 21,200 In 193). The teaching profession now etnploys 3,272 
women as against 1,619 in 1921. 

Twenty-nine per cent, of the total population aged hve years and over are literate. Chapter 
the percentage of lit^acy among males being 41 and among females I 7. la male literacy Literup 
Trovancore ranb third among die Provinces and States in India, the hrsi place being held 
by Burma and the second by Gichin State, while in female literacy Cochin stands first and 
next to it comes Travancore. The literates among males and females of five years and over 
have increased by 102 percent, and 318 per cent, respectively during the last twenty 
years. The literacy figures of 1921 have been left out of consideradon because of the 
patent Inaccuracies in than. Of the urban populatian of five years and over 41 per cent, 
and c^ die rural population of the same ages 26 per cent, are literate, The highest propor¬ 
tions oi literates are found among the population 15-20 years of age—53 per cent, among 
males and 27 per cent, among females, Christians have the highest proportion of literates, 

36 percent, of the population of five years and over, Hindus ^Tper cent, and Muslims 
14 per cent. Literacy is generally greater in places where Syrian Christians preponderate 
than in other localides and it is least prevalent in (alub where the estate coolies form the 
bulk of the population. Female literacy is less in localities where depopulation is predo¬ 
minantly Tamilian than in places where Malayalis preponderate. There has been such a 
progressive increase in the proporKon of female to male literates at the younger ages during 
the last twenty years that the Hindus and Christians have doubled their proportions of 
female literates, though the proportion of Muslim female literates has increased by only 
57 per cent. 

If the different castes and communities are divided into three categories, namely, 
‘Advanced’, ‘Intermediate* and ‘Illiterate’, according as they contain more than 50 per cent, 
fO-50 percent, or less than ten per cent, of literates In the male populalton of seven years 
and ova*, it is seen that 33*7 per cent, of the Hindu population are ‘Advanced’, 52*6 per 
cent. ‘Intermediate’and 13*7 per cent 'Illiterate', while in the case of Christians 59'9 
per cent are ‘Advanced' and the rest ‘Intermediate', and the Muslims are entirely in the 
‘Intermediate’ class. If female literates are classified on the same basis, 66*0 per cent, of 
Hindufemales are‘Intermediate’and 33‘9 per cent. ‘Illiterate’, and the corresponding per¬ 
centages among Christian females are 96*3 and 3*7 respectively, while Muslim females are 
entirely initiate’. Of the total literate males 91*3 per cent, are literate in Malayalamand 
6*7 per cent, in Tamil, while the corresponding proportions of literate females are 93*6 per 
cent, and 6*4 per cent, respectively. 

English literates per mtllc of the population aged 5 years and ova* have increased 
from 15 in 1921 to 19 in 1931. 31 per 1,000 males of 5 years and over and 7 per 
1,000 females of the same ages are sow able to read and write English. Cochin, Bengal 
and Bombay alone have a hi^er proportion of English literacy among males and Cochin 
alone has a hi^er proportion among females than Travancore. Of the different religions 
the Christians have the hipest proportions of English literates, 41 ptf 1,000 males and 15 
per 1,000 females of 5 years and over, the corresponding proportions among Hindus being 
28 and 4, Among Muslims the male proportion is 11 and among females it is practically 
nih Among Christians the Mar Thoma Syrians have the highest proportions, namely, 59 
per 1,090 of both sexes, and 87 per LOOO males. 
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Excluding iKe forest regions which ere practically uninhabited, the average area and 
population served by each primary school in f930 were 17 square miles and 1,704 reepee* 
dvely as against 3*7 ^uare miles and 2,393 in 191). Tlie greatest pro^^s in literacy is seen 
In the Northern Division and the least in the High Range. Male ana female literates of the 
ages 15-20 have increased by 253 per cent, and 742 per cent, respectively during the fast 
thirty years and the ratio of f«^e to 100 male literates of the same ages has increased 
from 23 to 54 during the last two decades. 


Under the conditions obtaining in Tfavancore all boys and girls of five to ten 
years of age may be treated as the mpulation of school* going age that ou^t to be receiving 
primary education, and instruction in £ve classes (fotn' classes in the V^nacuiar Primary 
School and Class 5 in the Vernacular Middle School or fVepafatory Class in the English 
School) as the minimum required to acquire permanent literacy. In view of the higher 
proportion of children in this State than In British India )6 per cent, of the total population 
may be taken to be the correcl proportion of the population of school-going age in 
Travancorc as against 14 per cent, adopted elsewhere in India. On the alwve basis 26 
per cent, of the boys and 30 per cent, of the girls of school-going age do not appear to have 
been attending school in 1930. Jt is also seen that only about 31 percent, the children 
of school-going age are likely to acquire literacy, the remaining 69 per cent, either no* 
attending school at alt or leaving school before they become efiectively literate. 

On the whole 29 languages have been returned, of which Malaya lam Is spoken by 
84 per cent, and Tamil by 15 per cent. the entire population. The increase in the 
MalayaSam-speaking population during the last decade is equal to the recorded increase in 
the aggregate population, namdy, 27*2 per cent., that of the Tamil-speaking population is 
26’2 per cent, and that of persons spealdng the other languages 48*7 per cent., the differ¬ 
ence between the rate of increase of the persons speaking Tamil and oAer languages and 
that of the aggregate population being due probably to migration. TTie hill-tribes in 
Travancore seem to have no separate language of their own, but the words they use are of 
Malayalam or Tamil origin, though their endings are different and the pronunciation 
uncouth. About 80 pw cent, of the Malayajam-speaking population are found in the 
Central and Northern Divisions and about 74 per cent, of the Tamil-speaking population 
in the Southern Division, The fakers of the other 27 languages consblule only a little 
below one per cent, in each of the Southern. Central and Northern Divisions and over five 
per cent, in the High Range. 99*4 per cent, of the aggregate population speak languages 
of the EJravidian family, those speaking Malayalam and Tamil constituting 99 per crtt 
and the others, namely, speakers of Kanarese, Tulu and_Telu^ forming only 0*4 per cent 
Nine of the vernacular Itmguages included m the Indo-Aryan Branch of thelndo-^ropeaii 
Family are represented in this State and are spoken by 26,663 persons, and nine Eur^^n 
languages have been returned by 1,37) persons. ^ 


Tho^ there are 185 Tamil speakers for every 1,000 Malayalam soeakers thw* 
are only 87 Tamil literates to 1.000 Malayalam literates, the disparity between the pro¬ 
portions of speakers and literates being due to Malayans taking to education more laraelv 

than the Tamilians and to some of the latter learning Malayalam instead of Tamil at 
school. 

Considering bi-li^tigualism In r««ct of Malayalam and TamU, it is seen that where 
the prj^nderatmg mother-tOT^e is Mala^|am. the proportion of Mafayalis who could 
s^ak Tamil « very small and that the Tamijians who are in the minority acquire the habit 
of speafang Mdayalam in much larger proportion^ But where the preponderating mother- 
tongue IS Tamil the reverse order holds ^od is to say, the proportion of Tamilian* 

who speak Malaya|am is much smaller than that of Malayafis able to sneak Tamff 
regard to other lan^ag«. Tu|u,Konkani, Marathi, and Western l^di are wmK 
^e largely wth Malaya[aio than with Tamil, Telugu with Tamil more than wi^ 
Malayalam, and Kanarese more or less equally with either of them, " ° 

Hinduism, Chrisdanily and Islam are the three main religions in Tfavanrrr^ nr 
the aggregate population 6I *5 per cent, are Hindus, 31*5 per cent, are Chrhti^S^^ J SI 
per cent, are Muslims. Travancore and Cochin differ fr<S other parts of India^ 
comparatively smaller proportions oI Muslims and higher proportion of QiristialTa 5^?”! 
the two, Travancore contains a smaller proportion of Hindus and a^o^es^d ' 

proportion of Cbristians than Cochin. More than a fourth of the IoIaI 

of India is found in this State. Christian population 
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In the ca»e of Miuluns who arc mostly traders, the proportion in the urban popula¬ 
tion U about double that in the rural population, while the Christiana, who are generally 
agriculturuta, are found in larger proportion in rural than in urban areas. 

In the courae of a little more than a century the Hindus including Tribal Religions 
have increased more than four lime*, the Christians more than fourteen times and the 
Muslims more than eight limes, the largest increase among Christians being due mainly to 
GODvmions and to some extent to the high fertility of the Syrian Chrisbaos, and the larger 
increase among Mudims than among Hindus being practically the result of the higher' ferti¬ 
lity of the former. 

The religion of the Primitive Tribe* who come in contact with the people of the plains 
naturally becomes modified by the influence of Hinduism, and this process of Hinduization 
of the Primitive Tribes, coupled with conversions to Christianity, accounts for the gradual 
falling-off of the numbers returned under Tribal Religions. In spite of the increase in the 
actual numbers of Hindu* from census to census their proportion to the total population has 
been steadily falling due to the rapid growth of the other religioas, Shenlmtta and next to 
it Deviluiiam contain the hipest proportions of Hindus, and excepting six taluks—all in tfie 
Northern Division —the population in the other taluks consists of mere than 50 per cent. 

Hindu*. 

Christianity has made remarkable progress in Travancore. During the last 30 
years Christian* have increasod by 130 per cent, and the Hindus by 54 per cent, only, 
and in the last decade the increase has been 36'6 per cent, in the case of Christians and 
23'0 ^ cent in the case of Hindus. The Syrian Christians who form 59 p^ cent of the 
total Christian po^nJation of the Slate are found in larger numbers in the interior taluks of 
the Northern Division and in Thiruvella and Pathanamthitta taluks of the Central EDivision, 
while Hindus preponderate in the Southern and Central Divisions, in the coastal taluks of 
the Northern Division and in the High Range. Various missionary bodies are at work in 
Travancore and are carrying on active proselylization mostly among Jow-caste Hindus. 
According to tbe figures su|:^ied by the missionaries, the converts to Christianity during 
the last decade total not less than 100,000. From the census returns it is seen dial the 
N&d&r, Pulaya. Paraya (Siml^var) and Kurava castes have contributed about 70,000 of 
these converts, and die remaining 30,000 must have come from the Primitive Tribes and 
other low castes. 

Muslims have increased by 30‘6 per cent, in the last decade, the rate of increase in 
natural population being hitter than among Hindus or Christians, but in no taluk do they 
constitute more than 16 per cent, of the populadon, and in as many as eleven taluks they 
constitute less than five per cent. 

After dealing at length with the origiii and development of caste in Northern chaptw Ui 
and Southern India in general, the chapter proceeds to consider the origin and history of ' 
the caste system In Kerala in particular. 

Keraja which once formed part of the ancient Tamtlakam was originally inhabited 
by a branch of the Dravidian stock. Being cut off from the rest of the Dravidians by tiv 
Western Ghats, the inhabitants of K^rafa developed a culture of their own. There was 
no caste system among them, though there was a priestly class to minuter to their religious 
needs. The early Aryan immigrants to Kerala adopted many of the manners and customs 
of the local peof^e, imposing on them some of their own in turn. 71^ people were divided 
into groups on an occupational bans and each group subsr<|ueRt]y developed into a cUsHnet 
caste on the analogy of the Aryan system* Whatever might have been the condition in the 
early past, Kerafa including Travancore it considered to be die most caste-ridden part of India 
at present- It is probably due to her peculiar geographical position and the comparative 
fre^om die enjoyed from foreign invasions unlike other parts of India, so that the factors 
which contributed to the levelling up of differences between sections of the people did not 
operate freely in Kerala. But changes have now set in and are proceeding vigorously amj 
rapidly, and caste barriers are breaking down under the inBuence of the social r^orm 
movement which is now a common feature of all the castes and communities In Travan¬ 
core. There is hardly any caste or community in the State witlmut an association of its 
own for self-advancement in social and political spheres, and the fusion of sub-castes is a 
common creed of all such associations. Almost all the numerous subdivisions that existed 
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among the majof coramumdei like Niyars and I lavas in 1901 Have disappeared. Though 
iong-establisltM social customs die hard and union lor political purpose* may not immediately 
lead to union for social purposes also, the fusion of sub>castes may very prolMbly be 
followed by the fusion of the allied castes as evidenced by the attempts of the Hindu cMles 
of the fishermen communities to unite them selves, perhaps for pojitic 4 l purpose*, into the 
Araya caste, and by the move towards the amalgamation of the washerinen castes under 
the common name 'Varnavar* The time, however, has not yet arrived when die 
people Will be prepared to abolish the caste system ^together and accept an alternative 
classification either on an occupational or any other basis. Further, it is not feasible to 
adopt a system of classifying population by occupation, for. if the criterion be traditional 
occupation there are castes whose traditional occupation cannot Be specified and there are 
others who have dis(^-ded it; and if, on the other hand, the classification is to be based on 

the present occupation, it will, even if it be possible, only create an atmosphere of 
unreality. tr 


The castes in the tower rungs of the social ladder have begun to manifest a general 
desire to assume new names, and the motives that actuate them in this, when analysed 
se™ to be one or other of the following (I) The desire to rise in the social ladder! 
(2) ilie desire to remove the sttgma attached to the old name. (3) The desire to he 
diflrtentiated from a lower caste which has adopted the name of (he higher caste. (4) The 
desire to restc^e an ancient name Imt in course of time by ftfftuitous drcumstancei Over 
4,000 Hindus have refused to return their caste, but the proportion is only 13 in 10,000. 
Wuh the vast majority of the Hindus caste is still a live queation. 


Nearly 500 Hindu castes have been relumed, of which only 77 have been shown 
separately, the others Jwing clubbed together and shown under minor castes. Hindus have 
^en broady divided into three main castes, namely. Brahmans, other Hindus and 
Depressed Classes, these constituting respectively a little over 2 per cent. 41 per cent 
and 57 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Unlike in the preJviou* ceniusc^ 
when Brahmans were classified by their mother-tongue. they have been divided in the 
present census as In olhm' parts of India, into two primary classes, namely. Pancha 
Dravida and Pancha Gauda. Maharashtra, Andhra. Dravida and Karti^ika Brahmans are 
included in the former class and Gauda Saraswaih Brahmans in the latter, while Arva- 
pattar. Nnmpunft, Potti aid Tulu Brahmans who are of doubtful affinity are shown neat to 
Pancha Dravida but not of it. 


Ue Depr^ed Classes, acwrding to the definition prescribed by (he Census 
C™mi«ioner for India and accepted by the Indian Franchise Gimmittee, are the unlouch- 
ab es who are denied a«ess to the Hindu temples and who are supposed to cause 
pollution by touch or within a certain distance. The numbers of the Depressed Classes 
in Travanc^e who come under the above category constitute 57 per cent of the 
Hindus or 35 per cent, of the aggregate population of the Stale, 

The Primitive Tribes are fast losing tiieir primitive religion and customs The 
opening of a large number of estates in forest regions has provided facilities for the tribes 
to come m contact with the men of the plains. Some of them are even deserting their 
habilations^in the forwts ^d are im^ating to tfw trains to earn their livelihood and are 
thus brought under the influence of the Hindus and the Christian missionaries. 

Stale are makbihiyia. 30 per eem. 
are ^rumal^ hayB aad 42 per ceel iitcledii, lUva., Krithnaeval. and rfejaDid 

Veljalas are of mi£ed ar doubtful syalem of inberitaace. ^ 


tion 


Elxcluding European-^ and Indians wbo lotelfier number 1 ^77 t 

of I.dia. ^i..Un.i. 1 MWof vrW|48.5l4‘^ S^laa Sa^.' 

77 pm «nt. of the Indian Christians ^her than Syrians have given their caste or tribe 
which shows that the large majority of them desire to have this information recorded. * 

Though, strictly spealcing, there is no caste among the Muslims, there are a number 
^tnbal, occupational or lenritoria) groups who observe certain restrictions on intermanS^ 
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Ip Apf>end[x 1 ts given a descriptton of the Prtniih’ve Tribes found in Travancore, 
their social and religious customs^ and the ctfect of their contact with civilization. It first ThePrinltin 
deals with the geograf^itcal distribution of the tribes and their peculiar physical charactefs, 
such as colour of the skin, stature, head, nose, etc. The manners and customs of ihc tribes 
are then described. The various clans found in diderent tribes and tbc system of cousin 
marriage prevalent amongst them are next dealt with. The types of buildings and die 
materials used in their construction, the weapons used by the tribes, the systems of 
agriculture followed by them, their village organizations, the various traditions of origin 
current among^ them, the methods of disposing of the dead, the megalithic monuments 
erected by their ancestors, their ideas as to the sun, the moon and the natural phenomena, 
like earthquake, eclipse, thunder, lightning, rainbow, etc,, are also described. Lastly, the 
disintegrating influence of civilization on their primitive life and customs, the causes of their 
decline In numbers and the possible remedies for depopulation are set forth as briefly as 
possible. 

^ The Depressed and the Backward Classes are specially treated in Appendix II. Appendix tl 
The dudnguishing featura of these two classes and their disabilities, socia], educational and nnprrninit 
political, are dealt with. The early attempts made by the Government of Travancore and end the 
the measures adopted by them in recent times to ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
and the backwa^ communities, the work of the non-official agencies, like the misstonaKes 
and the Humanitarian Society, in the same direction and the efforts made by the internal 
or Anizations of the communities, such as the S. N. D. P, Yogam, the Sadhu Jana Pan- 
palaiu Sangham, etc., towards self-advancement are all described briefly. 

In Aipcndix III are described the proc^es, the present condition and the economic AppoBdis iii 
aspect of some important industries of the State, which are declining chiefly on account of rhs itociiBine 
the advent of ch^p machine-made articles from the West, and the ignorance, poverty and induibplM. * 
lack of organization of the local craftsmen. The industries dealt with are silk weaving, 
bell-metal casting, metal-mirror (.Aranmula kannadi) making, steel industry, screw-pine mat 
weaving, wood seasoning, palm-leaf umbrella making, preparation of coconut-jaggery and 
palmyrah sugar-candy. 


'pie present census of wealth, the first of its land conducted in Travancore, and ipp«iHUx ly 
ptfhaps in India, is not as coiqireheitsive as intensive economic surveys of typical villages. 

The per»ns who enumerated the population took also the census of wealth of the principal wndluon 
earners in the State. The census covered a wide range ol questions regarding the capital ^**<1 peepie. 
wealth, size of holdings, income and indebtedness. The figures collected and tabulated 
g^vc only the private wealth, income and Indebtedness of the peo^ of the State. All public 
and socio-private wealth has been excluded from die enquiry, TIte number of earners in 
the econcHnic c^sus falls short of that returned at the population census by S per cent. The 
margin of error in the caplal wealth is about 8 per cent., while that in income and indebted¬ 
ness may be about 25 per cent. A detailed analysis by caste, age or sex has not been 
attempted owbg to tbc want of accurate data. The disbribution of wealth among the major 
communities has, however, been discussed with the help of the figures collected from a 
random saa^e of the earners selected on a mathematical basis. 


The total value of the possessions of the people of the Stale, if necessary allowance 
is made for omissions, is Rs. 193 crores, giving an average per capita wealth of Rs. 379, 
About 79 per cent, of this wealth consist of land, 10 per cent, of houses, 5 per cent, of 
movable properties and live-stock and 6 per cent, of investments. The distribution of 
wealth is not so unequal in Travancore as in foreign countries. As regards the ownership 
of wet and dry lands the highest proportion of earners who own them is found among 
Nayars, thou^ the average extent of land owned by them is small owing to the disintegration 
of tarwad properties. In all the separate items of capital wealth Brahmans occupy the highest 
and the depressed Hindus the lowest rank. The Syrian Christians and Nayars form a 
similar group, and the llavas and other Hindus another similar group 'The position of the 
Muslims variM in regard to diflcreid items of wealth. Of the administrative divisions, the 
Northern Division is the richest in point of wealth, and of the taluks Minachil is the richest 
and Nedumangad the poorest. The average size of agricultural holdbgs in the Slate is 2*62 
acres. About 38 per cent, of the holdings are below one acre, 87 po* cent, below 
five acr« and 95'5 per cent, below 10 acres. Ten acres is t^ minimum sire of an 
economic holding in this State and more than 95 per cent, of the holdings are, therefore, 
uneconomic. The proportion of agriculturists to earners U the highest amo^ Nayars. 
A very large majority of Brahman land-owners have leased out theb lands. Tliough the 
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p^mg ^ Nayaf and llava Regulations has led to an cxcetSi¥e sut^diYUtOEiof hoidmgip 
il » wobable thal many, especially minor chiJtlren of tfic same pareols, stUI Irold their shares 
together, 

, pie t<^| (^bt according to the census is Rs, 16 ^ores and, if allowance is made 
for ojnissjqns, it mil stand at Rs. 20 crore*. 69*5 per cent, of the debt is secured on land, 
Zb-d^r cent, being mortgages with possession. The average per capita debt comes to 
Ks. 40, It IS that there is a close correlation between debt and pfospcrfty. The 
average^ debt Is the highest among Brahmans and [east among the depress^ Hindus, 
t-rom the figure# furnished by the Re^tration Department regarding alienation of land. 
It 18 seen that Nayars are losing and the Christians are gaining land steadily, 

tot^ private income pw annum according to the census is about Rs. 20*9 
cro^ and. if allowance is made for an error of 25 per cent., the total income %rill amount 
to Fts. 26 crorcs and the per cnpria mcomfi will then be Rs. 51. This income is based on 
tp pnces cment m the year 1931 when the economic depression practically reached the 
dimai, causing a decline of not less than 40 per cent, generally in the prices of commodities. 
l^oimaJ coiMitions bad prevailed, the per copr7n income would have been Rt. 85. 

income among the earners U not as unequal as that of carilal. 
^ the different communihw. it is s«n that Brahmans, Syrian Christians and Muslims have 
incomes, while the depressed Hindus have the lowest, Navars, Ifavas and other 
Hindus ^u^ing an intermediate position. The proportion of earners followbg oceupa- 
tioM other than agriculluTe is least among Nayars. Of the divisions and taluks, places 
having more wealth generally have higher income with one or two eicepdons caused bv 
the presence of large towns. ^ 

The average daily wage of an agricultural labourer is 6 annas and the average 
working period per day varies from 5 to 8 hours. The wages of industrial and skilled 
labourers are higher than those of agricultural and unsfeiiied labourers, 

The results of the cattle census are set forth in Append!i V. Bovine cattle in the 
j,tate have mcreasd by 17*5 per cent, during the last twenty years, the whole increase 
^mg aewunted for bv young oxen. Cows have increased by 13*6 percent male 
buffaloes have decreased slightly, but the young stock have increased so that there very 
little variation in the total number of buffaloes. Sheep and mis have increased by 22 
per cent,, ploughs by 9 per cent, and carts by 30 per cent. The number of cattle per 100 
acres of net sown ^ea is 48 and the total area on which they are supported is 197 acres 
as a^uist 67 catde. and 213 acres in British India. More than 70 per cent, of the 
available grazing land, being reserv^ forest, is practically out of the reach of the ordinary 
cattle, a^ the number of cattle in the State is thus too heavy a stock for the grazing that 
is available* ^ 


^ The average^ea of rice land cultivated ^ yoke is 4*1 acres in TravancoTe as 
against 4 8 acres in Tanjore where nee is the principal crop as in this State. 

74 p^ cent, of the cows and 75 per cent, of the shc-buffaioes returned were drv 
^the ume of the census the proportion of dry to milking animals being about three to oni 
The normal proption should be one dry to two milking cattle. About 73 per cent of 
the cows and M cent, of the she-buffaloes now existiM in the State are of such poor 
milkmg quality that they do not ^ve to ^ kept at aU. consumption of milk^ 

hi one^hird of what it is in British India whidT in Itself is mu^ 

e« than that m West^ counh^^^^ t is only 1*3 gallons per head per annum, though 
the position is slightly better in towns like Trivandruin. * 

The nimb^ of cows breeding bull is ! 32 in this State as against 84 in Madras 
The pro^ ratio being one bull for every 55 cows, Travarcore shoultf have 6,500 bulls 
as against ^717 w^ich she has. Not only .# the number of bulls insufficient but their 


Tv,v*.rh, ^4 ^ difficulties, such as a heavy rainfall and the comparative 

^ ^ ^^^vancore is unsuited to the breeding d go5 

cattle, and the task of tmfxoyng them is consequently not easy. It has neverthd^ to S 
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